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NUMBER  I. 
rOOP— BBKAJH- TDK  OSftKAL  ORAUrS  AMD  BUOKWmAT— WHEAT  HOITB. 

There  is  nothiDg  of  greater  importance  to  dealers  and  consumers  than 
to  understand  the  distinctive  features  of  the  articles  they  deal  in  and  have 
necessity  for.  We  therefore  purpose  to  fui-nish,  under  this  head,  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  character  and  uses  of  articles  known  in  commerce. 

FOOD. 

The  essential  elements  of  an  organic  body  are  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogeo, 
and  nitrogen,  with  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  variously  combined.  On  ac- 
count of  the  absolute  necessity  of  these  elements,  compounds  containing 
them  are  rightly  deemed  of  the  first  importance,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently characterized  aaproteine,  from  a  Greek  word,  signifying — I  occupy 
the  first  place.  Inasmuch  as  living  beings  have  no  power  of  forming 
proteine  compounds,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  they  must  be  supplied  by 
food. 

The  substances  required  by  animals  for  their  growth  and  sustenance  are 
of  two  kinds — the  organic  and  the  inorganic.  The  former  of  these  only 
are  commonly  reckoned  as  necessary  aliments,  but  that  the  latter  are 
equally  so  is  exemplified  in  the  circumstance  of  their  being  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  former.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  necessity  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  inorganic  elements  in  food  commonly  escapes  notice. 

A  constant  supply  of  aliment  is  needed  for  the  support  of  the  body 
after  it  has  arrived  at  its  full  development,  but  in  the  growing  state  there 
is  an  additional  demand,  in  order  to  supply  the  material  for  increase. 
This,  however,  does  not  make  so  much  difierence  as  at  first  appears,  for  if 
the  absolute  addition  which  is  made  by  growth  to  the  body  m  any  given 
time,  be  compared  with  the  amount  of  change  of  composition  whicn  tak«a 
place  in  the  same  period — this  latter  being  judged  of  by  the  amount  of 
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food  consumed,  and  the  amount  of  the  excretions  which  pass  off  by  the 
ikin,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  <fec. — it  will  be  found  to  bear  but  a  very  small 
proportion  to  it.  During  the  whole  period  of  growth  there  is  a  constant 
remodeling  of  the  entire  organism ;  the  life  of  each  part  being  brief,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  renewed  and  readapted  to  new  circumstances.  Ilcnce 
it  is  that  children  require  a  larger  amount  of  food,  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk,  than  adults. 

In  old  persons  the  functions  are  slow,  and  the  waste  and  demand  corre- 
spondingly so ;  consequently  they  require  a  smaller  proportion  of  food  to 
their  bulk  than  others.  Generally  speaking,  everything  else  being  equal, 
animals  require  food  in  proportion  to  their  necessity  for  maintaining  heat 
in  the  body,  which  varies  according  to  external  temperature.  In  this 
way,  external  cold  becomes  a  source  of  demand  for  food,  and  artificial 
warmth  may  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  deficient  nourishment. 

Any  cause  which  creates  an  unusual  drain  or  waste  in  the  system, 
creates  a  demand  for  food.  From  this  cause  a  mother,  who  has  to  supply 
food  to  a  nursing  infant,  requires  a  proportionate  increase.  Some  diseases 
-diabetes,  abscesses,  issues,  dec. — act  in  the  same  manner,  and  require  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  food  for  the  support  of  the  system.  But  besi«les 
these  conditions,  there  is  a  constitutional  difference  in  individuals,  the 
functions  in  some,  being  more  rapid  than  in  othera,  require  a  more  fre- 
quent as  well  as  more  abundant  supply. 

The  compounds  which  ordinarily  constitute  the  food  of  man  may  be 
dassed  under  four  heads : — I.  The  albuminous  or  nitrogenous  group,  com- 
prising all  substances  from  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  which 
are  allied  to  albumen.  They  are  applicable  to  the  maintenance  of  organic 
life  by  fulfilling  all  its  requisites,  viz.,  formation,  sustenance,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  animal  heat  The  elementary  composition  of  the  albuminous 
compounds  is  identical,  and  by  digestion  they  are  all  capable  of  being  re- 
duced to  the  same  condition.  They  consist  of  a  large  proportion  of  ni- 
trogen united  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence,  except  as  regards  the  proportion  of  inorganic  matters 
with  which  they  may  be  united,  whether  they  are  obtained  from  the 
casein  of  milk,  the  albumen  of  eggs,  the  fiesh  of  animals,  the  gluten  of 
wheat,  or  the  legumen  of  peas.  2.  The  oleaginous  or  non-nitrogenous 
group,  including  oily  matters,  are  also  derivable  from  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  In  these  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  predominate, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  oxygen  and  an  entire  absence  of  nitrogen. 
They  are  principally  subservient  to  the  production  of  animal  heat.  3.  The 
saccharine  group.  These  are  wholly  derivable  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  are,  in  their  composition,  analogous  to  sugar,  consisting  of  water 
and  carbon.  To  this  group  belong  starch,  gum,  wood-fiber,  and  the  cel- 
lulose of  plants,  all  of  which  closely  resemble  each  other  in  the  propor- 
tion of  their  elements,  and  may  be  changed  into  sugar  by  a  simple  chem- 
ical process.  None  of  the  saccharine  group  are  directly  convertible  into 
organic  tissues ;  but  they  undergo  a  metamorphosis  in  the  animal  body, 
by  which  they  are  changed  into  those  of  the  oleaginous  group,  whence, 
like  these  latter,  they  are  in  part  applicable  to  the  formation  of  fatty  and 
nervous  tissues,  and  in  part  to  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat.  Alcohol 
is  derived  from  sugar  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  but  in  composition 
and  use  it  is  analogous  with  the  oleaginous  group.  4.  The  gelatinous 
group,  derivable  from  the  animal  kingdom  only,  and  in  their  composition 
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closely  allied  to  ^latio.  These  are  nitrogenous,  but  wholly  different  from 
the  albuminous  group.  They  seem  to  occupy  a  middle  position  in  regard 
to  the  albuminous  group,  with  which  they  are  identical  in  compositioD, 
and  the  oleaginous  group,  with  which  they  are  identical  in  use.  The  use 
of  gelatine  as  food  is  never  necessary,  inasmuch  as  all  that  the  system  re- 
quires is  supplied  by  the  albumen,  and  its  nutritive  qualities  in  the  form 
of  soups,  jellies,  and  the  like,  have  been  very  much  overrated.  When 
thus  taken,  it  is  always  in  excess,  and  it  is  speedily  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys. 

The  apportionment  of  the  albuminous,  oleaginous,  and  saccharine  com- 
pounds, which  constitute  the  essential  elements  of  food,  is  of  the  first  imr 
portance,  and  they  are  consequently  made  attainable  from  either  the  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  kingdom,  the  only  requisite  being  that  they  shall  be  ap- 
plied in  the  needful  proportion.  If  man  be  so  situated  in  regard  to  veg^ 
etable  productions  as  to  be  able  only  to  obtain  such  as  can  but  partially 
supply  these  compounds,  the  cravings  of  his  appetite  indicate  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  animal  food  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Thus  a 
diet,  whose  staple  consists  of  potatoes  or  rice,  contains  too  small  an 
amount  of  albuminous  matter  in  proportion  to  the  farinaceous ;  but  if  to 
this  a  quantity  of  meat  be  added,  the  proportion  is  assimilated  to  that 
which  exists  in  wheat  bread,  which  is  usually  taken  as  the  standard  for 
man's  alimentation  in  all  but  extremely  cold  climates.  The  failure  of 
wheat  bread  to  supply  all  that  the  system  requires  in  low  temperature, 
depends  upon  the  increased  necessity  for  oleaginous  substances  in  order 
to  maintain  animal  heat.  Bread  made  of  Indian  corn  will  supply  this 
deficiency. 

While  animals  and  vegetables  are  universally  distributed,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  in  their  nature,  limited  to  particular  localities.  Man  only  it 
adapted  to  all  climates,  and  his  migratory  nature  could  not  be  sustained 
without  a  corresponding  adaptation  of  the  productions  of  various  climates 
to  his  sustenance.  If  otherwise,  man  would  be  like  as  other  animals — 
restricted  to  particular  localities. 

The  universal  distribution  of  food  most  capable  of  sustaining  human 
life,  indicates  by  its  kind  that  which  is  most  appropriate  to  the  vanons 
circumstances  to  which  man  is  by  nature  adapted.  Each  country  has  a 
certain  amount  of  alimentary  substances  peculiar  to  it,  and  the  best  rule 
is  to  adopt  the  diet  of  the  nations  in  the  midst  of  whom  we  dwell. 

The  kind  of  food  man  lives  on  not  only  influences  his  physical  devel- 
opment, but  also  his  character  and  mental  capacity.  The  experience  of 
mankind  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  general  thing,  persons 
who  eat  meat  in  certain  proportions  are  not  only  more  vigorous  and  active, 
but  that  their  intellects  are  more  developed  than  those  who  are  nourished 
exclusively  on  vegetable  productions.  But  it  would  be  more  just  to  base 
this  conclusion  upon  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous 
compounds  used  in  food,  regardless  of  their  derivation  from  the  animal 
or  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  only  lately  that  investigation  has  shown 
that  many  vegetable  substances  are  prolific  in  nitrogenous  materials,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  these  and  not  flesh  are  the  true  requisites  of 
man's  nature. 

The  omniverous  capabilities  of  man  are  no  other  criterion  than  of  his 
powers — surely  not  of  his  excellences.  The  history  of  tribes  of  men  who 
sabeist  wholly  on  animal  food,  shows  them  to  be  willful,  brutal,  and  bar- 
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barous ;  while  there  are  numerous  instances  of  the  greatest  intellectual 
capacity  among  men  who  have  wholly  excluded  it.  The  arguments  de- 
rived from  the  teeth  and  digestive  apparatus  are  in  no  respect  available  to 
establish  anything  more  than  man's  capability  of  sustenance  on  either  or 
both  animal  and  vegetable  diet.  Man  is  the  summit — the  very  crown  and 
triumph— of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  in  both  the  excellence  of  his 
organism  and  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  he  combines  the  perfection  of 
development ;  but  he  is  not,  on  this  account,  so  constituted  as  to  make 
the  utmost  of  his  capabilities  a  necessity  to  his  excellence. 

Chemical  analysis  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  habitually  taken  by 
persons  in  the  highest  state  of  health,  shows  that  in  the  gross  it  is  no 
richer  in  the  necessary  materials  for  the  support  of  the  system  than  many 
compounds  wholly  consisting  of  vegetables,  and  that  by  no  possible  con- 
tingency can  there  exist  such  an  abundance  of  the  essential  elements  ne- 
cessary to  animal  life  in  any  meat  diet,  as  is  common  to  several  of  the 
tingle  articles  of  vegetable  production. 

The  relative  value  of  different  articles  of  food  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  material  they  contain  applicable  to  the  formation  of  tissue  and  the 
production  or  animal  heat.  The  proportion  of  albuminous  or  nitrogenous 
matter  in  any  substance  may  be  regarded  as  a  standard  of  its  formative 
value ;  and  the  proportion  of  oleaginous  or  non-nitrogenous  matter,  the 
standard  of  its  heat-producing  power.  The  former  of  these  groups  furn- 
ishes the  whole  of  the  element  of  proteine^  with  the  necessary  salts ;  and 
the  latter  principally  consists  of  carbon  and  nitrogen.  The  respective 
value,  in  weight,  of  the  nitrogenous  and  the  non-nitrogenous  compounds 
to  the  necessities  of  the  human  system  is,  as  one  of  the  former  to  seven 
of  the  latter.  It  will  presently  be  shown  that  some  articles  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  very  nearly  fulfill  this  condition. 

BREAD. 

THE    CEREAL    GRAINS    AND    BUCKWHEAT. 

Experience  has  everywhere  shown  that  bread  made  from  the  cereal 
grains  contains  more  of  the  essentials  necessary  to  the  support  of  adult 
life  than  any  other  article  of  food.  The  most  important  of  the  cereal 
grains  are  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rice,  rye,  oats,  barley,  millet,  and  sorghum, 
or  Guinea  com ;  and  to  these  may  be  'added  buckwheat,  which,  though 
belonging  to  a  totally  different  family  of  plants,  is  nevertheless  in  its  com- 
position analogous  to  the  cereal  grains.  The  mixture  of  nitrogenous  and 
non-nitrogenous  compounds,  together  with  the  inorganic  matters  which 
exist  in  these,  comprehends  all  the  elements  essential  to  the  sustenance  of 
man.  They  contain  such  an  adjustment  of  the  albuminous,  oleaginous, 
and  saccharine  compounds,  as  to  be  in  every  way  suitable  to  the  varying 
conditions  under  which  man  exists. 

The  proximate  principles  of  the  cereal  grains  and  buckwheat  are  gluten, 
albumen,  starch,  sugar,  oil,  gum,  ligneous  matter,  salts,  and  water.  The 
relative  value  of  these  substances  depends  upon  their  capacity  to  produce 
the  elements  necessary  to  animal  life,  and  their  facility  of  assimilation  to 
the  wants  of  the  system.  Thus  an  aliment  abounding  in  nutritive  matter 
may  be  inferior  to  one  which  contains  a  smaller  proportion,  if  only  a  part 
in  the  former  and  the  whole  in  the  latter  be  readily  taken  up  in  digestion. 
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WHEAT   FLOUR. 


Everything  else  being  equal,  the  greater  the  amount  of  gluten  in  flour 
the  more  valuable  it  is,  because  the  more  nutritious.  And  this  it  is  which 
gives  wheat  flour  its  chief  distinction, — it  contains  more  gluten  than 
any  other.  Gluten  is  easy  of  digestion  and  highly  nutritious,  and  floor, 
which  contains  it  in  greatest  abundance,  is  proportionately  most  valuable. 
The  whiteness  of  flour  is  no  indication  of  its  good  quality,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  an  evidence  of  adulteration,  or  (at  least 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  a  positive  deficiency  in  its  most  nutri- 
tious principle.  The  bran,  or  outer  crust  of  the  grains  in  question,  con- 
sists of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  gluten  than  the  more  central  parts, 
and,  besides,  contains  all  of  the  oleaginous  matters.  Bread,  therefore, 
made  of  flour  from  the  whole  grain,  or  even  with  an  extra  quantity  of 
bran,  is  both  more  nutritious  and  more  wholesome.  The  mechanical 
action  of  the  insoluble  ligneous  matter  of  the  bran  is  salutary  in  its  eflects, 
and  tends  to  promote  digestion.  Finely  sorted  flour  that  is  purely  white 
is  not  only  less  wholesome,  but,  on  account  of  the  gluten  which  has  been 
gleaned  from  it  by  abstracting  the  coloring  matters,  it  is  frequently  one- 
third  less  valuable  in  the  quantity  of  bread  it  will  make. 

The  superiority  of  Southern  flour  is  owing  to  its  containing  the  most 
gluten,  and  to  this  quality  is  also  due  the  fitness  of  flour  in  the  South  of 
Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni^  vermicelli^  and  Cagliari  paste, 
which  mostly  consists  of  crude  gluten.  When  wheat  flour  is  heated  with 
water  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  cause  fermentation,  the  starch  in  it  is  dis- 
solved and  an  adhesive  paste  formed,  the  superior  tenacity  of  which  over 
paste  from  other  kinds  ©f  flour,  depends  upon  its  larger  proportion  of 
gluten.  When  it  is  mixed  with  yeast  and  kneaded  into  dough,  ferment- 
ation takes  place ;  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  but  the  tenacity  of  the 
gluten  prevents  its  escape,  and  the  dough  is  in  consequence  distended  into 
a  cellular  mass.  Some  alcohol  is  at  the  same  time  formed,  but  this  is 
expelled  by  the  heat  while  baking. 

These  changes,  which  are  called  the  panary  fermentation,  are  produced 
on  account  of  the  sugar  in  the  flour,  and  they  are  essential  to  the  con- 
version of  flour  into  bread.  No  other  flour  but  that  of  wheat  will  yield 
an  article  of  the  same  qualities,  because  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of 
the  extensible  gluten  is  necessarjf  for  perfecting  the  raising  of  bread — for 
giving  it  a  light  cellular  structure.  The  lightness,  or  sponginess  of  bread, 
is  its  chief  attribute  in  digestibility  and  wholesomeness.  Common  salt 
stiffens  the  dough,  and  whitens  and  flavors  the  loaf.  The  weight  of  wheat 
bread  when  taken  from  the  oven  is  about  one- third  heavier  than  the  flour 
used  in  making  it  This  is  owing  to  a  combination  of  the  elements  of 
water  with  the  flour.  More  water  is  consolidated  in  the  formation  of 
bread  from  barley,  and  still  more  in  that  from  oats,  on  account  of  the 
^eater  aflSnity  of  flour  from  these  substances  for  water ;  but  the  gluten 
in  wheat  flour  being  more  abundant  than  in  other  flours,  is  the  reason 
why  bread  from  it  is  more  digestible  than  any  other. 
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Having  previously  examiiied  the  nature  and  functions  of  money  as  an 
abstract  question,  we  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  existing  currency,  or 
universal  equivalent,  in  commerce. 

This,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  has  consisted  of  the  precious  metals — 
gold  and  silver. 

Local  currencies  have  been  various.  Lacedaemon  had  her  iron  money ; 
the  Romans  are  supposed  by  many  to  have  used  cattle  and  sheep  as  cur- 
rency in  the  early  periods  of  their  Instory,  and  that  their  coins  subse- 
quently bore  the  images  of  those  animals,  as  indicating  that  they  were 
equal  to  them  in  value. 

Tobacco  was  once  currency  and  a  legal  tender  in  Virginia ;  so  was 
wampum  in  Massachusetts.  In  1G37,  "the  Generall  Courte  ordered  that 
wampumpege  should  passe  at  six  for  a  penny,  for  all  sums  under  12d.*' 
In  1640  and  1641,  additional  laws  were  enacted,  making  wampum  a  law- 
ful tender. 

Many  expedients  like  these  have,  at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries,  been  adopted  to  secure  a  temporary  and  partial  currency,  but 
80  far  as  we  know,  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  who  paid  "  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchants,  for  the  field  of 
Ephron,"  to  the  present  time,  the  money  used  in  commerce  between 
different  nations,  has  always  been  composed  of  gold  and  silver.  These, 
and  these  only,  have  formed  the  universal  medium  of  exchange  and 
standard  of  value. 

The  use  of  these  metals  as  money  arises  from  nothing  conventional. 
No  international  agreement  or  treaty  was  ever  made  respecting  them,  yet 
tbey  are  everywhere,  and  without  hesitation,  received  in  exchange  for 
whatever  any  one  may  wish  to  dispose  of. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  inquire  what  peculiarities  these  metals  possess, 
which  render  them  thus  universally  acceptable  as  money. 

1  St.  They  possess  value  ;  that  is,  cost«labor,  and  are  objects  of  desire. 
We  have  endeavored  previously  to  show  that  the  article  used  as  a  stand- 
ard of  value  must,  of  necessity,  possess  absolute  value  in  itself,  since  we 
can  only  measure  value  with  value.  Gold  and  silver  have  this  indispens- 
able requisite. 

2d.  These  metals  are  stable  in  value  ;  that  is,  the  most  so  of  all  known 
commodities.  This  is  a  great  desideratum,  for  the  standard  of  value 
should  be  as  invariable  as  possible.  The  exchangeable  power  of  no  com- 
modity can  be  absolutely  fixed  in  relation  to  all  others,  for  the  relative 
quantity  of  each  will  vary  from  time  to  time,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
differences  in  the  cost  of  production,  which  may  arise  from  many  causes. 
All  we  can  attain  of  perfection  is,  to  take  that  article  which,  on  the  whole, 
and  in  the  long  run,  maintains  its  relative  value  with  the  greatest  uni- 


*  For  chftpter  L,  see  MerthmnUl*  Mcgmtint  for  IfBreh ;  for  chmpter  IL,  see  same  for  Msj ;  snd  for 
«hiiptor  UL,  see  isiiM  for  Jim«,  18S7,  (ToL  njcvi,  pp.  S76-48S,  547-^&S8,  and  6e»-en.) 
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formity.  Now  the  precious  metals  do  this  more  satisfactorily  than  any 
other  commodity  in  existence ;  for,  although  the  value,  or  exchangeable 
power,  of  these  is  greater  in  one  age  than  another,  the  changes  that  do 
take  place  are  generally  so  gradual  as  to  be  nearly  imperceptible.  The 
discovery  of  the  western  continent,  which  opened  to  the  commercial  world 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  caused  the 
greatest  change  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  that  ever  have,  or 
probably  ever  will,  take  place.  From  149*2  to  1650,  a  period  of  about 
150  years,  it  has  been  calculated  that  gold  and  silver  fell  in  value,  as  com* 
pared  with  other  commodities,  about  75  per  cent.  But  this  fall  was  only 
equal  to  half  of  one  per  cent  per  annum,  so  that  even  this  change  must 
have  been  so  gradual  as  to  have  inflicted  but  little  injury  on  individuals, 
and  would  only  be  appreciated  at  all  in  the  case  of  long  annuities,  and 
other  obligations  of  a  similar  character. 

All  other  commodities  are  subject  to  great  and  frequent  changes,  equal 
sometimes  to  25  or  50  per  cent  in  a  single  year.  Such  great  fluctuations 
never  have,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  probably  never  will,  occur  in 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  therefore  they  form  the  best  possible 
material  for  money,  so  far  as  stability  of  value  is  concerned. 

3d.  ITiey  are  conveniently  portable.  One  pound  weight  of  gold  is  equal 
in  value  to  about  5,000  pounds  of  iron,  or  1,200  pounds  of  copper.  No 
other  article,  existing  in  adequate  quantity,  has  equal  portability  as  com- 
pared with  its  exchangeability.  On  this  account,  therefore,  it  is,  of  all 
articles,  best  adapted  to  the  desired  end. 

The  power  of  gold  in  exchange,  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  may  be 
further  seen  in  the  fact  that  one  pound  of  it  is,  on  an  average  of  prices 
throughout  the  United  States,  equal  to  15,000  pounds  of  wheat,  30,000 
pounds  of  Indian  com,  five  tons  of  rice,  or  one-and-a-half  tons  of  cotton. 

4th.  These  metals  are  malleable.  They  can  be  wrought  into  any  shape, 
will  receive  and  retain  any  impression  that  may  be  put  upon  them ;  they 
may  be  divided  into  the  minutest  quantities,  and  again  united  with  the 
smallest  possible  loss.  Hence,  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  coinage, 
and  may  also  be  converted  to  a  great  variety  of  alternate  uses ;  now  act- 
ing as  ornaments  of  the  person,  now  performing  the  functions  of  money. 

5th.  They  are  of  uniform  quality.  This  is  an  important  fact.  Gold 
or  silver  is  always  the  same  thing  precisely.  Other  metals  may  vary 
greatly  in  quality,  but  gold  or  silver  never.  Found  in  the  sands  of  Africa, 
in  the  quartz  of  California,  or  the  mountains  of  Russia,  gold  is  always 
and  everywhere  gold — nothing  less,  nothing  more.  The  iron  of  Sweden, 
of  England,  and  of  Pennsylvania,  vary  in  essential  particulars,  but  not  so 
of  gold  or  silver. 

dlh.  These  metals  may  be  readily  alloyed  or  refined.  By  alloy  they 
are  made  harder,  so  as  to  resist  more  effectually  the  abrasion  incident  to 
use  as  a  circalating  medium.  If  desired,  they  can  be  again  refined  and 
assayed  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  little  or  no  loss.  Of  what  other 
commodities  can  the  same  be  said  ? 

7th.  Imperishable,  Fire  does  not  consume  them.  Atmospheric  changes 
canse  no  decomposition.  Sunk  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  they  do  not 
perish ;  and  the  flames  which  reduce  a  city  to  ashes,  leave  the  gold  and 
silver  essentially  unharmed.  The  precious  metals  which  ornamented  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  may,  and  probably  do,  at  this  moment  form  a  part  of 
the  curraney  of  the  world. 
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8th.  Beautiful,  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  all  countries, 
whether  barbarous  or  civilized,  the  precious  metals  are  esteemed  as  ob- 
jects of  great  beauty. 

In  the  palaces  of  the  great,  and  the  cabins  of  the  lowly,  in  the  wilds  of 
America,  or  on  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  wherever  man  is  found,  whatever 
his  color  or  condition,  whatever,  in  other  respects,  his  tastes  or  aspirations, 
gold  and  silver  are  esteemed  as  objects  of  beauty.  From  the  lordly 
Anglo-Saxson  to  the  most  degraded  Patagonian  savage,  the  desire  for 
these  metals  for  ornament  to  the  person  or  household  exists,  and  the  de- 
sirableness of  an  object  is  one  element  of  its  value. 

0th.  Universally  diffused.  This  fact  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  In 
every  principal  section  of  the  globe  the  precious  metals  exist  in  such 
quantities  as  to  be  objects  of  attention.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and 
South  America,  Australia,  all  produce  gold  and  silver. 

10th.  Lastly,  these  metals  are  sufficiently  plentiful  to  furnish  currency 
for  all  the  wants  of  commerce.  This  we  argue  from  two  considerations ; 
first,  from  the  very  nature  of  money  itself ;  secondly,  from  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  best  estimations,  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  gold 
and  silver  now  in  existence  is  used  as  money,  the  balance  being  in  plate 
or  other  objects  of  utility  or  ornament  In  our  last  article,  we  endeav- 
ored to  establish  the  fact,  that  increasing  the  quantity  of  money  only  re- 
duced its  value,  or  power  in  exchange,  by  increasing  prices  and  extending 
credits.  If  that  point  is  clear,  (and  nothing  is  more  demonstrable  or 
more  in  accordance  with  facts  of  every  day's  observation,)  then  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  precious  metals  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  for  use  as 
currency  throughout  the  world. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  adaptation  of  these 
metals  to  a  great  variety  of  uses,  other  than  for  money,  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance ;  for  as,  both  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced, 
viz^  by  labor,  and  in  the  demand  which  exists  for  them,  viz.,  for  a  great 
variety  of  the  ordinary  wants  of  mankind,  they  are  brought  within  the 
influence  of  precisely  the  same  laws  as  all  other  values,  they  always  main- 
tain their  legitimate  position  in  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  world.  As 
soon  as  there  is  a  real  redundancy  of  gold  and  silver,  as  required  for 
money,  they  are  at  once  converted  into  plate,  jewelry,  <fec.,  <fec.  Money 
being  plenty  and  cheap,  men  can  afford  to  use  the  precious  metals  for 
other  purposes,  and  they  always  have  done  so.  But  it  is  further  worthy 
of  remark,  that  as  a  general  fact  the  precious  metals  are  only  to  a  limited 
extent  used  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  readily  brought  back 
into  currency  if  desired ;  and  hence  the  plate  which  ornaments  the  table 
of  the  spendthrift  to-day,  may  be  found  in  tbe  coffers  of  the  banker  to- 
morrow. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  denied  that  these  metals  do  exist  in  sufficient 
plenty  to  meet  the  wants  of  commerce.  It  is,  we  know,  a  disputed  point, 
on  which  a  great  and  important  theory  rests,  and  therefore  deserves  a 
more  extended  examination  than  we  have  given  it  in  this  place,  or  can 
advantageously  give  it,  until  we  have  taken  into  consideration  the  various 
iubstiiutes  for  actual  money  which  have  become,  from  time  to  time,  intro- 
duced to  save  the  use  of  the  precious  metals.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
decide  in  full  view  of  the  whole  ground,  until  we  have  examined  in  detail 
the  entire  financial  mashinery  of  commerce ;  have  considered  the  effect 
jof  credit,  book  accounts,  promissory  notes,  bills  of  eichange,  and  other 
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nmiJar  instrmnenUlities,  by  which  a  great  part  of  the  otherwise  necessary 
use  of  money  is  dispensed  with.  They  demand  a  separate  chapter,  and  a 
more  impropriate  place. 

COINAGE. 

Having  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  remarkable  natural  adaptedness  of 
0old  and  silver  for  use  as  money,  we  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
uiose  artificial  arrangements  by  which  they  are  still  further,  and  more 
completely,  fitted  for  that  purpose. 

At  first  these  metals  were  used  in  ingots  or  bars,  and  passed  wholly  by 
weight.  Whenever  a  pecuniary  transaction  was  made,  scales  were  re- 
quired to  determine  the  quantity  given  in  exchange.  This  mode  of  pay* 
ment  was  clumsy  and  imperfect,  for  there  would  arise,  not  only  the  ques- 
tion of  quantity,  but  of  quality.  Although,  as  we  have  said,  gold  and 
ttlver  are  always  and  everywhere  the  same,  yet,  as  they  are  readily  alloyed 
to  any  extent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  purity  or  fineness  of 
the  metal.  This  could  only  be  done  by  an  assay,  and  this  could  be  ao- 
eomplished  only  by  persons  having  the  necessary  knowledge  of  metallurgy 
and  apparatus  for  conducting  the  process. 

It  is  therefore  no  marvel  that,  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, a  oontrivance  was  hit  upon  by  which  both  the  difficulties  were  ob- 
fiated. 

The  bars  or  ingots  designed  for  money  were  first  assayed,  and  made  of 
one  degree  of  fineness.  This  degree  of  fineness  was  called  the  standard. 
The  metal  thus  assayed  was  then  divided  into  pieces,  and  the  weight  care- 
fully ascertained  and  stamped  upon  each.  The  pieces  so  assayed  and 
stamped  were  called  cains^  and  the  process  coinage. 

As  this  coinage  must  be  a  matter  involving  great  responsibility,  it  very 
appropriately  became  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  prerogative,  of  government. 
Every  government  established  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of  coinage, 
and  this  was  called  the  mint. 

Persons  now  having  the  precious  metals,  which  they  desiied  to  use  for 
the  purchase  of  other  commodities,  carry  them  to  the  mint,  and  take  a 
receipt  for  the  same.  They  are  then  coined,  and  the  person  holding  the 
receipt,  in  due  time,  receives  from  the  mint  an  amount  in  coin  proportion- 
ate to  the  amount  of  bullion  he  deposited. 

But,  since  the  coinage  has  been  attended  with  some  expense,  the  gov- 
wnment  has,  or  ought  to  have,  retained  a  small  fraction  per  cent  of  the 
metal  as  a  compensation  for  the  service  performed.  This  it  should  do  for 
several  reasons.  First,  a  benefit  has  been  conferred,  for  which  the  recipient 
should  pay  a  just  equivalent  Secondly,  an  expense  has  been  incurred  by 
the  government,  and  if  that  is  not  repaid  by  the  person  receiving  the  im- 
mediate advantage,  it  must  be  borne  by  others  not  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter.   This  would  be  manifestly  unjust. 

Coin  should  always  be  a  trifle  less  valuable  than  bullion,  otherwise  it 
will  be  wrought  up  into  jewelry,  dec,  as  readily  as  bullion,  if  wanted  for 
that  purpose.  For  export  abroad,  or  consumption  at  home,  bullion  should 
alwajTB  have  a  slight  preference.  This  can  only  be  secured  by  a  small 
charge  for  seigniorage. 

The  metals  so  assayed,  divided,  and  stamped,  receive,  for  convenience, 
appropriate  names.  If  ia  England,  guineas,  sovereigns,  crowns,  shillings, 
ie,;  if  ifi  America,  esglea,  dollars,  dimes,  J^c ;  but  these  names  only^ez- 
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press  one  idea,  viz.,  that  each  coin  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver  of  a  certain  fineness. 

We  are  now  ready  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  machinery,  by 
which  a  specie  currency  is  made  to  subserve  most  effectually  the  great  in- 
terests of  commerce. 

ORIGIN    OF    BANKS. 

If  we  go  back  to  a  primitive  condition  of  society,  we  may  suppose  that 
in  a  given  town  or  city  there  are  1,000  persons  engaged  in  trade,  each  of 
whom  having  occasion  to  pay  and  receive  money  every  day,  they  must,  of 
necessity,  have  constantly  on  hand  an  amount  of  coin  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  business,  and  have  a  safe,  or,  as  it 
was  called  in  olden  time,  *'  a  strong  box,"  in  which  to  place  it  for  security. 
There  must  have  been  a  thousand  of  these  safes  in  the  case  supposed,  and 
as  each  of  these  would  be  exposed  to  danger  from  robbery,  there  waa 
constantly  a  thousand  risks  incurred,  against  which  no  insurance  could 
guard. 

This  mode  of  keeping  funds,  then,  must  have  been  attended  with  ex- 
pense, inconvenience,  and  anxiety,  and  very  naturally  gave  rise  to  the 
suggestion  that  if  one  large  vault  or  safe  were  erected  in  some  central 
position,  to  which  each  of  the  1,000  traders  could  bring  his  money  for 
safe  keeping,  a  great  part  of  the  expense  and  risk  might  be  saved.  The 
utility  and  feasibility  of  this  measure  would  be  so  apparent  as  to  secure 
its  adoption,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  suitable  officers  would  be  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  this  general  depository. 

But  this  arrangement,  though  a  beneficent  one,  did  not  fully  meet  the 
wan^s  of  the  business  community.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
labor  connected  with  it.  Every  day  a  great  part  of  the  specie  must  be 
taken  out,  and,  after  circulating  through  the  city,  be  brought  back  to  the 
depository  for  safe  keeping.  It  would  soon  be  seen  that,  if  books  were 
opened  at  this  institution,  in  which  should  be  entered  all  the  deposits  to 
the  credit  of  each  particular  depositor,  and  then  the  amount  charged  to 
each  as  he  should  draw  it  out,  it  would  much  facilitate  the  transfer  of 
balances.  For  example :  A,  owing  B  1500,  would  give  A  his  order  on 
B  for  that  amount,  and  B  would  then  go  to  the  depository  and  get  the 
money,  or  he  could  have  that  amount  passed  to  his  credit;  or,  if  he  owed 
C  *600,  could  pass  the  order  or  "  check  "  to  C,  who  in  turn  would  either 
pass  it  to  D,  or  have  it  placed  to  his  own  credit  in  the  books  of  the  insti- 
tution. By  this  simple  arrangement  all  the  business  of  the  place  might 
be  carried  on  without  the  necessity  of  passing  from  hand  to  hand  any 
considerable  amount  of  specie,  and  such  an  institution  would  be  in  fact 
no  more  or  less  than 

A    BANK    OF   DEPOSIT. 

Of  this  sort,  was  the  first  bank  of  importance  of  which  we  have  any  au- 
thentic history,  and  was  the  Bank  of  Venice,  established  in  1171.  It  was 
a  govermental  institution,  and  existed  for  some  600  years,  affording  great 
conveniences  to  the  commerce  not  only  of  Venice,  but  of  a  great  part  of 
Europe. 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  a  similar  institution,  was  established  in  the 
Netherlands  in  1609.  It  received  on  deposit  all  the  coins  then  in  circu- 
lation, however  worn  or  dipped,  or  alloyed  they  might  be ;  ascertained  by 
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weight  and  assay  the  true  value  of  the  same,  and  passed  them  to  the 
credit  of  the  depositor  as  so  much  **  bank  money."  This  arrangement 
established  a  uniform  and  reliable  standard  of  value,  and  conferred  the 
greatest  advantages  on  the  trade  of  Amsterdam.  It  continued  its  op- 
erations successfully  and  without  interruption  until  the  invasion  of  the 
French  army  in  1795. 

The  Bank  of  Hamburg  is  another  institution  much  like  the  preceding.  It 
was  founded  in  1619.  It  has  ev«r  been,  and  still  is,  strictly  a  bank  of 
deposit,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McCulloch,  author  of  the  Com- 
mercial Dictionary,  (a  very  good  authority,)  that  "  this  is  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  best  managed  banks  in  Europe."  It  has  always 
adhered  closely  to  its  functions  as  a  bank  of  deposit,  has  never  loaned 
my  part  of  its  funds,  but  maintained  in  all  respects  its  integrity  both  to 
its  depositors  and  the  public.  It  confers  immense  benefits  and  does  no 
mischief,  affords  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  safe  keeping  and  transfer  of 
money,  and  does  nothing  to  disturb  the  natural  laws  of  trade.  It  is,  in 
&ct,  a  model  bank.  It  is  supported  by  a  small  commission  paid  by  each 
depositor,  and  as  its  funds  always  bear  an  agio,  or  premium,  it  virtually 
costs  the  depositors  nothing — the  charges  falling  at  last  on  those  who  drain 
the  specie  from  its  vaults  for  exportation.  This  bank  not  only  sustains 
itself,  bat  pays  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  city. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  simplest  form  of  banking,  from  which  all 
others  have  preceded  in  the  natural  course  of  events — ^for  when  a  bank  of 
deposit  was  fully  organized,  and  its  operation  tested,  it  would  be  seen  that 
the  same  institution  might,  with  great  propriety  and  effect,  exercise  yet 
another  function — viz.,  that  of  loaning  money. 

Persons  having  money  to  lend  might  place  it  in  this  institution,  and 
those  in  charge  could  readily  transfer  it  to  those  wishing  to  hire.  This 
would  be  done  by  ''discounting^^  the  notes  of  those  who  wished  to  bor- 
row money.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  would  be  obviousb 
Every  person  having  surplus  funds  would  know  where  to  dispose  of  thenii 
and  those  desirous  of  obtaining  funds  would  know  where  to  apply  for 
them.  The  amount  received  for  interest  on  the  loans  made  by  the  insti- 
tution, would  be  a  dividend  to  the  several  persons  who  had  placed  their 
money  in  the  bank  for  investment,  according  to  the  amount  contributed 
by  each — that  is,  the  bank  would  pay  ''dividends*^  on  what  would  be  its 
"  stock,"  or  money  placed  as  its  disposal  for  loan.  Whenever  a  bank  of 
deposit  should  take  on  this  new  function,  it  would  be — 

A    DANK    OF    DEPOSIT    AND    DISCOUNT. 

Such  a  bank  might  also  very  properly  go  one  step  further,  and  is9U9 
notes  for  circulation  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  coin  in  its 
vaults.  This  would  afford  great  additional  facility.  If  instead  of  taking 
$1,000  in  specie,  a  person  may  take  a  note  of  $1,000,  or  ten  of  ^100,  they 
are  much  more  easily  carried  about  his  person  If  he  should  travel  ever 
so  great  a  distance,  the  weight  of  this  kind  of  money  would  be  so  trifling 
as  to  be  hardly  appreciable.  This  would  be  one  of  those  advantages  which 
a  high  state  of  civilization  confers.  When  confidence  can  be  fully  estab- 
lish^ and  maintained,  the  actual  transfer  of  specie  itself  becomes  infin- 
itesimally  small  compared  with  the  use  which  may  be  really  made  of  it. 
Retained  in  one  place  securely  it  is  ambiguitous  in  its  manifestations, 
pasuDg  And  repassing  with  railroad  speed,  and  performing  numerous  op« 
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erations  in  a  single  day.    But  the  new  function  assumed  (vis,,  the  isauiiig 
of  notes)  would  give  to  the  bank  a  new  characteristic,  and  make  it — 

A    BANK    OF   DEPOSIT,   DISCOUNT,    AND    CIRCULATION, 

The  power  and  importance  of  the  bank  would  now  be  vastly  increased, 
and  it  might,  in  the  legitimate  execution  of  its  appropriate  functions,  foc^ 
nish  all  the  facilities  which  commerce  could  rigntfully  demand.  To  see 
this,  however,  more  distinctly,  we  will  enumerate  the  different  services 
which  it  would  perform : — 

Ist  It  would  be  a  secure  place  of  deposit,  as  before  shown,  for  all  tran- 
sient funds.  Persons  receiving  money  which  they  did  not  wish  to  use 
to-day,  might  leave  it  at  the  bank  and  have  it  passed  to  their  credit,  and 
subject  to  their  draft  at  sight;  and  by  means  of  checks  or  drafts,  the 
greater  part  of  all  business  obligations  might  be  discharged  without  re- 
moving any  money  from  the  bank. 

2d.  It  would  be  a  place  where  all  notes  running  to  maturity  might  be 
left  for  collection,  and  where  all  having  notes  to  pay  would  be  sure  to  find 
them  when  due.  For  example,  suppose  an  individual  has  notes  againsi 
twenty  diflerent  persons,  becoming  due  at  various  dates  for  several  months 
to  come.  Instead  of  keeping  them  in  his  own  possession,  and  being  at 
the  trouble  of  presenting  them  to  the  promissors,  or  giving  them  notice 
when  due,  he  leaves  them  all  at  the  bank,  which  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  notifying  the  persons  who  owe  them,  and  who,  at  the  day  when  they 
are  due,  go  to  the  bank  and  pay  them.  The  amount  so  paid  is  passed  to 
the  credit  of  A,  who  can  draw  it  from  the  bank  at  once  if  he  has  occasion 
to  use  it,  or  which  remains  for  safe  keeping  if  he  has  not  By  this  ar- 
rangement not  only  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  care  is  saved  to  individuals, 
but  as  all  the  notes  desposited  must  be  paid  when  due,  or  be  *' protested" 
for  non-payment — that  is,  legally  and  oflBcially  "dishonored" — no  man 
regardful  of  his  standing  at  the  bank,  or  in  commercial  circles,  will  allow 
his  note  "to  lay  over."  This  secures  perfect  promptness  in  the  pay- 
ment of  all  negotiable  obligations — a  matter  of  no  small  consideration  to 
business  men. 

dd.  This  bank  would  furnish  a  place  where  capitalists  could  advanta- 
geously invest  their  money.  In  all  wealthy  communities  there  are  great 
numbers  of  persons  who,  for  various  reasons,  do  not  themselves  wish  to 
employ  their  money.  Some  are  too  feeble,  some  too  old  or  too  young, 
some  too  proud,  or  perhaps  indolent  to  do  this;  and  yet  it  is  desirable 
that  all  the  capital  of  society  should  be  in  as  active  use  as  possible.  Now, 
if  by  an  institution  like  the  one  we  speak  of,  all  these  classes  of  persons 
can  secure  a  safe  and  profitable  use  of  their  money,  a  great  benefit  is  con- 
ferred on  tliose  who  would  lend  as  well  as  those  who  must  borrow.  The 
money  left  in  the  bank  becomes  a  part  of  its  "  capital."  The  bank  issues 
to  the  capitalist  "a  certificate"  that  he  has  $1,000  (or  any  other  sum,  as 
the  case  may  be)  in  the  "  stock  of  the  bank."  These  certificates,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  are  "  bank  stock,"  and  as  they  are  transferable  from  hand 
to  hand,  by  entries  at  the  bank,  they  become  articles  of  merchandise, 
always  commanding  a  ready  sale ;  and  if  the  credit  of  the  bank  itself  is 
good,  oflentimes  bearing  a  premium — that  is,  bringing  more  than  their 
par  value, 

4th.  Such  a  bank  might  issue  certificates  of  deposit  These  differ  in 
one  essential  characteristic  from  notes  of  circulation.    A  person  in  New 
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York,  in  which  place  we  will  8uppoee  an  inatitution  of  this  kind  to  he 
situated,  goea  to  the  hank  and  deposits  $5,000,  and  takes  a  oertiticate  thai 
neh  an  amount  has  heen  placed  to  his  credit,  payable  to  him  or  his  order. 
This  certificate  he  may  indorse,  payable  to  a  correspondent  at  St.  Louis, 
and  forward  it  to  him,  and  the  latter  can  readily  pass  it  to  any  one  who 
has  payments  to  make  in  New  York.  The  difference  between  a  certificate 
and  ft  common  bank-note  is,  that  the  former,  being  payable  to  order,  can 
only  be  collected  by  the  person  to  ^hom  it  is  payable,  while  a  bank-note 
is  good  to  any  one  who  may  chance  to  get  hold  of  it,  whether  rightfully 
or  not.     It  is  a  safer  mode  of  making  remittances. 

6th.  Such  a  bank  may  purchase  or  collect  bills  of  exchange,  and  in  thii 
way  perform  an  important  service  for  the  public. 

Without  going  at  present  into  the  general  subject  of  commercial  ex- 
changes, it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  show  in  what  man- 
ner the  objects  mentioned  may  be  accomplished.  A,  in  Boston,  has  sold 
merchandise  to  B,  in  New  Orleans,  for  which  B  has  given  him  his  note, 
or  acceptance  for  the  amount.  A,  wishing  to  realize  the  money  for  this, 
takes  it  to  the  bank  in  Boston,  which,  after  deducting  the  interest  and  a 
noall  per  cent  for  **  exchange,*'  gives  A  the  net  amount  in  cash — or,  if  A 
does  not  want  the  money  until  his  note  or  acceptance  is  due,  he  deposita 
the  same  in  the  bank  for  ^  collection.'' 

In  either  case,  the  bank  in  Boston,  having  the  note  or  bill  of  exchange, 
lends  it  on  to  New  Orleans  to  a  bank  of  a  similar  character,  which  collecta 
the  money  of  B  and  passes  it  to  the  credit  of  the  Boston  bank.  0,  in 
Boston,  has  in  the  meantime  purchased  of  D,  in  New  Orleans,  a  bill  of 
eotton,  for  which  he  wishes  to  pay.  C  goes  to  the  Boston  bank  and  aska 
for  a  draft  on  New  Orleans.  This  the  bank  is  able  to  give  him,  because 
B^s  note  having  been  paid  into  the  bank  at  New  Orleans,  it  has  funds  of 
its  own  in  that  city.  The  draft  which  C  obtains,  and  for  which  he  ia 
probably  charged  a  small  per  cent  as  '*  exchange,"  he  sends  to  D  of  whom 
ne  bought  the  cotton,  who,  in  turn,  goes  to  the  bank  in  New  Orleans  and 
collects  the  money.  So,  by  these  operations,  B,  in  New  Orleans,  has  paid 
A,  in  Boston ;  and  C,  in  Boston,  has  paid  D,  in  New  Orleans,  and  no 
money  has  been  transferred  either  way. 

We  have  said  that  the  banks,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  would  charge  a 
small  per  cent  "  exchange."  The  principle  on  which  this  charge  rests  is, 
that  it  will  cost  a  given  sum  to  transport  money  from  Boston  to  New 
Orleans,  or  from  New  Orleans  to  Boston,  and  therefore  it  is  right  for  the 
hanks  to  make  such  a  charge  as  the  transportation,  insurance,  <&c.,  would 
amount  to.  In  point  of  fact  both  parties,  the  individual  and  the  bank,  are 
benefited.  The  time  and  expense  of  transportation  are  saved,  and  the 
bank  has  received  a  compenaation  which,  in  a  large  business,  is  sufficient 
to  pay  its  expenses,  and  enable  it  to  divide  all  interest  received  on  its  cap- 
ital among  its  stockholders. 

Such,  then,  briefly  and  in  general  terms,  are  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  hanks  of  deposit,  discount,  and  circulation,  like  that  which  we 
have  described.  And  now  the  question  arises,  and  it  is  one  of  the  gravest 
character,  are  banks  of  this  kind  fully  adapted  to  the  wants  of  commerce, 
and  can  thej,  were  they  sufficiently  numerous  and  suitably  located,  accom- 
plish all  that  the  pubhc  miay  rightfully  demand  of  banking  institutions  f 
The  verdict  of  society,  (whether  it  has  been  given  with  due  deliberation 
and  a  koowiedge  of  th^  nature  of  money  or  not,)  would  seem  to  be  in 
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tbe  oegative — since,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  banks  now  in  operaUon 
do,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  described,  issue  notes  for  circu- 
lation to  a  greater  amount  than  the  specie  in  their  vaults.  Such  banks 
act  not  only  as  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  but  exercise  another  and 
more  im{M>rtant  function — viz.,  that  of  manufacturing  and  circulating  a 

MIXED  CURRENCY. 

Is  sutth  a  currency  needful  or  beneficial  f  This  is  the  great  question  of 
Political  Economy  at  the  present  mdment — all  others  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance in  comparison  with  it.  Many  of  tbe  great  questions  which  in  former 
times  attracted  the  notice  and  divided  the  opinions  of  economists,  are  now 
settled,  and  are  no  longer  matters  of  dispute ;  but  this  is  still  an  open 

Suestion,  and  one  on  which  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  exists.     It 
lerefore  deserves,  and  we  propose  to  give  it,  a  careful  and,  if  need  be,  an 
extended  examination. 

MIXED    CURRENCY   BANKS. 

The  origin  of  mixed  currency  banking  is  traced  to  England.  It  was 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  the  accession  of  William 
and  Mary.     The  Bank  of  England,  chartered  in  1793,  was  a  part  of  the 

great  financial  system  then  inaugurated,  and  soon  became  a  power  in  the 
tate  and  a  most  efficient  agent  in  the  execution  of  those  far-reaching 
schemes  which  distinguished  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  It  is  the 
parent  of  all  similar  institutions  throughout  the  world,  and  under  its 
auspices  mixed  currency  banking  has  become  a  science. 

The  first  of  these  institutions  established  in  this  country  was  the  Bank 
of  North  America,  founded  in  1782,  at  Philadelphia.  Its  nominal  capital 
was  ten  million  dollars,  but  it  commenced  operations  with  only  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  of  which  amount  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Finance  under  the  old  Congress,  subscribed  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  thousand  dollars — so  that,  in  some  sort,  it  was  a  national  insti- 
tution, as  the  government  owned  a  majority  of  the  stock. 

A  national  bank,  however,  was  established  in  1791,  now  known  as  the 
**old  Bank  of  the  United  States."  Its  charter  expired  in  181 1,  at  which 
time  eighty-eight  State  banks  had  grown  up.  A  new  national  bank  was 
chartered  in  1816,  for  twenty  years.  At  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  in 
1836,  there  were  two  hundred  and  forty-six  State  banks.  These  have 
increased  until  there  were,  on  the  1st  January,  1856,  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty-five  of  these  institutions,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-three  branches, 
and  an  aggregate  capital  of  three  hundred  and  forty-three  million  dollars. 
Of  this  gigantic  system  we  are  now  to  speak,  and  our  first  inquiry  is,  what 
is  the  true  definition  of  a  *'  mixed  currency  ?"  It  is,  if  we  answer  in  pop- 
ular language,  a  currency  composed  in  part  of  specie  and  in  part  of  paper 
money.  But  this  answer  does  not  describe  such  a  currency  with  sufficient 
definileness  and  accuracy. 

A  mixed  currency  (if  we  except  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  poitkets  of 
the  people,  used  as  "change"  for  small  transactions)  is  wholly  a  jynper 
currency^  yet  it  does  in  fact  consist  of  two  distinct  elements — one  of  which 
is  value  moncy^  or  that  which  has  value  within  itself,  and  is  therefore  a 
proper  standard  of  value ;  and  the  other  is  credit  money ^  which  has  no 
value  in  itself,  and  therefore,  though  equally  good  as  an  instrument  of 
exchange,  has  no  quality  that  can  make  it  a  true  standard  of  value.  One 
part  of  this  currency  represents  actual  money,  the  other  represents  credit 
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only.  One  is  based  on  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  the  other  on  the 
general  property  of  the  debtors  of  the  bank ;  and  however  homogeneous 
the  whole  m^&s  of  paper  money  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  in  truth,  in  its  natur§ 
and  tffecie^  a  compound  of  the  two  distinct  and  widely  different  elements 
we  have  named. 

With  this  statement  of  the  character  of  a  mixed  currency,  and  our  de- 
finition of  the  terms  employed,  we  proceed  to  give  an  illustration,  in  a 
form  as  simple  and  intelligent  as  possible,  of  the  principle  on  which  this 
carrency  is  issued.  Suppose  a  community,  in  which  there  exists  $150,000 
of  specie,  with  no  other  money,  and  that  $100,000  of  this  is  subscribed 
and  paid  into  a  bank  as  its  capial  stock,  and  supposing  that  this  bank 
issues  $100,000  of  its  notes  for  circulation  instead  of  its  specie.  These 
bank-notes  are  loaned  to  individuals  upon  their  notes,  or  bills  of  exchange, 
"discounted"  by  the  bank.  Now  $100,000  of  this  money  is  in  circulation. 
From  time  to  time  a  part  of  these  notes  will  be  returned  for  redemption 
in  specie,  but  the  whole  amount,  as  they  circulate  over  a  wide  extent  of 
oountry,  will  never  be  returned  at  once.  That  is  quite  impossible.  What 
portion  of  them  will  be  returned  within  a  given  time,  will  depend  upon 
circumstances. 

Should  there  be  a  demand  for  the  export  of  specie,  a  large  part  mit^ht 
oome  in  at  short  notice,  but  this  is  a  contingency.  There  is  a  chance  that 
the  greater  part  will  remain  out  a  long  time.  If  so,  then  it  will  be  safe 
for  the  bank  to  promise  more  specie — that  is,  to  issue  more  notes  than  it 
has  specie  in  its  vaults;  how  much  more  must  be  conjectural.  It  is  a 
matter  of  experiment;  but  a  considerable  amount  may  be  issued  with 
oomparative  safety.  This  is  the  principle,  and  is  founded  on  the  doctrine 
(jf  chances.  On  this  it  rests  entirely — how  securely  will  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  carried,  and  a  variety  of  concomitant  circumstances. 
But  acting  on  this  principle,  a  mixed  currency  bank  issues  twice  and  three 
times,  it  may  be  ten  times,  as  large  an  amount  of  bills  as  it  has  specie  in 
its  possession ;  and  for  this  over-issue  it  receives  the  same  interest  as  it 
derives  from  the  rest  of  its  circulation,  and,  of  course,  in  just  so  far  in- 
creases the  profits  of  the  bank  and  its  dividends  to  the  stockholders. 

Pounded  and  conducted  on  this  principle^  it  become  a  matter  of  inquiry 
how  far  the  operations  of  such  banks  are  benefical  to  the  business  intereste 
of  society,  and  what  are  the  legitimate  consequences  and  effects  of  mixed 
carrency  banking  t    These  we  propose  to  consider  in  our  next  chapter. 
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JOSEPH  M4lY.» 

LivM  of  great  men  all  remind  ns 

Wo  can  make  our  lives  snblime, 
And  departing,  leave  behind  ns 

Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time; 
Footsteps,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  troubled  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwroclied  brother 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again.— LoNOriLLOw. 

Mb.  Mat  belonged  to  a  generation  which  has  now  almost  wholly  passed 
away.  A  few  yet  linger,  but  they  will  soon  be  all  gone.  He  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  type  and  specimen,  not  indeed  of  what  was  most  brilliant  and 

*  Th«  tnb^oia»A.  alwteh  wat  origliially  pnbUahed  in  the  MtnkanU*  Mag*ti%§  for  October,  1841. 
Wa  sow  repabllah  it  by  nqnett,  in  order  to  present  a  flne-engrared  portrftit,  from  the  peintlng  by 
TOL.  ZXXVIU — WO.  I.  8 
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distinguished,  but  of  what  was  most  solid  and  worthy,  stanch,  honest, 
upright,  and  true  in  that  generation.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston ;  his  life 
was  passed  in  the  open  sight  of  his  fellow- citizens,  and  the  testimony 
which  we  render  is  only  the  repetition  of  the  common  voice. 

His  integrity  has  never  been  questioned.  It  passed  safely  through  the 
trial  of  adversity  and  failure  in  business — a  trial  which  has  proved  too 
severe  for  the  strength  of  many — and  was  as  confidently  relied  upon  after 
that  change  as  before  it.  Perfect  proof  of  this  is  given  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  called  on  to  fill  several  ofiSces,  which,  though  not  conspicuous,  involved 
important  trusts,  and  supposed  implicit  confidence,  and  which  were  held 
till  repeated  intimations  of  increasing  age  warned  him  to  resign  them. 

His  ideas  and  feelings  respecting  riches,  though  not  perhaps  peculiar, 
were  certainly  not  common.  He  regarded  the  gift  of  property  to  one's 
children  a  questionable  good.  He  has  often  said,  that  he  knew  many 
promising  youth  who  were  stiated  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  growtli 
by  the  expectation  of  an  inheritance  that  would  relieve  them  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  labor.  Every  man,  he  would  add,  should  stand  upon  his  own 
feet,  rely  upon  his  own  resources,  know  how  to  take  care  of  himself,  sup- 
ply his  own  wants;  and  that  parent  does  his  child  no  good,  who  takes 
from  him  the  inducement,  nay,  the  necessity  to  do  so.* 

He  thought  it  well  and  proper  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  property  in 
some  honest  and  honorable  occupation,  as  one  of  the  means  of  unfolding 
the  faculties,  and  forming  and  establishing  the  character.  But  he  consid- 
dered  it  most  unworthy  of  a  rational  and  moral  being,  to  seek  after  riches 
as  the  chief  good.     He  utterly  despised  avarice. 

When  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  he  was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  profitable  business,  in  which  he  had  already  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune,  by  the  result  of  an  ill-advised  speculation.  He  foresaw  that  he 
must  fail,  and  at  once  gave  up  all  his  property,  ''even  to  the  ring  on  his 
finger,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors."  The  sufferings  which  this  dis- 
aster caused  revealed  to  him  that  he  had  become  more  eager  for  property, 
and  had  allowed  himself  to  regard  its  possession  more  highly,  than  was 
creditable  to  his  understanding  or  good  for  his  heart.  After  some  days 
of  deep  depression,  he  formed  the  resolution,  never  to  he  a  rich  man  ;  but 
to  withstand  all  temptations  to  engage  a^ain  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  He 
adhered  to  this  determination.  He  resolutely  refused  several  very  advan- 
tageous ofifers  of  partnership  in  lucrative  concerns,  and  sought  rather  the 
situation  he  held,  for  more  than  forty  years,  in  an  insurance  oflSce,  where 
he  would  receive  a  competence  only  for  his  family. 

When  in  the  midst  of  his  family  he  seemed  to  have  no  anxieties  about 
business,  and  was  able  to  give  his  whole  mind  to  the  study  of  his  favorite 
authors,  the  old  English  Classics,  the  best  historians,  and  Paley  and  Priest- 
ley, of  whom  he  was  a  great  admirer. 


Stuartf  which  we  were  unable  to  procure  at  the  time.  ThlA  portrait  will  accompany  the  bio;;mph7 
In  oar  **  LivtM  «/  Amrrican  MerekantSj'**  2  vols.,  which  will  he  published  by  Derby  &,  Jackson  early 
in  the  aatumn  of  the  present  year. 

*  In  a  communication  received  firom  the  Her.  S.  J.  May,  is  an  anecdote  which  deserves  preserva- 
tion, as  illustrative  of  the  sentiments  of  his  fkther. 

**  When  I  brought  to  him  my  last  college  bill  receipted,  he  folded  it  with  an  emphatic  preisnure  of 
his  hand,  Mvlng  as  he  did  it:  *My  son,  I  am  rejoiced  that  you  have  gotten  through:  and  that  I 
have  been  able  to  afford  you  the  advantages  you  have  ei^oyed.  If  you  have  been  faithftil,  you 
most  now  be  poaMssed  of  an  education  that  will  enable  you  to  go  anywhere ;  stand  up  among  your 
fellow-men;  .and  by  serving  them  in  one  department  of  useftilness  or  another,  make  yourself 
worthv  of  a  comfortable  livelihood.  If  no  more.  If  you  have  not  improved  your  advantages,  or 
•honla  be  berealter  ilotkftiL  i  tluuk  Ood  that  I  Iuiv«  no  property  to  leave  you,  that  will  hM  you 
«p  la  ft  plftoe  MDOBg  BMB,  WA«ra  jon  will  sot  deienre  te  ataBcL* " 
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He  almost  always  read  one  or  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  as  much 
in  the  evening.  By  the  devotion  of  only  this  time  to  books,  he  was  able 
in  the  course  of  his  life  to  peruse  many  volumes  of  substantial  value,  of 
the  contents  of  which  his  sound  understanding  and  retentive  memory  en* 
abled  him  to  make  readily  a  pertinent  use. 

In  active  benevolence  and  works  of  charity,  he  seems  to  have  been  in- 
defatigable and  unsurpassed.  He  was  not  able  to  bestow  large  donations 
on  public  institutions,  but  he  was  a  valuable  friend,  promoter,  and  director 
of  some  of  the  most  important  of  them.*  His  private  charities  are  not  to 
be  numbered.  Without  much  trouble  he  might  be  traced  through  every 
quarter  of  tlie  city  by  the  foot-prints  of  his  benefactions.  Pensioners  came 
to  the  door  of  his  house  as  they  do  in  some  countries  to  the  gate  of  a  con- 
Tent.  The  worthy  poor  found  in  him  a  friend,  and  the  unworthy  he  en- 
deavored to  reform.  His  aid  to  those  in  distress  and  need  was  in  many 
cases  not  merely  temporary  and  limited  to  single  applications,  but  as  ex- 
tensive and  permanent  as  the  life  and  future  course  of  its  object.  A  family 
of  fatherless  and  motherless  and  destitute  children,  bound  to  him  by  no  tie 
but  that  of  human  brotherhood,  found  a  father  in  him,  and  owe  to  him, 
onder  heaven,  the  respectability  and  comfort  of  their  earthly  condition* 
It  would  appear  as  if  he  had  expressly  listened  to  the  exhortation  of  the 
ion  of  Sirach,  and  had  received  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise:  **Be  as  a 
father  unto  the  fatherless,  and  as  a  husband  unto  their  mother ;  so  shalt 
thou  be  as  the  son  of  the  Most  High,  and  he  shall  love  thee  more  than  thy 
mother  doth.'^f 

As  a  friend  and  neighbor,  his  kind  attentions  and  services  were  unre- 
mitting;— and  how  much  oi  the  happiness  of  our  daily  being  is  dependent 
on  such  attentions  and  services!  He  knew  many  persons,  and  suffered 
himself  to  forget  none.  If  he  had  kept  a  list  of  them  he  could  not  have 
been  more  punctual  in  his  remembrances ;  and  he  did  keep  a  list  of  them 
in  his  friendly  heart.  But  though  he  comprehended  many  in  his  generous 
regards,  his  strongest  affections  were  still  at  home,  reserved  for  the  few 
who  were  nearest,  and  not  dissipated  or  rendered  shallow  by  the  diffusion 
of  his  general  charity.  The  stream  of  his  benevolence  was  wide,  but  its 
central  channel  was  deep. 

His  love  of  nature  was  ever  fresh  and  warm.  He  watched  the  seasons 
AS  they  rolled,  and  found  in  each  much  to  excite  his  admiration  and  love 
of  the  great  Creator  and  sovereign  Disposer  of  all.  The  flowers,  the 
birds,  the  sunshine,  and  the  storm  were  objects  of  his  continual  notice, 
and  of  frequent  remarks  in  his  diary.  Hb  habit  of  walking  early  in  the 
morning,  often  before  sunrise,  which  he  persisted  in  regularly  until  about 
two  years  since,  secured  to  him  a  season  of  daily  communion  with  the 
beauties  of  creation  and  its  Author. 

^  Ha  WB8  jMrtlcDlarlj  InteroBted  ia  th«  cstabUflbmeat  of  th«  Aiylora  fvr  the  Insane,  and  the  Mm- 
fleehiiMttA  UcDeral  Uooj^tal.  He  felt  snre  that  these  were  ohaiities  worthy  of  all  he  could  do  to 
promote  them,  and  he  labored  for  them  heartily  and  eflbctoallj. 

t  **  He  nerer.*^  obeervee  his  ion,  "seemed  to  feel  displeased  when  asked  to  rellere  the  ffeeessitiea  9f 
hia  fellow-beiaga,  and  therefore  never  hastily  dismissed  their  claims,  bat  carefully  considered  them, 
that  be  mlirht  give  substantial  and  permanent  aid. 

"1  cannot  remember  the  time,  when  he  was  not  pUnnine  tat  the  benefit  of  several  poor  or  afflict- 
ed fiemonx  The  hist  few  yean  of  his  life  were  peeuliarly  blessed  by  vlsilB  fh)m  numerous  persons, 
or  the  children  of  persons  whom  he  had  befHended.** 

"There  was  a  time  when,  as  he  afterward  thought,  he  was  not  discriminating  enoogh  In  his 
ebariUea.  The  reading  of  Malthas  on  Popalatlon,  ana  the  dlseossions  which  arose  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  that  work,  modified  conslderaUy  hU  Tiewi  ef  trae  benevolenoa.  Prerentlon  of  po  ver^ 
sMn^ei  to  him  both  more  merciful  and  practicable  than  the  relief  of  it:  and  he  was  therefore  con- 
tinually soicKestiDg  to  those  who  were  on  the  verge  of  poverty,  principles  of  economy  and  kinds  of 
l^»or,  vj  whleh  t£«y  were  enabled  to  pot  themselves  Into  a  eonifortable  estate.** 
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His  love  of  children  was  ardent — and  he  inspired  them  with  love  for 
himself.  It  was  his  wish  ever  to  have  some  children  in  his  family.  Their 
joyous  laugh  was  music  to  his  ear.  After  the  death  of  his  first  born,  he 
felt  so  lonely  that  he  adopted  a  boy  to  supply  the  vacant  place.  And 
even  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  decease,  the  son  of  a  widow  was  brought 
by  him  to  a  home  in  his  house. 

On  the  services  of  the  church  and  the  ordinances  of  religion  as  admin- 
istered at  King^s  Chapel,  he  was  a  constant  attendant.  And  this  was  be- 
cause he  viewed  them  in  their  proper  light  as  the  outward  supports  of 
order  and  virtue,  and  the  good  helps  of  piety,  and  not  because  he  esteemed 
them  as  religion  in  themselves,  or  substitutes  of  religion :  for  if  there  ever 
was  a  man  whose  piety  was  practical,  whose  religion  was  life-religion, 
who  could  not  understand  or  enter  into  any  views  of  religion  which  were 
not  practical,  it  was  he. 

He  had  borne  many  sorrows  in  the  course  of  his  protracted  pilgrimage, 
and  religion  had  supported  him  under  them  all.  His  belief  in  the  sure 
mercies  of  God  and  promises  of  the  Saviour  was  as  firm  and  deeply  rooted 
as  the  mountains.  His  faith  in  a  future  and  better  life  was  as  sight.  He 
saw  its  glories  with  his  eyes,  and  the  more  distinctly  as  he  drew  nearer 
to  them.  Many  expressions  of  his,  simply  and  strongly  declaratory  of  this 
sight-like  faith,  dwell,  and  will  always  dwell,  on  the  memories  of  his  rela- 
tives and  most  intimate  friends. 

His  frame  was  so  robust,  his  manner  of  living  so  regular,  his  mind  so 
calm,  his  whole  appearance  so  promising  of  endurance,  that,  aged  as  he 
was,  even  in  his  eighty-first  year,  I  had  thought  he  would  yet  continue  for 
a  season  with  us,  and  come  up  for  many  Sabbaths  to  our  solemn  assem- 
blies. But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  Till  the  Sunday  before  his  death,  he  ap- 
peared as  usual  in  his  accustomed  seat.  For  a  few  days  afterward,  gentle 
intimations  of  death  were  given — hardly  alarming  to  his  friends,  and  not 
at  all  so  to  him,  though  he  perfectly  comprehended  their  meaning.  There 
was  some  aberration  of  mind,  but  no  suffering  of  the  body — and  then,  to 
use  the  words  of  an  old  writer  on  the  decease  of  a  venerable  prelate, 
^^  then  he  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  and  so  we  softly  draw  the  curtains 
about  him.'' 

A  prominent  place  should  be  given,  in  a  sketch  of  Mr.  May's  character, 
to  his  love  of  order,  his  methodical  habits,  his  high  estimate  of  the  import- 
ance of  punctuality.  These  were  conspicuous  traits,  and  they  enabled  him 
to  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  business,  to  attend  to  a  variety  of  matters, 
which  would  have  distracted  a  man  without  such  habits,  giving  him,  at  the 
same  time,  a  real  though  unobtrusive  power  of  usefulness  to  his  fellow-men. 
President  Quincy  has  said  in  his  history  of  Harvard  College,  that  "  there 
is  no  class  of  men  to  whom  history  is  under  so  many  obligations  as  to 
those  who  submit  to  the  labor  of  keeping  diaries."  Mr.  May  performed  a 
great  deal  of  this  sort  of  labor,  because  it  enabled  him  to  be  so  continually 
useful  to  all  about  him.  His  pocket  and  memorandum  books  were  filled 
with  items,  that  were  often  of  great  convenience,  and  sometimes  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  others.  To  this  he  was  prompted  by  his  spirit  of  practical 
benevolence,  and  was  enabled  to  perform  with  comparatively  little  trouble 
by  his  habits  of  regularity  and  method. 

His  habits  6f  order  and  strict  method  saved  him  a  vast  deal  of  anxious 
thought  about  his  daily  business  cares  and  duties ;  he  always  knew  exactly 
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the  state  of  his  concerns.  It  required  no  effort  of  careful  recollection  to 
keep  in  mind  anything  he  ought  to  remember,  for  he  could  recur  at  once 
to  his  accounts  and  memoranda  and  find  all  as  he  left  it ;  so  exact  was  his 
method,  that  he  could  return  to  his  office  in  utter  darkness,  find  any  key 
in  use  there,  put  his  hand  upon  any  book  or  bundle  of  papers  he  might 
wish  to  examme. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  another  of  his  principles,  which  he  deemed 
no  more  than  a  part  of  strict  honesty.  "  Live  within  your  income,  what- 
ever that  may  be,"  he  would  often  say ;  "and  then  you  will  wrong  no  one, 
and  will  be  always  independent."  **  Should  your  income  cease  altogether, 
or  be  too  narrow  for  your  wants,  make  known  your  necessitous  situation, 
and  incure  no  debt  but  the  debt  of  gratitude."  "It  is  dishonest  to  borrow 
onless  you  foresee  that  you  shall  have  the  ability  to  repay  the  loan;  and 
you  should  never  obtain  credit  for  any  article,  even  a  necessary  of  life,  if 
you  know  not  when  or  how  you  shall  get  the  means  to  pay  for  it  In  this 
case  beg,  rather  then  borrow." 

Knowing  as  he  did  the  trials  and  temptations  of  a  merchant's  life,  he 
took  a  lively  interest  in  young  men  who  were  just  entering  upon  it  There 
are  not  a  ie^vi  who  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  to  him  they  are  indebted 
for  habits  and  maxims  that  have  been  of  essential  service  to  them.  Early 
rising,  order,  punctuality,  living  within  one's  income,  the  useful  occupa- 
tion of  leisure  time,  he  inculcated  earnestly  upon  all.  "Few  men,"  he 
would  say,  "are  so  busy,  none  should  be,  as  to  have  no  time  which  thev 
might  devote  to  their  moral  culture,  and  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. Life  was  not  given  to  be  all  used  up  in  the  pursuit  of  what  we  must 
leave  behind  us  when  we  die." 

He  used  the  world  without  abusing  it.  He  saw  much  that  was  beauti- 
ful and  good  here,  and  he  indulged  the  feelings  they  naturally  awakened. 
They  were  to  his  grateful  heart  mtimations  of  the  character  of  the  heav- 
enly Father,  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  He  was  sure  that  the 
Being  who  made  all  these  things  to  gratify  and  delight  us,  is  full  of  love; 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  If  we  are  ever  unhappy,  miserable,  it 
must  be  that  we  make  ourselves  so,  by  not  following  the  course  he  has 
marked  out  for  us,  by  not  choosing  to  become  what  he  has  invited,  and 
would  enable  us  to  become. 

Death  had  no  terrors  for  him ;  he  often  conversed  about  it  as  a  solemn 
"event  in  the  being  of  every  man ;"  but  his  thoughts  did  not  linger  in  the, 
dark  valley.  He  seemed  to  realize  with  Abraham  Tucker  that  the  body 
is  but  the  garment  of  the  soul,  with  which  it  really  has  little  more  neces- 
sary connection  than  with  the  house  we  may  dwell  in,  the  clothes  we  may 
wear,  the  tools  we  may  use.  He  who  gave  us  this  body  is  able  to  give  us 
another,  and  we  should  be  willing  to  leave  ourselves  in  his  hands. 
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Alt.  ir.— COMlEBCIil  AND  INDDSTRIAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

VUMBKB  XLYUX. 

TRADE,  COMMERCE,  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  OSWEGO* 

It  is  proposed  to  present  a  brief  view  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
port  of  Oswego  in  the  year  1850,  with  other  facts,  drawn  from  the  past, 
illustrative  of  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  of  the  elements  of  its  present 
and  prospective  prosperity.  The  subject  of  its  vast  and  rapidly  increasing 
internal  commerce  is  becoming  one  of  more  engrossing  and  general  inter- 
est than  at  any  previous  period  of  its  history,  under  the  influence  of  the 
inland  improvements  of  the  last  few  years.  By  the  greatly  increased 
facility  aflforded  to  transportation  by  railroads,  trade  is  diverted  from  pre- 
viously established  and  long  accustomed  channels,  great  interests  are  seri- 
ously affected,  old  commercial  points  annihilated,  and  new  ones  built  up. 
Amid  the  confusion,  the  excitement,  the  wide-spread  spirit  of  competition, 
and  the  intense  activity  imparted  to  commercial  transactions  by  the  changes 
going  on,  Oswego  continues  to  hold,  by  virtue  of  her  natural  advantages 
and  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  her  citizens,  a  position  as  demonstrated 
by  the  facts  hereafter  presented. 

In  1827,  before  the  Oswego  and  Welland  Canals  were  completed,  Os- 
wego was  a  hamlet  of  less  than  700  persons.  In  1857,  or  in  30  years, 
her  population  has  risen  to  about  20,000,  and  her  ratio  of  increase  is  now 
larger  than  at  any  previous  period.  According  to  the  census  of  1855, 
that  ratio  was  then  larger  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  State.  With 
a  commercial  and  manufacturing  interest  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
her  population,  her  growth  is  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  kind.  Situated 
midway  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson,  near  the  lower  end  of  Lake 
Ontario,  witli  the  shortest  inland  route  to  the  seaboard,  and  in  water 
communication  with  the  whole  chain  of  lakes  west,  and  the  St  Lawrence 
east,  her  natural  advantages  and  commercial  and  manufacturing  resources 
are  of  a  promising  and  inviting  character,  and  have  already  made  her  the 
great  flour  and  grain  market  of  central  New  York  and  northern  New 
England. 

Oswego  has  a  city  debt  of  only  $40,000,  recently  contracted  for  a  new 
iron  bridge,  just  completed  across  the  Oswego  River,  in  the  heart  of  the 
city — a  noble  and  enduring  structure,  resting  upon  a  rock  foundation  and 
the  most  substantial  masonry.    Her  lake  trade  amounted,  in  1856,  to 

•  We  hare  reoelvod  from  Hamilton  HirmBAT,  E»q^  President  of  the  dtj  Bank  of  Oswego,  the 
following  account  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  port,  and  of  the  manufactares  of  the  city  of 
Oswego,  prepared  bj  an  intelligent  citizen  of  that  place.  Although  the  style  and  arrangement  of 
the  article  is  somewhat  different  from  those  composing  our  series  of  *' Commercial  and  Industrial 
Citi(M«  u(  the  I  nited  States,"  we  give  it  a  place  in  this  department  of  our  work.  In  former  volumes 
of  the  Merehantt^  Magazine  we  have  published  the  leading  facts  relative  to  the  commerce  of 
Oswego — vli.,  commerce  and  business  of  Oswego  in  1840,  vol.  v.,  p  287;  trade  through  Oswego 
Canal,  voL  viiL,  p.  5C8:  vol  xL,  pp.  129, 18.\  141;  vol.  xlll.,  pp.  57,  62,  66;  exports  to  Canada  in 
1845,  voL  xiv.,  p.  292;  imports  of  leading  articles  In  1S46-7-8,  and  shipment  of  wheat  and  flour  in 
1895-47,  voL  XX.,  pp.  96,  108;  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  ! 849-50,  vol.  xxlv  ,  p.  2i»;  trade  with 
Canada  in  18  >8,  vol.  xxx,  p.  747;  canal  commerce,  1817-55,  vol.  xxxlv.,  p.  247;  cooomercial  progress 
in  ten  years,  voL  xxxv.,  p.  609 ;  besides  vavious  short  paragraphs,  etc,  in  articles  treating  of  the  State 
of  New  York.— £1^  Mtr.  Mag. 
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$50,000,000,  and  her  imports  of  grain  to  13,504,074  bushels.  With  thii 
amount  of  business,  the  organized  banking  capital  of  the  city,  in  the  busi- 
ness season  of  1856,  was  only  $600,000 — being  less,  in  proportion  to 
capital  invested  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  than  that  of  any  other 
dty  in  the  State.  The  Marine  Bank  went  into  operation  last  fall,  with  a 
capital  of  $125,000,  now  increased  to  $200,000;  and  the  new  Bank  of 
Lake  Ontario,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  commenced 
business  on  the  1st  of  May,  1857.  The  banks  of  the  city  are  now,  with 
the  capital  of  each,  as  follows : — 


City  Bank. $800,000  I  Marine  Bank 

Lotber  Wright's  Bank 800,000  j  Lake  OnUrio  Bank , 


$200,000 
260,000 


Total  organised  banking  capital 11,050,000 

In  addition,  Messrs.  Ames,  Hewlett  «k  Co.,  private  bankers,  are  doing 
business  on  a  capital  of  $120,000,  making  the  present  total  banking  cap- 
ital of  the  city,  $1,170,000.  On  this  capital  the  amount  of  exchange  dona 
in  the  city  is  larger  than  anywhere  else  on  the  same  amount  of  capital. 

IMPORTS   BT   LAKE   AT    OSWEGO. 

ramciFAL  aetiolbs  reckited  by  lakk  at  osweoo  during  thk  ibeason  or  1856, 

WITH  THKia  QUANTITY  AND  TALUK. 


Articlefl. 

FkMr,bblfi. 

Wheat,  bush 

Com 

Rye 

Barley 

Gate 

Peas  and  beans^. . 
Hides,  number  . . . 

Apples,  bbls 

Apples,  dried .... 

Liq  aors 

Ale 

Dom.  spirits,  galla. 
Oil  cake,  tons .... 

Coal 

Grindstones 

Stone 

Stoves 

Oaatings 

Iron 

Iron  ore 

Copper  ore 

Copper,  bbb.   . .  • 
Fish 

%^ 

Grease 

Glue, 

Lime 

Mineral  paint.... 

Pbrk. 

A^es. 

Beef 

Baooo,lfaa. 

Lard,  tallow,  A  oil 

fiutter 


Quantity. 

202,92$0 

8,391,463 

8,689,211 

842.628 

110,027 

169,768 

48,109 

19.178 

1.186 

862 

168 

74 

4.726 

18,918 

8,204 

2.266 

4.147 

4,046 

8 

436 

20 

10 

7 

4,900 

18 

284 

140 

886 

46 

82.666 

1,299 

8,106 

4,286,642 

1,871,700 

66,686 


Value. 
$1,319,046 
11,748,084 
2,163,626 
256.892 
182,082 
64,608 
68,197 
96,866 
2,870 
1,760 
16,168 
444 
1,417 
841,476 
19,224 
46,800 
20,786 
268,826 
800 
16,226 
600 
7,666 
8,600 
49,000 
262 
6,616 
2,880 
886 
226 
619,964 
46,968 
87,260 
428,664 
224.604 
18.117 


Articles.  Qaantity. 

Cheese 20,840 

Wool 184,227 

Broom  com,  b*ndl's  68 

Carriages,  number.  96 

Brick 608,480 

Rags,  bales. 60 

Rags,  lbs 182,820 

Cattle,  number. . .  264 

Hops,  bales 242 

Hops,  lbs 24,000 

Candles,  boxes. ...  21 

Glass 211 

Seeds,  buslL..   ...  830 

Furniture,  pkges...  1,448 

Merchandise ....  474 

Leather,  rolls  ....  186 

Dressed  skins,  bun.  252 

Sheep  skins,  num.  81,418 

Hair,  bale? 178 

Horns,  sacks 100 

Nails,  kegs 127 

Saw*d  lumber,  ft.  108,720,780 

Shingles,  num....  1,719,000 

Stoves 1.081,000 

Timber,  cub.  ft . . .  666,988 

Cedar,  cords 832 

Wood 717 

Hoops,  num 8,874,800 

Heading 17,700 

Hoop  poles 1 8,000 

Lath,  ft. 1,676,440 

Railroad  ties,  num.  1,686 

Eve  spouts,  bun.. .  1,016 

Ship  knees,  num,.  247 

Scrap  iron,  lbs... . .  219,148 


Yalae. 
12,084 
40,268 
870 
6,000 
8,061 
2,000 
6,641 
9,240 
8,873 
1,920 
168 
627 
826 
14,480 
23,700 
6,410 
8,786 
23.668 
2,186 
600 
881 
2,074,416 
6,166 
66,980 
77,978 
4.998 
2.610 
86,600 
»0 
660 
6,700 
127 
18,27o 
87i 
6.674 
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ArUclM.  Qcumtlty.  Value. 

Peacheei,  basketa..  584  $876 

Hones,  num 822  82,200 

Livehoga. 918  7,844 

Sheep 778  8,092 

Marble,  boxes. ...  87  870 

Paper,  bun 865  2,920 

Total  value 


Articles.  Qiumtity.  Taltie. 

Furs,  bales 24  $1 8,200 

Flax,  lbs. 4,179  602 

Tobacco,  hbds....  6  720 

Tobacco,  bbli* 8  820 

Sundries,  pkgep...  ....  88,210 

Oars,  nuHL 860  860 


$20,528,lBa 


Neither  the  Custom  House  books,  from  which  the  above  table  is  com- 
piled, nor  the  manifests  on  file,  show  the  domestic  exports  by  lake,  so  as 
to  form  any  basis  upon  which  the  value  of  such  exports  can  be  estimated. 
We  therefore  adopt  the  value  of  the  imports  by  canal,  as  they  appear  in 
the  official  tables  of  the  Canal  Office,  for  the  value  of  the  exports  by  lake, 
taking  no  account  of  the  merchandise  imported  by  railroad.  By  this  rule 
the  value  of  the  lake  trade  at  Oswego,  in  1856,  was  as  follows: — Value 
of  imports,  $20,628,182;  value  of  exports,  $30,084,421;  total  value  of 
lake  trade,  $50,612,603. 

The  value  of  the  lake  trade,  including  both  imports  and  exports,  and 
the  amount  of  tonnage  enrolled,  registered,  and  licensed,  at  the  port  of 
Oswego,  is  shown  by  the  following  taWe  for  a  series  of  years : — 


1845. 

1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 


Talne  of 

Aggregate 

lake  trade. 

tonnage. 

$7,951,409 

1851 

10,602,981 

16,618 

1862 

18,067,820 

18,461 

1863 

18,166,907 

17,818 

1864 

19,909,827 

19,051 

1855 

24,018»181 

26,187 

1856 

Value  of 

Aggregate 

lake  trade. 

tonnage. 

24,546,386 

27,388 

80,187,991 

26,287 

88,000,000 

80,860 

40.000,000 

85,426 

44,000,000 

42,598 

60,612,608 

46,447 

The  value  of  the  lake  trade  at  Oswego  has  risen  in  twelve  years  from 
eight  to  fifty  million  dollars,  by  regular  gradation,  varied  only  by  the  im- 
pulse given  to  it  in  the  Irish  famine  year  of  1847,  and  the  full  crops  of 
1853.  The  tonnage  shows  a  corresponding  increase,  arising  wholly  from 
the  increased  size  of  vessels  employed  in  the  lake  trade,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  table,  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  with  the 
number  of  persons  composing  their  crews,  arriving  at  the  port  of  Oswego 
for  four  years : — 


Yean. 

1868... 
1854... 


No.  vefisels. 

4,074 
8,060 


No.  men.  Tons. 

88,566         748,606 
27,692         682,764 


Tears.        No.  vowels.    No.  men.  Tons. 

1855...         8,420         89,318         803,785 
1856...         8,550         88,414         856,705 


The  American  vessels  owned,  enrolled,  registered,  and  licensed,  on  Lal^e 
Ontario  and  the  upper  St.  Lawrence,  amount  to  70,000  tons.  According 
to  the  marine  register  of  the  Board  of  Lake  Underwriters,  the  American 
vessels  in  commission  on  all  the  lakes,  in  1856,  numbered  1,256,  measuring 
an  aggregate  of  339,736  tons,  valued  at  $12,944,350.  The  Canadian 
tonnage,  owned  mostly  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Welland  Canal,  exceeds 
the  American  tonnage  owned  on  the  same  lake,  and  in  1856  numbered 
05  steam  and  212  sail  vessels,  making  a  total  of  277  vessels. 

Canal  Trade. — In  1856  the  Oswego  Canal  was  the  only  one  in  the 
State  that  maintained  a  successful  competition  with  the  railroads  and 
other  competing  channels  for  the  Western  and  Canadian  trade,  or  that 
showed  any  increase  in  tonnage  and  tolls.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
contributions  of  the  Oswego  to  the  £rie  Canal,  there  was  a  decided  fallipg 
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off  in  the  tonnage  and  tolls  of  the  latter,  as  compared  with  1855,  while 
there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the  Central  Railroad.  Th« 
value  of  the  canal  trade  at  Oswego  in  1866,  as  estimated  upon  the  official 
tables,  was  as  follows: — Value  of  down  freight,  $15,815,447  ;  value  of  up 
freight,  $30,084,421 ;  total  value  of  canal  trade,  $45,899,868. 

For  the  difference  between  these  figures  and  those  showing  the  value  of 
tiie  lake  trade,  an  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  shipments  from  this 
port  by  the  SL  Lawrence,  the  domestic  consumption  of  the  city,  and  the 
increasing  freighting  business  of  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railroad,  an 
exhibit  of  which  will  appear  below.  Values  are  constantly  changed  by 
the  fluctuation  of  the  markets,  and  rendered  uncertain  by  different  rules 
estimating  them.  For  example,  the  tons  of  up-freight  received  by  canal 
in  1856,  at  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  with  values  attached,  are  stated  thus: — 

Baflklo,too9,        876,204        $72,008,746  |  Oawego,  tons        268,178        $80,084,421 

The  figures  show  that  Buffalo  estimates  the  value  of  up-freight  by  a  much 
higher  rule  than  that  adopted  at  Oswego. 

Tonnage  and  tolls  are  a  much  better  standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
magnitude  of  canal  trade,  and  with  these  tests  we  proceed  to  show  what 
progress  Oswego  has  made,  through  a  series  of  years,  in  a  thirty  years' 
contest  with  Buffalo  for  the  Western  and  Canadian  trade.  The  following 
table  shoTvs  the  aggregate  canal  tonnage  both  ways,  and  the  amount  of 
tolls  collected  on  down-freight,  at  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  for  a  series  of 
years : — 


184«.. 
1847-. 
1848.. 
1849- . 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1852.. 
1853.. 
1854... 
1855.. 
1856.. 


Tons. 

rego. » 

Tolls. 

Tons. 

Tolls. 

$166,866 

$763,688 

298,076 

288,296 

1,216,701 

886,060 

226,266 

672,618 

408,212 

280,680 

767,491 

461,879 

810,186 

•  ••..*• 

703,498 

676.162 

817,802 

849,067 

777,102 

680.110 

814,436 

949,846 

802,667 

717,013 

892,781 

987,604 

696,364 

636,986 

219,194 

1.071,988 

685.816 

661.636 

271,169 

1,092,216 

766,574 

744,989 

406,818 

1,037,442 

783,906 

It  appears  from  this  exhibit  that  Buffalo  has  made  but  little  progress  in 
her  canal  trade  in  these  eleven  years,  standing  in  1856  about  where  she 
did  in  1846,  while  Oswego  has  advanced  somewhat,  falling  back  only  in 
leasons  of  short  crops.  As  Buffalo  has  the  advantage  of  155  miles  of 
more  canal  navigation,  her  tolls  of  course  show  larger,  in  proportion  to 
her  tonnage,  than  those  of  Oswego. 

Salt  and  Coal. — Among  the  imports  by  canal  at  Oswego,  in  1856, 
were  700,000  barrels  of  Onondaga  salt,  showing  a  considerable  increase  in 
(he  receipts  of  this  article — forming  an  important  item  as  ballast  for  ves- 
sels going  to  upper  lake  ports.  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  the  Salt  Works,  the  quantity  which  went  to  Oswego  and 
Buffalo  in  two  years,  is  stated,  in  bushels,  as  follows : — 

18§$.  18S6.  18§S.  \m. 

Oiwego^ 8,089,698        8,488,987  |  Bafl^o. 1,947,988         1,081,767 

Increase  at  Oswego,  444,389  bushels;  decrease  at  Buffalo,  866,171 
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bushels.  The  Superintendent  can  imagine  no  cause  for  this  fallinpf  off  at 
Buffalo.  The  wonder  is  that  any  Onondaga  salt  should  go  to  the  Western 
States  by  Buffalo,  when  it  saves  the  cost  of  155  miles  of  canal  txansporfc- 
ation  by  the  Oswego  route.  Salt  is,  in  some  cases,  taken  from  Oswego 
as  ballast  to  Lake  Erie  ports  for  nothing,  the  vessel  owner  paying  Wel- 
land  Canal  tolls. 

Oswego  holds,  from  her  position,  a  similar  advantage  for  the  rapidly 
growing  coal  trade  of  the  North  and  the  West  Coal  is  also  becoming 
an  important  item  of  freight  for  outward  bound  vessels.  Before  the  open- 
ing of  the  railroads  south  into  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  have  transferred  the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  eastern  section 
of  the  Erie  Canal  to  Ithaca,  where  it  undergoes  a  transhipment,  Oswego 
had  no  coal  trade  worthy  of  note.  In  1851  her  imports  of  coal,  by  canal, 
were  8,455  tons;  in  1852,  9,853  tons;  and  in  1853,  12,7*75  tons.  For 
the  last  three  years  the  receipts  of  coal  by  canal,  at  Oswego  and  Buffalo, 
have  been  as  follows : — 

18^4.        18S5.         18§6. 

08wefifo,ton8 28.898        80,687         48,871 

BuflFalo,     "     86,8U        43,040         61,383 

The  increase  at  Oswego  in  1856  was  18,000  tons,  while  that  at  Buffalo 
was  but  7,000  tons.  With  a  population  five  times  larger,  Buffalo  imported 
only  2,500  tons  more  of  anthracite  coal  than  Oswego.  The  reason  for 
this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  distance  by  canal  is  91  miles  more 
from  Ithaca  to  Buffalo  than  from  the  same  point  to  Oswego.  When  the 
coal  comes  from  its  bed  by  the  Binghamton  Railroad,  as  it  soon  will, 
without  transhipment,  to  Syracuse,  instead  of  Ithaca,  the  difference  in 
favor  of  Oswego  will  be  greatly  increased  ;  and  when  it  comes  by  railroad 
to  Oswego,  without  a  transhipment,  Buffalo  will  be  likely-to  import  her 
coal  by  way  of  Oswego  and  the  Welland  Canal.  The  coal  trade  of  the 
lakes  belongs  "legitimately"  to  Oswego. 

To  accommodate  and  conduct  this  trade  to  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego, 
the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  Railroad  was  constructed  and  completed 
in  the  fall  of  1854,  forming  a  railroad  connection  between  the  coal  fieldfi 
of  the  Lackawanna  valley  and  the  Erie  and  Oswego  Canals  at  Syracuse. 
Efforts  to  carry  out  the  original  design,  by  securing  a  perfect  connection 
at  Syracuse,  or  a  corresponding  wide-gauge  track  to  Oswego,  have  hith- 
erto failed,  but  the  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  these  objects  are  about 
to  be  removed.  Arrangements  are  now  being  effected  with  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  by  which  the  great  bulk 
of  their  coal  going  north  and  west  will  be  transported  direct  to  the  Erie 
and  Oswego  Canals  at  Syracuse.  All  that  portion  destined  for  lake  trans- 
portation will  pass  by  Oswego. 

The  present  proprietors  of  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  road,  wlioae 
ability  to  execute  is  equal  to  their  resolve,  have  decided  on  making  a  per- 
fect railway  connection  with  Lake  Ontario  at  this  point  Here,  then,  will 
the  coal  trade  of  the  lakes  rise  by  a  single  bound  to  one  of  magnitude, 
possessing  great  commercial  importance,  encouraging  various  branches 
of  manufactures,  which  never  fail  to  follow  abundant  supplies  of  that 
article. 

Flour. — The  flour  manufactured  at  Oswego  in  1856  was  much  less  than 
In  previous  seasons,  owing  to  the  market  value  of  wheat  being  higher  in 
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proportion  than  flour,  and  other  causes,  as  was  also  the  imports  of  the 
same  article  by  lake.  More  than  any  other  article  of  commerce,  flour  has 
deserted  the  canals  and  gone  to  the  railroads  for  transportation,  much  of 
it  going  to  market  during  the  close  of  canal  navigation.  With  a  capacity 
of  making  a  million  barrels  in  a  season  of  navigation,  the  Oswego  mills — 

Hide  in  1866  bot,  bbls 662,700 

ReceiTed  by  Uke 202,980 

Total 766,680 

Shipped  by  canal 895,628    . 

Shipped  by  the  St.  Lawrenca. 80,000 

426,532 

Went  by  railroad  atid  domestic  consumption 840.107 

The  Oswego  mills,  independent  of  those  at  Oswego  Falls,  number  17, 
with  an  aggregate  of  92  run  of  stone,  capable  of  grinding  and  packing 
9,000  barrels  of  flour  per  day.  Four  of  these  mills  are  located  on  the 
harbor,  and  elevate  their  grain  from  lake  vessels,  and  discharge  their  flour 
into  canal  boats.  The  others  elevate  their  grain  from  canal  boats,  and 
discharge  into  the  same.  Besides  these  there  are  six  grain  warehouses  situ- 
ated on  the  harbor,  which  elevate  from  vessels  and  discharge  into  canal 
boats  at  the  same  time.  The  elevating  capacity  on  the  harbor  is  37,500 
bushels  per  hour,  and  the  storage  room  equal  to  more  than  two  million 
bushels  of  grain.  The  facilities  for  the  rapid  and  cheap  transhipment  of 
property,  render  Oswego  the  best  receiving  port  on  the  lakes. 

Trade  with  Canada. — Under  the  operation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
our  commercial  relations  are  becoming  more  and  more  intimate,  and  our 
trade  with  Canada  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  trade  nearly  doubled  at 
Oswego  in  1855,  the  first  season  under  the  treaty.  The  aggregate  value 
of  both  imports  and  exports,  as  made  up  at  the  Custom  House  at  this 
port,  adopting  the  rule  of  valuation  of  1855  for  1856,  has  been  for  three 
seasons  as  follows : — 

18$4.  18ii  18§6. 

$6^96,086  $12,010,668  $14,969,005 

The  duties  on  the  imports  from  Canada  in  1855,  realized  by  the  recip- 
rocity treaty,  would  have  been  at  this  port  $1,060,455,  and  still  more  on 
the  imports  of  1856.  The  duties  collected  here  in  1854,  when  the  im- 
ports amounted  to  only  $2,860,918,  were  8278,661,  besides  a  much  larger 
amount  of  duties  charged  on  the  imports  passing  through  in  bond.  Less 
than  $2,000  was  collected  at  the  Oswego  Custom  House  in  1856,  The 
change  is  immense  on  both  sides ;  but  tne  greatest  benefit  accrues,  per- 
haps, to  the  Canada  side,  where  the  value  of  property  was  graduated  20 
per  cent  below  us  by  force  of  the  United  States  tariff. 

According  to  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  on  the  finances,  the  value  of  imports  from,  and  exports  to, 
Canada,  and  other  British  North  American  provinces,  for  the  years  ending 
June  dOth,  1854  and  1856,  the  latter  being  the  first  full  year  under  the 
treaty,  'was  as  follows : — 

Imports.  Exports.  Total  vslue. 

1866,  value $21.81 0,4S1         $29,029,849        $60,889,770 

1864,     "     8,927,660  24,666,860  88,494,420 

$12,882,861  $4,462,489        $16,846,850 
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Oswego  and  Svracuse  Railroad. — The  business  of  this  road  partic- 
ipates in  the  growing  cotnraerce  of  the  city,  from  the  proceeds  of  which 
it  is  paying  8  per  cent  to  its  stockholders.  The  company  are  also  con- 
tracting for  the  erection  in  this  city,  the  present  season,  of  a  commodious 
depot,  200  by  36  feet,  at  the  northern  termination  of  the  road  on  Utica- 
street.  Its  aggregate  passenger  and  freight  business,  with  gross  earnings, 
have  been  as  follows  for  two  years,  ending  September  30th,  1856  : — 

ISSfi.  18)6. 

Number  of  passengers  carried. 99.016  108,567 

Total  tons  of  freight  carried 40,848  64,488 

Gross  earnings. |1126,640        |146,192 

Of  the  tons  of  freight  carried  in  1856,  there  are  36,614  classed  under 
the  head  of  "  vegetable  food,"  which  was  nearly  all  flour.  Assuming  the 
35,649  tons  to  be  wholly  flour,  and  the  road  carried  356,490  barrels, 
mostly  during  the  close  of  canal  navigation,  the  value  of  the  property 
transported  over  the  road,  in  1856,  was  about  $8,000,000. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  tributary  to  this  road  and  the  business  of 
Oswego,  mention  may  bo  made  of  the  recent  opening  of  the  Canadian 
Railroad  from  Toronto  to  Colli ngwood,  connecting  Lake  Ontario  with 
Lake  Huron  at  the  latter  named  port.  By  the  completion  of  this  road  a 
new  channel  of  communication,  by  railroads  and  steamboats,  is  opened, 
by  which  Lake  Superior,  and  the  vast  regions  drained  by  it,  are  brought 
600  miles  nearer  to  the  seaboard  and  the  markets  of  the  East  than  by  the 
Lake  Erie  route.  This  new  channel  will  tend  to  rapidly  develop  vast  re- 
sources, and  hasten  the  realization  of  the  most  extravagant  anticipations 
entertained  of  it.  It  already  commands  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  travel  of  Lake  Michigan  during  the  season  of  lake  navigation,  and  is 
destined  to  soon  become  the  great  route  between  the  Atlantic  cities  and 
the  Northwest. 

Manufactures. — The  limits  assigned  to  this  article  will  not  admit  of  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  city.  In 
addition  to  the  mills,  noticed  elsewhere,  the  most  considerable  among  them 
is  the  Oswego  Starch  Factory,  erected  by  an  incorporated  company  upon 
the  canal,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  in  1848,  with  a  capital  of  ♦50,000, 
Under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Kingsford  <k  Son,  it  has  proved 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  productive,  as  it  has  become  one  of  the 
most  extensive,  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  or  the 
world.  Its  capital  stock  has  been  increased  to  $450,000,  and  its  main 
block  of  building  has  grown  to  the  enormous  dimensions  of  510  feet  front 
by  250  feet  deep,  with  numerous  detached  buildings  and  an  extensive  box 
factory,  carried  on  by  machinery  of  the  most  modern  improvemente. 
The  main  establishment  works  up  600,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  makes 
12,000,000  pounds  of  starch  per  annum,  (mostly  from  corn,)  of  the  kind 
used  in  cooking,  which  has  become  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world. 
Large  quantities  of  the  article  are  sold  and  used  in  London,  Liverpool,  and 
other  principal  cities  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  orders  for  it 
always  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  establishment  to  furnish,  large  as  it  is. 

The  Ontario  Foundry,  Steam-engine  and  Machine  Works,  situated  on 
East  Cayuga-street,  of  which  Messrs.  Tallcott  <fe  Underbill  are  proprietors, 
is  among  the  most  extensive  and  prosperous  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
the  State.    The  principal  articles  manufactured  are  steam-eogines  and 
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boilers,  hydraulic- engines,  machinery  for  miJls,  factories,  grain-elevators, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  Among  them  is  the  weli-known  patent 
geared  iron  capstans  for  vessels,  which  are  now  exclusively  used  on  the 
lakes,  and  are  rapidly  superseding  all  other  kinds  used  on  the  Atlantic 
The  newly  invented  "  Reynolds'  Concentral  Pressure  Water-wheel"  is  also 
manufactured  exclusively  by  Messrs.  Tallcott  &  Underhill,  and  promises 
to  supersede  all  other  water-wheels. 

The  Oswego  Cotton  Mills,  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and 
owned  by  Luther  Wright,  Esq.,  is  a  prosperous,  productive,  and  well 
managed  establishment,  operating  2,664  spindles  and  83  looms,  and  gives 
constant  employment  to  65  operators. 

Various  branches  of  manufactures  are  established  and  carried  on  in  the 
city,  which  contribute  to  make  up  an  interest  of  considerable  importance — 
among  them  are  several  ship-yards,  marine-railways,  <!bc.,  for  taking  out 
and  repairing  vessels.  An  extensive  and  constantly  increasing  business 
is  done  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  for  Western  markets.  There  are  a 
number  of  establishments  in  the  city  engaged  in  this  business,  at  which 
Canadian  sawed  lumber,  entered  free  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  is 
planed,  grooved,  and  fitted  for  laying  by  machinery,  and  then  reshipped 
to  Western  ports. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  lumber  is  shipped  from  Oswego  to  Chicago,  a 
distance  of  more  than  1,100  miles,  for  $3  per  thousand  feet,  when  it  costs 
13  50  to  ship  it  200  miles  by  canal  to  the  Hudson,  and  $4  from  St.  Clair 
River  to  Chicago.  Such  is  the  controlling  force  of  the  laws  of  trade,  that 
the  lumber  of  Lake  Ontario  will  go  to  the  ports  of  Lake  Michigan  when 
the  prices  there  are  even  with  those  in  the  markets  of  the  Hudson.  The 
demand  for  up-freights  is  at  the  great  receiving  points  of  down-freights, 
hence  the  low  rates  for  up-freights  from  these  points. 

The  demand  for  rents,  and  the  consequent  amount  of  building  going  on 
in  the  city,  gives  full  employment  to  all  kinds  of  mechanical  labor.  Of 
new  public  buildings  erected,  there  is  the  "  Gerrit  Smith  Library,"  a  hand- 
some building,  occupying  an  elevated  position,  and  is  a  fitting  memorial 
of  the  munificence  and  liberality  of  the  name  it  bears.  A  splendid  edifice 
is  now  going  up,  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  for  a 
Custom-house,  Post-office,  and  United  States  Court-rooms,  to  be  completed, 
according  to  contract,  the  present  season. 

Movement  of  Flour  and  Grain  Eastward  in  1856. — The  movement 
of  the  great  staples  of  flour  and  grain  east  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  commercial  channels  through  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  indi- 
cate the  present  state  of  the  contest  for  the  trade  of  the  great  and  prolific 
West  and  North.  In  the  following  condensed  view  of  this  movement,  all 
kinds  of  grain  are  classed  under  one  head,  the  great  bulk  of  which  con- 
sisted of  wheat  and  corn.  That  entering  the  State  by  Suspension  Bridge 
and  at  Rochester,  was  wholly  wheat,  as  was  most  of  that  entering  at 
Oswego,  Cape  Vincent,  Ogdensburg,  and  Montreal.  Of  the  grain  entering 
at  Dunkirk,  there  is  no  public  or  official  report.  With  these  explanations 
the  following  table  is  presented,  showing  the  quantity  of  flour  and  grain 
entering  at  the  principal  receiving  points  on  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  the 
St  Lawrence,  in  1856,  with  the  total  of  grain,  including  flour  at  the  rate 
of  4i  bushels  per  barrel : — 
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,  Floor,  bbls.  Groin,  bash.  Tot  Grain,  bug. 

Dunkirk 350,000           1,676,000 

Buffalo 1,167,726  20,1 28,667  26,606.060 

SuspensioD  Bridge 804,624  900,000  2,270,868 

Rochester 880,000  880,000 

Oswego 202,980  12,690,889  18,604.074 

Cape  ViDcent 889,798  948,874  2,472,966 

Ogdensburg 864,964  1,026,844  2,688,682 

Montreal 695.698  1,036,719  8,717,867 

Total 8,866,999         87,001,498         62,148,486 

In  this  vast  movement  the  railroads  performed  an  agency  in  the  trans- 
portation of  a  large  portion  of  the  fifty-two  million  bushels.  Of  the  flour 
received  at  Buffalo,  one-half  was  consigned  to  the  Central  Railroad  line, 
and  nearly  the  entire  receipts  at  that  point  went  East  by  railroad.  A 
larger  portion  than  ever  before  of  the  receipts  at  Montreal  were  from  the 
Western  States,  and  form  a  fair  average  of  the  receipts  there  for  the  last 
ten  years.  The  lower  St.  Lawrence  has  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
trade  of  Canada  West  by  the  operation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  the 
railroad  connection  at  Suspension  Bridge. 

In  concluding  this  review  of  the  business  at  the  port  of  Oswego  for 
1856,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  leading  features  pre- 
sented. They  are  sufficiently  prominent  to  justify  bright  and  cheering 
prospects  for  the  rapid  advance  and  future  commercial  importance  of  the 
city.  The  practical  results  of  the  past  vindicate  and  establish  the  unri- 
valed advantages,  commercial  and  manufacturing,  Oswego  possesses  in 
being  the  nearest  lake  port  to  tide-water — combining  both  canal  and 
railroad  transportation,  in  a  harbor  not  only  among  the  safest  and  most 
accessible,  but  susceptible  of  indefinite  enlargement.  Her  water-power 
is  unequaled,  whether  for  availability  or  magnitude. 

The  Oswego  River  forms  the  outlet  to  the  family  of  lakes  which  cluster 
in  the  great  bosom  of  Central  New  York,  and  drains  a  territory  larger 
than  that  drained  by  the  Merrimack,  the  main  artery  to  the  great  manu- 
facturing interests  of  New  England.  There  are  eleven  of  the  lakes  referred 
to,  and  the  largest  among  them  are  the  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Oneida,  Canan- 
daigua,  Skeneateles,  and  Onondaga.  These  lakes  form  immense  natural 
reservoirs  which  prevent  floods  or  undue  exhaustion.  The  extreme  eleva- 
tion and  depression  of  the  river,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  does  not  exceed 
three  feet — so  that  no  disasters,  so  common  to  great  water-power  rivers, 
ever  occur  by  reason  of  freshets. 

The  Oswego  River  has  a  fall  of  110  feet  within  12  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  lake.  Of  this  fall,  34  feet  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
city.  The  110  feet  fall  is  so  distributed  that,  by  six  successive  dams,  the 
water  of  the  river  may  be  used  by  raceways  nearly  the  whole  distance  of 
the  12  miles,  affording  one  of  the  finest  water-powers  in  the  world,  of 
which  but  a  small  part  is  yet  occupied.  Enterprise  and  capita]  cannot 
fail  to  be  attracted  to  the  employment  of  this  vast  water-power  for  the 
establishment  of  manufactures,  from  which  the  markets  of  the  great  West 
will  be  supplied  with  their  products  at  no  very  distant  day. 

Having  shown  that  Oswego  has  the  elements  and  resources  of  a  great 
city,  it  only  remains  to  glance  at  the  favorable  character  of  her  location 
on'  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  its  extreme  southeastern 
angle.    The  city  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Oswego  River,  which  divides 
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its  present  population  about  equally.  The  grounds,  rising  by  a  gradual 
slope  from  either  side  of  the  ri^er  and  the  lake,  afford  cheap  and  easy 
drainage.  From  the  influence  of  the  deep  water  of  Lake  Ontario,  which 
never  freezes  to  any  considerable  extent,  tne  climate  of  Oswego  is  more 
salubrious  and  of  a  more  even  temperature  than  that  of  any  other  city  in 
the  State.  Observations  show  that  the  mercury  never  ranges  at  Oswego 
as  low  in  winter,  nor  as  high  in  summer,  as  at  Albany  and  Buffalo,  in  a 
parallel  further  south.  The  lists  of  mortality  prove  that  the  health  of 
Oswego  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  city,  and  that  no  epidemic  has  ever 
found  a  lodgment  within  her  borders.  No  locality  has  more  attractic»us 
88  a  place  of  residence — whether  as  respects  salubrity,  society,  or  facilities 
for  education,  independent  of  the  wide  and  prolific  field  that  invites  enter- 
prise and  capital. 
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The  champions  of  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  cities  of  North  America 
will  be  in  the  interior  plain,  diflfer  on  the  important  point  whether  they 
will  grow  up  on  the  border  of  the  great  rivers  or  ^  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes.     Until  within  twenty  years,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Pittsburg, 
and  St.  Louis  would  have  been  named  as  the  only  places  in  the  great  Weet^ 
Buffalo  perhaps  excepted,  whose  future  could,  without  a  resulting  smile  of 
derision,  be  compared  with  the  leading  cities  of  the  Atlantic.    The  tide 
of  immigration  about  the  lake  borders,  since  1 830,  has  materially  changed 
the  relative  claims  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  interior — the  great 
river  and  the  lake  regions.    And  such  has  been  the  development  of  the 
leading  lake  cities  during  the  last  ten  years,  that  the  ablest  champions  of 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  have  had  all  their  ability  called  into  requisition 
to  keep  up  the  requisite  confidence  among  their  own  citizens  that  success- 
ful rivals  for  pre-eminence  are  not  about  t'j  spring  up  in  the  North.  Among 
these,  Col.  Manufield,  of  Cincinnati,  a  well-known  statistical  writer,  has, 
in  a  great  number  of  articles,  one  of  which  is  copied  in  this  Magazine  of 
October,  1856,  undertaken  with  characteristic  ability,  (and  I  hope  I  may 
add,  without  offense,  with  his  usual  leaning  in  favor  oJT  his  Cincinnati,)  to 
prove  that,  on  the  great  rivers  and  not  on  the  ^reat  lakes,  the  greatest 
cities  on  the  continent  are  to  grow  up,  and  that  Cmcinnati  is  certainly  to 
be  the  city.    His  reasons  are  based  on  assumed  facts,  which  appear  to  me 
to  be  no  facts.    One  of  these  is,  that  Cincinnati  is  nearer  the  center  of 
the  commercial  power  of  the  continent  than  any  of  her  lake-border  rivals. 
Another  assumed  fact  which  will  not  bear  investigation  is,  that,  by  means 
of  the  two  great  railway  lines  over  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  connecting  railways  westward,  Cincinnati  will  be 
provided  with  facilities  for  commercial  intercourse  with  the  great  Atlantic 
marts,  as  good  as  those  of  which  the  lake  cities  many  avail  themselves. 
Let  us  first  examine  the  claim  of  Cincinnati  to  be  more  central.    In  this 
respect  several  lake  cities — indeed,  all  of  them  on  the  south  shores,  east- 
ward of  and  including  Detroit,  are  more  central  than  Cincinnati.    Take 
Toledo,  for  instance.    The  line  of  equal  distance  between  Cincinnati  and 
Toledo,  extending  eastwardly  from  a  point  half-way  between  them,  would 
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strike  the  Atlantic  below  the  latitude  of  WashiDgton;  and,  eztendiw 
westwardly,  would  cross  the  Mississippi  River  near  the  mouth  of  Rods 
River,  at  Davenport 

An  inspection  of  this  line  drawn  on  a  map  o'f  the  United  States  renders 
it  too  plain  to  admit  of  dispute,  that  more  than  half  the  population,  and 
nearly  all  the  great  commercial  marts  of  the  United  States,  are  nearer 
Toledo  than  Cincinnati.  If  the  Canadas  be  added,  as  forming  a  part  of 
our  commercial  community,  the  preponderance  in  favor  of  Toledo  is  suffix 
ciently  striking. 

To  prove  that  Toledo  is  nearer  to  Quebec,  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore,  is  equivalent  to  proof  that  it  is  nearer  to  the  cono- 
merce  of  the  ^orld  beyond,  for  these  cities  are  the  chief  gateways  of  that 
commerce.  A  comparison,  in  reference  to  proximity  and  easy  access  to 
our  own  great  manufacturing  centers,  will  result  as  decidedly  in  favor  of 
our  lake  city.  New  England,  New  York,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  aoe 
much  within  the  region  of  greater  proximity  to  Toledo. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  mere  lineal  distance  cannot  measure  the 
relative  capabilities  of  commercial  channels,  and  that,  although  Toledo  is, 
beyond  doubt,  nearer,  measuring  on  the  map,  to  the  great  centers  of  our 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  and  our  manufacturing  region  than  Cin- 
cinnati, yet  it  may  be  otherwise  if,  as  a  test,  equated  distance,  or  the  actual 
route  of  commerce  be  adopted.  With  these  tests,  no  enlightened  advo- 
cate of  Cincinnati,  after  investigation,  would  challenge  a  comparison.  For 
seven  months  in  the  year  Toledo  has  a  water  way,  every  year  improved 
in  time  and  cost,  directly  to  ocean  commerce,  by  way  of  Quebec,  with  a 
lockage  of  ^yQ  hundred,  and  fifty  feet,  and  by  way  of  New  York,  the  great 
center  of  our  commerce,  with  six  hundred  and  forty  feet  lockage,  on  the 
Lake  Champlain  route,  and  six  hundred  and  ninety  feet  by  the  Erie  Canal 
This  canal  is  to  be  enlarged,  within  three  years,  to  a  capacity  which  will 
enable  vessels  carrying  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  to  pass  from  Buffalo 
and  Oswego  to  the  Hudson  River.  This  water  way  between  the  upper 
lake  and  Atlantic  cities,  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  is  so  superior  to 
that  which  Cincinnati  has,  by  way  of  the  upper  Ohio  River  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canals,  that  she  now  uses  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  by  which  to 
reach  this  lake  route  at  Toledo,  for  a  portion  of  her  direct  water  freight- 
age to  the  Atlantic  cities.  This  is  such  acknowledgement  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  lake  route  as  no  plausibility  of  argument  can  answer.  When 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  shall  be  completed,  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  McAlpine,  late  Chief  Engineer  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
that  the  line  of  drainage  of  the  tract  by  this  canal  will  be  extended  south- 
ward and  westward,  so  as  to  embrace  within  its  territory  all  the  country 
to  a  line  about  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  westward  of  thie 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  indefinitely. 

This  opinion  is  sustained  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature  in  1854,  by 
an  array  of  facts  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  carriage,  by  lake,  river,  canal, 
railway,  and  common  road,  which  must  carry  conviction  to  every  candid 
reader.  Cincinnati  is  fifly  miles  within  this  line  of  drainage  of  the  en- 
larged canal. 

If  Cincinnati  claims  that  by  railway  transport  she  is  to  carry  on  her 
great  exchanges  with  the  Atlantic  marts,  then  she  will  no  less  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  the  lake  border  and  Mohawk  Valley  route.    She  cannot, 
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witb  her  chief  freichte,  go  over  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, by  any  possible  route,  in  (competition  with  the  level  route  to  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  thence  to  the  great  Atlantic  marts  through 
central  New  York.  If  this  competition  is  ^one  into,  it  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  stockholders ;  and,  if  persisted  in,  of  the  bondholders  of  the 
mountain  routes.  Experience  proves  that  it  is  much  easier  to  sink  the 
stock  of  a  railroad  than  to  succeed  against  what  may  be  called  natural 
routes.  If  the  examples  of  this  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  satisfy 
men  who  invest  in  railroad  securities,  others  will  be  added,  furnishing 
abundant,  if  not  satisfactory,  proof  of  this  position. 

A  railroad  nearly  level  may  carry  freight  at  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile 
at  a  better  profit  than  one  having  numerous  high  grades  and  many  short 
curvatures  at  double  that  rate,  especially  as  the  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  level  route  is  usually  very  much  less.  No  fair  man, 
well  informed,  will  compare  freight  routes  by  railway  by  merely  lineal 
distance.  Engineers  diner  somewhat  in  their  rules  for  equating  distances ; 
but,  by  adopting  their  mean,  or  even  their  minimum,  allowance  for  gra- 
dients and  curvatures,  the  route  from  Cincinnati  to  New  York  will  be 
found  shorter  and  cheaper  by  the  way  of  Toledo,  and  thence  by  either 
the  nortli  or  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  than  by  railway  over  the  mount- 
ains south  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  line  to  the  lake  at  Cleveland 
is  a  shorter  route  from  Cincinnati  to  New  York  at  present  than  that  by 
Toledo.  But  it  is  claimed  by  the  managers  of  the  Dayton  and  Micliigan 
Railroad,  and  of  the  Great  Western  of  Canada,  that  their  combined 
route,  when  their  roads  shall  be  completed,  and  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  will  be  the  best  between  Cincinnati  and 
New  York. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  during  the  season  of 
navigation  of  the  Hudson  River,  averaging  nine  months  in  the  year, 
Albany  (so  small  is  the  cost  of  freighting  on  that  river)  is  at  the  door  of 
New  York,  and  may  fairly  be  considered  the  distributing  and  receiving 
point  for  most  of  New  England,  and  for  the  great  cities  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  in  a  considerable  portion  of  their  commerce 
with  the  interior  plain. 

That  proximity  and  the  best  means  of  communication  with  the  chief 
marts  of  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign,  are  to  have  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  future  growth  of  the  interior  leading  cities  and  their  compar- 
ative importance,  seems  quite  certain.  It  is  not,  however,  claimed  that  it 
is  conclusive,  or  applicable  in  all  cases,  without  important  qualifications. 
Chicago  is,  by  water  way,  the  most  distant  of  the  important  lake  cities 
from  the  centers  of  the  world^s  commerce,  but  lake  navigation  is  so  cheap, 
and  her  position  as  an  independent  gathering  and  distributing  mart  for  a 
great  extent  of  fertile  territory  in  progress  of  rapid  improvement  is  so 
commanding,  that  she  may  well  aspire  to  a  rank,  at  a  not  distant  period^ 
among  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion  have 
been  pretty  fully  stated  in  former  articles  in  this  Magazine* 
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Art.  Tl— MINNESOTA  :  THE  GROWTH  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

The  Territory  of  Minnesota,  as  or£:anized  by  an  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3d,  1849,  and  now  embracing  all  that  vast  tract  lying  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Sioux  rivers,  since  ceded  by  the  Dakota  or  Sioux  In- 
dians to  the  United  States,  comprises  a  vast  area  of  about  166,000  square 
miles,  or  106,000,000  acres,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix, 
on  the  east,  to  the  l^iissouri,  on  the  west,  and  from  the  JBritish  line,  lati- 
tude 49^,  on  the  north,  to  the  Iowa  line,  on  the  south,  embracing  more 
than  seven  degrees  of  latitude,  or  running  a  distance,  north  and  south,  of 
over  five  hundred  miles,  composed  principally  of  high,  rolling  prairie  of 
sandy  loam,  interspersed  with  numerous  groves  and  belts  of  woodland, 
well  watered  by  numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  some  of  them  navigable. 

Though  of  recent  settlement,  it  long  ago  attracted  those  adventurous 
spirits — the  trapper  and  tho  trader — those  peculiar  geniuses,  recognizing 
no  law,  untutored,  save  in  their  own  peculiar  craft,  as  the  dusky  Indian 
who  so  long  reigned  supreme  over  this  vast  region,  yet  who  have  done 
more  towards  developing  and  peopling  our  Western  wilderness  than  any 
other  class.  Here,  by  turns  mingling  with  the  Ojibway,  Dakota,  <5r  Sissi- 
ton,  sharing  the  smoke  of  their  wigwams,  and  joining  their  council-fires, 
they  pursue  their  avocations  on  the  hunting  grounds  of  their  red  brethren, 
to  return  to  civilization  to  tell  strange  and  wondrous  tales  of  the  bloom- 
ing prairies,  the  crystalline  lakes,  and  open  woodlands,  stretching  far  away 
to  the  northwest  across  the  great  Father  of  Waters. 

As  early  as  1680,  Hennepin,  a  zealous  Jesuit  missionary  of  the  cross, 
penetrated  these  wilds,  followed  by  such  voyageurs  as  La  Hontan  and 
Le  Suer ;  and  still  later,  somewhere  within  the  present  century,  Nicollet, 
Schoolcraft,  and  Keating  explored  this  region.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
spring  of  1849  that  the  influx  of  white  population  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced,  which,  till  the  present  time,  has  been  upward,  onward,  and 
never  ceasing.  Witliin  that  time  its  population,  then  composed  entirely 
of  the  employers  and  attaches  of  the  fur  trade,  which  was  then  the  para- 
mount, if  not  the  sole,  business  interest  of  the  country,  has  reached  two 
hundred  thousand  or  more — representing  the  bone  and  sinew,  the  energy, 
the  intelligence,  and  the  industry  of  the  whole  Union. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  at  this  moment  this  vigorous  ofishoot 
of  our  broad  domain  continues  to  attract  the  eager,  speculative  eye  of  our 
people.  Possessing  a  climate  the  most  exhilarating,  and  peculiarly  adapted 
to  tne  nature  of  the  soil ;  free  from  the  enervating  malaria  arising  from  the 
decomposed  mold  of  the  bottoms  of  southern  Illinois  and  the  West  in 
general ;  made  up  of  high,  rolling  table  lands,  mostly  prairie,  of  whose  fertil- 
ity and  productiveness  there  remains  no  longer  a  doubt ;  watered  by  nu- 
merous lakes  and  streams,  aftbrding  in  their  course  water-power  capable 
of  easy  improvement  for  all  manufacturing  purposes ;  a  direct  steam  com- 
munication with  the  markets  of  the  South  and  East ;  superior  lands  open 
for  settlement  at  government  prices ;  a  home  market  for  produce,  ana  at 
higher  prices  than  can  be  realized  at  any  other  point  in  the  West,  to  sub- 
sist the  various  Indian  tribes,  and  to  supply  the  forts  and  government 
forces  in  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  thousands  engaged  in  the  pineries  and 
lumber  business  of  the  upper  country ;  with  these  advantages,  and  many 
more,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  short  chapter  to  mention,  it  is  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  Minnesota  should  have  outstripped  all  her  sisterhood  in 
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her  short  race,  and  that  her  prodigious  strides  towards  power  and  posi- 
tion, as  a  member  of  this  great  confederacy,  should  stand  before  us  with- 
out a  parallel. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  we  give  below  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  in  a  few  of  the  older  counties  for  1852,  as 
eompared  with  the  Auditor's  report  for  1856 : — 


Taxable 
CoantieflL  property.  Tax. 

Bamsej 11,060.820  $1,060  82 

Benton. 103.170        103  17 

Waahingtoo. 843,760       848  76 


Taxable 
Counties.  property.  Tax. 

Chisago $46,890  |46  89 

Hennepia 48,626  48  62 


ToUl 11,698,166  |1,698  17 

TAXABLE  PROrSETT  IN  1866. 


Taxable 

OoqbUm.  property.  Tax. 

Bamsej $6,080,866  |6,030  86 

Heonepia 3.46<J,812  8.459  81 

¥iDOoa 1.946,262  1,946  26 

WaahiDgtOQ 1,938,648  1,988  64 

DikoU^ 1,907.682  1.907  68 

HoQitoii. 1,057,220  1,057  22 

Fillmore 968,000  968  00 

OhnsUd 867.588  867  68 

Cbisago 728,956  728  95 

Scott 697,613  697  61 

Qoodbue 630,227  680  22 

Rice. 613,384  618  86 

Mower. 457,538  467  58 


Taxable 
Counties.  property. 

Nicollett 1489,891 

Morrison 402,006 

Wabaahaw 172.166 

Dodge...    168,772 


Carver 
Le  Seuer  . 
Blue  Earth, 
Wright... 
BentoD .  . 
Stearns. .. 
Sibley .... 


161,164 
160,2C4 
141,877 
127,714 
110.666 
91,800 
68,781 


Tax. 

$489  89 

402  00 

172  16 

168  77 

161  16 

160  20 

141  87 

127  71 

110  66 

91  80 

68  78 


ToUl 28,841,701  28,84170 


Nine  years  ago  the  rude  cabins  of  a  few  half-breeds  marked  the  spot 
where  now  stands  the  great  northwestern  emporium  St.  Paul,  with  its  tall 
spires  and  elegant  buildings ;  its  commodious  warehouses  and  busy  levees ; 
its  fleet  of  barges  and  steamboats.  Enthroned  a  queen,  she  sits  upon  the 
terraces  of  that  elevated  plateau,  and  is  destined,  commercially  speaking, 
to  give  laws  to  much  of  that  immense  region  around  her.  She  is  the 
grand  center  of  distribution  for  all  the  upper  country,  as  well  as  by  the 
Minnesota  River  for  the  rich  valley  to  the  southwest,  drained  by  that  im- 
portant tributary ;  and  must  so  remain,  till  the  interior  and  southwestern 
tier  of  counties  shall  have  been  tapped  by  a  railroad,  opening  a  commu- 
nication with  the  Mississippi  at  a  point  lower  down,  as  is  contemplated. 
The  completion  of  the  projected  line  of  railroad,  uniting  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior country  with  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Paul,  with  no  other  interest  than 
that  of  being  the  great  entrep6t  for  that  section,  acknowledged  by  all  the 
richest  mining  region  in  the  world,  in  future  employing  thousands,  as  she 
must  ever  remain  the  principal  depot  for  the  supply  of  the  immense  agri- 
caltural  district  to  the  north  and  west,  must  ever  give  to  St.  Paul  an  im- 
portant position  as  a  place  of  transphipment. 

There  are  also  many  other  important  towns  springing  into  existence  on 
every  hand — indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  site  on  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  boundary  line  of  Iowa  to  the  Sauk  Rapids,  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  above  St.  Paul,  but  what  is  prospectively  a  city  in  the  eyes  of  its 
hopeful  inhabitants;  and  away  off  in  the  interior,  following  the  line  of  the 
Minnesota  River,  which  penetrates  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  known 
at  the  rich  Valley  of  the  Minnesota,  comprising  the  choicest  lands  for  all 
aprieuitaral  purposes — on  the  wide-spread  lawns  and  elevated  plateaus 
frmging  the  rirer's  bank,  every  available  site  is  oecnpied,  and  teeming 
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with  life  and  busy  industry.  Steamboats  from  St  Paul  come  swarming 
with  emigrants ;  steam  mills  have  been  put  up ;  and  good  and  substantial 
buildings,  some  of  them  claiming  a  share  of  elegance  vieing  with  any  to 
be  found  in  the  inland  towns  of  our  old  homes  in  the  East,  hare  been 
erected.  Many  of  these  towns  already  boast  some  hundreds  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  real  life,  bustling  activity,  and  energy  of  character  every- 
where displayed,  are  sure  guaranties  of  the  future  destiny  that  awaits 
them.  The  land  grants  given  Minnesota  by  the  last  session  of  Congress 
for  railroad  purposes,  will  doubtless  soon  give  this  fair  section  a  more  di- 
rect outlet  to  the  Mississippi,  when  its  future  products  will  find  a  ready 
sale  in  the  grain  markets  of  the  East. 

In  further  proof  of  what  we  have  said  in  this  short  chapter  concerning 
Minnesota,  as  more  to  the  point  and  with  as  broad  a  margin  of  truth  as 
anything  we  can  say,  we  give  below  an  extract  from  the  remarks  of  J. 
Wesley  Bond,  touching  emigration  and  the  character  of  this  growing 
country : — 

•*  ICniijrration  to  the  West  has  heretofore  been  nauseously  associated  with  the 
idea  of  low  latitudes,  the  miasmas  of  flat  lauds,  and  consequent  disease,  and 
heart-sickeninjr  div-appointment.  It  has,  too,  been  associated  with  backwoods  in- 
stitutions,  lyuch-hiw,  the  bowie-knife,  uncertain  means  of  education,  and  a  gospel 
ministry  on  horseback.  Minnesota  presents  another  picture,  and  is  truly  a  pne- 
nomenou  in  the  eyes  of  the  migrating  world.  It  occupies  a  high  latitude,  has  a 
quickly  drained  surface,  and  is  the  inviting  home  of  intelligence,  enterprise,  good 
laws,  schools,  and  churches.  *  «  *  *  The  high-toned  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation, so  different  from  that  usually  found  upon  the  frontier — their  obedience 
to  law — the  zeal  manifested  in  the  cause  of  education — the  disposition  univers- 
ally shown  to  make  every  sacrifice  to  place  the  prosperity  of  the  future  State 
upon  a  sure  basis — the  aversion  felt  to  all  schemes  which  may  in  anywise  entail 
embarrassment  or  debt — and  the  general  anxiety  to  maintain  its  character  un- 
blemished, afford  a  sure  guaranty  of  the  moral  principles  by  which  the  people 
will  always  be  guided,  and  upon  which  their  government  will  be  conducted.  * 
♦  *  ♦  The  immigration  to  Minnesota  is  composed  of  men  who  come  with 
the  well-founded  assurance  that  in  a  land  where  nature  has  lavished  her  choicest 
gifts — where  sickness  has  no  dwelling-place — where  the  dread  cholera  has  claimed 
no  victims — their  toil  will  be  amply  rewarded,  while  their  persons  and  property 
are  fully  protected  by  the  broad  shield  of  the  law.  The  sun  shines  not  upon  a 
fairer  region — one  more  desirable  as  a  home  for  the  merchant  and  the  mechanic, 
the  farmer  and  the  laborer,  or  where  their  industry  will  be  more  surely  requited, 
than  Minnesota." 


Art.  TIL— COINAGE  OF  TUB  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  law  relating  to  foreign  coins,  and  the  coinage  of  cents  at  the  Mint 
of  the  United  States,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  approved 
February  21,  1857,  (published  in  the  Merchants^  Magazine  of  April,  1857, 
vol.  xxxvi.,  pp.  470,  471,)  provides,  "That  hereafter  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  make  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  up  to 
the  30th  of  June  in  each  year,  so  that  the  same  may  appear  in  his  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  the  finances."  Heretofore  the  annual  report  of  the 
Director  has  been  made  to  exhibit  the  operations  of  the  Mint  during  each 
calendar  year ;  and  the  Merchants^  Magazine  has,  each  year  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1839,  given  a  full  synopsis  of  that  report.  Owing  to  the 
change  juat  mentioned,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  make  an  exhibit  of  the 
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total  operations  of  the  Mint  to  the  present  time.  In  the  number  of  the 
Magazine  for  February,  1849,  vol.  xx.,  pp.  200-206.)  we  published  n  state- 
ment of  the  total  coinage  and  other  operations  of  the  Mint  and  its  branches 
to  the  close  of  the  year  i847.  On  this  account,  and  from  our  frequent 
publications  of  the  transactions  of  the  Mint,*  we  shall  now  present  a 
succinct  account  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  since  1847,  though 
embracing  in  our  summary  the  total  coinage,  deposits,  etc.,  from  1793. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Director,  James  Ross  Snowdejj,  for  the 
year  1856,  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  January  31, 
1857,  we  condense  the  subjoined  synopsis: — 

DEPOSrrS   AT   THE   U.  8.   MINT   AND    BRANCHES,   AND    ASSAY    OFFICE,   ISof). 

Gold.  Silver.  Total. 

Mintof  U.S.,  Philadelphia...  $7,479,6«8  10  $1,730,917  11  $9,210,485  21 

Bnuicb  Mint,  New  Orleana .. .  810,925  «7  2,668,803  02  2,979,728  69 

San  Francisco...  29,209.218  24  246,762  92  29,455,971   16 

Dahlonega 101,405  26         101,405  26 

Charlotte 178,692  63         178,592  63 

Aiway  Office,  New  York 17,803,692  40  474,161  38  18,277.863  78 

Total  deposits $66,078,402  20      $5,120,634  48      $60,199,036  68 

Less  by  re-depositfi. 6,748,705  62  431,406  00  7,180,110  62 

Actual  deposits,  1856 $48,329,696  68      $4,689,229  43      $68,018,926  11 


*£ach  number  of  the  Merckanu"  Ma/^azine^  in  its  department  entitled  "Commercial  Chronicle 
tad  Review,*'  contains  a  detailed  statement  of  tlie  operations  of  tlio  United  States  Mint  and  Branches, 
and  the  Assay  Office,  during  the  montli  preceding  its  publication.  The  following  is  a  list  of  refer- 
enoes  to  volnmes  of  the  Magazine  from  1348  to  1857,  containing  statements  relating  to  the  United 
States  Mint  and  its  branches: — 


u 
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u 
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Ingots  of  gold  used  by  U.  8.  Mint xx vi  1 1.  725 

Act  for  Assay  Office  in  New  York "      600 

Act  regulating  silver  coinage,  etc '*      001 

Provisions  of  now  coinage  law "      785 

New  silver  coinage  of  U.  JJ "      735 

Mint,  purchase  of  silver  by xxix.  855 

**     and  branches,  California  gold  at, 
1848-53,  and  increase  of  specie 

inU.8 "     782 

gold  and  silver  bullion  at,  1351-4.    "     788 
at  Phira,  expenses  and  receipts. .  .xxx.  610 

"       coins  on  hand  at "     610 

Branch  Mint  at  San  Francisco xxxL  296 

Mint  and  branches,  operations  In  1854.xxxii.  786 

Branch  Mint  at  San  Francisco xsxiii.  858 

Mint  at  Phll'a,  purchases  of  silv.  coin'go    '*      857 
and  branches,  operations  in  1655.xxxiv.  721 

value  of  silver  coin  at ^       594 

Branch  at  San  Francisco,  coinage  of '55     **      218 
Coinage  of  U.  States,  gold  and  silver, 

1798-1856 xxxT.    97 

Mint  at  Phil'a,  description  of,  etc ''     844 

Act  of  Feb>  21, 1867,  on  foreign  ooina 
and  coinage  of  cents. xxxvi.  470 

T<rianMi  of  the  Magazine  also  contains  statistics  of  the  coinage  of  Mints  of  foreign  conntrios, 
sad  artides  and  paragraphs  on  ths  currency  used  by  the  United  States  and  other  nations. 
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54  Coinage  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States, 

The  description  of  the  total  deposits  was  as  follows : — 


GOLD. 

Foreign  coin $60,923  47 

Foreign  bullion 888,766  40 

U.  S.  coin,  O.S 1,666  00 

U.  S.  bullion 64,627,147  88 


Total  gold $56,078,402  20 


SILVER. 

Depopit'd,  incrd*g  purc's      $4,798,696  06 
U.  S.  bullion,  parted.. . .  821,988  88 


Total  silver $6,1 20,684  48 

Total  gold 66,078,402  20 


ToUl  depoeits,  gold  and  silver,  1866   $60,199,086  68 

COINAGE    IN    1856,    INCLUDING    BARS. 


Gold  bars $22,646,696  86 

Silver  bars 61,480  17 


Gold  coins $36,697,768  50 

Silver  coins 5,135,240  00 

Copper  coins 27,106  78 

Total  amount  of  coinage,  including  bars $64,667,142  80 

The  number  of  pieces  of  coin  struck  was  83,863,847;  the  number  of 
gold  and  silver  bars,  7,119. 

The  foregoing  statement  presents  the  entire  amount  received  and  oper- 
ated upon  at  all  the  Mints  and  the  Assay  Office  during  18oC  ;  but  it  is 
proper  to  remark  that  some  of  the  bullion  received  at  San  P>ancisco,  and 
formed  into  bars,  is  subsequently  deposited  at  the  other  minting  establish- 
ments, and  the  deposits  received  for  coinage  at  the  Assay  Office  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Mint.  Deducting  these  re-deposits,  the  actual  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  received  during  the  year  was  $53,018,926  63. 

The  operations  of  coinage  at  the  several  Mints  and  the  Assay  Office, 
during  the  year,  were  as  follows : — 

Gold.  SUver.  Total. 

Mint  of  U.S.,  Philadelphia...  $11,074,388  12  $8,246,268  09  $14,846,762  99 

Branch  Mint,  New  Orleans...  292,760  00  1,744,000  00  2,086.760  00 

San  Francisco..  28,815.637  84  200,609  45  28,616,147  29 

Dahlonega.    ...  102,676  00         102,675  00 

Charlotte 162,067  60         162,067  60 

Assay  Office,  New  York. 19,896,046  89  6,792  68  19,402,889  62 

Total $69,848,866  86      $5,196,670  17       $64,667,142  80 

The  total  amount  given  above  as  the  coinage  at  Philadelphia,  includes 
the  sum  of  $27,106  78,  which  was  the  amount  of  the  copper  coinage,  all 
of  which  is  coined  at  the  principal  Mint.  The  coinage  at  Philadelphia, 
during  the  year,  largely  exceeded  the  deposits.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  operations  of  coinage  were  suspended  during  several  months  of 
the  year  1855,  during  the  progress  of  the  work  done  at  the  Mint  to 
render  it  fire-proof,  etc.  The  bullion  then  received  was  coined  during 
the  year  1856. 

The  operations  at  the  Branch  Mint  at  New  Orleans  were  suspended  in 
October,  1856,  in  consequence  of  the  repairs  then  commenced  to  render 
the  Mint  building  fire-proof.  It  is  expected  that  the  operations  at  that 
institution  will  be  resumed  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  1857. 

The  operations  of  coinage  at  San  Francisco  were  as  follows : — Gold 
coins,  $25,146,400;  silver  coinf-,  $177,000;  refined  gold  bars,  (27  in 
number,)  $122,136  55  ;  unparted  or  unrefined  gold  bars,  (928  in  number,) 
$8,047,001  29;  total  operations  of  coinage,  including  bars,  $28,516,147  29. 

The  operations  of  the  branches  at  Dahlonega  and  Charlotte  are  confined 
to  gold. 
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The  deposits  at  the  Assay  OflSce  at  New  York  were  paid  as  follows : — In 
fine  bars,  ;i}ld,094,d86  86  ;  in  coin,  $5,183,467  42.  The  number  of  gold 
bare  prepared  and  stamped  at  this  office  was  4,727,  of  the  value  of 
119,396,046  89. 


GOLD    COINAOE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


MINT  OF  THE   DNITKD  STATES   AT   PHILADELPBIA. 


Y«ar«. 

1798-1817.... 

1818-1887 

1838-1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1861 

1842 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1S66 


1838-1647.. 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1864 

1865 

1856 


Total.. 


1854. 
1855. 
1856. 


Total... 


Tean. 

1888-1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

185S  .. 
1854... 
1856... 
1866... 


. .  •  • 


Doab.  «aglea, 
pieces. 


1,170.261 

2,087.155 

2,058,026 

1,261,326 

767,899 

864,666 

829,878 


Eagles, 
pieces. 

182,692 

1,'2V7,759 
145,484 
658.618 
291.461 
176.828 
263,106 
201,253 

64,250 
121,701 

60,490 


Half  eagles, 
pieces. 

845,909 

8,087,926 

3,269,921 

260,776 

188,070 

64,491 

377,606 

673,901 

305,770 

160,676 

117,098 

197,990 


Qnar.  eagles, 
pieces. 

22.197 

879,908 

345,626 

8,886 

28,294 

252,928 

1,372.748 

1,169,681 

1,404.668 

696,258 

236,480 

384,240 


Dollsn, 
pieces^ 


BEANOa   MINT,   NEW  ORLEANS. 


141,000 

316,000 

190,000 

71,000 

3.250 

8,000 

2,260 


1,260,842 
36,850 
28,900 
57,500 
268.000 
18,000 
61,000 
62.600 
18,000 
14,500 


709,926 


41,000 


46,000 
11.000 
10.000 


660,628 

'  '84,666 
148,000 
140,000 

163,000 

iljoo' 


730,500         1,560.692  818,026 

BRANCH  MINT,  SAN   rRANOISOO. 


141,468 

859,176 

1,181,760 

2,182,898 


128,826 

9,000 

73,500 

206,826 


268 
61,000 
94,100 


155,863 


246 

VuVo 

71,366 


688.667 
481.968 
8,317.671 
2,046.861 
4,076,061 
1,639.446 
768,269 
1,762,986 


Total 8,024,211         3,328,082         9,895,030         6,686,804       14,770,248 


....M..« 

216,000 
14,000 
290,000 
140,000 
290,000 

'55,060 


1,096,628    1,004,000 


14,682 
24,666 
89,288 


-BRANCH  MINT,  DAHLONBOA.--> 


-BRANCH  MINT,  CHABLUTTE.- 


Hair  eagles, 
pit 


676,663 
47,466 
89,036 
43,960 
62.710 
91.452 
89,678 
66.418 
22,482 
19.786 


Quar.  eagles, 
pieces. 

134,101 

18.771 

10.946 

12.148 

11.264 

4,078 

8,178 

1,760 

1.128 

874 


Dollars, 
pieces. 


21.688 
8,882 
9,882 
6.860 
6,588 
2,936 
1,811 
1,460 


Half  eagles, 
pieces. 

269,424 
64,472 
64,823 
63.691 
49,176 
72,574 
66,671 
39.288 
39.788 
28,467 


Qaar.  eagles, 
pieces. 

123.676 
16,788 
10,220 

9,148 
14,928 

9,772 


7,296 
8,677 
7,918 


Dollars, 
pieces. 

... ... 

ii,'6'84 
6,966 

41,276 
9,484 

11,616 


Total.  ••        1,049,476         198,242      69,001         757,169        208,818      90,619 
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The  amount  of  coinage  of  three-dollar  gold  pieces  has  been  as  follows:- 


TearSk 

1864 

1866 

1866 


PhfTA. 
188.618 
60,666 
26.010 

N.  Orleans.   S.Fr'ndMo.  Dahlonegm. 

24.000         1.120 

6.600         

84.600         

TotaO. 

168.738 
67.165 
60.610 

Total 215,188         24,000        41,100         1,12(>         281,408 

At  Charlotte,  no  coinage  of  this  denomination  has  been  made. 

VALUE  OP  GOLD  COINAGE,  NOT  INCLUDING  GOLD  BARS. 

Charlotte.      San  FrancisM^ 


Years. 

Philadelpliia. 

New  Orleans^ 

DahlonegSb 

To  1888 

$28,260,340 

1888-47 

29,491,010 

16,189,866 

i,218.0in 

1648... 

2.780,980 

868,600 

271,762i 

1849... 

7,948,882 

464,000 

244,1 80i 

1860... 

27.766,4451 

8,619,000 

268,502 

1861... 

62.148,446 

9,796,000 

851.592 

1852... 

61,606,6881 

4,470.000 

478.815 

1868... 

86,866,62  !♦ 

2.220,000 

462,918 

1854... 

20.049.799* 

1,274,600 

^2,760 

1866... 

10,694,454* 

450,500 

116.7781 

1866... 

10,993.976* 

292,760 

102,676 

1,666,060 
364,830 
861,299 
847,791 
824  464 
896,734 
889.870 
214,H52i 


4,084.207^ 


217.935^     17,598.800«- 
162,067i     26,146.400» 


Total     1272,869,992*      188,120,616      16.792.841        |4,884,6»4    $46,828,907* 

The  asterisk  (*)  affixed  in  the  foregoing  table  to  the  amounts  of  coinage 
at  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco,  1863-oG,  denotes  that  gold  bars  were 
also  minted  in  the  same  years  at  those  establishments. 


VALUE    OF    GOLD    BARS  MINTED. 


Tears. 

1868... 
1864... 
1866... 
1866... 


Philadelphia. 

$16,835,997  94 

17,643,270  68 

16,298  14 

80,412  12 


•FINE   GOLD  BARS.- 
San  FraxuHsco. 


5,863  16 

88,782  60 

122,186  66 


New  York. 

2,888.069  18* 
20,441,813  63 
19,396,046  89 


UNPART  D  BARS. 
San  Francisoo* 

5,641.604  05 
8.270.694  98 
8.047,001  2» 


Total..   $38,675,978  78   $216,782  21   $42,726,919  70   $11,969,100  27 


To  1864... 

1864 

1866 

1866 


TOTAL   VALUE   OP   GOLD   COINAGE   AND    GOLD   BARS. 

Unpartect  bars. 


Coinage.  Fine  bars. 

$276,408,394  .00  $16,886,997  94 

26,915,918  60  20,637,192  92 

28,977,968  00  20,646,894  27 

86,697,768  60  19,598,695  56 


6,641.604  05 
8.270,694  93 
3,047,001  29 


Total 

$292,244,891  94 
52.094.616  47 
63,795.467  20 
59,848,366  35 


Total..      $868,000,049  00    $76,618,680  69    $11,969,100  27     $456,477,829  96 
DEPOSITS   OP   GOLD   OP   DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION   AT   THR  U.  S.   MINT   k   BRANCHES. 

A  statement  of  the  annual  amounts  of  gold  for  coinage,  at  the  Mint  of 
the  United  States  and  its  branches,  from  mines  in  the  United  States,  from 
1824  to  the  close  of  1847,  is  given  on  page  20.5  of  volume  xx.  Previous 
to  1824,  the  amount  of  $47,000,  from  North  Carolina,  was  deposited  at 
Philadelphia — which  sum,  added  to  the  amount  of  $3,886,136  on  p.  205, 
vol.  XX.,  increases  the  total  deposits  at  Philadelphia,  from  North  Carolina, 
to  $3,933,136,  as  given  below :— 
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DEPOSITED   AT  TUE   MINT  AT   PHILADELPUIA. 


Tewa. 

YirsinU. 

North  Oarolina. 

South  Carolina.         Georgia. 

Tennessee. 

To  1848 

1946,294 

$3,988,186 

$479,866 

$2,880,216 

$28,889 

1848 

67,886 

109,084 

19.228 

8,370 

8,497 

1849 

129,882 

102.688 

4,809 

10,626 

2.789 

1850 

66,991 

43,784 

769 

6,114 

807 

1861 

69,062 

49,440 

12.838 

2,490 

126 

1862 

88,626 

66,248 

4.606 

3,420 

186;J 

62,200 

46,690 

8.622 

1.912 

1854 

23,247 

9,062 

1,220 

7,661 

1865 

28.896i 

22,626 

1,200 

1.733^ 

.  *.  •  • 

1856 

21,607 

12.910 

6.980 

4,910 

Total.... 

11.447.280^ 

$4,898,668 

$632,927 

$2,371.261i 

$86,668 

Alabama.      N.  Mozico 

California.     Other  sources.         Total  dopoeite. 

To  1848.... 

146,493 
8,670 

• .  •  • 
682 

•  • 

$ 

84,237 

$7.1 

fd7,l4I   00 

1848 

44.177  00 

241,644  00 

1849 

2,977         82,889 

6.481,439  00 

144 

6,767,092  00 

1850 

1.178           i 

5,892 

81,667,606  00 

226 

31,790,806  00 

1861 

817 

890 

46,939,867  00 

•  •  •  •  • 

47,074,620  00 

1852 

264 

814 

49,668,623  00 

. .  •  • . 

49,821.490  00 

1853 

< 

8,682 

62.732,227  00 

18.748 

62,867,931  00 

1854 

246 

788 

36,671,186  00 

•  •  • » * 

86,718,868  00 

1855 

810 

900 

2,634.807  63 

1,636 

2,691,497  68 

1856 

( 

2.460 

1,440,134  68 

40,760 

1,628.761  68 

Total..       $64,944      $48,897       $226,278,966  21     $96,740       $236,288,681  21 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  total  amount  of  deposits  at  the 
Branch  Mints  in  each  year  since  1847.  A  subsequent  statement  exhibits 
the  total  amount  derived  from  the  several  States.  The  totals  of  the 
amounts  from  1838  to  1847,  differ  somewhat  from  those  given  on  p.  205, 
vol.  XX.,  which  discrepancy  is  probably  attributable  to  some  amendments 
of  the  former  returns : — 

DEPOSITED   AT   BRANCU   MINTS   AT   CHARLOTTE,   DAIILONEOA.   A    NEW  ORLEANS. 


Charlotte. 

To  1848....  $1,673,718  00 

1848 370,786  00 

1849 890,732  00 

1860 820.289  00 

1861 316,061  00 

1862 430,900  00 

1868 806.167  00 

1864 218,606  00 

1866 216,988  86 

1866 178.692  68 


Dahlonega. 

$8,218,017  00 
271.768  00 
244,131  00 
247,698  00 
879,809  00 
176,789  00 
862,290  00 
280,226  00 
116,662  07 
101.405  26 


Now  Orleans. 

$119,699  00 

12,698  00 

677,189  00 

4,680,021  00 

8,770,722  00 

8,777,784  00 

2.006.678  00 

981,611  00 

411,617  24 

288.844  91 


Aggregate. 

$6,011,434  00 

666,131  00 

1,312,062  00 

5,148,008  00 

9,466,092  00 

4,686,478  00 

2,764,120  00 

1,476.842  00 

746,168  17 

668,342  70 


Total..   $4,411,829  89   $6,788,269  88  $21,621,064  16   $31,821,162  87 


DEPOSITED   AT    BRANCH    MINT.   SAN   FRANCISCO.   A   A88AT  OFFICE,   NEW  YORK. 

\m.  im.  1856.  Total. 

SaoFraociaca.     $10,842,281  28    $20,660,437  20    $29,209,218  24    $60,911,986  67 
5ew7ork 9.227,177  00      26,064.686  11       16.682,129  29       60,868.992  40 
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SUMMARY  EXHIBIT  OP  ENTIRE  DEPOSITS  OP  DOMESTIC  GOLD  TO  CLOSE  OF  1856. 


Mints. 

Philadelphia... 

Charlotte 

Dahlonega .... 
New  Orleans.. . 
San  Francieca. 
Assay  Office... . 

Total 

Mints. 
Philadelphia... 

Charlotte 

Dahlonega .... 
New  Orleans . . 
San  Francisco.. 
Assay  Office.. . 


Yirginia. 
$l,477,'280  60 


9,466   18 


North  Carolina. 

$4,893,668  dO 

3,957,818  21 

92,629  82 

741  00 

M71  07 


South  Carolina. 

«632,927  00 

866,696  17 

262,166  02 

16,217  00 

'  12[667  29 


Georgia. 
12,871,261  60 

4,Vl'2.676*86 
89,681  00 

'66.448*28 


11,486,746  63       18,468,228  18      $1,190,061  48      $6,679,062  10 


Tennessee. 
$35,568  00 

'42,612  42 
2,719  00 


Alabama. 
$64,944  00 

•   •••••••• 

69,629  92 
77,282  00 

683  62 


California. 

$226,278,966  21 

87,821  01 

1.218,214  80 

21.477,124  16 

60,911.986  67 

50,776,862  01 


Total. 

$286,288,681  21 

4,411,829  89 

6,788,269  88 

21,621,064  16 

60.911,986  67 

60,868,992  40 


Total $80,299  42      $192,489  64      $860,744,913  86      $378,880,718  16 

The  last  column  includes  $48,397  from  New  Mexico,  deposited  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  $105,581  from  various  sources — of  which  $95,740  was  de- 
posited at  Philadelphia,  $951  at  Dahlonega,  $7,290  at  New  Orleans,  and 
$1,(500  at  the  Assay  Office. 


Years. 

1793-1817 

1818-1837 

1838-1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1861 

1862 

1858 

1864 

1866 

1866 


1888-47 
1848... 
1849... 
1860... 
1861... 
1862... 
1868... 
1864... 
1866... 
1866... 


Total 


1866, 
1866. 


sil\t:r  coinage  op  the  united  states. 


MINT  OF 

Dollars, 
piecea. 

1,489,517 

1,000 

879,873 

16,000 

62.600 

7,600 

1,800 

1,100 

46,110 

83,140 

26,000 

68,500 


TBE  UNITED  STATES,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Half  dollars, 

pieces. 

13,104,443 

74,793,560 

20,203,883 

580,000 

1,262,000 

227,000 

200,760 

77,180 

8,632,708 

2,982,000 

769,600 

988.000 


Quar.  dollars, 

pieces. 

650,280 

6,041,749 

4,962.073 

146,000 

840,000 

190,800 

160,000 

177,060 

15,264,220 

12,880,000 

2,857,000 

7,264,000 


Dimes, 

pieces. 

1,007,161 

11,854,949 

11,387,996 

461,600 

889,000 

1,981,600 

1,026,600 

1,685,600 

12,178,010 

10,470,000 

2,076,000 

6,780,000 


Half  dimes, 
pieces, 

265,648 

14,468,700 

11,098,286 

668,000 

1,809,000 

966,090 

781,000 

1,000,600 

18,346,020 

6,740,000 

1,760,000 

4,880,000 


ToUl....       2,676,640       118,660,414       49,418,182       64,582,106      66,260,988 


BRANCH  MINT,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

69,000  18,'i09,000  8,278,600 

8,180,000    

2,810,000    

40,000  2.466,000  412,000 

402.000  88,000 

144,000  96,000 

1,828,000  1,832,000 

6,240,000  1,484,000 

8,680,000  176,000 

2,668,000  968,000 


6,478,600 

8*00.666 
610,000 
400,000 
480,000 
1,100,000 
1,770,000 

i,V80,666 


2,789,000 
600,000 
140.000 
690.000 
860,000 
260,000 

2,860,000 

1,660,000 
600,000 

1,100.000 


99,000         84,916.000         7,829,600 

BRANCH   MINT,  BAN  FRANCISOa 


12,168,600   10,969,000 


121,960 
211,000 


412,400 
286,000 


Total... 


882,960 


698,400 


Coinage  of' the  Mint  of  the  United  States. 
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The  number  of  three-cent  pieces  coined  at  Philadelphia  has  been  as 
follows : — 


^oar.  Pieces. 

1861 6.477,400 

1862 18,668^00 


Yeor. 
1868... 
1864... 


Pieces. 
11,400.000 
671.000 


*  Yesr. 
1866.. 
1866.. 


Pieces. 
189,000 
1,468,000 


At  the  Branch  Mint  at  New  Orleans,  720,000  three-cent  pieces  were 
coined  in  1851,  and  none  have  been  coined  there  since.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco, no  coins  of  less  value  than  the  quarter  dollar  have  been  struck. 

The  minting  of  fine  silver  bars  was  coramenced  in  1856.  During  that 
year  the  transactions  were  as  follows : — 


At  the  IT.  a  Mint,  Philadelphia,  166  fine  silver  bars,  of  the  value  of. . 
At  the  Branch  Mint,  S.  Francisco,    84        **  "  " 

Atthe  Assay  Office,  New  York..     62        «  "  •• 


Total 


264 


$81,028  09 

28,609  46 

6,792  68 

$61,430  17 


AMOUNT  OF  SILVER  COINED  UNDER  ACT  OF  FEBRUARY  21,  1853. 

This  act,  entitled  "  An  Act  amendatory  of  existing  laws  relative  to  the 
half-dollar,  quarter-dollar,  dime,  and  half-dime,"  published  in  the  Mer- 
chants*  Magazine  of  May,  1853,  (vol.  xxviii.,  p.  606,)  provides  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  weight  of  these  silver  coins  from  the  former  standard,  equal 
to  6.91  per  cent,  (for  more  particular  statement,  see  Merchants'  Magazine 
for  March,  1853,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  344,)  with  the  especial  design  of  relieving 
the  then  existing  scarcity  of  small  change.  The  subsequent  extensive 
coinage  of  these  pieces  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  operations  of 
the  United  States  Mint  of  late  years.  It  appears  from  the  table  that  the 
value  of  these  coins  struck  during  the  four  years,  1853-56,  amounts  to 
the  very  large  sum  of  125,909,916 ;  and  from  the  subsequent  table  that 
the  product  of  domestic  silver  during  1851-53,  averagecl  about  $403,000, 
and  during  1854-56,  about  ^330,000  yearly.  Since  these  coins  have  a 
legal  value  above  their  actual  value  as  metal,  they  will  not  be  absorbed  or 
lessened  hereafter  for  export  or  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  and  by  the 
recent  action  of  Congress,  (by  act  of  February  21,  1857,  published  in  the 
Magazine  of  April,  1857,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  470,)  they  will  hereafter  form  the 
principal  part  of  our  silver  currency  in  lieu  of  the  old  Mexican  and 
Spanish  coins. 


Tears. 

1868. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 


Mint  of  U.  8., 

Philadelphia. 

$7,617,161 

6,878,270 

1.419,170 

8.214,240 


Branch  mint. 

Branch  mint, 

Ban  Francisco. 

New  Orleans. 

Total 

♦  1,187,000 

18,664,161 

8,246,000 

8,619,270 

1164,076 

1918,000 

8.601,246 

177,000 

1,744,000 

6,186,240 

Total. 


117,628,841  $841,076  $8,046,000        $26,909,016 


ULTSa  OF  DOMXSnO  PBODUOTION,  INCLUDING  SILVER  PARTED  PROM  CALIFORNIA  GOLD, 
DXFOeiTBO  AT  THE  MINT,  ITS  BRANCBES,  AND  ASSAY  OFFICE. 


1841.... 

1842.... 
1848. • • • 
1844. . . . 


$4,800 
6,468 
8,640 

80,847 


1846.... 
1846.... 
1847.... 
1848.... 


$4,769 
8,066 
6.407 
6,191 


1849 $89,112 

1860  ...  269,268 

1861 889,471 

1862 404,494 


1868 $417,279 

1864....     328,199 
1866. ... 
1866  ... 


838.068 
82i;9S8 


TotaL $2,678,472 
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COPPER  COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


All  of  this  coinage  is  executed  at  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia : — 

Cents,         Half-conts, 

Years.  pieces.  pieces. 

1862 6,0fi3,094  

1858 6.641,181  129.694 

1864 4.286,166  66,358 

1856 1,674,829  66,500 

1866 2,690.468  40,430 


Cents^         llalf-centa, 
Tears.  pieces,  pieces. 

1798-1817 29.H  16,272  6,286,618 

1817-1888 46,664,880  2,206,20^ 

1888-1847 24,967.668     

1848 6,416,799       

1849 4,178,600  89.864 

1850 4.426,844  89.812 

1861 9.889,707  147,672            Total 166.966.288     7,960.043 

The  value  of  this  coinage  from  1793  to  the  close  of  18.56,  amounting 
to  $1,599,303  09,  is  included  in  the  entire  coinage  at  Philadelphia,  Jis 
Stated  in  the  following  table : — 

AGGREGATE  COINAGE  OF  THE  MINTS  TO  CLOSE  OF  1856. 

Gold  coinage,      Silver  coinairo,  t Entire  coina$re. 


Idiots.  Date.  value.'  value.    '  Pieces.  Value. 

Philadelphia 1798  $300,446,970  $88,685,297  626,686,141  $891,730,571 

NewOrleans 1888  88.128.616  21,299,800  71.919,846  69,428,416 

Dahlontga 1888  6.792.841       1,802.888  6,792.841 

Charlotte 1888  4.884,694       1.051.090  4,884.694 

Ban  Francisco 1864  69.004.789  864.684  8,781,648  69,869,478 

Anay  Office 1864  42,725,919  6,792  11,788  42,782,712 

ToUl $456,477,829  $105,866,676     60.3,668,240  $663,483,708 

In  this  table,  the  fractions  of  dollars  are  omitted  from  the  several  items, 
but  their  united  sum  is  included  in  the  footings  of  the  columns. 


Art.  Vm.— THB    LAW   OP    FALSE    PRETENCES: 

ITS    ORIGIN,    PRACTICE,    DEFECTS,    AND    REMEDIES. 

So  LONG  as  the  credit  system  prevails  in  mercantile  circles,  and  so  long 
human  nature  of  the  average  sort  supplies  buyers  of  merchandise  who 
are  more  industrious  in  cunning  and  deceit  than  in  honest  labor,  so  long 
will  the  catalogue  of  false  pretenders  grow  bulky  in  commercial  haunts, 
and  bench  and  bar  continue  to  boil  with  the  litigation,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  which  the  offense  of  false  pretences  occasions.  Within  the 
past  five  years,  the  obtaining  of  goods  by  false  representations  has  in- 
creased in  a  surprising  ratio,  compared  with  that  increase  of  general  crime 
which  naturally  succeeds  in  growing  cities.  But  the  reason  is  rather  be- 
cause, in  the  rivalry  of  trade,  merchants  have  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
confidence  buyers  and  lying  storekeepers  throughout  the  country,  than 
that  buyers  or  liars  have  become  more  numerous  and  more  ingenious.  If 
every  mercantile  lie  that  induced  a  credit  were  punishable,  and  succeeded 
by  conviction  and  incarceration  in  State  prisons,  the  latter  would  be  full. 
But  here  again,  the  commercial  complainant,  feeling  how  technical  the 
adjudications  in  false  pretences  are,  and  how  great  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  evidence  become,  very  naturally  "settles"  with  his  fraudulent 
debtor,  and  the  convictions  are,  in  reality,  very  few. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  essay  to  treat  briefly  upon  the  criminal  juris- 
prudence  in  ^Ise  pretences ;  its  origin,  practice,  defects,  and  remedies. 
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At  coraraon  law,  the  crime  referred  to  was  a  misdemeanor,  and  it  is  so 
yet  in  many  States  of  the  Union.  In  New  York  State  it  is  a  hybrid 
otfense — half  misdemeanor  and  half  felony — punishable  with  the  '*  mini- 
mum "  of  fine,  or  the  "  medium  "  of  county  jail,  or  the  "  maxinmm  "  of 
State  prison,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  feelings 
of  the  sentencing  judge.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  New  York  ex- 
ecutives for  many  years  have  refused  to  issues  requisitions  to  certain  States 
against  offenders  who  cheat  through  false  pretences.  The  present  gov- 
ernor requires,  before  a  warrant  to  another  State  shall  issue,  that  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  certify  to  the  likelihood  of  a  conviction ;  and  all  chief  ma- 
gistrates have  exacted  that  complainants  pay  the  expenses  of  sending  tor 
otfenders  against  the  law  in  question.  It  is  not  obligatory  to  surrender  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  and  in  cases  of  mere  misdemeanor  the  governor, 
upon  whom  warrants  are  drawn,  decline  a  commitment.  Thus  a  risk  of 
a  non-delivery,  and  the  variation  in  the  grade  of  offense  from  State  statute 
book  to  State  statute  book,  have  compelled  the  establishment  of  these 
executive  rules. 

The  mere  cheating  by  means  of  a  naked  lie  was  never  indictable,  and 
there  must  have  always  accompanied  the  act  such  circumstances  against 
which  common  prudence  could  not  have  guarded.     A  learned  judge,  in 
the  very  infancy  of  criminal  law,  quaintly  said,  "  We  are  not  to  indict  one 
man  for  luaking  a  fool  of  another ;  let  him  bring  his  action."     And  this 
general  principle,  with  some  modifications,  and  varied  by  circumstances, 
has  been  taken  into  the  law  of  statutory  "  false  pretences,"  wherein  posi- 
tive phrases  define  and  limit  the  oft'ense.      "  Legislatures,"  said  a  judge  of 
high  learning,  *^  saw  that  all  men  were  not  equally  prudent,  and  the  statute 
was  passed  to  protect  the  weaker  part  of.  mankind."      And  it  may  be 
averred  that  every  case  of  false  pretences  must  be  judged  of  by  its  rela- 
tion to  its  own  circumstances  and  its  own  actors.     It  is  erroneous  to  lay 
down  the  general  rule  of  "ordinary  caution,"  "common  prudence,"  and 
the  like,  which  fall  from  the  lips  of  some  judges ;  meaning  that  this  cau- 
tion and  prudence  must  appear  to  be  used  by  a  seller  before  he  can  com- 
plain of  being  outraged  by  a  buying  pretender.     Peter  Funk  might  well 
deceive  a  newly  arrived  emigrant  by  representing  that  a  brass  coin  used 
as  a  trade  card  was  a  lialf-eagle,  when  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  would  never  have  been  insulted  by  such  a  story ;  and  Messrs. 
Tape  (fe  Fringe  might  well  be  excused  trusting  a  Milwaukie  merchant,  who 
presented  bonds  to  a  large  amount  as  vouchers  of  his  responsibility,  when 
their  neighbors,  defrauded  by  a  pedlar  who  told  them  he  owned  two  lots 
around  the  corner,  (they  never  going  to  inquire,)  would  have  only  a  com- 
mon civil  remedy. 

The  statutes  of  different  States  pronounce  differently  upon  the  crime. 
This  is  not  as  often  thought  of  by  merchants  as  it  should  be.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  obtaining  of  goods  must  have  been  decisively  the  effect  of  the 
false  representation ;  whilst  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  and  other 
States,  the  false  pretences  need  not  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  credit, 
but  it  is  there  sufficient  if  these  exercised  a  controlling  influence.  The 
reason  is,  that  in  the  latter  States  the  statutes  say  of  the  obtaining  "  by 
color  of,"  drc.    The  former  State  law  uses  absolute  words. 

The  carpus  delicti,  or  essential  elements  of  the  crime  in  this  offense, 
consists  of  these  parts : — 

Ist  The  pretences  by  means  of,  or  controlled  by  which  (varying  in 
States)  the  credit  ia  obtained. 
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2d.  The  falsity  of  the  pretence. 

dd.  The  fraudulent  intent  of  the  transaction,  and  each  part  must  be 
proved  by  original  evidence, 

A  great  error  is  committed  by  many  complainants  in  procuring  only 
general  evidence,  often  hearsay,  of  the  *^  falsity"  of  the  pretences,  and 
nearly  always  neglecting  circumstances  that  go  to  make  out  fraudulent 
intent.  If  the  pretences  are  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  charged, 
of  course  this  settles  the  first  part.  If  they  were  verbal,  then  the  words 
charged  ought  to  be  proven  by  two  witnesses.  The  falsity  cannot  be 
proven  by  the  declarations  or  repentant  confessions  of  a  defendant — for  it 
is  a  stem  and  inflexible  rule  of  criminal  law  that  no  part  of  the  corpus 
delicti  shall  be  proved  by  a  mere  confession.  The  latter  adds  weight  to 
the  principal  fact  merely ;  nor  by  the  result  of  inquiries,  for  this  is  hearsay. 
The  third  part  can  be  most  generally  proven  by  the  circumstances  of  pur- 
chase, or  by  those  of  disposal  of  the  goods,  by  fraudulent  use  of  the  credit, 
or  by  showing  that  other  persons  beside  complainant  have  had  similar 
stories  told,  or  similar  pretences  made  to  them  by  the  accused. 

Cases  are  numerous  wherein  men  who  thought  they  were  solvent,  in 
reality  were  insolvent,  but  ignorant  of  it,  and  where  they  had  probable 
cause  f(ft  believing  the  truth  of  what  they  said.  These,  of  course,  are 
outside  of  fraudulent  intent 

Pretences  have  been  found  in  experience  to  relate  to  a  defendant's  means, 
or  character,  or  responsibility,  or  specific  property,  or  nature  and  valuation 
of  particular  notes,  or  things  exhibited  at  time  of  sale,  and  these  pretences 
must  rigidly  relate  to  a  past  transaction — they  must  refer  to  a  past  event. 
Promises  or  speculations  dependent  upon  something  to  come,  or  some- 
thing to  be  done,  never  give  criminal  weight  to  pretences  however  false 
they  prove  to  be,  because  it  may  be — there  is  in  other  words  a  reasonable 
hypothesis — that  when  the  defendant  promised  or  gave  speculative  assur- 
ances he  meant  honestly  and  afterwards  changed  his  mind.  If,  however, 
his  story,  so  to  speak,  is  historical,  no  such  hypothesis  of  innocence  can 
be  raised,  nor  need  these  pretences  be  in  words.  False  conduct,  false 
deeds,  false  samples  merely  shown,  and  false  assumptions,  can  and  do 
excite  confidence  and  credit,  and  very  often  are  more  artful  than  direct 
assertion — provided  that  the  fraudulent  deduction  is  not  a  forced  or 
erratic  one. 

A  mere  representation  by  an  accused  that  he  is  worth  so  much  property 
in  value — is  a  man  of  fortune,  or  of  low  means,  or  the  like,  when  expressed 
in  generalities — does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  law.  There  must 
be  some  (very  weak  will  often  be  allowed)  particularization.  Men  are 
often  mistaken  in  their  conclusions  upon  their  own  and  their  neighbor's 
standing.  Conclusions  are  never  evidence,  except  from  experts.  If  Mr. 
A  should  assert,  "  I  am  a  millionaire,"  or,  ^^  I  am  a  man  of  large  fortune," 
or,  "  I  am  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,"  the  courts,  unless  more 
^particular  allegations  of  fact  are  made,  will  not  heed  the  pretences.  If 
any  specifications  are  made,  however  general  the  main  story  may  be,  and 
they  control  credit,  and  on  their  face  are  reasonably  true  to  common 
sagacity,  they  will  be  considered  as,  for  instance,  "  I  am  a  millionaire,  and 
own  a  thousand  shares  of  Illinois  Central,"  <^c.,  <!bc.  And  in  all  cases 
where  a  merchant  suspects  or  fears  the  honesty  of  a  proposed  buyer,  (but 
query,  whether  in  such  a  case  an  instant  stoppage  of  the  trade  is  not  most 
prudent,)  and  procures  a  statement,  let  him  have  particulars  as  to  means 
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and  responsibility,  and  descriptions,  and  full  references  to  the  same.  If 
he  has  at  hand  opportunities  to  inquire  readily  as  to  these,  it  is  his  duty 
in  law  so  to  do— for  it  is  not  his  own  loss  he  is  to  guard  against,  but  he 
is  to  protect  the  public  also. 

Obtaining  money  by  "bogus  checks"  is  a  very  common  offense.  This 
is  an  instance  where  false  conduct  (as  the  mere  throwing  down  of  a  check 
with  request  for  change,  or  making  it  the  precedent  act  of  obtaining  prop- 
erty) will  sustain  the  allegation  of  a  false  pretence.  Uere  the  distinction, 
as  to  the  past  and  the  future,  often  misleads.  A  check  passed  to-day,  but 
dated  ahead,  will  be  no  false  pretence,  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  money 
nay  be  deposited  in  the  designated  bank,  will  accompany  the  primary 
presumption  of  innocence ;  and  the  making  of  the  check,  or  the  presenting 
of  it,  coupled  with  general  knowledge  of  mercantile  usage,  without  any 
assertion  being  made,  is  of  itself  a  direct  pretence  in  law.  And  it  is 
enough  to  prove  the  altering  of  the  check,  and  that  the  defendant  had  no 
"account"  (not  funds)  at  the  bank — or  that,  having  had  an  account,  he 
had  formally  closed  it,  or  had  been  ordered  by  the  bank  so  to  do,  and 
been  forbidden  to  reopen  account. 

The  pretences  need  not  be  made  by  a  party  in  person  in  order  to  render 
him  liable.  A  letter  dated  in  Chicago  and  received  in  New  York,  utter- 
ing false  stories  to  induce  credit,  would  render  the  writer  liable  in  the 
place  where  the  letter  was  received ;  or  if  he  sent  an  agent  from  the  distant 
place  to  make  the  representation,  he  is  guilty  at  the  place  of  making. 
Ibis  doctrine  of  criminal  proxy  in  the  offense  under  consideration,  was 
eloquently  and  learnedly  discussed  in  the  case  of  the  People  vs,  Adams,  a 
Western  forwarder,  who  obtained  goods  from  the  house  of  Suydam  &  Co., 
and,  although  he  was  not  in  New  York  until  trial,  was  committed. 

There  is  no  offense  which,  when  prosecuted,  is  so  difficult  to  obtain 
conviction  upon.  In  the  first  place  magistrates  and  grand  jurors,  with 
the  petit  jury  in  the  last  place,  are  possessed  with  the  idea  of  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  complainant  over  and  above  that  public  regard  which 
should  control  all  prosecutions,  and  therefore  regard  the  evidence  with 
mistrust,  and  their  moral  convictions  insensibly  require  a  greater  degree 
of  evidence  than  is  asked  in  ordinary  offenses. 

The  large  number  of  complaints  made,  which  are  either  frivolous  or 
avaricious,  do  much  to  prejudice  public  prosecutors.  Said  a  judge  in  a 
neighboring  State,  "The  act  is  intended  to  punish  a  criminal  offense,  not 
to  be  used  as  a  means  of  collecting  debts,  however  just ;  and  to  suffer  it 
to  be  perverted  for  that  purpose,  will  necessarily  lead  to  great  injustice 
and  oppression.  We  are  not  without  reason  for  believing  that  it  has 
been  already  used  as  an  instrument  to  wring  money  from  the  sympathy 
and  fear  of  friends,  as  well  as  a  means  of  extortion  from  the  timid  on  pre- 
tended demands."  This  shows  that  a  similar  feeling  has  been  imparted 
to  the  bench.  The  very  many  frivolous  and  debt-collecting  cases  thus 
prejudice  the  few  good  ones,  and  there  is  ^o  doubt  upright  merchants 
and  strong  cases  have  frequently  suffered  in  consequence.  But  the  bench 
is  disposed  to  be  extremely  technical  on  the  questions  of  false  pretences, 
and  thus  innate  difficulties  are  enhanced  by  tnose  extrinsic. 

Therefore,  in  all  prosecutions,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  case  as 
strong  as  possible  at  the  outset.  The  point  most  necessary  to  fortify  is 
the  second  part  of  the  offense — that  the  pretences  are  false.  And  inas- 
muoh  as  in  criminal  cases  for  the  prosecution  no  commission  to  take  testi- 
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mony  issues,  and  the  witnesses  are  compelled  to  confront  the  accused, 
much  of  evidence  is  necessarily  lost.  The  great  majority  of  offenders  are 
out  of  the  State — the  pretences  they  made  were  of  home  matters,  and 
foreign  witnesses  cannot  be  compelled  to  attend.  If  the  pretences  were 
of  their  home  means,  their  ownership  at  their  residence,  etc.,  as  is  nearly 
always  the  case,  then  the  best  evidence  comes  from  the  vicinage  where 
the  oflender  lives.  It  is  always  the  most  difficult  thing  to  prove  a  neg- 
ative. Most  proof  in  false  pretences,  as  to  the  fraudulent  lie,  unfortunately 
calls  for  this  kind  of  ultimate  proof. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  persons  who  complain  of  false  pretenders, 
and  desire  to  be  successful,  must  "  come  into  court  with  clean  hands."  If 
the  transaction  on  their  part  is  tainted  with  moral  obliquity,  as  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  **  those  who  seek  equity  must  do  equity."  So  in  the 
Court  of  People's  Pleas — they  who  seek  to  punish  dishonesty  in  this 
matter,  must  not  have  been  particeps  criminis.  And  the  cases  are  nu- 
merous where  the  lying  seller,  although  outwitted  by  the  lying  buyer, 
finds  that  he  is  not  allowed  the  use  of  the  people's  writs  to  punish  the 
crime  against  him. 

The  brief  moral  of  the  present  condition  of  "  criminal  jurisprudence" 
regarding  false  pretences,  is  that  merchants  should  be  doubly  cautious  as 
to  who  they  sell  to ;  and  that  if  they  sell  upon  unsupported  or  uncorrob- 
orated pretences,  they  must  put  into  the  crucible  of  profit  and  loss  the 
elements  of  legal  technicalities  and  difficulties  against  their  punishing  tfie 
offender.  Especially  should  the  members  of  the  commercial  community 
endeavor  not  to  prejudice  their  good  cases  by  prematurely  originating 
those  that  are  frivolous,  or  to  be  used  as  collecting  suits. 
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BONDHOLDERS — CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF    CERTAIN  ACTS  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  April,  1857. 
Judge  Grier,  presiding.  John  M.  Martiu  xs,  the  Somerville  Water  Power 
Company : — 

In  this  case  the  constitutionality  of  certain  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
Jersey,  which  authorized  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  corapanv  free  and  clear 
of  all  prior  incumbrances,  was  argued  at  the  last  term  of  the  court  held  at  Trenton 
by  S.  B.  Ransom,  Esq.,  and  the  complainant  in  person,  and  by  the  Hon.  William 
0.  Dayton  and  A.  0.  Zabriskie,  Esq.,  for  the  defendants. 

In  1848,  the  Somerville  Water  Power  Company,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  Jersey,  being  indebted  in  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  certain  creditors  in  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  for  moneys  advanced  to  the  company,  issued  one  hundred 
negotiable  bonds  for  3500  each,  payable  at  the  Phenix  Bank  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1853,  with  interest,  and  delivered  ninety-six  of  them  to  such  creditors  in 
part  payment  of  the  company's  indebtedness. 

To  secure  the  payment  of  these  bonds  the  company  mortgaged  all  its  real  estate, 
franchises,  water-power,  and  property,  at  Somerville  to  the  present  chancellor  and 
two  other  well-known  gentlemen  of  New  Jersey,  as  trustees  for  the  holders  of  the 
bonds. 

Many  of  these  bonds  were  sold  in  the  New  York  market,  and  the  complainant 
became  the  owner  of  a  part  of  them,  for  value.  In  the  mean  while,  the  company 
having  become  embarrassed,  transferred  and  merged  itself  into  another  corpora- 
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tioD  of  New  Jersey,  called  the  Hudson  Manafactaring  Company,  and  the  trustees 
tnmsferred  the  mortgage  to  the  last  company,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  bond- 
holders under  it. 

At  length  both  companies  became  so  embarrassed,  and  their  property  so 
beomber^  by  judgments,  decrees,  sheriff^'  sales,  and  injunctions  that  it  was 
deemed  abnost  impossible  to  make  a  title  thereto,  by  means  of  regular  le^al  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Slate  Courts,  and,  as  usual,  the  Legislature  was  resorted  to  for 
•id. 

Accordingly,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  winter  of  1856,  "  to  relieve  the  creditors 
tnd  stockholders  of  the  Somervillc  Water- Power  Company  and  of  the  Hudson 
Manufacturing  Company,"  and  also  a  supplementary  act,  by  which  certain  per- 
sons therein  named  were'authorized  to  self  the  whole  of  the  mortgaged  property 
it  public  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder, /re<'/r(wi  all  incumbrancest  and  after  paying 
expenses  and  certain  costs,  to  distribute  the  proceeds  amongst  the  creditors,  ac- 
cording to  the  priorities  of  their  several  liens.  In  May  following,  the  property, 
which  had  been  valued  at  $150,000,  was  knocked  down  at  $50,000. 

In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  complainant,  knowing  that  the  sum  for 
which  the  property  was  sold  would  not  pay  the  amount  secured  by  the  mortgage 
tad  interest,  and  believing  that  the  property  at  a  fair  sale  under  a  decree  of  fore- 
dosore  would  sell  for  more  than  enough  for  that  purpose,  filed  his  bill  in  the 
ffiderai  court  for  the  foreclosure  of  the  $50,000  mortg^,  and  praying  that  the 
ict  in  question  be  decreed  unconstitutional  and  void,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  in  violation  of  the  obligation  of  the  contract  between  the  bondholders  and 
the  Somervilie  Water-Power  Company,  and  repugnant  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

The  question  came  up  on  demurrer  to  the  complainant's  bill,  and  was  decided 
for  the  complainant,  the  court  holding  the  acts  unconstitutional  and  void,  and 
granting  a  perpetual  injunction  against  all  proceedings  under  them. 

At  the  Circuit  Court,  now  in  session  at  Trenton,  was  delivered  the  following 
opinion  by  Judge  Orier. 

Grieb,  J.  Vhc  demurrer  to  the  bill  in  this  case  has  been  entered  for  the 
pfurpose  of  having  a  final  hearing  and  judgement  of  the  court  on  the  validity  of 
the  act  of  the  liCgislature  of  New  Jersey,  authorizing  the  receiver  to  sell  the 
premises  in  question  free  and  discharged  from  the  heir  and  estate  of  the  mort- 
gagees. 

It  is  contended  that  this  legislation  is  forbidden  both  by  the  constitution  of  the 
State  and  that  of  the  United  States. 

Previous  to  the  29th  of  June,  1844,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  was  governed  by 
the  old  colonial  constitution  adopted  on  the  2d  of  July,  1776.  This  contained 
DO  bill  of  rights  nor  any  clear  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Legislature.  The 
history  of  ^  ew  Jersey  l^islation  exhibits  a  long  list  of  private  acts,  and  anom- 
alous legislation  on  the  affairs  of  individuals,  assuming  control  over  wills,  deeds, 
partitions,  trusts,  and  other  subjects  usually  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts  of  law  or  equity ;  consequently  the  decisions  of  the  old  constitution  cannot 
be  decided  as  precedents  applicable  to  the  present  one,  which  carefully  defines  and 
limits  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  Legislature,  the  executive,  and  the  judiciary. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  constitution  of  a  State  should  be  construed  by  its  own 
tribunals,  and  we  rqrret  that  the  researches  of  counsel  have  not  furnished  us  with 
such  precedents.  The  case  of  Potts  t5.  The  Delaware  Water  Company,  (1 
Stockton,  592,)  has  reference  to  an  act  passed  before  the  adoption  of  the  present 
constitution.  That  act  was  declared  by  the  court  ''  not  to  impair  the  obligation 
of  any  contract,"  and  to  be  remedial  only.  The  first  mortgagees  gave  their  assent 
to  the  sales  nuide  under  it,  and  others  could  not  object  to  it  as  made  without 
their  authority.  In  this  important  respect  it  differs  from  the  present  case,  and 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  precedent. 

The  validity  of  this  act  has  been  challenged  on  several  grounds.    If  found  in* 
valid  on  any  one,  we  need  not  examine  the  others. 

The  constitution  of  New  Jersey  has  not  only  carefully  limited  the  powers  of 
the  Legislature,  and  separated  them  firom  those  of  the  judiciary,  but  It  adopts  the 
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prohibitions  of  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States  a^inst  ex  post  facto  laws, 
and  laws  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts,  and  with  this  addition,  '^  or  de- 
priving a  party  of  any  remedy  for  enforcing  a  contract  which  existed  when  the 
contract  was  made." 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  act  comes  under  the  category  of  an  "  ex  post  facto 
law  ;  "  and  if  it  be  merely  remedial  in  its  character,  as  defendants  contend,  there 
can  be  no  valid  objection  to  it  under  this  head  of  the  constitution. 

Does  it  impair  the  obligation  of  the  contract  between  the  mortgagees  and 
mortgager,  or  deprive  the  mortgagees  of  any  remedy  which  existed  when  the  con- 
tract was  made  ? 

The  act  and  supplement  must  be  construed  together  as  forming  one  act.  It  ia 
entitled  "  An  act  to  relieve  the  creditors  and  stockholders  of  the  Somerville 
Water-Power  Company,"  &c.  It  sets  forth  in  its  preamble  certain  representa- 
tions made,  no  doubt,  by  those  who  formed  the  act,  showing  plausible  reasons  for 
such  legislative  interference.  But  the  validity  of  the  act  must  be  judged  from  its 
actual  operation  on  the  rights  of  parties  subjected  to  it,  and  not  by  the  pretences 
put  forth  by  the  preamble.  This  may  show  that  the  Legislature  acted  in  good 
raith,  and  believing  that  their  interference  would  wrong  no  one,  but  not  that  such 
was  the  actual  result.  Legislators  cannot  be  too  cautious,  when  asked  to  inter- 
fere, by  special  legislation  for  particular  persons  or  particular  cases,  on  ex  parte 
representations.  They  cannot  call  all  parties  before  them,  and  judge  upon  a  full 
hearing — this  is  for  the  courts.  Their  action  may  not  always  be  unjust  but  it 
may  be,  and  often  is,  tyrannical  and  injurious. 

Let  us  inquire  what  is  the  contract,  and  how  is  the  effect  by  this  act  t 

The  mortgagees  of  this  property  held  the  legal  title  in  trust  for  the  seyeral 
bondholders,  who  may  properly  be  treated  as  the  real  mortgagees.  They  may  be 
said,  in  common  parlance,  to  have  a  "  lien  "  or  "  security  "  on  the  property  mort- 
gaged, but  they  have  it  by  force  of  their  legal  title  to  the  property.  It  is  an 
estate  in  fee  simple,  defeasible  only  by  payment  of  the  debt.  When  the  condition 
of  the  obligation  is  broken,  the  mortgagees  may  enter  on  the  premises  and  recover 
the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  till  their  debt  is  satisfied.  If  they  see  fit, 
they  may  appoint  an  agent  or  attorney  who  may  enter  on  the  land  under  their 
direction  and  make  sale  of  the  same  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt  This  disposal  of 
the  mortgaged  premises  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  discretion  and  judgment 
of  the  mortgagees,  and  not  of  another.  No  subsequent  incumbrancer  or  assignee 
of  the  equity  of  redemption  can  divest  their  estate  contrary  to  their  will,  unless 
by  a  tender  of  the  debt  due.  They  cannot  be  compelled,  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  others,  to  put  up  the  property  to  sale,  at  a  time  or  in  a  manner  which  might 
lessen  or  injure  their  security. 

Now,  by  this  contract  the  estate  of  the  mortgagees  is  defeasible  only  by  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.  But  this  act  permits  the  receiver  to  dispose  of  their  estate,  and 
does  not  provide  that  the  debt  shall  be  first  fully  paid.  It  permits  the  receiver 
to  sell  for  any  sum,  whether  it  be  sufficient  for  such  purpose  or  not,  and  the  receiver 
has  made  a  contract  of  sale  for  a  sum  insufficient  by  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
This  is  making  a  new  contract  for  the  parties  and  impairing  the  obligation  of  the 
mortgage.  It  may  bo  truly  said,  "  'tis  not  so  written  in  the  bond."  The  mort- 
gagees may  dispose  of  their  security  for  less  than  the  amount  of  their  debt,  but 
no  other  person  can. 

2d.  The  obligation  of  this  contract  is  moreover  impaired  by  this  act,  in  that  it 
gives  a  precedence  to  certain  indefinite  costs  and  charges,  (not  costs  of  the  sale 
mereljr,)  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  property  before  the  mortgage  debt. 
This  18  in  direct  contravention  of  the  contract  by  which  the  estate  was  conveyed 
to  the  mortgagees,  free  from  all  charges  and  incumbrances. 

3d.  The  mortga^eei  had  by  their  contract  a  remedy,  to  be  used  at  their  own 
option  and  discretion,  as  to  time  and  mode  of  sale ;  and,  by  law,  they  had  the 
remedy  of  entry  on  the  premises,  and  receiving  the  rents  and  profits.  This  act 
deprives  them  of  both,  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey, 
without  invoking  the  aid  of  the  cases  of  Bronson  vs,  Kinzie,  (I  Howard,  311 ,) 
and  McCracken  vs.  Haywood,  (2  Howard,  611.) 
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We  liave  not  thought  it  necessary  to  review  the  very  nnmeroas  cases  on  the 
subject,  or  to  attempt  any  metaphysical  definition  of  what  constitutes  "  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  contract/*  as  it  is  clear  that  any  legislation  which  defeats  the  estate  of 
the  mortgagee  without  payment  or  tender  of  the  whole  debt  due  on  the  bonds, 
which  gives  a  preference  to  posterior  liens,  and  which  deprives  the  mortgagee  of 
tbis  remedy  given  by  the  covenants  of  bis  contract,  as  also  that  given  by  the  law 
of  the  laud,  **  impairs  its  obligatioD/'  and  is  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution  of  New  Jersey.  This  act  may  be  remedial  as  to  the  owners  of  the 
equity  of  redemption  and  those  having  liens  against  it,  but  the  mortgagees  have 
i  right  to  say  non  in  tucc  foedera  veni.  We  have  never  agreed  to  have  our 
estate  defeated  to  suit  the  convenience  of  others. 

The  compkinant  is  entitled  to  a  d  cree  making  the  injunction  perpetual — bat 
the  defendants  have  leave  to  answer  as  to  the  other  charges  of  the  bill. 


FIRE   INSURANCE — FRAUDULENT   REPRESENTATION,   ETC. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts — March  Term,  1857.  By  Judge 
Dewey.  The  Bowditch  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  in  review,  vs.  Isaac 
Winslow,  ct  al.  In  the  original  action  on  a  fire  policy,  the  verdict  and  judgment 
were  against  the  company. 

The  policy  was  originally  effected  by  .Tryscph  Morrill,  and  by  him  assigned,  with 
the  consent  of  the  company,  to  the  defendants  in  review.  A  loss  occurred.  The 
assignees  5ued  in  their  own  names,  and  recovered.  On  two  grounds  the  company 
ask  for  a  review.  First^ — the  false  and  fraudulent  representations  of  Morrill,  as 
to  the  amount  of  incumbrance  on  the  property,  h6  stating  that  it  is  subject  to  one 
mortgage  for  $2,000,  and  concealing  the  fact  that  there  was  a  second  mortgage  for 
$800.  Second — The  failure  on  the  part  of  Morrill  to  pay  assessments,  whereby 
it  is  alleged  that  the  policy  became  forfeited.  This  last  ground  arises  after  the 
assignment  to  Winslow,  et  al,  and  does  not  affect  them,  as  no  demand  was  made 
00  them.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  demand,  we  do  not  now  consider. 
Bat  the  false  statements  as  to  the  amount  of  incumbrance  on  the  property  ren- 
dered the  policy  invalid,  both  in  his  hands  and  in  the  hands  of  his  assignees.  The 
assignment  does  not  change  the  relation  of  the  parties.  The  mortgages  were  still 
existing.     Morrill  simply  transferred  to  Winslow,  et  al.,  his  rights. 

It  is  contended  that  the  false  representations  could  not  affect  the  policy,  unless 
they  were  material,  and  that  they  were  not  material,  as  the  properly  was  more 
than  ample  to  cover  all  incumbrances ;  but  that  fact  would  not  give  validity  to 
a  policy  obtained  upon  false  representations. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  in  review. 


ACTION   OF   REPLEVIN — CONDITIONAL   SALE — CIGARS. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts — March  Term,  1857.  Opinion  by 
Judge  Metcalf.    Daniel  Deshon  vs,  Edward  B.  Bigelow,  et  al. 

This  was  an  action  of  replevin  for  a  quantity  of  cigars.  The  defendant  claimed 
ander  a  sale  from  Pinkham.  Adams  &  Co.  There  was  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  the  sale  was  conditional,  and  that  the  conditions  had  not  been  complied  with. 
If  this  was  a  sale  npon  condition,  then  nothing  passed  to  the  vendee,  unless  the 
condition  was  complied  with.  This  has  been  long  settled,  as  against  attaching 
creditors  of  the  vendee;  and  more  recently,  as  against  bona  fide  purchasers 
from  the  vendee.  And  in  the  present  case,  if  the  sale  was  upon  condition,  which 
had  not  b««n  waived,  nor  a  long  delay  been  permiltod  to  intervene  before  seeking 
to  recover  the  property,  the  jury  might  properly  find  for  the  plaintiffs.  This  they 
did.  It  was  also  coo  tended  that  the  purchase  was  fraudulent ;  but  that  is  im- 
material, since  the  jury  found  that  the  sale  was  upon  condition. 

Exception  overmled  and  judgment  for  plaintiff. 
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ACTION    TO    BBCOYER    MONET    LOST    IN    GAMBLING — LIMITATION    OF     ACTIONS    ON 

SIMPLE  CONTRACTS. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts — March  Term,  1857.    By  Chief 
Justice  Shaw.    Henry  Plummer  vs.  Edward  G.  Gray. 

This  was  an  action  of  contract  brought  under  the  R.  S.  Ch.  50  JJ 12, 13,  tore- 
cover  back  money  lost  by  the  plaintiff,  and  won  and  received  of  him  by  tlie  defen- 
dant by  gambling.  The  action  was  not  brought  within  three  months  after  the 
money  was  lost,  and  the  court  below  held  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover. 
The  case  turns  upon  the  construction  of  J  12  of  the  above  statute.  By  the  act 
of  1786,  provision  was  made,  that  money  so  lost  might  be  recovered  back  within 
three  months  from  the  time  of  the  loss.  The  Revised  Statutes  differ  in  terms 
from  the  old  law,  and  afford  ground  for  an  ingenious  argument.  It  is  said  that 
section  gives  the  party  losing  for  three  months,  the  sole  right  of  bringing  his  ac- 
tion, and  if  not  brought  within  that  time,  any  other  person  may  sue  for,  and  re- 
cover the  treble  value  of  the  goods  or  money  lost ;  but  that  there  is  no  limitation 
by  which  the  loser  is  prevented  from  maintaining  his  action,  if  brought  within  six 
years.  That  by  Ch.  120,  qui  tamy  actions  must  be  brought  within  two  years,  and 
if  not  so  brought,  then  the  right  of  the  loser  to  sue  revives,  and  continues  until 
cat  off  by  the  limitation  of  actions  on  simple  contracts. 

It  is  true,  there  is  no  express  limitation  as  to  time  in  the  Revised  Statutes  on 
this  subject.  Is  there  any  implied  limitation?  The  Revised  Statutes  and  the 
act  of  1785,  on  this  subject,  are  different  in  form,  but  are  the  same  in  general 
effect.  The  intention  is  to  give  the  losing  party,  the  right  to  recover  back  the 
money  lost ;  but  he  must  briug  his  action  within  a  specified  time,  and  if  he  does 
not,  then  it  is  open  to  any  other  person  to  recover  three  times  the  amount  lost, 
by  way  of  penalty.  The  case  does  not  stand  upon  the  same  ground  as  where 
money  has  been  receiveil  on  an  express  or  implied  contract  to  pay  it  back.  The 
right  of  action  depends  upon  grounds  of  public  policy,  and  the  plaintiff  could  not 
recover  at  common  law.  The  statute  is  an  enabling  act,  and  without  it  the  ac- 
tion could  not  be  maintained.  Treated  as  an  enabling  act,  what  does  it  enable 
the  loser  to  do  ?  simply  to  recover  back  within  three  months ;  and  if  he  does  not, 
then  his  remedy  is  gone,  and  the  right  accrues  to  any  other  party  to  recover  the 
penalty.  The  two  rights,  as  claimed  by  the  plaintiff,  are  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  It  is  also  said  that  this  money  was  paid  without  consideration,  and  there- 
fore may  be  recovered  back,  but  that  may  be  laid  out  of  the  case.  Suppose  it  be 
a  voluntary  payment,  it  would  be  good  except  as  against  creditors,  and  could  not 
be  received  back.  Exceptions  overruled  and  judgment  for  defendant.  \V!  L. 
Burt  for  the  plaintiff,  ex  parte. 

ACTION   ON   A   PROMISSORY   NOTE — INSOLVENCY. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts — March  Term,  1857.  Shaw,  Chief 
Justice.    Lorin  W.  Reed  is.  Eleazer  Frederick  and  Trustees. 

Defense  discharged  in  insolvency.  The  plaintiff  introduced  evidence  to  show 
that  the  defendant,  before  he  filed  his  petition  and  after  the  same  was  filed,  and 
during  the  pendency  of  the  insolvency  proceedings,  said  to  the  plaintiff  that  the 

Eroceedings  were  only  designed  to  affect  a  certain  $3,500  note,  which  was  secured 
y  mortgage  on  another  property,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pay  said  note  of  $3,500, 
and  that  this  note  of  $200  should  be  paid,  notwithstanding  his  discharge  in  in- 
solvency. The  defendant  objected  to  so  much  evidence — or  sayings  as  were  prior 
to  his  going  into  insolvency.  The  Court  overruled  the  objection,  and  admitted 
the  evidence,  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  defendant  would  be  likely 
to  make  the  promise  after  he  went  into  insolvency,  as  showing  that  he  considered 
it  a  honorary  debt.  The  plaintiff  also  offered  evidence  tending  to  show,  that  the 
defendant  promised  the  plaintiff  to  pay  said  note  after  he  received  his  discharge. 
The  admission  of  this  evidence  was  wrong.  How  could  the  action  lie  after  tne 
discharge?  This  seems  to  have  been  the  ground  taken.  That  notwithstanding 
the  discharge,  there  was  a  honorary  obligation  to  pay  the  note,  and  that  being  so, 
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and  as  almost  any  consideration  is  good  for  an  express  promise,  an  action  wonM 
lie.  But  it  has  been  held,  that  an  honorary  obligation  is  no  consideration  for  an 
implied  promise.  There  most  be  an  express  promise.  The  jury  foand  no  express 
promise  after  commencement  of  proceedings  in  insolvency. 

Defendant's  exceptions  sustained,  verdict  set  aside,  and  new  trial  ordered  in 
Saperior  Coort. 


LIABILrriBS  OF   TAVERN   KEEPBRS. 

Judge  Harris,  of  Albany,  (New  York,)  recently  rendered  a  decision,  involving 
(he  qaestioQ  of  the  liability  of  hotel  keepers  in  their  relations  with  guests.  The 
case  was  that  of  Fowler  vs.  Darlon.  The  plaintiff  stopped  in  Troy,  and  gave  his 
check  for  a  valise  to  the  agent  of  one  of  the  hotels  in  that  city.  This  valise  con- 
tained a  large  sum  of  money.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  he  simply 
gave  the  check  to  the  agent  without  saying  that  he  intended  to  become  the  guest 
of  the  house ;  and  then  walked  oflf.  This  agent,  instead  of  carrying  the  valise  up 
to  the  house,  left  it  on  the  sidewalk,  and  went  on  with  the  train.  He  claimed, 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  valise  was  given  to  him  in  his  capacity  as  agent 
for  the  hotel,  or  as  agent  for  the  Bennington  stage.  The  valise  was  lost,  and  a 
suit  commenced  againt  the  keeper  of  the  hotel.    The  Circuit  Court  found  for  the 

ElaintifiT,  and  a  motion  of  a  new  trial  made,  and  argued  before  Judge  Harris.    He 
lys  down  this  proposition  : — 

"*  The  loss  of  the  goods  of  a  guest,  while  at  an  inn  is  a  presumptive  evidence  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  innkeeper.  Upon  this  presumption  he  is,  prima  faciei 
liable.  But  he  can  repel  it  by  showing  that  the  loss  is  attributable  to  the  per- 
sonal negligence  of  the  guest  himself.  Gross  negligence  need  not  be  shown.  It  is 
eoough  to  exonerate  the  innkeeper  if  the  guest  has  by  his  own  neglect  or  inipm- 
dence  exposed  his  goods  to  peril." 

This,  he  holds,  was  the  case  in  this  instance.  It  was  gross  carelessness  in 
the  plaintiff,  to  trust  such  an  amount  of  property  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man 
as  this  agent,  without  taking  the  precaution  to  see  that  is  was  safely  deposited. 
Thb  concealment  of  the  fact  that  it  contained  money,  was  itself  such  evidence  of 
«' gross  negligence  "  as  might  exonerate  the  defendant  from  liability. 


IKSURANOE — FIBE   NOT  ONE   OF   THE   RISKS   INCLUDED    IN   "THE   PERILS   OF 


NAVIGATION." 


United  States  Supreme  Court,  December  27, 1866.  Daniel  B.  Garrison,  et.  al, 
vs.  Missouri  Insurance  Company. 

The  steamer  Convoy^  navigating  the  Mississippi  River,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  1,152  bales  of  cotton  consumed.  The  shippers  paid  the  insurance  money  and 
brought  their  action  against  the  Company.  The  owners  of  the  boat  contended 
that  fire  was  one  of  the  perils  of  navigation,  from  which  they  were  exempted  by 
the  terms  of  the  policy.  The  Court  below  overruled  the  defense,  and  gave  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintifis. 

Mr.  Jnstioe  Campbell  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court — decided  that  fire 
18  not  one  of  the  risks  included  in  the  "  perils  of  navigation,"  anl  the  fact  that 
fire  produces  the  motive  power  of  the  boat  does  not  change  the  liability.  Bisk 
or  perils  of  navigation  will  excuse  carriers  in  all  cases  of  loss  caused  by  sea,  wind, 
or  waves,  acting  upon  a  seaworthy  vessel.  Responsibility  may  be  enlarged  or 
narrowed  by  the  articles  of  freightment,  and  by  the  terms  of  those  articles  must 
the  responsibility  be  determined.  Evidence  may  be  admitted  to  explain  doubt- 
ful terms,  but  not  to  change  or  contradict  them.  The  terms  used  in  the  articles 
of  freiffhtmeut  are  well  understood,  and  have  a  legal  and  definite  meaning — ''  risks 
of  navigation  excepted" — nor  do  they  embrace  losses  by  fire.    Decree  affirmed. 
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THE  PRESENT  AND  FrXTBE  OF  TBADE  —  THE  C0UK6E  OF  IMPBOVEMEKT  WESTWARD — PKODrOTIOH 
AND  CONSUMPTIOK — OASTB  TO  BE  BICH — THE  BUOAR  81'ECCLATION — I'BODUCTION  OF  GOLD — TOE 
BANK  MOVEMENT — IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  MAY,  INCLUDING  8UIPMENT8  OF 
PRODUCE  —  RECEIPTS  FOR  0A8U  DUTIES  —  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AT  ALL  TUB  PORTS  OF  TI1« 
UNITED   STATES  FOR  TUB  FIRST  THREE  QUARTERS   OF  THE  FISCAL  TEAK,   ETC. 

The  usual  June  dullness  bas  prevailed  during  the  month,  and  trade  has  been 
very  quiet  at  the  centers  of  business  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  course  ot 
the  spring  trade  has  been  such  as  to  create  considerable  uneasiness  in  regard  to 
the  future,  but  this  arises  more  from  uncertainty  than  from  any  positive  indica- 
tions of  future  trouble.  The  South  has  been  the  best  customer,  during  the  last 
season,  for  both  domestic  and  imported  merchandise — having  consumed  largely 
and  paid  with  much  promptness.  The  question  in  r^ard  to  the  approaching 
season  turns  upon  the  recuperative  power  of  the  West  The  speculative  fever  in 
that  section  appears  to  have  reached  its  height.  Every  one  who  had  anything 
to  invest  has  "  taken  a  turn"  in  real  estate,  and  many  have  made  large  fortunes 
by  the  advance  in  town  and  city  lots,  and  in  farms  contiguous  to  new  railroad 
stations ;  but  money  is  scarce  and  very  dear,  and  those  who  now  hold  the  property 
may  find  it  difficult  either  to  pay  for  it,  or  to  sell  it  without  great  loss.  Those 
who  were  the  pioneers  of  Western  emigration,  commenced  their  enterprise  by 
tilling  the  soil,  and  this  rapidly  developed  the  resources  of  the  new  country  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  Western  greatness.  As  the  population  increased,  the  crowd 
continued  its  march  until  it  found  itself  too  far  from  market,  except  new  avenues 
of  communication  were  opened.  This  led  to  the  introduction  of  canals  and  rail- 
roads, and  as  the  latter  were  found  to  be  useful  and  profitable,  they  were  so  far 
extended  that,  instead  of  the  means,  they  became  the  end.  They  were  no  longer 
constructed  to  facilitate  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  for  mere  purposes  of  local 
speculation. 

As  long  as  Eastern  capital  was  freely  supplied  for  these  and  kindred  improve- 
ments, the  business  continued  to  prosper,  although  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
a  growing  neglect  of  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  an  increasing  tendency 
to  those  pursuits  which  are  the  least  productive.  The  late  stringency  in  the 
money  market  at  the  West,  with  the  general  falling  off  in  traffic,  has  shown  the 
folly  of  this  course,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  current  will,  after  a  while, 
set  in  a  new  direction.  If  the  crops  now  growing  shall  be  uninjured  and  safely 
garnered,  with  no  intervening  financial  or  commercial  revulsion,  the  West  will 
onoe  more  resound  with  active  life,  and  trade  with  that  section  again  become 
prosperous.  We  need,  however,  throughout  the  country,  a  return  to  the  old 
spirit  of  patient  productive  labor. 

The  influx  of  gold  has  not  so  cheapened  its  relative  value  as  to  raise  the  nomiial 
prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  it  is  the  comparative  scarcity  of  produce 
which  has  caused  this  inflation.  Everybody  has  been  seized  with  the  desire  to 
acquire  a  fortune  without  bending  the  back  or  straining  the  sinews,  and  buying 
and  selling  have  taken  the  places  of  planting  and  reaping.  The  folly  of  this 
change  is  apparent  in  its  effects  upon  the  speculators  themselves.  Manual  labor 
at  the  plow,  or  the  bench,  or  at  the  anvil,  never  bowed  the  form,  or  shrunk  the 
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fflnews,  or  ftiiTOwed  the  cheek,  as  the  care  and  vexation  of  the  new  life  has  done — 
that  life  which  was  to  be  so  free  from  toil.  If  it  were  not  for  the  tide  of  immi* 
gration  from  the  Old  World,  we  shoald  soon  be  without  laborers,  so  vulgar  does 
Young  America  hold  it  to  cultivate  the  soil.  There  must  be  a  reaction  from  this 
eoDtempt  for  toil  in  the  field  before  the  resources  of  this  country  shall  be  evenly 
developed,  and  its  trade  and  commerce  be  no  longer  sabject  to  these  violent 
fluctuations. 

We  have  at  several  times  noticed  the  cause  of  the  high  prices  of  sugar,  and 
referred  to  the  immense  speculations  in  this  article  going  on  under  the  control 
chiefly  of  wealthy  Spanish  houses  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade.  By  far  too 
large  a  portion  of  the  Cuban  crop  has  been  diverted  to  the  United  States,  to 
make  the  question  of  prices  easy  of  solution.  The  present  stock  in  New  York  is 
nearly  70,000  tons,  almost  three-fourths  as  much  as  ia  held  in  all  the  principal 
markets  of  Europe.  The  Louisiana  crop  last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  fell  off 
to  73,976  hogsheads.  If  the  growing  crop  gave  no  larger  promise,  the  price  of 
Gaban  sugar,  high  as  it  is,  would  probably  be  sustained  through  the  year ;  but  the 
Ixmisiana  yield  is  now  set  down  at  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  hogs- 
heads, and  if  this  quantity  is  realized  it  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  the  speculators 
to  control  prices  beyond  the  date  when  the  new  crop  will  begin  to  arrive.  The 
qoestion  of  price  is  then  narrowed  down  to  this — will  buyers  take  the  stock  of 
Cuban,  now  in  this  country  and  to  arrive,  at  the  rates  now  current,  between  this 
date  and  the  1st  of  December  ?  Holders  take  the  affirmative,  and,  as  far  as 
fibres  go,  make  out  a  fair  case,  showing  a  greater  consumption  for  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  last  year.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  of  40  per  cent  in 
price,  and  buyers  ask  significantly  if  this  great  advance  will  not  seriously  diminish 
the  consumption.  Applied  to  many  luxuries  the  answer  would  be  easy ;  but 
eagar  has  become  a  necessity,  and  experience  has  shown  that  when  a  taste  is 
once  acquired  for  it,  it  is  not  readily  relinquished.  The  experiment  is  now  to  be 
tried.  We  shall  not  predict  the  issue,  but  when  it  is  matter  of  history,  shall 
chronicle  the  result 

The  production  of  gold  in  Califoraia  is  undiminished,  although  there  is  still 
but  a  limited  quantity  deposited  for  assay  or  coinage  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
The  following  will  show  the  business  at  New  York  for  the  month  of  May : — 

DlPOSrrS  AT  TBB  ASSAT  umUB,  NEW  TOBK,  FOR  TDI  MONTH  OP  If  AT. 

Gold.  Silver.  Total. 

Foreign  coins |1 7.600  00  160,000  00  $67,600  00 

Foreign  bullion 14,400  00  27,000  00  41,400  00 

Domestic  bullion 1,868,000  00  18,000  00  1,886,000  00 

Total  depoeits $1,900,000  00  $96,000  00      $1,996,000  00 

Deposits  payable  in  bars. 1,900,000  00 

Deposits  payable  in  coin 96,000  00 

€k)Id  bars  sUmped 1,674,181  91 

Transmitted  to  Philadelphia  for  coinage 89,879  80 

WtAIEUSXT  OF  THB  DBPOSITB  AND  COINAOS  AT  THB  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 
AT  PHILADELPHIA,  DURING   THB  MONTH  OF   MAY,  1857  : — 

GOLD   DBPOSIT8. 

Califoniia  gold $160,060  00 

€k>ld  from  other  souroet 11,629  00 

Total  gold  depoeita $161,689  00 
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■XLTBft  DBPoens. 

Silver,  including  parchases 182,'780  00 

Parted  from  United  States  bullion 826  00 

Spanifih  and  Mexican  fractions  of  a  dollar  received  in  ezdiange  for 

new  cents 66,680  00 

Total  silver  depouts. $199,686  00 

OOPPXR. 

Gents  (O.  S.)  received  in  exchange  for  new  cents $6,1 16  00 

To tal  gold $161,689  00 

ToUl  silver 199,686  00 

Total  copper 6,115  00 

Total  deposits $366,489  00 

The  coinage  executed  was : — 

GOLD. 

No.  of  pieces.  Value. 

Dollars 161,590  $161,690  00 

Total 361,690  $161,590  00 

8ILVXR. 

Quarter  dollars 676,000  $169,000  00 

Dimes 840,000  84,000  00 

ToUl 1.106,000  $208,000  00 

ooppxa. 
Cents  of  new  issue. 8,800,000  $88,000  00 

EXOAPrrULATlON. 

Gold  coinage 161,690  $161,690  00 

Silver  coinage 1,016,000  208,000  00 

New  cents 8,800,000  88,000  00 

Total 4,977,690  $402,590  00 

The  bank  expansion  continued  for  a  while,  but  was  checked  toward  the  close 
owing  to  large  shipments  of  specie  for  Europe.  The  following  will  show  the 
changes  in  the  city  of  New  York  : — 

WKKKLY  AVKRAOX8  NXW  YORK  CITT  BAMK8. 

Loans  and 
Date.  Capital.  DIecoants.  Specie.  Clrcalatlon.         Deposits. 

Jan.    8,1867  66,286,068  109,149,168  11,172,244  8,602,118  95,846,216 

Jan.      10...  66,286,068  110,160.284  11.090,108  8,828,895  90,709,710 

Jan.      17...  66,285,068  110,860,401  11,966,164  8,047,066  93,085,766 

Jan.      24...  65,285,068  111,094,416  11,688,924  7,879,027  88,644,676 

Jan.      81...  69,266,484  111,786,883  12,191,826  8,024,948  92,466,286 

Feb.       7...  69,266,484  112,876,713  11,148,894  8,426,817  96,029,489 

Feb.     14...  69,266,484  112,722,799  10,497,382  8,151,799  91,917,188 

Feb.     21...  69,266,484  111,778,572  10.482,168  8,106,074  92,448,944 

Feb.     28...  59,266,484  111,187,717  10,645,264  8,169,276  92,178,280 

March    7...  69,266,484  111,899,649  11,707,846  8,466,697  96,868,22t 

March  14...  69,266,484  118,260,980  11,077,782  8,452,641  94,231,267 

March  21...  59,296,484  118,448,692  11,291,878  8,494,288  96,406,460 

March  28...  69,296,484  112,884,026  11,825,788  8,473,829  92,614,660 

April     4...  69,618,880  114,888,902  11,688,782  8,812,828  97,840,014 

April    11...  69,618,880  116,874,717  10,884,490  8,787,844  96,618,908 

April    18...  69,618,880  114,898,174  12,061,872  8,770,828  96,461,417 
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Loans 

Bate.  Capital  and  dlscoanta.  Specie.  Circulation.  Depoeits. 

April   26...  59,518,880  118,891,910  11,827,861  8,786,768  95,268,612 

May       2...  59,618,880  114,409,276  12,009,911  9,006,566  99.159,47S 

May       9...  59,518,880  116,068,322  12,011,491  9,182,788  98,968,818 

May     16...  59,518,830  114,620.042  12,648,694  8,985,297  98,818,704 

May     28...  59.700,000  114,049.108  18,126.784  8,788,925  97,806,084 

May     80...  59,700,000  114,049.688  12,815,615  8,696,698  96,147.814 

Jane       6...  60,264,705  115,888.592  18,184,716  8,888,572  96,594,891 

June     18...  60,264,705  115,412,541  11,974,879  8,696,898  96,168,98t 

We  also  anoez  full  comparative  averages  of  the  condition  of  the  Boston 
banks: — 

WKKKLT  AVESAOU  AT  BOSTON. 

Ma7  25.  Jane  1.  Jane  &  Jane  15. 

Oapital $81,960,000  |»1,960,000  181,960,000  |81.960,000 

Loans  and  discoanta. 58,006,000  58,100,000  58,868,000  68.664,600 

Specie. 4,088,800  4,088,600  8,868,600  8,972.600 

Dae  from  other  banks 7,284,500  6,682,600  7,171,000  6,771,000 

Dae  to  other  banks 4,446,000  4,892,700  4,287,000  4,569,000 

DeposiU 18,269,700  17,945,000  18,821,000  17,971,000 

Gircoiation 6,779,000  6,584,000  6,941,500  6.796,700 

The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  weekly  statements  of  the  New  Orleans 
banks : — 

Maytf.  MaflS.  May  28.                MaySO. 

Specie. $8,468,887  $8,406,268  $8,442,228  $7,901,056 

Circulation 10,749,614  10,608.869  1 0.868,104  10.066,784 

Deposits 12,601,660  12,602,287  12,615,969  12,078,801 

Short  loans 19,224,669  19,078,208  19,068,267  18,689.994 

Eichange 6,248,446  6,072,458  5,818,019  4,982,178 

Due  disuot  baoka 1,003,190  1,017,011  1,100,755             915,868 

long  and  short  loans. . .  .    28,600,921  28,776,768  28,854,526  24,410,481 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  has  continued  large,  although  the  increase 
has  been  checked.  We  now  present  our  usual  monthly  statement  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  port  of  New  York.  The  total  foreign  imports  for  the  month  of  May 
were  only  $294,143  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  total  for  last  year,  but  were 
$7,059,269  larger  than  the  total  for  May,  1855,  and  $1,524,074  larger  than  for 
May,  1854.  It  will  be  seen  that  only  one-third  of  the  dutiable  imports  were 
entered  for  consumption,  the  remainder  (amounting  to  upwards  of  ten-and-a-half 
million)  being  thrown  into  warehouse  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  the  1st  of  July.  The  imports  of  specie  have  largely  increased,  owin^  to  the 
demand  for  foreign  coins  to  ship  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America : — 

FOaSIQN  DCFORTS  AT  NVW  TORK  IN  If  AT. 

mi.       mi.        im.       mi. 

Eatered  for  consumption.....  $12,004,888  $8,082,624  $12,892,421  $5,461,191 

Entered  for  warehous'mg. 8,161,964  2,886,959  8,738.850  10,508.421 

Free  goods 1,858,964  1,166.918  2,161,067  1,674,810 

Specie  and  bullion 165,925  69,690  184,284  1,070,888 

Totalenteredattheport....  $17,181,181    $11,646,986    $18,411,112    $18,706,265 
Witlidrawn  from  warehousa.       1,588,652        1,782,884        1,648,HS9        2.262,178 

The  foreign  imports  at  New  York  for  the  five  months  since  January  1st,  are 
$15,250,049  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  $49,636,484 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1855,  and  $24,564,759  greater  than  for  the 
same  period  of  1854.  The  total  for  the  first  five  months  of  1855  was  smaller 
than  Waal,  owing  to  the  general  depression  in  this  trade : — 
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rOEBIGX  IlfPORTS  AT  NBW   TORK  FOR  FITB  MONTHS,  FROM  JA^UART    IST. 

im,        \m.         \m,        mi. 

Botered  for  consumption....  161,971,984  $87,877,250  $67,782,614  $62,766,061 

Entered  for  warehoueing  .. .  10,721,104  11,116,646  12,249,016  29,674,660 

Pree^oodn 7,<'88,241  6,674,684  9.841,214  8,267,879 

Specie  and  bullion 1,249,218  885,887  467,408  4,982,111 

Total  entered  at  the  port. . .     $81,026,642     $66,968,817     $90,840,262  $105,690,801 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.         9,286,872       10,986,460         9,260,986       12,864,162 

We  have  compiled  in  this  connection  a  careful  comparison  of  the  imports  at 
New  York  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
total  is  330,091,980  larger  than  for  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year, 
$68,333,127  larger  than  for  the  same  period  ending  May  31, 1855,  and  $33,558,370 
larger  than  for  the  eleven  months  ending  May  31, 1854 : — 

FOREIGir   IMPORTS   AT   NEW  TORK    FOR   KLEVEN   M05TH6,   ENDING   MAT    81. 

18)1.  18§S.  18§6.  18S7. 

Six  months,  ending  Jan.  I  $96,261,129  $86,668,097  $89,912,809  $106,254,740 

January 19,607,819  12,946,827  16,678,064  19,006,782 

February..... 11,095,680  12,081,482  16,036,283  26,624,492 

March 16,667,074  10,178,057  20,256,958  21,135,504 

April 16,583,688  9,107,466  20,067,886  21,218,818 

May 17,181,181  11,645,986  18,411,112  18,705,266 

Totalfor  11  months..     $177,286,671     $142,511,914    $180,268,061     $210,846,041 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  interesting  to  notice  the  comparative  receipts  of 
foreign  dry  goods,  and  we  therefore  annex  our  usual  monthly  tables.  The  total 
of  foreign  dry  goods  landed  at  the  port,  for  the  four  weeks  included  in  the  table, 
is  $1,263,940  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  8703,428  more 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1855,  and  $1,327,134  less  than  for  the  same  time  in 
1854.  A  large  proportion  of  the  receipts  have  been  entered  for  warehousing  to 
await  the  reduction  in  duty,  and  because  there  is  no  immediate  demand  for  them 
for  consumption — the  trade  being  remarkably  dull : — 

nfPORTS  OF  FOREIGN   DRT   GOODS  AT  NEW  TORK   FOR  THB  MONTB   OF  MAT. 

ENTERED  FOR   CONSUMPTION. 

im.         im.  18d6.  1867. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,023,867  $549,187  $1,152,067  $808,800 

Manufactures  of  cotton 788,932  826,546  607,018  840,188 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,026,881  818,046  1,098.841  808,962 

Mauufaciures  of  flax 860,087  288,471  609,462  66,078 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 129,218  188,579  810,871  109,666 

Total $8,278,485    $2,160,777    $8,677,789    $U28,18» 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WARBB0U8B. 

18i4.    1865.     18S6.    18S7. 

Manufactures  of  wool $168,621  $108,228  $68,652  $161,078 

Manufactures  of  cotton 87,128  77,668  84,188  69,008 

Manufactures  of  silk 100,182  124,181  124.237  116,549 

Manufactures  of  flax 28,724  76,428  24,86tJ  64,«72 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 12,611  67,148  10,480  22,674 

Total $882,061       $442,688       $262,828       $412,976 

Add  entered  for  consumption  ... .      8,278,485      2.160.777      8,677,789      1,128,189 

Total  thrown  on  the  market..    $8,M0,54«   f2,eOM10   $8,940,062   $1,641,118 
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KNTERIO    FOR  WAEKHOUSINO. 

18§l.    18§$.    18S6.  18§7. 

Naoufacinres  of  wool |542,8f^Y      1109,821       $254,845  $822,948 

M;iiiufACture8  of  cotton 194,201           58,540         124,049  289,886 

Manufactures  of  eilk 811,891           2M88         207,265  567,969 

Manufactures  of  flax 82,347           18.189           42,656  129,235 

Miftcellaneous  dry  goods 46,222           51,082           85,865  190.752^ 

ToUl 11,177,028       1264,174      $714,580  $2,000,240 

Add  entered  for  consumption 3,278,485      2,160,777      8,677,739  1,128,139 

Total  entered  at  the  port 4,455,513      2,424,951      4,392,819  3,128.379 

The  receipts  of  foreign  dry  goods  at  the  port  of  New  York,  since  January  Ist, 
are  only  $677,327  more  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year — but  are  ^1 9,741,740 

in  advance  of  the  corresponding  five  months  of  1855,  and  $3,290,637  in  advance 
of  the  corresponding  total  for  1854  : — 

DfPORTS   OP   FORIIGN   DRT   GOODS   AT  THE   PORT  OF   NKW  TORK,  FOB   riYE   MONTHS, 

FROM   JANUARY    IST. 

BNTKRID  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

18H.       i8§§.       \m.  mi. 

Manufactures  of  wool $7,626,547     $4,408,650    $9,541,082  $7,811,527 

Manufactures  of  cotton 7,948.864      8,862,283       7,775,879  8,838,096 

Manufactures  of  silk 12,149,488       6,529,689     18,018,148  11,246,964 

Manufactures  of  flax» 8,436,496       2,051,548       4,035,079  8,044,186 

MiacellaDeous  dry  goods 2,588,771       1,936,825       8,289,228  8,195,890 

Total $33,699,611  $18,288,395  $87,609,416  $88,681,112 

WITHDRAWN  FBOM   WABEB0U8B. 

18S4.     185$.    1866.  1857. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,155,141    $1,066,768      $745,487  $982,071 

Manafiictures  of  cotton 1,508,532      1,612,108      1.428,649  1,722,977 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,308,667      1,481,547      1,151,440  1,171,994 

MaatifHCturesofflaz. 501,445         741,420         693,932  712.989 

Miacellaneons  dry  goods 190,676        505,887         218,567  889,587 

Total  withdrawn $4,659,461    $5,407,725    $4,228,025  $4,929,618 

Add  entered  for  consumption 83,699,611    18,288,895    87,609,416  38,631,112 

ToUl  thrown  upon  the  market    88,359,072    28,696,120   41,887,441  88,560,780 

SNTBRBD  FOB  WAREHOUSING. 

18S4.           \m.          1856.  18fi7. 

MaoDfactnresofwool $1,608,180      $792,168      $843,422  $2,769,628 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,878,597         989,259        946.072  1,622,990 

MaoufiMStures  of  silk.. 1,519,176      1,271,788      1,179,510  2,874,429 

Maaofactores  of  flax. 488,208        586,176        418,172  1,135,082 

Miaeellaneous  dry  goods 168,182        463,115        814,667  549,846 

Total $5,092,888    $4,052,451    $8,695,848  $8,451,474 

Add  entered  for  consumption  ... .     88,699,611    18,288,396    87,609,416  33.681,112 

Total  entered  at  the  port. . . .  $88,791,949  $22,840,846  $41,806,259  $42,082,586 
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The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  exclosive  of  specie,  have  been 
larger  than  generally  anticipated,  notwithstanding  the  small  amount  of  cotton 
and  breadstuflfs  clearing  from  this  port  The  total  shipments  of  produce  and 
merchandise,  for  May,  are  9632,455  in  excess  of  the  amount  for  May  of  last  year, 
9836,057  in  excess  of  the  amount  for  May,  1855,  and  $211,620  in  excess  of  May, 
1854.    The  shipments  of  specie  were  also  remarkably  large : — 

» 

BXPOETS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FORXION  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY. 

18§4.     1866.     1866.    18§7. 

Domestic  produce $5,824,427  $6,071,890  $6,568/206  $6,046,648 

Foreign  merchandite  (free) 182,449  244.254  68.194  169,451 

ForeigQ  merchandise  (dutiable).  842,487  868,782  247,079  294.889 

Specie  and  buUioa 8,651,626  6,820,152  8,812,865  6,789,266 

Total  ezpurts $9,950,939  $10,996,028     $9,691,843  $12,800,199 

Total,  exclusiye  of  specie..       6,299,313      6,674,876      6,878,478      6,510,988 

This  leaves  the  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  exclusive  of  speciey 
since  January  1st,  $823,038  greater  than  for  the  first  five  months  of  last  year' 
♦4,831,786  greater  than  for  the  first  five  months  of  1855,  and  $2,938,530  greater 
than  for  the  first  five  months  of  1854.  The  specie  shipments  for  the  same  time 
also  show  a  corresponding  excess  over  any  preceding  year  : — 

SXPORTS  FROM  NXW  YORK  TO  FORXIGN  POETS  FOR  FIVE  M0MTB8,  FROM  JANUARY  IST. 

\m.  1866.  1866.  1867. 

Domestic  produce $26,671,067  $22,880,718  $29,608,489  $29,066,828 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 584,316      2,566,876         421,879       1,178,049 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).      1,828,023      2,258,646       1,278,669       1,789,648 
Specie  and  bullion 11,017,684     18,212,402      9,928,478     14,468,708 

Total  exports. $40,101,079  $40,402,641  $41,122,860  $46,480,688 

Total,  exclusive  ofspecia..     29.083,896     27,190,189     81,198,887     82,021,926 

We  have  likewise  prepared  a  comparative  summary  of  the  exports  from  New 
York  to  foreign  ports  for  the  expired  portion  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  total,  ex- 
clusive of  specie,  is  $-1,503,810  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  eleven  months  of 
the  preceding  year,  $18,535,540  greater  than  for  the  eleven  months  ending  May 
31, 1855,  and  $7,559,130  greater  than  for  the  eleven  months  ending  at  the  same 
date  of  1854.  Wc  have  added  the  exports  of  specie,  for  eleven  months,  at  the 
foot  of  the  summary,  in  order  to  show  the  total  foreign  exports  for  the  period 
indicated  : — 

EXPORTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  SPECIE,  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS,  FOR  ELEVEN 

MONTHS,  ENDING  MAY  31. 

1864.     186i     1866.     1867. 

Six  months,  ending  Jan.  1 .. .  $88,976,895  $29,892,747  $39,916,729  $48,698,601 

January 5.844,795  6,896,617  6,611,280  4,884.170 

February 6,958,097  4,665,091  6,606,209  5,988,786 

March. 6,087,269  6,841,986  8,703.244  9.016,891 

April 4,943.921  4,712,720  6,499,726  6,672,146 

May 6,299,818  6,674,876  6,878,478  6,610,988 

Total,  11  months. $68,069,290    $67,082,886     $71,114,616     $76,618,426 

Specie 29,116,058       84.195,941       20,474,418       86,409.114 

ToUl  exports,  11  months    $97,176,348    $91,278,827    $91,689,084  $112,027^40 
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This  exhibit  is  not  uofavorablei  although  the  imports  have  becD  larger  than 
expected,  and  the  trade  in  foreign  fabrics  somewhat  unproGtable.  A  large  part 
of  the  increase  in  the  imports  is  made  ap  of  an  over  stock  in  sugar  and  cofiee. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  several  millions  of  dollars  in  sugar  now  in  this  mar- 
ket, not  Intended  for  consumption  here,  which  will  be  reshipped  as  soon  as  prices 
abroad  shall  have  attained  the  proper  altitude.  The  receipts  for  cash  duties  have 
fallen  off  during  the  last  three  mouths,  and  especially  within  the  lost  few  weeks, 
owing  to  the  landing  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  imports.  The  following  is  a 
eomparative  summary : — 

CASH   DUTIBS   RECEIVED    AT   THE   PORT   OF   NEW  YORK. 

18H.  18S§.  18S6.  1857. 

8iz  months 121,920,896  83  |18,858,927  82  $20,087,862  28  $22,978.124  48 


Ja.iuary 4,879.286  82 

February 2,867,294  60 

March 8,627,11949 

ApiiL 8,168,490  21 

May 8,248,164  41 


2.660,038  82 
2,666,164  94 
2.363,084  95 
1,994,710  10 
2,400,482  60 


8,683,664  86 
8,676,919  14 
4,882,107  47 
8,913,885  89 
8,467,163  64 


4,637,878  48 
6,117,249  85 
8,762,184  98 
8,301,607  05 
1,907,289  71 


Total,  11  months..  $39,206,260  26  $30,842,408  23  $39,101,082  77  $41,5»3,b34  46 

Many  look  for  a  large  increase  of  imports  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in 
the  rates  of  duty,  but  we  think  the  effect  of  such  a  reduction  is  generally  overrated. 
The  law  of  demand  and  supply  will  regulate  the  quantity  to  be  received,  and  the 
change  of  duties  will  tend  to  place  the  burden  of  an  over  stock  upon  the  right 
shoulders.  With  high  duties,  specie  may  accumulate  in  the  Sub-Treasury  so  as 
to  bear  heavily  on  other  branches  of  trade  before  the  supply  of  goods  shall  be 
sufficient  to  make  the  importation  unprofitable  to  the  importer.  With  low  duties, 
the  effect  of  an  over  importation  is  first  felt,  where  it  should  be,  in  a  reduction  of 
the  market  value  of  the  merchandise  thus  accumulated  in  excess  of  the  doinaud. 

We  also  annex  a  cooiparative  statement  showing  the  exports  of  certain  leading 
articles  of  produce  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  Irom  January  1st  to  June, 
in  each  of  the  years  named  : — 

BPORTB  or   CERTAIN  ARTICLK8  OF    DOMESTIC    PRODUCE,   FROM    NEW    TORE    TO  FOREIOB 

PORTS,   FROM  JANUARY    IST. 


18i6.  18S7. 

Ashes— pots bbls        4,222  7,628 

pearls 664  2,178 

Beeswax 91,567  167,306 

Breud^tiuffa — 

Wheal  flour.,  bbls    704.686  400,884 

Rye  flour 9,646  1.712 

Corn  meal 84,878  26,476 

Wheat bush  1,064,189  923,167 

Rye    880.984  81,446 

Corn. 1,926,031  1,487,987 

Oaadles— mold.box'8      24,4 1 3  28,686 

sperm 1,898  4,191 

Coal tons        8,667  8,864 

Cottwi bales    119,922  98,246 

Hope 1,887  938 

Ifaval  Miores — 

Turpentine  .  ..bbls.  83,406 

SpiriUof  turp.....  iounj.  16,098 

Boein. ^-414,114  jQ^g^g 

Tar J  22,106 


1856.       18S7. 

Oils — whale.... galle  14,002  11,008 

sperm    141,172  293,499 

lard 86.772  11,686 

linseed 8  882  26,926 

Provisions — 

Pork bbls.    106,121       26,982 

Beef. 49,482       22,846 

Cutmeat8,lbs...  28,962.132  17,656,207 

Butter 441,170     81i>,906 

Cheese 1,983,926     808,587 

Lard 6,967.443  11.869,266 

Rice tree.      19,786       17,124 

Tallow lbs.  1,044,67 1  1,04 1 .502 

Tobacco,  crude  .pkgs  20,604  16,742 
Do.,mannfact'ed...lbs  2,849,699  1,246,969 
WhaleboDO. 868,214  1,007,678 
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The  foregoing  shows  many  interesting  changes  in  the  comparative  shipments, 
but  needs  no  further  explanation.  The  Treasury  Department  has  compiled  an 
interesting  statement  exhibiting  the  value  of  merchandise,  whether  of  domestic 
or  foreign  produce,  exported,  and  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  the  six 
principal  collection  districts  of  the  United  States,  to  wit : — Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  during  the  quarters 
ending  September  30  and  December  31, 1856,  and  March  31, 1857. 

In  the  first  quarter,  the  aggregate  value,  in  the  six  districts,  of  exported  do- 
mestic produce  amounted  to  ^53,594,770 ;  of  exported  foreign  merchandise, 
33,197,771 ;  and  imported  foreign  merchandise,  ^89,730,323 — making  a  total  of 
$146,522,804  for  exports  and  imports. 

In  the  second  quarter,  the  aggregate  exports  of  home  produce  amounted 
to  $59,118,123;  exported  foreign  merchandise,  $2,936,395;  and  the  imports, 
$64,181,703— making  a  total  of  $136,236,221. 

In  the  third  quarter,  the  aggregate  exports  of  home  produce  were  $69,648,285 ; 
exported  foreign  produce,  $6,536,316 ;  and  imports,  $92,510,924 — showing  a 
total  of  $168,995,525.  Thus  in  the  three  quarters,  and  for  the  six  principal  col- 
lection districts,  the  statistics  show — 

Exports  of  domestic  produce 1192,661,178 

Exports  of  foreign  produce 12,670,482 

Imports 246,422,960 

Total  value  of  exports  and  imports  for  9  months,  ending  March 

81,  1867 1461,764,610 

These  imports  and  exports  were  divided  among  the  six  districts  specified  as 
follows : — 

FOR   NINE   MONTHS  KNDINO   MAaCH   81,    1867. 

Aggrcgato  exports.  Aggregate  Imports.  TotaL 

Boston $19,628,766  $88,041,213  $62,669,979 

New  York 90,487,416  168,876,820  268,818.786 

Philadelphia 6,806,669  18,260,469  19,067,088 

Baltimore 10,890,690  7,668,227  17,968,817 

New  Orleans 68,198,419  17,202,621  85,400.940 

San  Francisco 10,869,900  6,979,200  17,849,100 

Total $206,381,660       $246,422,950      $451,764,610 

Of  the  $12,670,482  worth  of  foreign  merchandise  exported  during  the  three 
quarters,  $7,323,072  were  free,  and  $5,347,410  dutiable.  Of  the  imported  for- 
eign  merchandise  amounting  to  $246,422,950,  there  waa  $24,158,187  free,  and 
$212,204,767  dutiable. 

The  totals  above  given  would  show  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  imports  of  over 
forty  million  dollars,  but  the  summary  for  the  six  collection  districts  does  not  give 
the  warrant  for  striking  any  such  balance  of  our  foreign  commerce.  There  are 
Id  the  United  States  eighty  collccticji  districts.  At  the  six  which  were  indicated 
in  the  official  summary,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  about  forty  million 
dollars,  even  after  including  the  shipments  of  specie ;  but  the  footings  at  the  re- 
maining seventy-four  districts  will  make  a  very  difierent  showing,  as  at  most  of 
them  the  exports  far  exceeded  the  imports.  This  is  easily  illustrated  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  result  for  the  last  fiscal  year : — 
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Imports.  Exports. 

Six  principal  di-itncts. $286,983,624        1242,696,490 

Other  se^enty-foar  districts. 27,666.318  84,268,418 

Total  io  United  SUtea $314,689,942        $326,964,908 

The  above  shows  that  while  the  imports  for  "  the  six  districts,"  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  were  $44,287,134  in  excess  of  the  exports,  the  total  for  the  whole 
ooontry  was  twelve  millioD  less  than  the  exports.  If  it  be  desirable  to  show  the 
balance  of  trade,  for  the  whole  country,  for  the  three  quarters  ending  March  3l8t, 
the  addition  to  the  official  returns  from  the  six  districts,  of  three-fourths  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  remaining  seventy-four  districts  for  the  last  year,  will 
give  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  : — 

Imports.  Exports. 

Six  districts  (official) $246,422,960         $206,881,660 

Remainiog  seventy  four  districts. 20,742,239  68,201.814 

Total  in  United  SUtes $267,166,189         $268,632,974 

The  above  would  be  the  relative  totals  for  the  nine  months  ending  March  31st, 
provided  the  seventy-four  districts  stood  this  year  as  last ;  but  it  is  well-known 
tbat,  although  there  is  some  decline  in  the  cotton  shipments,  the  exports  from 
many  of  the  smaller  ports  largely  increased  during  the  early  part  of  the  current 
year,  and  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  the  imports.  The  "  six  ports"  are  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.  The 
remaining  seventy-four  districts  can  be  copied  from  any  official  record.  The 
principal  are  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  Richmond,  Oswego,  and  Champlain, 
bat  including  all  other  lake,  Atlantic,  gulf,  and  Pacific  ports. 


HEW  YORK  COTTOH  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONTR  ENDING  JUNE  19,  1857. 

PWEFABJID  rem  THB  mSOaAJTIS*  MAOAZXin  BT  GHAKLEB  W.  niOKUOKSON,  BROKKS,  NSW  YORK. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  monthly  report  (May  22)  no  new  feature  of  import- 
ince  has  occorred,  to  vary  the  almost  monotonous  state  in  which  our  market  has 
existed  during  the  past  four  weeks.  The  demand  has  been  extremely  moderate, 
either  for  export,  speculation,  or  the  home  trade.  The  foreign  advices  have  not 
been  of  a  character  to  induce  shipments  to  any  extent,  and  most  of  that  which 
has  gone  forward  has  been  under  advances,  or  in  pursuance  to  Southern  orders. 
For  speculation,  the  season  may  be  said  to  be  over ;  while  the  demand  for  the 
home  trade  has  been  lessened  by  their  continued  orders  being  executed  in  the 
Southern  ports,  and  perhaps  a  larger  quantity  of  cotton  has  been  ordered  this 
year  direct  than  ever  before  for  home  consumption.  Prices  have  varied  but 
slightly  during  the  past  month,  and  the  total  sales  are  estimated  at  34,000  bales, 
indusive  of  parcels  in  transitu.  Stock  on  hand  and  on  shipboard  is  counted  at 
60.000  bales,  a  large  portion  being  low  grades. 

The  sales  for  the  week  ending  May  29th  were  8,000  bales,  the  market  resting 
in  favor  of  holders,  who  offered  their  stocks  sparingly.  The  sales  were  mostly 
for  export,  the  home  trade  declining  to  meet  the  exactions  of  sellers,  llie  mar- 
ket closed  firm  at  the  following :— 


80  Commercial  Chronicle  and  Hewiew. 

FRIOBB  ADOPTKD  M4T   29TH   FOR  THI   FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: 

Upland.      Florida.      Mobile.    N.O.It  Texan. 

Ordinary 12i  12^  12i  12* 

Middling U  14  14^  14f 

Middiingfair Ui  14i  14^  16 

Fair 14*  14*  16^  15* 

For  the  week  ensuing  there  was  less  inquiry,  and  prices  were  a  shade  easier  on 
sales  of  about  6,000  bales.  Although  the  foreign  advices  were  heavy,  there  was 
DO  pressing  for  sale,  and  the  market  closed  quiet  at  the  annexed  rates : — 

PRIOKS  ADOFTSD  JUNE   5tH    FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIES : — 

Upland.       Florida.         Mobile.  N.O.  «&Texai« 

Ordinary 12*  12*  12*  12* 

Middling 13*  14  14*  14* 

Middiingfair 14*  14*  14*  15 

Fair 14*  14*  16  16* 

Holders  continued  firm  during  the  week  ending  June  12th,  and  the  transac- 
tions were  limited  to  the  wants  of  the  home  trade  until  the  close  of  the  week, 
when,  under  favorably  construed  foreign  advices,  the  sales  were  large.  The  total 
transactions  for  the  week  were  11,000  bales,  the  market  closing  steady  at  the 
annexed : — 

PRICES   ADOPTED  JUNE    12Ta  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING   QUALITIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.        Mobile.   N.0.&  Texas. 

Ordinary 12*  12*  12*  12i 

Middling 18*  14  14*  14* 

Middiingfair 14*  14*  14*  15 

Fair l4*  14*  16  16* 

For  the  week  ending  at  date  the  transactions  were  estimated  at  9,000  bales, 
one-third  being  in  transitu.  The  firmness  of  holders,  and  the  small  quantity  on 
sale,  restricted  operations,  and  the  market  closed  with  much  steadiness  at  the 
annexed  rates : — 

PBI0E8    ADOPTED   JUNE  19tH   FOR  THE    FOLLOWING    QUALITIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.&^Texaib 

Ordinary 12*  12*  12*  12* 

Middling 14*  14*  14*  I4f 

MiddUngfair 14*  14*  14*  16 

Fair 14*  16  16*  16* 

Receipts  to  date bales  2,859,000  Decrease  542,000 

Export  to  Great  Britain 1,806,000  Decrease  440,000 

Export  to  Franca. 868,000  Decrease  102,000 

Stock  on  hand 268,000  Decrease  7,000 

The  growing  crop  is  represented  as  three  to  four  weeks  late,  but  the  increased 
breadth  of  land  planted  may  ofi&et  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  and  produce 
a  large  crop. 
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WHAT  RATE  OF  IBTTfiREST  DO  OUR  BANKS  CHARGE  OS  THEIR  DISCOUNTS  f 

Freeman  Hunt,  £sq^  Editor  of  the  Merchantt*  Magazine^  etc : — 

Sir  : — It  has  doubtless  occurred  to  all  who  have  had  dealings  with  our  banks, 
that  their  method  of  computing  interest  on  the  face  of  a  note,  instead  of  on  the 
mm  loaned,  requires  the  borrower  to  pay  more  than  the  nominal  rate  of  interest 
00  the  amount  he  receives ;  but  perhaps  all  have  not  attentively  considered  the 
lar^  aggregate  of  profit  which  thus  accrues  to  the  banks. 

It  is  said  that  some  eminent  lawyers  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  this  method 
of  computation  is  defeasible  at  law ;  but  if  there  is  any  law  by  which  it  can  be 
sustained,  such  an  enactment  would  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  statute 
limiting  the  rate  of  interest  to  seven  per  cent ;  and  furthermore,  mathematical 
analysis,  to  which  such  questions  would  seem  to  belong,  will  not  support  such  an 
opinion.     We  propose  to  show  this  very  briefly. 

The  true  preserU  value  of  a  bill  maturing  at  a  future  date,  is  a  sum  which,  if 
pat  ^at  interest,  will  amount  to  the  face  of  the  bill  at  its  maturity.  Suppose  p  to 
represent  this  value,  a  the  amount  or  face  of  the  bill,  t  the  time,  r  the  nominal, 
and  K  the  true  rate  of  interest,  d  the  true  discount,  and  b  the  discount  accruing 
to  bank  custom ;  then,  as  d  is  the  interest  on  the  true  present  value,  we  have 

d  =  p  X  r  X  t 

also,  as  b  is  the  interest  on  the  face  of  the  bill, 

b  =  a  r  t 
aad  b  —  d  =  art  —  prt 


=  (a  —  P)  r  t 


but  a  —  p 

hence  b  —  d  =  drt (1) 

which  expression  gives  the  excess  of  interest  charged  by  the  banks,  and  is  equiv- 
alent  to  the  interest  on  the  interest  If  we  put  d  =  the  interest  on  one  dollar  for 
one  year,  it  becomes 

d  =  r 
and  d  r  t  =  r«  t (2) 

which  gives  the  excess  of  the  true  over  the  nominal  rate ;  therefore  for  the  true 

rate  we  have 

R  =  r  +  r*  t 
or  R  =  r(l  +  rt) (3) 

When  r  is  a  constant  quantity,  this  value  of  R  varies  as  t — that  is,  the  longer 
the  time  the  greater  the  rate,  and  conversely, 

if  r  =  .07,  and  t=  3  months  =  .25  of  one  year, 

R  =  .07  (I  +  .07  X  .25)  =  .071225  =  7i  per  cent,  nearly. 

if  r  =  .07,  and  t  =  1  year, 

R  =  .07  (1  +  .07)  =  .0749  =  7i  per  cent,  nearly— 

that  is,  on  a  note  of  90  days  the  borrower  pays  about  7i  per  cent  on  the  sum  he 
receives  instead  of  7  per  cent,  and  discounting  by  this  method  for  one  year,  he 
would  pay  H  per  cent. 

TOL.  XXXTIL — wo.  I.  6 
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As  an  illustration  of  what  has  been  written,  let  as  assume  that  the  loans  by  the 
banks  of  this  city,  daring  the  present  year,  will  amount  to  $600,000,000,  and  at 
an  average  time  of  60  days.    Let  S  represent  this  sum,  then  we  have 

a  — b  =  S; 
but  a  =  p  +  p  r  t,  and  b  =  art  =  prt  +  pr®t^, 

hence  a  —  b  =  p  —  pr2t?  =  S, 

and  S 

P  = 

1  — r^t^ 

that  is,  600,000,000 

p  = =  600,079,450 

1  —  .0001324 

which  is  the  amount  the  banks  would  loan  did  they  compute  discount  on  the  sum 
loaned  instead  of  on  the  face  of  the  paper  discounted — from  which  we  find  that 
the  sum  paid  to  the  banks,  over  the  nominal  rate  of  interest,  would  be  $79,450. 
Convenient  formula  for  the  computation  of  the  true  present  value  and  true  dis- 
count are  readily  deduced  from  a  preceding  equation,  thus — 

d  =  p  r  t 
but  a  =  p  +  d  =  p  (1  +  r  t) 

therefore  a 

p=- — - (4) 

1  +  r  t 

and  Art  b 

^ = (5) 

1  +  rt       1  +  rt 

t  being  expressed  in  years  and  decimal  parts  of  a  year.    Example : — what  is  the 

true  present  value  of  a  note  for  $10,000,  maturing  in  73  days  at  7  per  cent  ?    By 

formula,  (4.) 

a  10,000  10,000 

p  = = = =  -    -    ?9,861  93 

1  +  rt  1  +  .07  X  .2  1.014 

Present  value  accruing  to  bank  custom, $9,860  00 

Difference, 1  93 

Example : — If  the  bank  discount  on  a  3  month's  bill  amounts  to  $350,  what  is 
the  true  discount  ?    By  formula,  (5.) 

b  350  350 

d  = = = =     -    -    $343  98 

1+rt  1  +  .07  X  .25  1.0175 

In  a  former  article,  published  in  the  May  number  of  this  Magazine,  the  equation 
on  page  591 — 

y  should  read,  y 

i  = t  = 

365  365 

and  the  formula,        6  py  6  py  should  read,      6  py  6  py 


36,000        36,500  36,000  36,500 

**  Old  Rapid"  must  have  read  *'  Methods  of  Computing  Interest,"  published  io 

your  issue  for  May,  with  singular  and  fatal  rapidity,  to  have  so  completely  mis- 

t  aken  the  scope  of  that  article  as  is  indicated  by  a  note  from  him,  which  I  find 
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in  the  June  nnmber  of  your  Magazine.  The  writer  proposed  in  that  article  to 
investigate  a  method  of  computing  interest  in  common  use,  showing  its  origin, 
to  deduce  from  it  another  shorter  in  its  application,  and,  finally,  to  estimate  the 
error  involved  in  both  without  dfeturbing  the  equanimity  of  any  in  the  practice 
of  short  hand  methods  of  computation,  which  all  who  have  much  to  do  soon  learn 
to  employ — methods  in  which  the  calculation  is  mostly  mental,  and  of  which  the 
intermediate  steps  are  not  written  at  length.  Old  Rapid  claims  to  have  solved 
the  example,  at  9  per  cent,  in  four  figures.  Permit  me  to  suggest,  that  if  he  had 
employed  a  good  interest  table  he  probably  could  have  done  it  without  the  use 
of  any.  b.  s.  o. 

PHIUDELPHIA  BANKS— CAPITAL  AND  DIVIDENDS. 

The  banks  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Banic  of  North  America,  which  declare  in  January  and  July,  made  public 
their  semi-annual  dividends  in  May,  1857.  The  amounts  respectively  made,  com- 
pared with  those  declared  at  the  last  three  dividend  periods,  we  present  below : — 

Nov.,    May,    Nov.,    Mav, 
Bankj.  Capital.         1855.    Ig^    1856.    1857.       AmX 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics' 1 1 ,968,980  5  6  5  5  $98,449 

Girard     1,260,000  8  8  8i  Si  48,760 

Philadelphia 1,160,080  6  7  6  6  67,600 

Commercial 1,000,000  6  4  4  4  40,000 

Mechanics' 800,000  6  6  6  6  48,000 

Northern  Liberties 600,000  6  6  6  6  25,000 

City 600,000  ..66  26,000 

Western 418,600  7  6  7  6  26,116 

PeoQ  Township 860,000  6  6  6  6  17,600 

M&Dufacturera^  and  Mechanics'. 300,000  6  6  6  5  15,000 

Bank  of  Commerce 260,000  6  10  5  5  12,600 

Soutbwark 860,000  6  6  6  6  12,600 

Kensington 260,000  9  6  9  6  16,000 

Consolidation 260,000  .864  10,000 

Tradesmen's 160,000  6  6  8  6  7,600 

$9,887,780  $461,815 

The  dividends  for  May,  1857,  it  will  be  seen,  are  less  than  at  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding periods  with  which  we  have  compared,  though  with  most  of  the  banks  they 
are  the  same.  The  whole  amount  which  will  come  on  the  market  by  the  payment 
of  these  dividends,  is  $451,815.  The  capital  represented  by  these  dividends  is 
$9,387,580. 

THE  STATE  DEBT  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  California  ^tate  Rosier  furnishes  the  following  carefully  prepared  syn- 
opsis of  the  debt  of  that  State.  The  exact  amount  and  nature  of  this  indebt- 
edness has  never  been  fully  understood  by  persons  outside  of  the  State,  nor, 
according  to  the  Register^  by  those  in  it.  The  late  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  in  substance  declares  the  surplusage  of  our  indebtedness  over  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  null  and  void,  and  unconstitutional,  by  article 
8th  of  our  State  compact,  gives  peculiar  interest  to  this  statement,  which  has 
been  arrived  at  by  great  expense  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  the 
State  Roister. 

In  former  numbers  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  we  have  published  exhibits  of 
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this  debt,  (the  last  of  which  was  in  April,  1857,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  469,)  but  none  so 
intelligible  as  the  present  In  view  of  the  question  of  the  assumption  or  non- 
assumption  of  the  debt,  we  give  the  figures  of  the  Register  entire.  The  total 
debt  of  the  State,  as  reported  January  1st,  18p7,  is  33,910,906  40,  exclusive  of 
$218,020  91  of  war  debt  not  yet  provided  for,  to  be  paid  by  Congress  as 
follows : — 

OutstandiDg  bonds,  3  per  cent,  1860,  and  interest $6,888  95 

Outstanding  bonds,  7  per  cent,  1850,  due  1860 1 50,000  00 

Outstanding  bonds,  7  per  cent^  1852,  due  1870 1,889,600  00 

Outstanding  bonds,  7  per  cent,  1855,  due  1870 700,000  00 

Outstanding  bonds,  7  per  cent,  1856,  due  1875 984,000  00 

Balance  of  war  debt,  not  assumed  by  the  Federal  government 218,0S0  91 

School  fund  debt — amount  due  that  fund  by  the  State  for  school 

lands  appropriated. 464,000  00 

Outstanding  Controller's  warrants 404,447  12 

Salaries  due  for  which  warrants  have  not  been  issued •     24,474  60 

Total $4,84 1,881  58 

Amount  of  cash  in  Treasury  Jan.  1,  1857.. 212,404  87 

Tolaldebt 14,128.927  81 


THE  1V£W  BANKING  UW  OF  ILUNOIS. 

We  publish  below  an  officially  authenticated  copy  of  the  amended  banking  law 
as  it  passed  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois.  It  was  approved  Feb- 
ruary 14th,  1857.  The  taxing  of  the  banks  the  same  as  other  property,  and  the 
right  to  take  10  per  cent  interest,  are  most  important  features — the  first  taking 
away  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  old  law,  and  the  other  permitting 
the  banks  to  take  a  reasonable  per  centagc  for  the  use  of  their  money.  The 
banks  are  forced  to  redeem  without  unreasonable  delay,  and  in  packages. 

▲N    ACT    TO    AMKND    AN    ACT    TO    ESTABLISH    A    GENERAL   SYSTEM   OT   BANKING, 
PASSED    FEBRUARY    15tH,  1851,   AND   THE   ACT   AMENDATORY   THERETO. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the 
General  Assembly  : — Every  banker  or  banking  association  organized  or  doing 
business  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  Ehall  transact  all  business  in  the  name  of 
the  bank,  at  the  place  at  which  the  notes  of  such  bank  be  dated,  and  at  the  loca- 
tion specified  in  tne  certificate  directed  to  be  made  by  the  17th  section  of  the  Act 
approved  February  15th,  1851,  authorizing  a  general  system  of  banking,  and  not 
elsewhere.  Prodded^  That  no  bank  shall  be  located  in  any  place  other  than  in 
some  city,  town,  or  village  in  this  State,  having  a  population  of  at  least  five 
hundred  people. 

Sec.  2.  All  bank-notes  issued  by  any  banker  or  banking  association  or  insti- 
tution of  this  State,  shall  be  redeemted  by  the  banker  or  banking  association 
issuing  the  same,  in  such  sum  or  sums  as  shall  be  presented  for  redemption,  and 
on  demand  shall  redeem  such  note  or  notes,  sums  or  sums,  as  may  be  presented 
for  redemption,  in  the  legal  coin  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  In  case  any  banker  or  banking  association  bein^  the  maker  or  makers 
of  any  circulating  note  or  notes,  countersigned  and  registered,  as  provided  in 
the  "  Act  to  establish  a  system  of  banking,"  passed  February  15th,  1851,  shall 
at  any  time  hereafter,  on  lawful  demand,  during  the  usual  hours  of  business,  at 
the  place  where  such  notes  are  payable,  fail,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  redeem  the  same 
in  the  legal  coin  of  the  United  States,  then  the  notes  of  such  bank  or  banking 
association,  after  having  been  presented  tor  payment,  and  payment  thereof  having 
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hKu  refused  in  sucb  legal  coiD,  may  be  protested  in  any  and  whatever  amount  so 
protested  by  a  notary  pablic,  or  by  any  two  householders,  under  oath,  in  the 
coanty  in  which  said  bank  is  located,  or  being  obtained,  shall  refuse  to  act.  The 
notary  public  or  such  two  householders  to  designate  the  numbers,  letters,  and 
denominations  of  such  protested  bills  or  circulating  notes,  when  the  bill  so  pro- 
tested shall  be  presented  to  the  Auditor,  with  the  protest  accompanying  the  same, 
who  shall  forthwith  notify  such  bank  by  mail  to  pay  the  same,  and  he  shall  hold 
the  said  bills  or  notes  for  ten  days  from  the  time  of  receiving  the  same.  If  the 
said  bank  issuing  said  bills  or  notes  shall  neglect  to  pay  the  same  with  12  per 
cent  interest  per  annum  thereon  from  the  date  of  such  pr(5fest,  together  with  all 
costs  and  protest  fees  and  expenses,  then  and  in  such  case,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  said  ten  days,  as  herein  provided,  as  provided  in  the  14th  and  26th  sections 
of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment : — Provided,  That  in  presenting  notes 
or  bills  for  payment  under  this  section,  the  party  presenting  the  same  shall  not 
be  required  to  present  or  receive  redemption  of  each  note  or  bill  separately,  but 
the  whole  amount  presented  shall  be  treated  a  though  it  were  a  single  obligation 
of  that  amount. 

Sec.  4.  The  second  section  of  an  act  entitled  an  "  Act  to  establish  a  general 
system  of  banking,"  approved  February  15th,  1851,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
provide  that  all  the  stocks  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  States  on 
which  interest  is  regularly  paid,  including  the  stocks  of  the  State  deposited  with 
the  Treasurer,  under  the  provisions  of  the  last  named  act,  shall  be  valued  at  a 
rate  10  per  cent  less  than  the  market  price  of  such  stocks,  to  be  estimated  as 
provided  in  said  sections : — Provided,  That  such  stocks  shall,  in  no  instance,  be 
received  at  a  rate  above  their  par  value. 

Sec.  5.  Any  bank,  banker,  or  bank  association,  doing  business  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  "  Act  to  establish  a  general  system  of  banking,"  approved  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1851,  and  the  various  acts  in  addition  thereto  and  amendatory  thereof, 
shalf  not  be  authorized  to  take  or  receive  a  greater  rate  of  interest  or  discount, 
in  any  real  or  personal  security,  than  10  per  cent  per  annum ;  but  said  interest 
may  in  all  cases  be  received  in  advance,  and  in  the  computation  of  time  thirty 
days  shall  be  a  mouth,  and  twelve  months  a  year.  So  much  of  the  28th  section 
of  an  "  Act  to  establish  a  general  system  of  banking,"  approved  February  16th, 
1851,  as  is  inconsistent  herewith,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  The  capital  stock  of  every  bank  or  banking  association,  paid  in  or 
secured  to  be  paid  in,  except  so  much  thereof  as  is  invested  in  real  estate,  which 
shall  be  taxed  as  real  estate  as  herein  provided,  together  with  the  surplus  proBts 
or  reserved  funds,  and  also  the  real  estate  of  every  such  company,  shall  be  listed 
by  the  president  or  cashier  thereof,  and  assessed  and  taxed  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  personal  and  real  estate  of  the  county  and  the  town  in  which  such  bank 
or  banking  association  is  located. 

Sec.  7.  Sections  20  and  21  of  an  "  Act  for  the  assessment  of  property,"  ap- 
proved February  12,  1853,  and  sectiobs  20  and  21  of  an  •*  Act  for  the  assess- 
ment of  property  and  the  collection  of  taxes  in  counties  adopting  the  township 
organization  law,"  approved  February  12, 1853,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sbc.  8.  The  6th  section  of  an  "  Act  to  establish  a  general  system  of  banking," 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  any  bank  or  association  established  under  said 
act  to  have  a  bona  fide  cash  capital  of  at  least  $50,000,  actually  put  in  in  good 
faith  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  in  such  bank  or  association  as  capital,  and  the 
Auditor  shall  satisfy  himself  of  such  fact  before  he  shall  issue  any  circulating 
notes  or  bills  to  any  such  bank  or  association,  and  for  this  purpose  he  is  author- 
ized to  examine  any  and  all  officers,  stockholders,  agents,  and  employees  of  such 
bank  or  association  under  oath,  and  to  take  all  measures  that  he  may  deem  neces- 
aanr  to  determine  that  fact.  The  evidence  required  by  this  section  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  Auditor's  office. 

Sbc.  9.  No  more  circulating  not^  shall  be  issued  under  any  circumstances  to 
any  bank  or  association,  organized  under  said  act,  until  the  Auditor  shall  be 
satisfied  that  such  bank  or  association  has  such  actual  capital  as  is  required  in 
the  first  section  of  this  act. 
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MI5T  RE6ULATI0JI8  REUT1N6  TO  F0RE1G5  COINS  AND  COINAGE  OF  CENTS. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  has  giyen  notice^  under  date  of 
April  27, 1857,  of  the  following  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  "  Act 
relating  to  foreign  coins  and  to  the  coinage  of  cents  at  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States,*'  approved  February  21,  1857,  which  was  published  in  the  Merchnnts' 
Magazine  of  April,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  470 :) — 

1.  On  and  after  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  May  next,  applications  may  be  made 
at  the  mint  for  cent^  of  the  new  issue  in  exchange  lor  "  the  pieces  commonly 
known  us  the  quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth  of  the  Spanish  pillar  dollar,  and  of 
the  Mexican  dollar,"  at  the  nominal  rates  of  25  cents,  12i  cents,  and  6i  cents  re- 
spectively ;  or  in  exchange  for  the  copper  cents  heretofore  issued ;  and  the  per- 
sons so  applying  will  be  attended  to  in  their  order,  daily,  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  two  o'clock. 

2.  The  silver  or  copper  coins  thus  offered  must  be  in  even  sums  of  five  dollars 
by  count,  and,  for  the  present,  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars ;  and  in  the  case  of  sil- 
ver, the  sizes  or  denominations  must  be  assorted  and  kept  separate,  so  that  any 
one  package  shall  contain  exactly  five  dollars,  or  a  multiple  thereof,  of  Quarters, 
or  of  eighths,  or  sixteenths.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  exclude  from  tne  silver 
any  other  kinds  of  coin  than  those  specified  in  the  law.  A  memorandum  or  label 
must  be  presented,  showing  the  value,  by  count,  of  the  pieces  offered,  and  the  de- 
nominations thereof;  and  in  the  case  ot  copper,  it  must  state  that  they  are  law- 
ful coin  of  the  United  States.  Such  pieces  of  silver  as  are  mutilated,  or  so  much 
worn  as  to  be  illegible,  oi'  as  have  any  appearance  of  being  counterfeit,  will  not 
be  received  for  the  new  cents ;  but  packages  containing  the  same  may  be  ex- 
changed at  another  office  in  the  mint  for  silver  coins  of  the  United  States.  To 
prevent  uncertainty  as  to  what  parcels  (containing  mutilated  pieces  or  such  as 
are  worn  smooth)  will  be  rejected,  it  may  be  stated  that  if  five  dollars,  by  count, 
of  quarter  dollars  shall  outweigh  $4  80  of  United  States  silver  coins  of  the 
present  standard,  or  if  the  same  amount,  by  count,  of  eighths  shall  outweigh 
$4  50,  or  if  the  same  count  of  sixteenths  shall  outweigh  $4  30.  they  will  be  re- 
ceived at  their  nominal  value  in  exchange  for  the  new  cents ;  and  it  may  save 
disappointment  if  holders  will  ascertain  this  before  offering  them,  whiin  may 
readily  be  done  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  balance. 

3.  The  reasonable  expenses  of  transportation  of  the  new  cent,  in  sums  of  fifty 
dollars,  to  any  point  accessible  by  railroad  and  steamboat,  will  be  paid  by  the 
mint. 

4.  Provision  being  made  by  the  act  for  the  receipt  of  the  kinds  of  silver  coin 
already  specified  "  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  its  several  oflBces, 
and  at  the  several  post-offices  and  land-offices,"  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  for 
one-quarter  of  a  dollar,  ten  cents  for  one-eighth,  and  five  cents  for  one-sixteenth, 
with  a  view  to  their  transmission  to  the  mint  for  recoinage,  the  coins  so  trans- 
mitted will  be  received  at  the  mint  at  these  rates,  the  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States  returned  therefor,  and  the  expenses  of  transportation  both  ways  will  be 
paid  by  the  mint. 

6.  In  compliance  with  the  sixth  section  of  the  act,  whenever  the  Treasury  De- 
partment shall  designate  any  "  assistant  treasurer,  depositary,  or  other  officer  of 
the  United  States,"  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  business  of  making  exchanges 
of  the  new  cent,  and  shall  issue  a  draft  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint  in  favor  of 
such  officer,  j)ayable  in  cents  of  the  new  issue,  the  same  will  be  transmitted  in 
the  order  of  the  application,  and  the  expenses  of  traiis^portation  will  be  paid  by 
the  mint. 

6.  To  avoid  an  undue  pressure  at  the  outset,  and  to  further  some  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  law,  the  exchanges  for  the  present  will  only  be  made  for  the  silver 
coins  specified,  and  for  the  copper  cents  heretofore  issued  ;  and  due  notice  will  be 
given  when  the  mmt  is  ready  to  receive  Ihe^gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  the  new  cents. 

7.  The  Spanish  and  Mexican  silver  coins  will  still  be  received  as  heretofore,  by 
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Weight,  at  the  rate  of  122i  cents  per  standard  ourcc,  in  exchange  for  silver  coins 
ot  the  United  States,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  but  not  in  less  sums  than 
t'wenty  dollars ;  except  that,  if  a  less  parcel  is  rejected  when  offered  for  cents,  it 
*nay,  to  save  trouble  to  the  holder,  be  presented  for  exchange  for  silver. 

JAMES  BOSS  SNOWDEN,  Director  of  the  Mint 

STATE  DEBT  AND  SECURITIES  OF  MISSOURI. 

The  debt  of  Missouri,  now  about  $12,000,000,  has  been  mostly  created  in  aid  of 
^oor  roads — the  Pacific,  North  Missouri,  Iron  Mountain,  and  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
•Joseph  Railroad,  for  which  it  issues  bonds  as  the  roads  progress.    The  State  holds 
«  first  mortgage  on  all  the  roads.    The  Pacific  road,  now  open  to  Jefferson  City 
— 125  miles — has  been  earning  expenses  and  interest  on  the  State  debt,  and  by 
the  1st  July  will  be  opened  fifty-two  miles  further.    The  other  roads  will  be  com- 
pleted, we  understand,  within  the  year,  to  such  parts  as  will  enable  them  to  earn 
expenses  and  State  interest.    The  Pacific  and  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  roads 
have  government  grants  for  nearly  2,000,000  acres  of  land.    These  roads  will 
develop  the  industrial  resources  of  the  entire  State.     About  810,900,000  bonds 
have  yet  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  completion  of  the  unfinished 
roads. 

This  is  certainly  a  not  unpromising  condition  of  things  for  a  State  possessing 
the  territorial  extent  and  mineral  wealth  of  Missouri.  But  31,000,000  more  is 
required  to  complete  all  the  roads  and  stations,  when  they  will  begin  to  be  re- 
munerative. The  impulse  given  to  immigration  into  Missouri  by  auspicious 
movements  of  the  emancipationists  and  the  rapid  occupation  of  Kansas,  which 
must  be  tributary  to  hca*  prosperity,  ought,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  to 
send  soon  all  her  State  securities  above  par. 

SATIONiL  DEBT  OF  GREAT  BRITAliV. 

According  to  recent  official  returns,  the  national  debt  existing  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1856,  was  £775,312,694,  of  which  $3,007,775,  bore  interest  at  2^  per 
cent;  £769,000,280  interest  at  3  per  cent;  £2,871,515  at  3i  per  cent;  and 
£433,124  at  5  per  cent ;  making  an  annual  interest  of  £23,267,361.  In  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1851,  there  was  effected  a  reduction  of  interest  of  £37,236, 
by  stock  purchased  with  Sinking  Fund,  transferred  and  unclaimed.  There  was 
also  an  increase  of  interest  of  £747,243,  by  stock  created  by  loans  and  by  Ex- 
chequer Bills ;  besides  £116,000  annuity  for  thirty  years,  ceasing  payment  on  5th 
April,  1855.  The  debt  created  in  the  year  amonnted  to  £24,908,134,  of  which 
£3,333,250  was  created  by  Exchequer  Bills  funded.  The  debt  redeemed  in  the 
same  year  was  £1,241,257. 

The  capital  stock  canceled  in  each  year  in  exchange  for  terminable  annuities, 
from  the  IH  September,  1808,  to  the  31st  Match,  1856,  amounted  to  £50,391,074, 
and  the  long  annuities  canceled  £165,880.  The  largest  amount  canceled  was  in 
1831,  when  it  was  £8,737,094 ;  and  in  1835,  £6,500,169.  In  other  yeara  it 
varied  from  £500,000  to  £2,500,000.  In  the  year  ending  3l8t  March  1856,  there 
were  in  existence  £1.965,248,  created  under  various  loans,  which  will  expire  in 
1850  and  1860 ;  £685,740  annuity  purchased  by  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
will  expire  on  5th  April,  1876;  £11J5,000  annuity,  created  by  the  loan  of 
£16,000,000,  which  will  expire  on  the  5th  April,  1885  ;  and  £47,114  the  Tontine 
annnities  payable  in  England  and  Ireland. 
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TflE  COMPUTATION  OF  INTEREST. 

PmuLDKLPHiA,  Jane  4th,  1857. 
Frkkman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine : — 

Dear  Sir  : — I  notice  a  communication  from  a  correspondent  in  the  last  number 
of  your  Magazine,  over  the  signature  of  "  Old  Rapid,"  in  reference  to  a  method 
of  computing  interest  which  he  calls  short — and  which  is,  after  you  get  at  it ;  but 
there  is  a  method  which,  if  not  shorter,  is,  I  think,  easier  understood,  viz. : — divide 
either  the  amount  or  the  days  by  60,  and  multiply,  and  the  result  is  the  interest 
at  6  per  cent.  Take  the  example,  for  instance,  used  by  your  two  other  corres- 
pondents, $630  for  81  days,  divide  amount  by  60,  result  lOi  ;  multiplied  by  81, 
38  50 — a  result  easily  attained  without  the  use  of  paper.  For  9  per  cent,  divide 
by  40 ;  for  12  per  cent,  divide  by  30. 

"YOUNG  BAPID." 
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TREASURY  CIRCULAR  CONCERNINQ  THE  TARIFF  OF  1857. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  the  able  and  efficient  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  for  a  copy  of  the  additional  general  regulations  under  the  revenue 
and  collection  laws  of  the  United  States,  including  the  tariff  act  of  March  3, 
1857.  We  published  that  act,  as  compared  with  the  tariff  of  1846,  in  the 
Merchants^  Magazine  for  May,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  607.)  We  now  give  the 
subjoined  circular  of  general  regulations,  as  follows : — 

Triasukt  DxPAKTMKin',  April  15,  1897. 

In  performance  of  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on  this  department,  of  superintend- 
ing the  collection  of  public  revenue,  the  attention  of  collectors  and  other  officers 
of  the  customs  is  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  several  acts  of  Congress  levying 
duties  on  imports,  which  will  be  in  force  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  next. 

The  tariff  act  of  30th  July,  184G,  having  been  modified  by  the  act  of  the  3d 
March,  1857,  *'  reducing  the  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,"  the  pro- 
visions of  the  last-mentioned  act  are  hereto  subjoined,  to  which  is  added  a  tariff 
of  duties  as  amended,  arranged  in  schedules,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the 
3d  March,  1857,  applied  to  the  act  of  30th  July,  1846  ;  and,  for  more  convenient 
reference,  there  is  also  subjoined  a  comprehensive  list,  alphabetically  arranged,  of 
all  the  designated  articles  expressly  made  liable  to  duty,  or  exempted  therefrom, 
with  their  respective  schedules  and  rates  of  duty,  when  dutiable,  indicated  thereon. 

As  the  change  in  the  law  regulating  the  rates  of  duty  by  the  act  of  the  3d  of 
March  last,  disturbs  but  to  a  slight  extent  the  classification  of  imports  made  by 
the  tariff  act  of  the  30th  July,  1846,  and  is  confined  principally  to  a  change  in 
the  rates  of  duty,  the  construction  heretofore  given  by  this  department  to  that  act 
18  still  in  force,  and  applicable,  except  where  that  law  has  been  modified  by  the 
act  of  3d  of  March  last.  Collectors  of  the  customs  will  find  decisions  of  the 
department,  in  various  cases  presented  under  the  act  of  1846,  embodied  in  general 
regulations  issued  by  the  department  on  the  1st  of  February  last. 

It  will  be  born  in  mind,  that  the  provisions  of  the  20th  section  of  the  tariff  act 
of  the  30th  of  August,  1842,  a  copy  of  which  is  subjoined,  are  still  in  force,  and 
furnish  a  rule  of  construction  to  be  applied  to  articles  not  specially  designated  in 
the  several  schedules  of  the  act  of  3d  of  March,  1857.  These  provisions,  properly 
applied,  will  aid  the  officers  of  the  customs  in  assigning  articles  of  import,  not 
designated  in  terms  in  the  tariff,  to  the  schedule  to  which  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  belonging,  in  reference  to  their  liability  to  duty. 
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All  other  nnennmerated  articles,  not  bo  susceptible  of  classification,  will  be 
^/able  to  the  duty  of  fifteen  per  centam,  as  prescribed  in  the  first  section  of  the 
act  of  3d  of  March,  1857. 

Bj  the  fourth  section  of  the  said  act  it  is  provided,  that  all  goods,  wares,  and 
Merchandise  which  shall  be  in  the  public  stores  on  the  first  of  July  next  shall  be 

bject,  on  entry  thereof  for  consumption,  to  no  other  duty  than  if  the  same  had 

en  imported,  respectively,  after  that  day.  Merchandise,  therefore,  in  public 
%ore  on  the  first  day  of  July  next,  or  in  bond  under  the  warehousing  laws, 
whether  deposited  in  any  warehouse  authorized  by  law  or  passing  in  transitu, 
fcnder  bond,  from  one  part  of  the  United  States  to  another,  will,  irrespective  of  the 

kte  of  their  original  importation  or  bonding,  be  subject,  on  withdrawal  for  con- 

mption,  to  the  rates  of  duty  prescribed  by  the  act  of  3d  March,  1857. 

It  has  been  represented  to  the  department  that,  under  the  designation  of  "  gal- 
vanized tin  plates  or  sheets,"  there  have  been  attempts  to  introduce  sheet  iron, 
^x)vered  with  a  thin  coating  of  tin,  the  purpose  being  to  pass  the  iron  through  the 
custom-house  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  as  a  galvanized  tin.  The  attention  of  col- 
lectors and  appraisers  is  specially  directed  to  this  subject,  and  they  will,  on  the 
entry  of  all  articles  purporting  to  be  tin  plates  or  sheets,  galvanized  or  not,  care- 
fully inspect  the  articles,  and  admit  nothing  as  tin  plates  or  sheets  that  were  not 
clearly  known  as  such  in  commercial  parlance  at  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1846.  Where  plates  or  sheets  of  iron  or  metal  are  attempted  to  be  introduced  in 
evasion  of  the  law,  under  a  false  designation,  the  proper  proceedings  will  at  once 
be  instituted  to  enforce  the  forfeitures  and  penalties  provided  by  law  ;  and  in  all 
cases  where  no  fraudulent  attempt  is  manifested  the  duty  to  which  the  articles,  ac- 
cording to  their  true  character,  are  liable  under  existing  laws,  must  be  levied  and 
coliected. 

A  question  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  department,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
emption from  duty  of  certain  articles  claimed  to  be  **  paintings,"  and  as  such 
falling  within  schaJuie  I  of  the  tariff.  It  is  decided  by  the  department  that  the 
**  painting  "  referred  to  in  that  schedule  as  entitled  to  free  entry,  must  be  an  ob- 
ject of  taste  recognized  as  a  painting  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  terra ;  and 
that  paintings  on  glass,  specially  provided  for  in  schedule  C,  on  porcelains,  ala- 
Uwter,  china,  marble,  plaster,  or  similar  materials ;  on  plates,  goblets,  vases,  or 
toy  other  utensil,  or  paintings  capable  of  being  converted  into  breastpins,  eardrops, 
or  other  ornaments  to  be  worn  on  the  person,  are  not  entitled  to  free  entry  under 
the  law. 

In  schedule  I,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  a  provision  for  the  admission  free  of  duty 
of  sheep's  wool,  unmanufactured,  of  the  value  of  twenty  cents  per  pound  or  less  at 
the  port  of  exportation.  The  question  has  been  submitted  whether,  in  estimating 
the  value  in  such  case  at  the  port  of  exportation,  the  exixinses  of  packing,  com- 
misrions,  and  other  charges  incident  to  tlie  shipment  of  articles  fur  exportation, 
ire  to  be  included. 

The  value  referred  to  in  this  provision  of  the  law,  is  the  current  market  value 
or  price  at  which  the  article  in  question  could  be  generally  purchased  per  pound, 
tod  does  not  include  the  charges  and  expenses  mentioned,  or  other  charges  in- 
curred in  tJhe  mere  shipment  or  preparation  for  shipment  after  purchase. 

Gonuniasions  and  shipping  charges  are,  however,  under  the  laws  levying  duties 
on  imports,  to  be  added,  to  the  foreign  market  value  of  imports,  as  a  part  of  the 
▼tiae  on  which  duties  are  to  be  asse^ed  on  entry  in  porta  of  the  United  States ; 
bat  they  constitute  no  part  of  the  value  in  the  foreign  market  as  referred  to. 

la  r^ard  to  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  the  3d  March,  1857,  providing  for  an 
appeal  to  this  department  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  as  to  the  rates  of 
duty  to  which  imports  are  to  be  subjected,  collectors  are  instructed,  that  when- 
ever sach  appeals  are  taken,  they  are  to  forward  at  once  to  the  department  a  re- 
port of  their  decision,  and  the  glands  upon  which  it  was  based,  together  with  a 
report  in  full  on  the  subject  from  the  appraisers,  if  any,  at  the  port,  accompanied 
by  samples,  if  deemed  necessary,  to  afford  a  clear  understanding  of  the  matter  in 
cootroyefsy  between  the  importer  and  the  customs  authorities. 

As  oooDected  with  the  operation  of  the  tariff  kiws  now  in  force,  the  attention 
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of  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  is  called  to  the  subjoined  acts  of 
Congress,  approved  the  2d  and  3d  ult..  amendatory  of  the  28th  section  of  the  Uriff 
act  of  30th  August,  1842,  and  the  8th  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  30th  of  July, 
1846,  and  which  went  into  effect  at  the  several  dates  of  their  approval. 

In  the  act  first  mentioned,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  prohibition  of  the  im- 
portation of  certain  articles  is  made  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  descriptions 
of  imports  not  affected  by  the  law  as  it  originally  stood,  but  whose  importation, 
nevertheless,  was  believed  to  be  within  the  principles  of  that  enactment.  The 
amended  act  is  precise  and  definite  in  its  terms,  and  obviates  all  doubt  as  to  its 
scope  and  intent. 

The  act  amending  the  8ih  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  30th  July,  1846,  it  will  be 
seen,  ntokes  no  change  in  existing  laws,  as  construed  by  the  department,  except 
to  place  dutiable  imports,  however  procured,  by  purchase  of  otherwise,  on  the 
same  footing  as  to  the  privilege  of  adding  in  the*  entry  to  the  cost  or  value  given 
in  the  invoice,  and  their  liabilty  to  additional  duty  for  undervaluation. 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  TrcMury. 
CANADFAN  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS  FOR  RAILROADS. 

HOW   GOODS   MAY   BE   IMPORTED    INTO   CANADA    BY    RAILROAD. 

We  are  indebted  to  R.  S.  M.  Bouciiettk,  Commissioner  of  Customs,  for  an 
oflBcial  copy  of  the  "  Customs  Regulations  for  Railroads."  Mr.  Bouchette,  under 
date  Inspector-General's  Office,  Customs  Department,  Toronto,  4th  December, 
1856,  gives  notice  "  that  His  Excellency,  the  Governor-General,  has  been  pleased, 
by  order  in  Council,  bearing  date  December  4th,  1856,  to  approve  of  the  follow- 
ing regulations  and  orders,  under  which  goods  may  be  imported  into  Canada  by 
railroad  w^ithout  subjecting  them  to  entry  for  duty  at  the  frontier  port,  or  to  the 
necessity  of  being  forwarded  under  frontier  bonds." 

All  railroad  companies,  having  a  line  or  lines  of  railway  crossing  the  provincial 
boundary,  or  which  have  a  terminus  at  or  near  such  boundary,  or  that  have  a  ter- 
minus upon  the  border  of  any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  province,  shall  be 
allowed  to  transport  goods  along  their  respective  lines  without  such  goods  being 
detained  at  frontier  ports,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examinotl  and  entered  at  the 
custom-house,  or  without  their  being  detained  until  frontier  bonds  are  executed, 
upon  such  railroad  companies  complying  with  and  conforming  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  following : — 

1.  All  such  railroad  companies  shall  provide  proper  wharfs,  secure  and  commo- 
dious warehouses,  and  other  premises  at  every  "  port  of  entry  "  or  "  way-port  "  in 
connection  with  such  railroads,  for  the  landing,  storing,  and  forwarding  of  all 
foreign  goods  in  transit,  whether  dutiable  or  free,  with  other  suitable  office  acom- 
modation  for  the  officer  of  customs  in  charge.  These  wharfs,  warehouses,  and 
premises  to  be  made  secure  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Customs  Department,  and  in 
the  manner  set  forth  by  regulation  No.  12  for  Queen's  Warehouses  30th  March, 
1850,  and  until  such  wharfs,  warehouses,  and  premises  be  provided  for  customs 
purposes,  and  shall  be  approved  and  accepted,  (of  which  due  notice  will  be  given 
by  the  department.)  the  goods  intended  to  be  forwarded  to  any  such  ports,  shall  be 
subject  to  be  detained  until  all  the  formalities  of  law  prescribed  in  relation  to  im- 
portations generally,  shall  have  been  fulfilled. 

2.  All  goods  arriving  from  the  United  States  of  America  by  water,  for  transit 
by  railroad  through  any  part  of  Canada  to  a  Canadian  port,  thence  to  be  tran- 
shipped to  the  United  States,  shall  be  reported  inwards  on  arrival  by  triplicate 
reports,  as  per  form  of  document  marked  li.  R.  M.  No.  1,  denominating  "  goods" 
the  contents  of  which  are  not  known,  as  merchandise,  in  number  of  packages  as 
hogsheads,  casks,  barrels,  cases,  boxes,  bales,  trusses,  &c.,  &c.,  but  giving  the  de- 
nomination of  goods  when  known  as  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  &c.,  &c.,  but  tho  names 
of  the  consignees  and  the  special  marks  and  numbers  may  be  dispensed  with. 
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One  of  such  reports  inwards,  duly  certified,  shall  be  placed  under  cover  and  for- 
warded along  with  the  goods  to  the  oflBcer  of  customs  in  charge  at  the  port  of 
transhipment,  who  will  see  that  all  such  goods  are  immediately  put  on  board  the 
vessel  or  vessels  intended  to  convey  them  to  a  foreign  port,  or  placed  in  the  Queen's 
Warehouse,  as  provided  for  in  section  number  one  of  these  regulations. 

3.  Such  railroad  companies  shall  provide  and  appropriate  a  certain  number  of 
freijj^ht  cars,  specially  designated  "  through  cars,"  for  goods  in  transit  from  one 
froDtier  port  to  another,  and  the  name  of  such  ports  shall  be  legibly  and  couspicu- 
OQsiy  exiiibited  upon  the  said  freight  cars. 

4.  Such  freight  cars  shall  be  provided  with  the  means  of  securing  all  goods  in 
traosil,  by  spring  padlocks  or  other  locks  of  the  best  description,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department,  and  the  keys  of  such  locks  shall  be  in  the  keeping  of 
the  diflerent  customs  officers  only,  and  such  cars  must  go  through  from  the  port 
of  arrival  in  Canada  to  the  port  of  exit  designated  by  one  continuous  route  ;  and 
DO  transfer  of  goods  shall  be  permitted  at  any  intermediate  port,  except  in  case 
of  any  accident  occurring  in  the  course  of  transit,  that  would  render  such  transfer 
unavoidable. 

5.  All  locks  and  fastenings  requirc<l  for  such  freight  ears  shall  be  providcnl  by, 
and  at  the  expense  of,  the  different  railroad  companies,  under  the  approval  of  the 
Department 

6.  Goods  arriving  at  an^  lake  or  river  port,  in  the  manner  and  form  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned,  for  transhipment  to  different  ports  in  the  United  States,  shall  be 
reported  outwards  in  duplicate  as  per  form  document  marked  R.  R.  M.  No.  2. 
separately  describing  the  goods  destined  for  each  port ;  one  of  which  reports  out- 
wards shall  be  given  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  when  he  takes  his  clearance,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  signature  of  the  United  States  customs  officer,  certi- 
^m'r  that  such  goods  were  landed  in  the  United  States,  and  such  verified  report 
ODtvards  shall  forthwith  be  returned  to  the  officer  of  custom  in  the  charge  at  the 
port  of  transhipment  in  Canada,  and  there  be  placed  on  file. 

7.  AH  imports  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  railroad  companies  giving  bonds, 
and  addressed  to  any  ou^port  or  railroad  way-port  where  a  customs  officer  is  ap- 
poioted,  may  be  forwarded  through  from  the  port  of  arrival  direct,  in  suitable 
freight  cars,  secured  by  lock  and  under  a  way  manifest,  as  per  form  of  document 
marked  R.  R.  M.  No.  3,  in  duplicate,  to  the  port  of  destination. 

The  manifest  of  each  "  way-port "  to  be  signed  by  the  collector,  surveyor,  or 
other  proper  officer  appointed  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  forwarded  under  cover, 
along  with  the  goods,  to  each  respective  way-port  officer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  receive  such  goods,  and  certify  the  correctness  of  their  delivery  by  returning 
ooe  of  the  duplicate  manifests  duly  certified,  and  which  manifest  shall  be  filed  in 
the  custom-house,  at  the  port  of  arrival,  as  a  voucher.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
railroad  companies  to  cause  the  immediate  delivery  of  all  such  "  way  manifest " 
to  the  officers  of  customs  on  arrival. 

8.  Goods  forwarded  under  bond  as  provided  by  10  and  11  Vic.  cap.  31,  sect. 
24,  shall  moreover  be  manifested  as  above,  and  shall  be  legibly  marked  at  the  port 
of  arrival  with  red  coloring  matter,  as  provided  in  section  7  of  regulations  for 
the  Inland  Navigation. 

Goods,  entered  for  duty  at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  forthwith  forwarded  to  any 
port  of  destination  by  railroad,  shall  be  marked  agreeably  with  the  instructions 
given  to  such  ports,  to  prevent  detention  on  the  way. 

The  landing  of  goods  after  the  regular  customs  hours  can  only  be  permitted 
tpon  application  being  made  to  the  collector,  or  other  proper  officer  for  that  pur- 
pose, whose  duty  it  will  be  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  meet  the  emergencv  ; 
and  the  railroad  officials  will  be  required  promptly  to  discharge  all  goods  under 
loek  in  preference  to  the  other  goods,  and  to  store  the  same  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  officer  in  charge. 

9.  Id  order  to  avoid  detention  at  frontier  ports  from  which  goods  conveyed  by 
rulroad  are  directly  exported  to  the  United  States,  as  also  to  afford  correct  re- 
toms  of  exports  at  such  frontier  ports  respectively,  station  masters,  or  freight 
•gents  at  way  station,  or  others  at  whidi  goods  may  be  laden  for  exportation  by 
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railroads,  shall  be  instructed  to  forward  to  the  chief  freight  agent  at  each  frontier 
station  or  terminus  from  whence  the  exportation  is  to  be  directly  made,  a  mani- 
fest outwards  in  the  form  marked  K.  R.  M.  No.  4 ;  and  the  chief  freight  agent  at 
such  frontier  railroad  terminus  shall  certify  or  declare  to  the  correctness  of  the 
different  way-reports  or  manifests  outwards,  before  the  collector  or  other  proper  < 
officer,  as  by  law  required  for  the  entry  of  goods  outwards.  Such  way  reports  to 
apply  to  Canadian  exports  only,  and  not  to  goods  merely  passing  through  Canada 
in  transit. 

10.  The  liability  of  each  of  the  railroad  companies  shall  be  secured  by  a  bond 
in  the  nature  of  a  general  frontier  bond,  to  be  duly  executed  for  the  amount  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  for  the  due  and  faithful  production,  at  the  respective 
ports  of  destination  in  Canada,  of  all  packages  passing  over  such  roads  in  transit 
and  under  manifest,  and  for  the  general  performance  and  compliance  with  the 
foregoing  regulations. 

R.  9.  M.  BOUCHETTE,  Oommiasioner  of  Coatoma. 

Inspector  Oexebal's  Opfice,  Customs  Dkpartmfnt,  \ 
Toronto,  9th  December,  1850.  J 

N.  B. — The  forms  hereinbefore  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
collector  of  customs. 


NEW  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  OF  BRAZIL. 

The  following  dispatch  to  the  State  Department,  at  Washington,  respecting 
the  new  Customs  Tariff  of  Brazil,  which  goes  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  July,  1857, 
has  been  received  from  Robert  G.  Scott,  Jr.,  United  States  Consul  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro : — 

Consulate  of  the  Unitep  States,  \ 
Bio  DB  Janeiro,  April  29, 1857.     ) 

Sir  : — I  had  the  honor  on  the  10th  day  of  January  of  this  year,  to  send  to  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  State  the  customs  tariff  of  this  empire  then  in  force,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  his  dispatch  of  tne  30th  of  October, 
1856.  In  my  dispatch  No.  11,  dated  the  10th  of  January  of  this  year,  and  ac- 
companying the  tariff  referred  to,  I  said,  "  I  learn  with  pleasure  that  considerable 
reductions  are  contemplated  in  the  import  duty  upon  flour,  pine  wood,  and  salted 
meats."  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  the  department,  by  the  bark 
New  Light,  that  sails  to-morrow  for  New  York,  the  tariff  of  customs  of  this 
country,  which  has  just  been  published,  and  goes  into  operation  on  the  Ist  day  of 
July  next.  1  procured  this  copy  on  yesterday,  and  have  given  it  but  a  hasty  ex- 
amination, but  I  see  with  much  pleasure  that  generally  the  duties  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  reduced,  and  that  our  trade  with  this  country  will  necessarily  be 
benefited  by  its  changes.  Thus  flour,  the  chief  export  from  the  United  States  to 
Brazil,  pays  three  millreas  per  barrel  import  duty.  Under  the  tariff  that  I  send 
you  the  duty  will  be  two  millreas  and  400  reas,  a  decrease  of  600  reas  per  barrel, 
or  about  thirty-four  cents.  Salted  meat,  that  paid  750  reas  per  arroba,  of  thirty- 
two  pounds  Portuguese  weight,  under  the  old  tariff,  will  pay  540  under  the  tariff 
that  goes  into  force  on  the  1st  of  July  next.  Pine  wood,  that  now  pays  six  reas 
per  square  palmo,  (8  inches,)  will  pay  after  the  1st  of  July  five  reas.  Leaf 
tobacco,  that  pays  under  the  present  tariff  six  millreas  per  arroba,  will  pay  under 
the  new  tariff  three  millreas  and  six  hundred  reas.  Duties  on  tar,  pitch,  turpen- 
tine, and  rosin,  have  been  reduced ;  and  so  upon  nearly  all  articles  imported  into 
this  country  from  the  United  States.  There  is  a  reduction  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  reas  per  alquerie  or  bushel  of  salt,  in  the  new  tariff;  and  although  no  salt  is 
imported  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil,  still  this  reduction  is  of  benefit  to  our 
navigation.  Duties  on  coarse  cottons  have  been  slightly  increased,  also  on 
candles. 

The  duties,  as  a  general  thing,  have  been  increased  on  manufactured  goods, 
and  the  exceptions  are  among  those  of  the  best  quality,  chieflv  imported  to  this 
empire  from  France.  Considerable  excitement  is  occasioned  here  amon^  the 
foreign  importers,  chiefly  the  English,  as  to  the  notice  given  for  the  new  tariff  to 
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go  into  operation,  they  complaining  that  it  is  not  saSicient ;  and  strenuous  and 
earnest  efforts  will  be  made,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  that  will  be  occasioned 
by  the  shortness  of  time  between  its  publication  and  the  time  it  is  to  go  into 
operation,  to  postpone  its  action  to  some  future  time.  My  opinion  is,  that  these 
complaints  and  efforts  will  have  no  effect ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  changes 
ud  modifications  may  yet  be  made  in  this  new  law  concerning  the  customs.  If 
uy  gQch  change  should  be  made  I  shall  apprise  the  department  immediately. 
I  am,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  O.  SCOTT,  Jr. 
Hov.  Loun  CAsa,  Secretary  of  State. 


MONOPOLY  OF  SOAP  ABOUSflED  15  PORTUGAL. 

The  Portuguese  government  have  issued  a  decree  (May,  1857,)  abolishing  the 
monopoly  hitherto  existing  on  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  fixing  the  duty 
opoD  its  importation  into  the  kingdom.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  so 
inncb  of  the  decree  as  relates  to  this  subject : — 

Art,  1.  The  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  soap  is  hereby  abolished  in  all  the 
kingdom  and  adjacent  islands,  from  July  1,  1858,  when  the  present  contract  ex- 
pires, and  the  manufacture  and  trade  of  this  article  will  be  open  to  all.  Art. 
i.  Foreign  soap  imported  through  any  of  the  custom-houses  of  the  kingdom  and 
adjacent  island  shall  pay  the  following  duties  : — common  soap,  of  any  quality,  one 
miilrea  (^1  12)  per  100  pounds ;  fancy  soaps,  six  niillreas  (^6  72)  per  100  pounds. 
Art.  3.  The  impost  levied  for  the  authorization  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Lisbon,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  July  13, 1848,  June  25,  1849,  and  April  20, 
1S50,  shall  henceforth  be  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  payable  in  cash,  upon  all  the 
doties  levied  at  the  custom-houses  oi  the  kingdom  and  islands,  with  the  exception 
of  those  levied  at  the  municipal  custom-house  of  Lisbon,  which  will  only  be  sub- 
ject to  an  impost  of  10  per  cent,  and  the  fishery  tax  5  per  cent. 

THE  NOVA  SCOTIA  TARIFF  OF  1857. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  at  Nova  Scotia  has  passed  an  act  amendatory  of 
the  duties  upon  imports  into  that  province.  The  first  section  merely  refers  to  the 
oontiDuance  of  former  acts  : — 

Sect.  2.  All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  now  liable  to  a  duty  of  six-and-a- 
qnwter  per  cent  ad  valorem,  shall  hereafter  pay  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
with  the  exception  of  cotton  yarn,  which  shall  pay  two-and-a-half  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Sect.  3.  Befined  sugar  shall  hereafter  pay  a  duty  of  ten  shillings  per  cwt.,  in- 
stead of  fourteen  shillings. 

Sect.  4.  Madeira,  port,  and  sherry  wines,  of  which  the  first  cost  is  £30  per  pipe 
lod  upwards,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  gallon. 

Sect.  5.  So  much  of  section  2  of  chapter  12  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  imposes 
a  duty  of  six-and-a-quarter  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  good,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
»  doty  of  fourteen  shillings  per  cwt.  on  refined  sugar,  and  a  duty  of  two  shillings 
ttd  sixpeDce  per  gallon  on  Madeira,  port,  and  sherry  wines,  of  which  the  first  cost 
is  £20  per  pipe  and  upwards,  is  repealed. 


AB0USHME5T  OF  QUARANTINE  15  6RRECE. 

Mr.  Jonas  Kino,  United  States  Yice-Oonsul  at  Athens,  in  a  letter  to  the  De- 
pvtmeDt  ot  State  at  Washington,  dated  March  12th,  1857,  writes  that  he  had 
recdved  the  day  previously  a  communication  from  the  Greek  Government,  inform- 
kg  him  that  the  King  of  Greece,  desiring  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  naviga- 
tioa  aod  commerce,  had  decided  to  abolish  the  fifth  article  of  the  sanitary  regula- 
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tions,  together  with  the  royal  ordinance  of  August,  1853,  relative  to  the  qaarat 
tine  of  vessels  under  a  foreign  flag.    The  act  referred  to  above  reads  as  follows  :- 

"  Merchant  vessels,  under  a  foreign  flag,  coming  from  a  place  not  healthy,  wil 
in  Greece,  be  subject  to  the  maximum  of  quarantine,  if  their  bill  of  health  has  no 
been  vised  by  the  Greek  consular  authorities." 

The  royal  ordinances  of  August,  1853,  is  of  the  same  import  It  will  be  ol 
served  that  by  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Government,  the  Greek  ow 
sular  vise  of  bills  of  health  for  vessels  coming  from  any  port  in  the  Ottoman  en 
pire  is  no  longer  required,  but  simply  a  bill  of  health  or  certificate  from  the  aani 
tary  authorities  of  the  place  from  which  they  come.  The  new  regulation  is  coc 
sidered  as  applying  not  only  to  vessels  coming  from  any  port  in  the  Ottoman  en 
pire,  but  from  any  other  port. 
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liVSURAlVCfi  C0MPA1VIE8  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

We  condense  from  the  second  annual  Report  of  the  Insurance  Commissiooen 
made  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  1856,  tb 
subjoined  abstract  of  that  report  in  relation  to  the  marine,  fire,  and  life  aoc 
mixed  companies,  with  specific  capital,  and  mutual : — 

COMPANIES  WITH  SPECIFIC  CAPITAL. 

The  Commissioners  report  that  the  stock  companies  are  generally,  and  perhapc 
altogether,  in  a  sound  and  prosperous  condition. 

The  peculations  and  frauds  to  which  the  community  has  been  subjected  by  in 
surance  companies  having  no  capital  in  fact,  and  no  character  or  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  their  managers,  have  induced  a  more  careful  examination  of  theii 
afifairs,  by  those  seeking  insurance ;  and  our  business  men  are  fast  becomin<r  con- 
vinced, that  it  is  far  better  to  pay  fair  and  even  liberal  premiums  to  good  offican 
rather  than,  as  has  been  too  frequently  the  practice,  for  the  sake  of  nominally 
saving  a  slight  per  cent,  to  take  any  policy  which  may  be  offered  as  a  reliable  am 
valid  insuiance. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  change  of  feeling  and  increased  attention,  in* 
surance  in  companies  with  specific  capital  paid  up  and  securelv  invested,  and 
whose  management  is  intrusted  to  men  challenging  and  commanding  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  community,  is  becoming  more  sought  after  and  better  paid 

There  are  now  thirty-three  stock  insurance  companies  chartered  by  this  &Ute 
doing  business.  Nineteen  located  in  Boston,  and  fourteen  in  other  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  amount  at  risk  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1856,  was,  in  Boston  offices, 
$169,128,889;  in  country  offices,  848,016,220;  total,  $217,145,109 ;  of  thii 
amount,  on  fire  risks,  §129,1 71,426  ;  on  marine  risks,  $87,973,683. 

MARINE  INSURANXE  COMPANIES. 

The  two  or  three  years  last  past  have  been  exceedingly  trying  to  marine  in- 
surers, and  some  few  companies  have  been  compelled  to  close  up  their  a&irt 
Disasters,  almost  without  number,  have  followed  each  other  with  f€»rfal  rapidity, 
swallowing  up  millions  of  treasure,  and  worse  than  all,  hundreds  and  thoufiand 
of  lives. 

An  increased  and  constantly  increasing  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  hai 
demanded  and  developed  many  new  and  valuable  inventions  in  naval  architectoie 
by  which  a  great  desideratum,  extra  speed,  has  been  attained ;  but  may  it  net  In 
a  question,  whether,  with  the  desired  speed,  a  recklessness  of  management  has  na 
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bePD  acqaired  which  has  tamed  the  blessing  into  a  corse  ?  Onr  steamers  and  fast- 
sailinif  clippers  are  unquestionably  great  iraprovementa  upon  the  past,  but  in  the 
nee  for  the  trade  of  the  world,  is  there  not  something  else  than  speed  to  be 
desired? 

It  may  be  the  best  way  sometimes  for  a  shipper  to  dispose  of  a  cargo  of  goods, 
to  run  his  ship  upon  the  rocks,  or  run  her  down  in  a  storm,  as  a  fire  sometimes 
iDakes  the  best  market  for  an  unsaleable  stock,  or  proves  the  readiest  way  of  filling 
t  bankrupt's  depleted  pockets ;  but  is  it  safe  or  prudent  for  the  underwriter  to 
hazard  the  reputation,  and  perhaps  the  very  existence  of  his  company,  upon  the 
bare  fact  that  the  ship  he  insures  is  an  A  1  clipper  ? 

If  speed  is  desirable,  it  is  desirable  because  it  pays.  For  the  same  reason  there- 
fore that  the  shipper  seeks  a  fast  captain ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  a  small  and  a 
cheap  crew ;  and  then  with  a  vessel  built  too  much  for  speed,  and  too  little  for 
strength  and  safety,  with  a  reckless  captain,  a  small  and  perhaps  desperate  crew, 
he  seeks  to  protect  himself  against  an  almost  certain  loss  by  insurance. 

The  Commissioners  are  convinced  that  there  is  one  remedy  for  this  disastrous 
coodition  of  aifairs,  and  only  one,  and  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  underwriters. 
Let  the  underwriter  require  proof  of  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  captain 

*  the  crew,  as  full  and  explicit  as  he  does  of  the  soundness  and  strength  of  the 
,  and  a  double  good  will  be  gained. 

The  insurer  will  be  comparatively  secure,  and  our  commercial  marine  will 
gradually  but  surely  become  what  it  should  be,  the  pride  and  the  blessing  of  our 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioners,  the  act  of  June  3d,  1856,  has  gone 
ioto  operation,  by  which  some  very  important  alterations  are  made  in  the  man- 
agement of  mutual  marine  companies. 

The  amount  of  subscription  note?  required  for  the  commencement  of  busi- 
ness by  a  company  chartered  in  any  city  or  town,  except  Boston,  has  been  in- 
crease<l  from  ^50,000  to  8I00,C00. 

The  subscription  notes  are,  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  to  be  made  pay- 
able on  time  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  and  must  be  paid  at  maturity  or  other 
notes  substituted  therefor,  so  that  the  original  fund  shall  not  be  diminished  ;  and 
it  is  also  provided,  that  the  subscriptions  shall  not  be  applied  to  pay  the  premiums 
for  insurance  efilected  by  the  subscribers. 

The  marine  companies  have  very  readily  and  cheerfully  complied  with  the 
ehangcs  in  the  law,  their  business  is  generally  well  managed,  and  with  a  few  un- 
fortunate exceptions,  they  have  stood  up  with  great  energy  under  the  terrible 
loffies  which  have  fallen  upon  them,  maintaining  their  well-earned  claim  to  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  community. 

There  are  sixteen  mutual  marine,  and  mutual  fire  and  marine  companies  now 
doing  business.  Seven  located  in  Boston,  and  nine  located  in  other  cities  and 
towns.    Amount  at  risk  November  1st,  1856  : — in  Boston  offices,  $44,425,582  ; 

in  country  offices,  ^17,851,347  ;  total,  $62,276,929  ;  of  this  amount,  on  marine 

risks,  $50,093,665,  on  fire  risks,  $12,237,264. 
The  Commissioners  express  the  opinion,  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of 

insurance  capital  in  the  State  to  meet  the  want«  of  commerce. 
The  Commissioners  suggest  the  propriety  of  chartering  one  or  two  responsible 

companies  with  large  capitals,  and  relieved  of  some  of  the  requirements  in  regard 

to  the  amount  of  paid-up  capital,  which  now  exist  in  that  State. 

MUTUIL    FIRE    INSURANCE    COMPANIES. 

For  a  large  class  of  property,  such  for  instance  as  farm-houses  and  their  out 
boildiDgs,  residences  in  small  open  villages,  &c.,  this  method  of  insurance  has 
always  been  consifkred  the  cheapest  and  the  best. 

Originally  matual  companies  confined  themselves  exclusively  to  this  kind  of 
bnnness,  and  to  the  immediate  vicinity  in  which  they  were  located.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  companies  which  have  adhered  to  that  policy  are 
BOW,  as  th«7  always  have  been,  ^healthy  and  prosperous.  Morc^  recently,  how- 
ever, this  wise  fi^  liw  been  changed.    Now  all  kinds  of  property,  even  the  most 
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hazardous,  are  taken,  and  the  whole  State,  and  all  New  England  has  become  tin 
field  of  their  operations. 

That  the  result  of  this  extension  of  business  has  been  unwise  and  disastrous,  nc 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  facts  can  doubt,  and  that  the  popular  feeling 
should  be  now  strongly  enlisted  against  the  system  cannot  seem  at  all  strange. 

The  idea  of  mutual  insurance  is  not  to  build  up  a  large  moneyed  corporation 
giving  place  and  large  salaries  to  a  few  favored  individuals,  but  by  association,  tc 
afiford  mutual  protection  to  all  the  individuals  associated.  Consequently  littk 
money  is  required  beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  defray  the  actual  expenses  ol 
the  company,  as  each  associate  is  contingently  liable  to  pay  his  proportion  of  hifl 
fellow's  loss  whenever  it  shall  occur. 

Under  the  new  plan  which  has  been  extensively  practiced  for  a  few  years  past, 
the  Commissioners  find  many  companies  doing  little  or  no  business  at  home,  wnile, 
by  means  of  agencies,  in  many  cases  wholly  irresponsible  and  untrustworthy,  in 
distant  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  other  States,  a  large  amount  of  risks  an 
taken,  premium  notes  recieved,  and  cash  premiums  collected ;  losses  are  unpaid, 
and  finally  the  whole  business  of  the  oflBce  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  litiga- 
tions at  the  expense  of  the  members,  and  to  the  great  pecuniary  advantage  of  the 
officers  and  a  few  hungry  lawyers. 

Of  this  class,  the  Applcton  Mutaal  Insurance  Company  of  Boston  is  a  fair  speci- 
men. A  brief  sketch  of  its  history  and  present  position  is  given  in  the  Commis- 
sioners' report 

In  their  first  report,  the  commissioners  recommended  the  enactment  of  a  general 
form  of  policy  for  all  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  and  fully  set  forth  their 
reason  therefor.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  confirmed  their  impressions 
of  the  expedience  and  utility  of  such  a  law. 

There  are  sixty-four  mutual  fire  companies,  ten  of  which  are  located  in  Boston. 
The  amount  at  risk  the  Ist  of  November  was  : — in  Boston  offices,  9^0,187,213  ; 
in  country  offices,  3142,938,794;  total,  3193,126,007. 

FOREIGN   INSURANCE   COMPANIES. 

The  Commissioners  regret  that,  while  their  own  companies  have  so  readily  com- 
plied with  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  while  also  there  is  a  demand  for  more  in- 
surance capital  then  the  Commonwealth  afibrds,  thus  oficring  so  many  inducements 
to  foreign  companies  to  establish  responsible  agencies  here,  there  should  have 
been  manifested  so  much  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  companies  heretofore 
doing  business  in  this  State,  and  intending  still  to  continue  so  to  do,  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

This  very  reluctance,  in  our  judgment,  evinces  on  the  part  of  such  companies 
some  fear,  if  not  indeed  positive  knowledge  of  unsoundness,  and  requires  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  careful  watching  and  strict  and  thorough  examin* 
ation. 

When  we  remember  the  vast  amount  of  property  insured,  and  how  many  of  our  cit- 
izens are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  security  of  their  property  guarantied  by  insur- 
ance, for  which  they  have  paid  and  upon  which,  therefore,  they  have  a  right  to 
rely,  it  is  certainly  of  the  greatest  importance  that  parties  insuring  should  be  res- 
ponsible, and  that  the  insured  should  have  a  prompt  and  sure  remedy  in  case  of  a 
failure  to  pay  any  loss.  It  connot  be  considered  unjust  or  unfair  for  Massachusetts 
to  require  that  foreign  companies  soliciting  business  should  be  able  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  man  that  they  have  an  actual  capital  equal  to  that  required  of  our 
own  companies. 

If  experience  has  proved  that  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  public, 
3100,000  of  capital  paid  up  in  cash,  and  invested  in  specified  kinds  of  property, 
is  necessary  for  companies  of  our  own  citizens  directly  under  the  eye  of,  and 
amenable  to,  our  laws,  can  it  be  deemed  a  hardship  for  companies  beyond  oar 
jurisdiction,  and  which  cannot  be  reached,  except  through  a  long  and  expensive 
course  of  law,  to  be  required  as  a  condition  upon  which  they  may  prosecute  busi- 
ness here  to  satisfy  the  Insurance  Commissioners  that  they  have  3100,000  of 
capital  actually  paid  in,  in  cash,  and  invested  in  property  which  bears  at  home 
at  least  par  value  ? 
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By  the  returns  which  have  been  made  to  the  State  Treasnrer,  it  appears  that 
{24,903,715  of  fire  and  marine  insurance  has  been  effected  by  agents  during  the 
pust  year  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Commissioners  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  amount  is  not 
equal  to  the  whole  risk  taken,  as  some  parties  procuring  risks  deny  agency,  and 
therefore  make  no  returns. 

The  law  which  defines  the  term  *'  agent,"  though  almost  ideutical  with  the  law 
of  many  other  States,  is  claimed  by  some  parties  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  under 
this  plea  they  carry  on  a  sort  of  Guerrilla  operation,  in  which  we  regret  to  say 
too  many  of  our  people  support  them  by  taking  their  policies,  and  then  they  meet 
with  a  loss,  then  the  law  or  its  execution  is  blamed  because  they  have  no  remedy. 
The  Commissioners  believe  the  law  relating  to  agents  to  be  sufficiently  stringent 
and  entirely  constitutional,  and  measures  are  now  being  taken  to  test  the  question. 

By  the  law  creating  the  Board  of  Insurance  Commissioners,  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  Board  to  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings,  and  also  of  the  standing  of  all 
companies  doing  business  in  this  State,  which  ^all  at  all  times  be  open  for  the 
inspection  of  the  public. 

This  provision  of  the  law  has  been  fully  complied  with,  and  the  Commissioners 
snggest  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  proposing  to  deal  with 
foreign  companies,  to  consult  the  records  of  the  Commissioners  before  effecting 
insurance. 

LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANIES. 

To  this  important  branch  of  insurance,  the  Commissioners  have  given  such 
attention  as  has  been  in  their  power,  and  in  their  opinion,  ample  protection  is 
now  furnished  by  law  to  the  public,  so  far  as  this  department  of  insurance  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  bails  of  life  insurance  seems  to  be  rather  that  of  an  eleemosynary,  than  a 
regular  business  institution,  and  therefore  its  claims  for  support  are  made  rather 
to  the  prudent  and  the  charitable,  than  to  the  shrewd  and  busy  world. 

From  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part  tlie  customers  of  life  insurance  companies , 
ire  careful,  prudent  men,  who,  while  seeking  an  investment  for  the  benefit  of 
Mends  or  relatives  who  may  survive  them,  are  led  to  examine  cautiously  the 
character  of  the  men  to  whom  they  intrust  their  investments,  less  legislation  is  re- 
quired for  these  than  for  most  other  branches  of  insurance. 

Believing,  as  they  do,  that  however  well  a  company  may  at  first  invest  its  capi- 
tal, yet  for  ultimate  prosperity  and  success,  the  business  of  life  insurance  must  be 
Banaged  by  men  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  business,  and 
who  will  with  honesty,  sagacity,  and  persistent  energy,  devote  themselves  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  company  tney  represent,  the  Commissioners  have  en- 
deavored in  their  examination,  to  ascertain  the  character  and  capacity  of  the 
officers  and  agents,  who  are  now  managing  this  large  and  increasing  line  of  insur- 
anoe. 

The  funds  of  these  companies  seem  to  be  securely  invested  and  prudently  man- 
aged. 

The  officers  and  agents  appear  to  b3  gaining  a  fuller  and  better  knowledge  of 
the  working  of  such  institutions  year  by  year,  and  a  uniformity  of  system  is  being 
secured  by  all. 

The  whole  amount  at  risk  in  home  life  insurance  companies,  as  near  as  can  be 
ttcertained,  was,  on  the  1st  of  November  last,  $13,944,300 ;  insured  by  agents 
of  foreign  offices  in  this  State  during  the  last  year,  about  $7,500,000. 

The  Commissioners  have  omitted  giving  an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  in  the  State,  and  they  excuse  themselves  by  say- 
ing that  any  abstract  could  present  but  a  partial  view  of  the  actual  condition  of 
their  aaeets  and  liabilities.  An  abstract  would  have  cost  the  committee  some 
labor,  but  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  as  it  would  have  shown  at  a 
glauoe  the  condition  of  the  different  companies. 

VOU  XXXTII. SO.  I.  7 
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ntAUD  UPOA  DHBERWRTTERS. 

A  recent  Jamaica  paper  giyes  the  particulars  of  a  gross  attempt  at  fraad  upon 
the  aoderwriters,  as  coming  to  light  in  Falmouth.  It  appears  that  an  American 
Tessel,  of  three  hundred  tons  burden,  called  the  Adele,  was  condemned  and  sold 
in  New  York  as  unseaworthy.  She  was  bought  at  a  low  price,  and  some 
temporary  repairs  put  upon  her  by  Messrs.  Morrice  k  Co.,  of  New  York,  who 
sent  her  to  Jamaica.  At  Falmouth  she  cleared  again  with  a  cargo,  consisting, 
according  to  the  Custom- house  books,  of  65  bbls.  of  ginger,  1  do.  arrowroot,  8 
cwt.  beeswax,  34  bales  of  tobacco,  and  14  puncheons  of  rum,  and  a  cargo  of  log- 
wood. She  was  wrecked  near  the  Bahamas,  and  the  master  and  crew  arriTed 
safely  at  New  York.  It  then  turned  out  that  the  insurances  on  the  miscellanous 
cargo,  exclusive  of  that  on  the  logwood,  amounted  to  £9,880,  the  items  being 
lalsely  set  down,  14  puncheons  of  rum,  nine  casks  of  wax,  20,000  Havana  cigars, 
27  bales  tobacco,  six  cases  cutlass  blades,  37  cases  preserved  fruits,  14  casks  wine, 
20  cases  champagne,  7  bales  wool,  13  packages  of  dry  goods,  100  casks  ginger,  25 
casks  arrowroot,  50  casks  coffee,  100  bags  pimento,  and  so  on.  In  other  words, 
the  insurances  were  effected  upon  a  fictitious  manifest  The  London  underwriters 
being  informed  of  the  fraud,  refused  to  pay  the  insurance,  until  they  had  sent  an 
agent  to  Falmouth  to  make  inquiries.  The  latter  are  said  to  have  resulted  in  the 
development  of  the  facts  above  stated. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  INSURANCE  IN  ENGLAND. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Company  devoted  to  this  business  in  London,  for  the 
year  ending  20th  of  Jume,  1856,  we  make  the  following  extracts,  to  show  the 
working  of  a  department  of  insurance  not  yet  introduced  in  America.  If  we 
were  to  judge  merely  by  the  lavish  waste  of  human  life  in  railway  and  steamboat 
traveling  in  the  United  States,  we  might  conclude  that  there  was  unhappily  a 
large  field  open  here  to  the  operations  of  such  a  company  as  the  '*  Railway  Pas- 
sengers' Assurance." 

The  report  stated  that  the  **  income  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  June  last 
was  £3,541  68.  6d.  from  railway  accident  policies  and  tickets,  and  £2,435  18s.  8d. 
for  general  accident  policies,  together  £5,977  58.  2d.,  against  £4,570  10s.  lOd. 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  being  an  increase  of  30  per  cent.  The 
amount  actually  received  for  premiums  during  that  period,  as  shown  by  the  prin- 
ted statement  of  accounts,  was  £5,083  4s.  3d.,  makJLg  with  the  balance  from  last 
half-year  and  the  interest  on  investments,  £7,688  8s.  8d.  to  credit  of  the  revenue 
account.  The  disbursements,  including  the  ordinary  working  expenses  and  £535 
12s.  6d.  as  compensation,  amount  to  £4,036  9s.  8d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £3,551 
19&,  which,  with  the  amount  still  due  to  the  clearing-house  and  agents,  (£894  Os. 
lid.,)  formed  the  sum  of  £4,445  19s.  lid.,  from  which  the  Directors  recommend 
the  payment  of  interest  upon  the  paid-up  capital  at  4  per  cent  per  annum  free  of 
income  tax,  reserving  the  balance  to  meet  the  customary  charges  for  government 
duty  and  commission,  and  the  risks  on  current  policies. 

'*  The  following  is  a  comparitive  statement  of  the  tickets  and  policies,  issued 
during  the  half-year,  and  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Single  journey  tickets, 
1855,  Ist  class,  26,286 ;  2d  class,  43,708 ;  3d  class,  59,870.  Single  journey 
tickets,  1856,  Ist  class,  23,719  ;  2d  class,  40,799  ;  3d  class,  62,619.  Double  jour- 
ney tickets,  1855, 1st  class,  4,678 ;  2d  class,  7,600 ;  3d  class,  4,072.  Double 
journey  tickets,  1856, 1st  class,  4,670 ;  2d  class,  8,466  ;  3d  class.  6,525.  Period- 
ical tickets,  1855,  2.091. 

"  Policies.    For  terms  of  years  :   1855,  20.    For  terms  of  years :  1856,  9. 
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For  life,  by  one  payment :  1855, 13.  For  life,  by  one  payment :  1856,  7.  For 
life,  by  annual  payments  on  decreasing  scale  :  1855,  444.  For  life,  by  annual 
payments  on  decreasing?  scale :  1856,  new  policies,  68 ;  renewals,  331 — 399. 

**  Qrnekal  Accidknt  Policies.  Policies  granted  to  persons  previously  assured 
•gainst  railway  accidents,  onl^  279  ;  ditto  new  assurers,  847 — 1,126. 

**  The  amount  of  compensation  paid  during  the  period  under  reveiw.  £535  128. 
6d.,  was  smaller  than  usual,  the  number  of  railway  accidents  having  been  less  than 
for  some  years.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  current  half-year,  numerous  ac- 
cidents of  a  very  serious  character  occured  on  different  railways.  The  directors, 
however,  are  happy  to  inform  the  shareholders,  that  although  great  numbers  of 
people  have  been  more  or  less  injured  by  these  accidents,  very  few  of  the  sufferen 
oeld  insurance  tickets. 

"Since  the  commencement  of  the  current  half-year,  two  claims  of  £1,000  each 
have  been  made  a^^ainst  the  company,  in  consequence  of  the  holders  of  genera! 
accident  policies,  Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Shilling  (father  and  son,)  having  been  drowned 
in  the  river  Medway,  on  the  11th  July  last  They  were  driving  along  a  privata 
road,  (since  shut  up,)  running  between  the  parallel  with  the  Medway,  on  one  side, 
aDd  the  Strood  and  Maidstone  Branch  Railway  on  the  other.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  horse  took  fright  at  a  train  which  was  passing  at  the  time,  as  the  chaise  with 
their  dead  bodies  was  found  in  the  river  the  following  morning.  The  younger 
Mr.  Shilling  has  left  a  widow  and  four  children,  to  whom  the  amount  of  both 
policies  is  payable.  A  more  striking  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  this  system  of 
assurance  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  as  this  large  sum  of  £2,000  was  seccured  as 
a  provision  for  the  family,  by  the  payment  of  the  small  sum  of  £8  ds.  only  three 
months  previously. 


STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLABTDS. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  derive  their  main  commercial  importance  from  their 
eminently  advantageous  position.  They  constitute  the  most  convenient  stopping 
place  on  the  great  route  between  America  and  China,  and  a  common  center 
between  the  three  principal  whaling  grounds  of  the  northern  Pacific.  Honolulu, 
the  principal  sea-port  and  town,  has  an  excellent  harbor.  It  is  surrounded  by 
the  best  cultivated  and  most  populous  district  of  the  entire  group,  and  the  town 
itself  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants.  Its  Imports  for  the  last  four  years  havt 
averaged  $1 ,350,000  annually,  and  the  greater  portion  of  all  its  trade  is  with  the 
United  States.  These  imports,  to  a  considerable  extent,  consist  of  commodities 
required  as  supplies  for  whaling  ships  and  other  vessels.  The  products  of  the 
Ulands  also  have  for  many  years,  to  a  large  extent,  been  taken  by  these  vessels. 
Since  the  recent  settlement  of  California,  the  staples  of  the  Islands  have  there 
found  a  market,  and  the  trade  resulting  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  island 
group. 

In  former  volumes  of  the  Merchanls'  Magazine  we  have  published  full  state- 
HKDts  of  the  commerce  of  these  Islands,  as  made  up  from  year  to  year,  and  also 
nme  elaborate  articles  presenting  full  accounts  of  their  history,  geography,  po^ 
nlation,  etc.* 


*  Ib  toL  Iz^  pp.  15-SO,  and  lll-ISd,  we  published  two  article*— written  by  James  Jackson  Jorre^ 
■Bthor  of  tbe  **  lliatory  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,''  subsequently  editor  of  the  Pelymetimm, 
the  goTemment  organ  at  Honolulu — which  presented  a  complete  synopsis  of  their  history  and  oon- 
4itioB  up  to  February,  lh48.    In  toL  xvlL,  pp.  S8-^,  we  published  another  article,  by  the 
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The  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  during  the  year  ending 
December  31st,  1856,  which  we  now  publish,  are  compiled  from  the  report  of  tb« 
Collector-General,  as  furnished  to  our  hands  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Field,  commissioD 
merchant  at  Honolulu,  and  the  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser.  They  show  tbe 
trade  of  the  Islands  in  a  more  favorable  condition  than  those  of  any  previous  year 
gince  1850 ;  the  balance,  however,  is  still  large  against  the  Islands.  The  domestw 
exports  of  1856  were  greater  than  those  of  1855  by  $191,537  12,  and  the  foreign 
exports  were  less  by  $93,313  94 — making  an  increase  in  total  exports  of 
$98,223  18.  The  total  imports  of  1866  were  less  than  those  of  1865  by 
$164,932  96,  which  falling  off  was  in  consequence  of  the  over  importations  of 
1855.  In  most  descriptions  of  American  and  European  merchandise  the  market 
was  well  supplied  throughout  1866,  and  prices  in  many  instances  did  not  reach 
cost  and  charges.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  whaling  fleet  (in  November,  etc.)  tbt 
market  contained  only  a  small  stock  of  beef  and  pork,  giving  rise  to  very  high 
prices  for  these  articles,  but  all  other  commodities  were  attainable  at  moderate 
prices.  The  number  of  merchant  and  whaling  vessels  that  visited  the  Islaodf 
during  1856,  was  much  less  than  during  1855. 

VALUE   OF   IMPORTS   DURING   1856. 

At  Honolulu,  g(Mid8  imported,  paying  duty $922.9.30  28 

At  Honolulu,  goods  and  spirit  bonded 145,169  24 

At  Honolulu,  goods  imported,  free  of  duty 6U.280  26 

Total  imports  at  Honolulu. $1,118,619  77 

Total  imports  at  other  ported 82,80.S  22 

Total  imports  of  Sandwich  Islands,  1866 $1,161,422  99 

The  countries  from  which  the  imports  at  Honolulu  (paying  duty  and  bonded) 
were  derived,  and  the  several  amounts  from  each,  are  as  follows : — 

Goods  Goods  and 

imported.  spirits  bonded.  Total. 

United  SUtes,  Atlantic  side $241,188  99  H2,494  14  $288,678  18 

United  States,  Pacific  side 248,820  66  42,842  88  2^U,163  04 

Great  Britam 238,467  65  21,816  46  260,283  11 

Vancouver's  Island 11,771  64           11,771  64 

Australia 6,780  57           6,780  67 

Bremen 70,472  88  6,116  44  76,688  83 

Hamburg 29,600  24  6,186  83  84.787  07 

France 24,223  91           2'1.J2:<  91 

Society  Islands 10.654  71  1,666  00  12.32U  71 

Philippine  Islands 21,094  88  695  00  21.189  .S8 

Ladrone  Inlands 176  00           176  00 

Fanning's  Islands 1,95175  1,96176 

6ea 19,683  76  22,892  24  42.675  99 


Total $922,930  28       $146,169  24     $1,068,089  52 

anther,  on  the  commerce  and  government  of  the  Jlavaiian  Eingrdom,  with  full  sketches  fVom  184S 
to  1846,  inclusive.  The  following  is  a  list  of  references  to  the  principal  statements  relative  to  theat 
Islands,  published  in  the  Merchant*'  Magazine  since  1847: — On  their  commerce — stat^^mcnt  of,  ia 
1847  and  from  It^,  vol  xix.,  p.  548;  do.,  1849-50,  xxiv.,  748;  do.  IS50-52,  xxix.,  12S;  do.,  1^50-58, 
xxx.,  611,  T45;  do.,  1858-54,  xxxiii.,  101 ;  commerce  and  navlcrotion  of  the  United  StJitcs  with  Sand- 
wich Islands,  1845-55,  xxxiv.,  607;  act  of  Hawaiian  government  for  recipnioal  trade  with  the  United 
States,  xxvli.,  131;  commercial  regulations  of  the  porta,  r\lil.,  816:  voyages  of  merchant  vessels 
from  England  and  United  States  to,  xix.,  4S(>;  custom  act  of,  xxIx.,  624;  sugar  plantations  of,  xxix., 
772;  census  of  the  population  in  December,  1^68,  xxxl.,  12^;  postal  arrangement  at  Honolulu,  xxy., 
fS;  rates  of  commiaaion  on  business  at  Honolulu,  xxr.,  348. 


Porte. 

18S§. 

im. 

EeaUkekruu 

$33  30 

$1  80 

Waimea^. . . 

11  00 

•  •  •  •  • 

Eoloa. 

6  00 

88  90 
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The  principal  items  comprising  the  "  goods  imported  free  of  duty,  $60,230  25," 
wer&— for  missions,  318,268  28;  returned  cargoes,  311,508  54;  and  whalers, 
$11,358  36.    The  imports  at  other  ports  than  Honolulu  were : — 

Imports.  TAlutina.  Hilo.  Kftwaihae.  Koloa.  ToUL 

ffte $9,538  25        $8,977  05        $462  97  $18,968  8T 

Dutiable 16,727  39  1,898  71  208  75  18,834  85 

Total...       $26,265  64        $6,875  76        $462  97        $208  75        $82,808  tt 

The  Costom-house  receipts  at  each  port  in  1855-6  were  as  follows : — 

Forts.  18S$.  I8S6. 

HoDolala...     $149,250  57    $118,614  22 
UhiiiuL....  8,677  88  9.009  66 

Hilo 278  91  412  28 

Kawaihae...  164  74  60  00 

Total $168,411  90    $123,171  75 

The  decrease  in  the  customs  corresponds  to  the  decrease  in  the  importation  of 
goods  and  spirits,  and  these  items  show  about  the  same  falling  ofif  as  the  number 
of  vessels  visiting  the  group. 

TALUB  OF  EXPORTS  DURING  1856. 

From  the  table  of  domestic  exports  it  appears  that  the  exportation  of  slapie 
prodacts  has  not  increased  rapidly,  though  the  total  exports  of  domestic  produce 
daring  1856  were  much  greater  than  in  any  previous  year — excepting  only  the 
''potato  year,'*  1850.  This  apparent  increase  is  owing  somewhat  to  the  fact  that 
the  estimates  of  the  supplies  furnished  to  ships  during  1856,  reach  a  much  larger 
amount  than  in  former  years.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  some  of  the 
itaple  domestic  exports  from  Honolulu  for  four  years : — 

EzportflL 

Sogar,  lbs 

Molaneti,  galls 

Sirup 

Ooffiee,  lbs 

Qoat  akins,  pieces. 


18SS. 

18S4. 

18SS. 

18SS. 

684,965 

68,448 

t8,244 

60,606 

6,600 

681,777 
41,879 
28,618 
91,090 
16,890 

289,908 

[  38,304 

77,616 
103,700 

664,805 

48,955 

9,847 

63,682 

79,914 

The  domestic  consumption  of  sugar,  as  well  as  of  coffee,  in  the  Islands,  was 
greater  during  1856  than  in  former  years.  The  sugar  crop  of  1856  was  estimated 
at  between  500  and  600  tons,  of  which  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  was  exported. 
The  production  of  coffee  was  estimated  at  about  300,000  pounds,  of  which  only  a 
unail  proportion  was  exported. 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  HONOLULU,  1856. 

Domestic  produce $165,448  84 

Prodnetioos  of  Hawaiian  whalers  and  trading  vessels 87,280  46 

Sopplies        )  To  1 22  whalers,  at  average  of  $876  each 106,760  00 

fanned    >•         84  merchantmen  at  $200  each 1 6,800  00 

to  vmmIs.  )         16  national  vessels  at  $1,000  each 1 6.000  00 

Foreign  merchandite. 204,645  88 

Total  from  Honolulu 686,824  67 

All  other  ports — all  vessels,  cargoes,  and  supplies 86,000  00 

ToUl  from  Sandwich  Islands,  1856 $670,824  67 
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TOTAL   IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS  OP   SANDWICH   ISLANDS,   1847-56. 

/ EXPORTS. \ 

Year.  Total  imports.  Domestic  prodaco.  Foreign  produce.  TotaL 

1847   $710,188  62       $209,018  58         $66,208  07  $264,2i6  6S 

1848 605.618  78         266,819  48           88.56155  800,870  98 

1849 729,789  44         279,743  74         198,102  07  477,846  81 

1850 1,085,058  70         536,522  68         246,629  72  78H.052  86 

1861 1.828,82168         809,828  94         881,402  55  691,28149 

1852 759,868  64         257.25169         881,142  51  688,895  20 

1858   1,401.976  86         281,699  17         191.897  66  472.996  88 

1864 1.590,837  71         274.029  70         811,092  97  685.122  67 

1858 1,806,855  89         274.741  67         297.859  82  672.601  49 

1866 1,151,422  99         466,278  79         204,546  88  670,824  67 

The  number  of  merchant  vessels  entered  in  1847.  was  75  ;  in  1848.  90  ;  in  1849, 
180 ;  in  1850,  469— of  which  the  tonnage  was  90,304 ;  in  1851,  446— tonnage  of 
87,920  ;  in  1852,  236— tonnage,  61,065  ;  in  1853,  211— tonnage,  69,451 ;  and  in 
1854-6  as  follows  : — 

American.  British.  Hawaiian.        Of  er  nations.  Total. 

Yerr.  No.        Tons.  No.     Tons.         No.     Tons.  No.     Tons.  No.       Tona, 

1864...        102     88,442         17     4,788         10     2^847         19     6,963         125     47,288 
1856...        129     44,965  8     2.170  8     1,340         11     2,821         164     61.804 

1866...         80     81,000         19     4,619  9        882         16     6,762         128     42.218 

The  number  of  entries  of  whalers  in  1847-56  is  thus  stated : — In  1847,  167  ; 
1848,  254  ;  1849,  274  ;  1850,  237  ;  1851,  220.  The  following  figures,  1862-6, 
give  the  number  of  different  entries  of  whalers  at  the  various  ports — some  of  the 
vessels  entering  at  three,  four,  and  even  five  ports  during  the  year.  The  actual 
number  of  different  whalers  during  1856  did  not  exceed  240  ;  in  1852,  519  ;  1853, 
535  ;  1854,  525  ;  1856,  468  ;  and  1856,  366.  The  last  total  is  made  up  of  the 
following  items  : — Entries  of  American  whalers  at  inside  port  of  Honolulu,  110  ; 
outside  do.,  27;  at  Lahaina,  119;  Hilo,  34;  Kawaihac,  43;  Koalakekua,  1 
Koloa,  16  ;  aggregate,  350.  Five  French  vessels  at  inside  port  of  Honolulu  ;  al 
outside  do.,  1 ;  at  Lahaina,  2  ;  and  Kawaihac,  1 ;  iifrj^regate,  0.  Four  Hawaiian 
vessels,  2  Bremen,  and  1  Russian  at  inside  port  of  Honolulu. 


OIL   AND    WHALEBONE   TRANSHIPPED. 

Spcrtn  oil.        Whale  oil.      Whalobon«, 
1856  From  Bound  to  gallons.  gallons.  pounda 

Spring  seaeoD.  Hooolulu.  U.  States...  b,u»4  340,142  17,648 

Spring  season.  Honolulu.  Havre 600  86,400  16,000 

FalUiB8on.  Honolulu.  U.  States...  49.622  971.611  666,645 

FallBtason.  Lahaina.  U.SUtes...  67,978  294,440  864,»(tt6 

Total  in  the  year  1866 121.294  1.641,693  1,074.969 

Total           "            1866 109,808  1,486,810  827,964 

ToUl           "           1.S64 166,484  1.688,922  1,479.678 

ToUl           "           1H68 175.896  8.787,848  2,020.264 

TV)tal           **           H62 173,490  1,182,788  8,169,961 

Total           **           1S61 104,862  909,879  901,604 

The  circular  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Field  contains  a  table  showinj^  the  amount  of  oil 
and  bone  cleared  from  the  Islands  for  the  United  States  during  the  fall  season, 
1856,  (giving  the  statistics  of  each  vessel — 47  from  Honolulu  and  29  from  La- 
baiiia,)  from  which  we  take  the  footiD^tf  : — 
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t  «OmOIMAL  OAaOO.      -s  , TAKIW  OW  FRWGHT.— — > 

Bhinments  Barrels  Barrels  Ponnds  QalloDt  Oallons  Pounds 

from  sperm.  whale.  bone.  sperm.  whale.  boDe. 

Honolula.  1,466  68,575  621,800  66.429         1,205.160         512»748 

UhauM..         8^68  69,065  702,0^)0  60,577  802,442        894,669 


Total.         6,014         127,640        1,223,800        117,006        1,507^92        907,412 

The  whole  amonnt  being  8,789  barrels  sperm  oil,  175,232  barrels  whale,  and 

^iI30,712  poands  bone.    The  table  does  not  include  several  vessels  which  cleared 

"to  cmiae,''  and  which  would  reach  the  United  SUtes  in  September,  1857.    The 

Average  catch  the  past  season,  1856,  was  808  barrels  of  oil,  and  9,700  poands 

^ne — while  the  average  of  1855  was  1,021  barrels  whale,  and  11,000  poands 

^ne.    The  fleet  of  1856  was  about  190  vessels,  while  that  of  1855  was  250, 

^bowing  a  diflference  of  about  60  vessels — which,  taken  with  the  difference  in  the 

Average  catch,  makes  the  whole  catch  of  1856  very  small  in  comparison  with  1856. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  CANADA. 

In  the  IferchanU*  Magazine  for  March,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  361,)  we  pab- 
llsbed  the  tabular  statement  of  the  imports  at  the  several  ports  of  Canada  in 

1856,  showing  their  value  and  the  duties  thereon ;  and  in  the  number  for  April, 

1857,  an  official  comparative  statement  of  the  customs  revenue  of  Canada  during 
the  first  eleven  months  of  the  years  1855  and  1856.  We  now  present  a  comr 
plete  account  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Canada  in  1856,  compared  with 
similar  retams  for  the  years  1854  and  1855. 

This  shows  a  gradual  increase  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  which  in 
1854  amounted  to  $15,533,096,  and  in  1856  to  $22,704,508— a  total  amount  far 
exceeding  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  during  the  same  year,  which  increase 
it  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  reciprocity  treaty. 

8TATBMENT  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  CANADA  DURING  THE  TEAR  1856. 

Goods  paying  specific  duty $7,548,640 

Goods  paying  20  per  cent 269.804 

Qoods  paying  12(  aud  16  per  cent 20,902,582 

Goods  paying  2|  and  6  per  cent 2,876,636 

Free  goods 11,991,764 

Total $48,684,376 

Annexed  is  a  comparative  statement  of  imports,  exhibiting  in  contrast  th« 
▼alue  of,  and  amount  of  duties  collected  on.  goods  entered  for  consumption  in 
Canada  during  the  years  1854, 1855,  and  1856,  respectively  : — 

Whence  imported.  18§4.  18SS.  18U. 

Great  BriUin $22,968,828  $18,808,460  $18,212,982 

North  American  colooiee 676,1 12  866,984  1,082,592 

Went  Iniliee 2.672  14.182  17,61« 

United  States. 15,583,096  20,828,676  22,704,408 

OUMf  loreigii  countries 1,855,108  1,073,908  1,616,782 

Total $40,529,816      $86,086,160      $48,584,876 

Total  amount  of  duties 4,899,004  8,525,780  4.508,880 
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OOMFARATIVI  BTATIMBNT  OW  EXPORTS  FOR  THI  SAMI  TKAR8. 

18§4.  im.  18». 

Total  value  of  exports. $19,041,056  $28,708,900  $28,696,086 

Total  Talue  of  Bhips  built  at  Quebec  . .  2,208,248  1,216,644  1,218,166 
Estimated  amouDt  of  exports  (short)  re- 
turned at  inland  ports 1,769,080  8,266,012  2,288,900 

Grand  total  of  exporto $23,018,384      $28,1^6,456      $32,047,092 

The  tonnage  inwards  and  outwards,  including  the  amount  of  coasting  and 
ferryage  on  Canadian  inland  waters,  and  the  intercourse  by  inland  navigation 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  during  the  year  1856,  was — tonnage  out- 
wards, 6,287,397  tons ;  inwards,  6,190,329  tons ;  total,  12,245,667  tons,  consist- 
ing  of  Canadian  steam,  6,287,397  tons ;  Canadian  sail,  830,726  tons ;  American 
steam,  4,763,326  tons;  American  sail,  364,218  tons;  total,  12,245,667  tons. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  vessels  entered  outwards 
for  sea,  their  tonnage,  and  the  countries  whence  they  came,  during  the  years  1854, 
1865,  and  1856  :— 

. \m. ,     . 18§fi. ^     . 18S6. . 

Conntrios.                                No.          Tona.  No.         Tons.  No.          Tons. 

Great  Britain 1,687     787,768  760    412.782  1,004    636,808 

British  colonies 437       87,778  885       27,546  460       28,628 

United  States 16         1,401  24         8,000  87         8,676 

Other  foreign  countries..              29        4,808  50        7,914  41         6,147 

ToUl 2,018     781,765         1,219     451,241         1,682     678.648 

STATXMBNT  OF  THE  SAME  INWARDS. 

Great  BriUin 1,051  601,488  623  279,986  641  868,626 

British  colonies 499  68,835  424  60,730  608  47,196 

United  States 188  86,401  80  88,706  71  82,849 

Other  foreign  countries. .  207  64,628  141  50,131  274  112,022 

Total 1,890     705,342         1,168     419,663         1,494     550,673 


SOUTHERN  TRADE  WITH   SPAIN. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  is  now,  as  it  has 
been  for  some  time  past,  carrying  on  a  lucrative,  direct  trade  with  Spain,  and 
that  chiefly  in  the  essential  commodity  of  flour.  From  the  Courier  we  obtain 
the  following  facts  in  relation  to  this  important  export  trade  from  Charleston  : — 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  that  we  noticed,  as  it  was  also  by  the  commercial 
press  throughout  the  country,  the  export  of  a  cargo  of  flour  from  this  port  to 
Spain.  Another  instance  connected  with  this  new  feature  in  our  trade  has  come 
to  our  attention.  The  Spanish  brig  Maria  Juana,  Ccrecede,  master,  cleared  from 
this  port  yesterday  for  Santandar,  Spain,  having  on  board  1,018  barrels  and  300 
sacks  of  flour.  This  may  seem  somewhat  singular,  and  acting  upon  the  **  coals  of 
Newcastle"  principle,  as  Santandar  is  the  great  flour  depot  of  the  south  of  Spain ; 
but  the  cargo  mentioned  is  of  extra  superior  Lebanon  and  Denmead's  brand,  and 
far  better  than  any  that  is  grown  or  manufactured  in  Spain.  The  Maria  Juana 
was  cleared  by  Messrs.  Cay,  Montaner  &  Co. 
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ffEW  COMPASS  FOR  MARIIVERS. 

On  the  IZih,  at  the  Liverpool  Underwriters'  Room,  Mr.  Ralph  Rceder,  of  Cin- 
ciDoati,  U.  S.,  exhibited  an  instrument,  which  is  a  combination  of  a  universal 
^  aod  a  chronometer,  by  means  of  which  he  claims  to  be  enabled  to  take  any 
horizontal  bearing  in  any  latitude,  at  any  time  of  the  day,  by  bringing  the 
■ImmIow  of  the  gnomon  to  its  proper  place.  The  gnomon  revolves  by  means  of 
tlw  chronometer,  so  as  to  perform  one  revolution  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  when 
tbe  instrument  is  leveled'  and  elevated  to  true  latitude,  land  adjusted  at  the 
nieridian,  the  gnomon  points  steadily  to  the  sun,  which  it  follows  in  iU<  course. 
And  conversely,  if  the  instrument  be  leveled  and  elevated  to  the  latitude  of  the 
plioe  and  turned  round  horizontally  till  the  gnomen  points  to  the  sun  or  till  the 
■hadow  falls  on  the  proper  point,  it  will  be  adjusted  to  the  meridian,  and  an  angle 
Of  bearing  may  be  laid  on  by  a  horizontal  graduated  motion.  It  will  also  solve 
practically  all  the  problems  which  can  be  solved  by  any  armillary  sphere,  or  by 
spherical  trigonometry,  so  far  as  its  circles  and  their  motions  extend.  For  ex- 
Miple :— Having  the  declination  and  the  time  given,  it  will  show  the  altitude 
ttd  latitude,  or  having  the  declination  and  the  meridian  given,  it  will  give  both 
the  time  and  the  latitude  at  any  hour  and  at  any  place.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Locke, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  &c..  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  says  the  instrument 
■  constructed  on  correct  mathematical  principals,  and  would  undoubtedly  be 
Qttfol  in  high  latitudes,  where  the  magnetic  needle  traverses  badly  or  not  at  all. 
Its  accaracy  depends  wholly  on  the  correctness  of  the  chronometer  or  time-piece 
hf  which  the  index  or  gnomon  is  moved,  and  upon  its  adjustment  to  the  meridian 
^  the  phioe.  It  would  also  be  useful  perhaps  in  ascertaining  approximately  the 
local  declinations  of  the  needle,  in  a  common  survey.  It  was  tested  in  the  Baltic, 
00  her  last  voyage  to  Liverpool,  and  Captain  Comstock  speaks  favorably  of  it. 


CAUTIOJV  TO  SHIPMASTERS  JVOT  TO  OMIT  TAB  USB  OF  THE  LEAD. 

The  following  letter  is  exhibited  in  the  Underwriter'  Room,  Liverpool : — 

OrnOK  OF  THK  rOMMITTEE  OT  PbIVT  COUNCIL  FOB  TrADE,  ) 
MaUMS  DxPABTMEKT,  WBlTZHALLf  NoV.  8,  IffiO.       ) 

Sir — Referring  to  the  letter  from  the  department  dated  the  20th  Nov.  last,  on 

the  subject  of  the  culpability  of  shipmasters  in  neglecting  to  use  the  lead,  I  am 

directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Trade  to  request 

that  you  will  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Liverpool  Underwriters*  Association  the 

two  following  instances  of  wrecks  which  have  occurred  within  a  recent  period, 

tod  in  which,  as  it  has  been  reported  that  the  accidents  were  attributable,  in  a 

great  measure,  to  the  neglect  of  this  precaution,  my  lords  have  suspended  or 

ciDoeled  the  certificates  of  the  masters  of  the  vessels.    The  first  case  is  that  of 

(be  Zebra  screw  steamer,  which  was  lost  near  the  Lizard  Point  on  the  22d  of 

Joly  last.    In  reporting  upon  the  case  the  court,  consisting  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the 
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8tip3n  liary  ma^?trat3  at  Liverpool,  and  Captain  Schomberg.  emigration  officer 
at  that  port,  stated  that  they  considered  the  omission  of  the  use  of  the  lead  a 
very  g:rave  one,  and  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  loss  of  the  ship.  My  lords, 
therefore,  suspended  the  certificate  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Betts,  the  master,  for  twelve 
months. 

The  second  rase  is  that  of  the  Brunelle,  stranded  near  Girvan,  on  the  14th 
September.  The  local  marine  board  of  Greenock  conducted  the  inquiry,  and 
reported  that  the  master,  Mr.  Alexander  L.  Black,  was  guilty  of  misconduct' 
by  neglect  of  duty,  tending  to  the  serious  damage  of  the  ship,  one  important 
element  in  such  neglect  being  the  omission  to  use  the  lead.  My  lords  in  this 
instance  canceled  Mr.  Black's  certificate  of  service,  and  sanctioned  his  going  up 
for  examination  for  a  certificate  of  competency  after  a  lapse  of  three  months,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  local  marine  board. 

My  lords  trust  that  the  steps  taken  in  these  cases  will  tend  to  impress  upon 
shipmasters  the  necessity  of  a  due  observance  of  the  simple  and  obvious  precau- 
tion which  has  been  so  much  neglected. 

I  am  sir,  ycur  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  BOOTH. 

To  TUS  SbOSSTART  or  THB  UKDXBWKrrEB&*  AaSOCIATIOK,  LiTXBPOOk 


FUMI0ATIN6  AflTD  FENTIUTrSO  SHIPS. 

Dr.  Rrid,  a  well-known  inventor,  has  contrived  an  apparatus  for  ventilating 
and  fumigating  ships,  which  it  is  believed  will  admirably  answer  its  purpose. 
The  machine,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  a  large  blower,  by  means  of  which 
air  may  be  driven  through  tubes  with  great  violence  into  any  aperture,  is  taken 
to  the  ship  on  a  steam  tug,  which  may  also  supply  the  motive  power.  The 
hatches  of  the  vessel  are  then  shut  down  tight,  with  the  exception  of  one  lefl 
open  at  each  end.  A  tub  connecting  with  the  ventilator  is  placed  in  one  of  these 
open  hatches,  and  the  air  is  forced  in,  creating  a  strong  current  through  the 
entire  hold  and  expelling  the  foul  vapors  at  the  other  end.  By  closing  th;s  other 
hatch  medicated  smoke,  supplied  by  a  furnace  attached  to  the  machine,  may  be 
forced  into  every  nook  and  crevice  of  the  vessel  and  her  cargo.  By  this  process 
the  fumigation  of  a  ship  can  be  performed  in  a  very  eflfectual  manner  in  three  or 
four  days. 


COMPOSITION  FOR  C0ATI5G  SHIPS'  BOTTOMS. 

An  improved  composition  for  coating  the  bottoms  of  ships  has  been  patented 
in  England.  This  composition  is  made  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  weight 
of  dry  white  lead,  eight  pounds  weight  of  dry  lead,  six  pounds  weight  of  litharge, 
three  gallons  of  japauners'  gold  size,  one  gallon  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  half  a 
gallon  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  These  are  mixed  well  together  and  applied  to  the 
surface  with  a  trowel.  If  preferred,  the  composition  can  be  made  more  fluid  by 
adding  the  turpentine  ai'd  linseed  oil  in  larger  portions,  so  that  it  can  be  applied 
with  a  brush  like  common  paint.  It  prevents  the  action  of  sea-water  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ship,  and  no  vegetable  or  animal  matter  can  adhere. 
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5£WSPAPfiR  POSTAGE  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  followiug  is  a  list  of  the  couotrics  and  places  to  which  newspapers  from 
the  United  States,  according  to  an  official  statement  publisried  in  the  Wushing- 
ton  Union  of  June  16th,  1857,  cannot  be  forwarded  via  En;Tland,  unless  pre- 
pwd  at  a  higher  rate  than  four  cents  each,  (United  States  and  British  postage.) 

The  charges  on  a  single  newspaper  to  each  of  these  countries  via  England  are 
•B  follows — prepayment  compulsory : — 

AmtnOia,  &.uth Via  Marseilles  . . 

Western 

Borneo , ♦• 

* Via  Southampton 

BoorboD,  (ReunioD) Via  Marseilles  . . 

*•  •*         Via  Southampton 

CpyloD Via  MarBcillea  . . 

China,  including  Hong  Kong " 


8  cents 

8 

it 

10 

(« 

6 

i( 

10 

** 

6 

«( 

8 

«i 

8 

(4 

8 

M 

8 

M 

8 

a 

8 

(« 

8 

(4 

8 

i( 

8 

tf 

10 

u 

6 

M 

u 


%pi 7 "          byBritpack't 

Wia,  iocludiog  Aden. •• 

Jtra, " 

Haaritius •• 

Hew  South  Wales " 

Hew  Zealand »• 

Pcraag , «« 

Aiiippioe  Islands. " 

"  Via  Southampton 

iWania,  (Van  Diemen's  Land) Via  Marseilles 8 

Victoria "          ♦.  8    " 

Hrade. Via  Belgium 7     " 

Other  |>arts  of  Turkey  not  enumerated  below             ** 6     " 

Moldavia,  except  places  enumerated  b^'Iow..              •*        7     •* 

Walljichia,  except  placi'd  enumerated  below.             **        7     ** 

Upon  newspapers  to  the  following  places  the  United  States  and  British  post- 
•ge  is  four  cents  each,  to  which  m  ist  be  added  a  foreign  postage  beyond  England 
of  three  cents  for  every  half-ounce  in  weight — prepayment  required : — Botuschany, 
Bacharest,  Candia,  Galatz,  Jassy,  Lornica,  Mostar,  Ratchuck,  Salonica,  Sam- 
won,  Seres,  Tchesmc,  Tenodos,  Trebizond,  Tultcha,  and  Varna.  Postmasters 
iboald  note  these  rates  upon  the  table  of  postages  to  foreign  countries. 


THE  POST-OFFICE  DfiPARTMEKT  OF  CANADA. 

Id  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  June,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  757,)  we  pub- 
Uied  some  statistics  of  the  operations  of  the  Post-office  Department  of  Canada 
luring  1856.  The  following  abstract  of  the  report  of  tlio  department  for  the 
faar  ending  Ml»t^h  31, 1856,  enables  us  to  present  a  full  account  of  postal  opera- 
tkiOBin  the  province  for  a  scries  of  years.  The  number  of  post-offices  in  the 
IRO^Dce  amounts  to  1,375.  Of  these,  82  had  bc^  established  within  the  year. 
At  the  same  date  the  number  of  miles  of  postal  route  was  11,839,  while  the  an- 
nal  mileage  was  4,803,285  miles.  By  an  average  computation,  the  number  of 
letters  passing  annually  through  the  Post-office  was  reckoned  to  be  7,044,648. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  of  the  department  in  some  of 
most  important  features : — 


Offices  in 

Miles 

Annnal 

Offices  in 

Miles 

Ann 

Date. 

operation. 

of  route. 

mileage. 

Date. 

operation. 

of  route. 

inU«f 

1851 

601 

7,595 

2,487,000 

1854 

1,1«6 

10,027 

4,016, 

1862 

840 

8,618 

2,981,878 

1855 

1,298 

11.192 

4,55»; 

1858. • . • 

1,016 

9,122 

8,480,474 

1856 

1,876 

11,889 

4,80«, 

More  astonishing  is  the  exhibition  of  progress  as  shown  in  the  tabular  sti 
ment  of  the  weekly  number  of  letters  and  the  average  number  per  annum  for 
same  six  years : — 


Date. 
1861 
1852 
1868 


Letters 
weekly. 

41,000 

71,726 

81,896 


Annnal 
estimate. 

2,182,000 

8,729,752 

4,258,692 


Letters  AJiai 

Date.                              weekly.  eetin 

1854 98,850  5,114, 

1855 116,671  6.060; 

1856 186,474  7,044,' 


The  postage  revenue  for  the  year  was  £114,422  9s.  b\d. ;  but  this  was  subj 
to  a  reduction,  first,  of  £3,021  3s.  5id.,  represented  by  letters  and  balanoQ 
the  hands  of  the  Postmaster-Greneral,  and  by  a  further  sum  of  £17,827  8s.  4 
being  the  share  of  British  postage  collected  in  Canada.  This  makes  the  i 
amount  to  be  deducted  £20,848  lis.  lOd.,  leaving  the  net  available  rere 
£93,573  178.  7id.  The  disbursements  for  mail  service  amounted  to  £66,779 
2id. ;  for  salaries,  &c.,  with  miscellaneous  expenses,  £65,703  2s.  lO^d.,  mak 
a  total  expenditure  of  £132,482  8s.  Id.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  ordin 
correspondence  of  the  country  has  increased  within  the  year  to  an  extent  of 
less  than  £12,000.  The  only  increase  of  expenditure,  apart  from  the  necen 
cost  of  opening  up  new  routes  of  mail  travel,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  sak 
of  the  officers  of  the  department.  The  power  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  F 
master-General,  by  an  act  passed  in  1855,  to  increase  the  salaries  to  the  ex( 
of  25  per  cent.  By  the  following  table  a  very  clear  idea  will  be  got  of  the 
vance  of  revenue  and  expenditure  since  1862  : — 


ESTIMATED  PROPORTIONS  OP  REVENUE  COLLECTED. 


Date. 

1852 

1868. 

1854 

1856, 

1866, 


Ordinary 

Pnblie  documents 

Total  net 

letters. 

and  newspapers. 

revenue. 

£40,000 

£18,000 

£58,000 

48,000 

21,000 

69,000 

59,000 

22,000 

81,000 

76,000 

16,000 

92,000 

89,000 

4,500 

98.500 

The  increase  in  salaries  and  commissions  is  seen  by  the  following  tabular  b! 
ment : — 

\m,  mi  18S4.  18SS.  im. 

£22,630  £25,980  £82,400  £48,850  £54,580 

Last  session  an  appropriation  was  made  to  the  department  by  the  Legislai 
of  £50,000.  Of  this  amount,  the  sum  of  £17,090  18s.  9d.  went  to  pay  arr 
of  the  previous  year,  leaving  for  the  postal  year  described  in  this  report  the 
of  £34,909  Is.  3d.,  or  £3,999  98.  2  d.  less  than  is  required  to  meet  the  del 
The  estimate  for  the  current  year  by  the  Postmaster-General  is  £36,00( 
£14,000  less  than  the  estimate  of  last  year.  So  that,  in  spite  of  the  hirg« 
crease  of  salaries,  and  of  the  rapid  extension  of  postal  accommodation,  tiM 
partment  bids  fair,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be  self-sostaining. 
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ROXBURY  YERD  ANTIQUE  AIARBLE. 

We  have  received  some  fine  specimens  of  this  marble,  and  examined  a  variety 
of  the  articles  prodaced,  (at  the  warehouse  of  the  company,)  from  one  or  more 
of  the  several  quarries.  If  all  the  marble  at  the  mines,  or  any  considerable  por- 
tioD  of  it,  is  eqaal  to  the  specimens  we  have  seen,  it  must  prove  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  building  materials  of  the  country.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  very 
high  polish,  and  combines,  according  to  the  analysis  which  has  been  made, 
itreogtb  and  durability.  It  certainly  combines  beauty  in  variety,  and  for  useful 
18  well  as  ornamental  purposes,  such  as  tables,  the  bases  of  monument"^,  mantles, 
4cL,  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  fallen  under  our  observation. 

W.  SiiiPPEN,  Assistant  Commissoner  on  Buildmg  Material  at  Smithsonian  Id- 
ititote,  Washington,  has  made  several  experiments  on  samples  of  this  Verd  An- 
tique Marble,  with  the  following  result : — The  crushing  force  upon  a  square  inch, 
Moording  to  the  Commissioner,  was,  on  the  first  sample,  24,4i4  pounds ;  on  the 
Koood,  24,888 ;  on  the  third,  29,955,  showing  an  average  of  26,429,  which  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  the  experiments  made  on  a  dozen  other  American 
marbles. 

M.  C.  Meiogs,  Captain  of  Engineers,  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Capitol 
Extension  and  of  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  gives  the  following  table  as  the  re- 
Mlt  of  some  experiments  upon  the  green  and  white  veined  marble  of  the  Roxbury 
Yerd  Antique.  The  specimens,  according  to  Mr.  Meiggs,  were  crushed  in  one  of 
Wade's  Proving  Machines  by  Air.  Wm.  Shippon,  Asaidtant  to  the  Commission 
for  Testing  Marbles  for  the  Capitol  Extension,  in  1854  : — 

Crashing  weight 
per  bquaro  inch. 

•-M,444 

24,S88 

29,955 

The  average  weight  per  square  inch,  according  to  Capt.  Meiggs,  necessary  to 
crush  the  following  marbles,  as  determined  by  a  commission  in  1851,  when  exara- 
ioiug  dififerent  specimens  oflered  for  the  Capitol  Extension,  was — 


Nunber  of 

8iz«of 

SpeciAc 

OiLshlng 

ipecimea. 

cubo. 

gnivlty. 

weight. 

1 

1|  inch. 

28.'2yu 

66,Oou  lbf». 

2 

H     " 

28,114 

56.00U  " 

8 

U     " 

Not  taken. 

67,400  " 

Eft^t  Chester,  New  York lbs.  28,917 

Lee,  Massachusetts 22,702 

Ht«ting«.  New  York 18,941 

Baltimore,  Small  Crystal 18,001 

We^t  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts  10,382 

BalUroore,  Medium  Crystal 9,625 


Egreraont,  Massachusetts  . .  .lbs.  9,544 

West  Stockbridge,  Ma^tsachusetts  9,o7 1 

Montgomery  County,  Pennnylv'a  8,9C0 

Stockbridge,  Massachusetts 8,812 

Baltimore,  Largo  Crystal 8,057 

Lenox,  Massachusetts 7,153 


The  average  of  three  specimens  of  the  Roxbury  Verd  Antique,  as  above 
stated,  is  26,429. 

In  December,  1854,  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  Assayer  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chosetts  and  to  the  city  of  Boston,  made  a  chemical  analysis,  and  a  series  of  ex- 
perimeuU  upon  a  (lab  of  the  Yenl  Antique  Marble  from  the  Roxbury,  Vermont, 
quarries,  and  presents  the  following  as  the  results : — 
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Silica,  (rock  crystal  or  qaarti,) 48 . 6 

Mngiieoiu,  (nn  uzide  of  the  metal  magnesium,) 86. 6 

Pn>t.  oxide  nf  iron  and  of  cbrjmium 8.8 

CarboDate  of  lime 0.6 

Water 18.0 
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I  then,  as  requested,  exposed  the  polished  surface  of  a  portion  of  the  slab  to 
the  action  of  stiong  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  fortwentj- 
fonr  hours ;  and  on  washing  off  the  acid  not  the  slightest  corrosion  or  change  of 
color  could  be  discovered  in  the  marble. 

I  then  look  one-quarter  of  the  slab  and  threw  it  directly  into  a  furnace  fire, 
and  covered  it  with  ignited  anthracite,  and  let  it  get  red  hot.  I  then  withdrew 
it,  and  plungetl  while  red  hot  into  cold  water.  It  did  not  crack  to  pieces  nor  fly 
in  the  least,  but  remained  quite  solid.  No  rock  except  soapstone  would  stand 
the  above  named  tests,  both  by  acids  and  fire. 

This  marble  is  one  of  the  most  imperishable  rocks  known  to  geologists,  and  at 
the  quarry  its  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  air,  water,  and  frost,  from  the  foon- 
dation  ot  the  world,  is  sufficiently  manifest  to  insure  a  favorable  opinion  as  to  its 
durability.  When  polished  it  is  a  very  beautiful  marble,  adapted  to  many  orna- 
mental applications. 

Believing  this  marble  a  most  desirable  article,  we  purpose  to  visit  the  qnarria 
at  an  early  day,  when  we  hope  to  speak  more  intelligently  of  its  commercial 
value.  We  may  add  that  we  have  seen  letters  from  marble  dealers  and  others  in 
Europe,  who  have  ordered  quantities  of  it,  chiefiy  for  ornamental  purposes,  and 
they  generally  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  high  commendation. 


6ERMA1V  IRON  MANUFACTURES. 

The  Evening  Post  translates  from  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeilung  the  sub- 
stance of  an  article  showing  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  production  of  iron 
in  Germany  within  the  last  few  years.  According  to  that  authority,  in 
Prussian  Westphalia  alone  no  less  than  sixteen  mining  and  smelting  companies 
have  been  formed  i'ince  1848 — twelve  of  them  since  1854.  In  1853  this  province 
produced  but  603,525  cwt.  pig-iron  and  118,064  cwt.  cast-iron  ware,  while  in 
1854  the  proiluct  was  709,110  cwt.  pig  iron  and  332,001  cwt.  cast-iron  ware, 
showing  an  increase  of  73  per  cent  in  one  year.  In  1855  the  same  province  pro- 
duced 1,513,039  cwt.  pig  iron  and  1,126,025  cwt.  bar  iron. 

The  propuct  of  iron  ore  in  all  Prussia  in  1853  was  1,496,516  tons,  and  in  1854. 
2,144,149  tons ;  increase,  647,633  tons.  The  product  of  all  the  furnaces  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  in  1852  was  168,176  cwt ;  in  1853, 170,637  cwt.  Bavaria 
produced,  in  1850,  668,167  cwt.;  in  1853,  1,074,317  cwt.  Austria,  in  1850, 
produced  1,437,836  cwt.  pig  iron  and  151,637  cwt.  cast-iron  ware;  in  1854, 
4,151,505  cwt.  pig  iron  and  582,446  cwt.  cast-iron  ware.  The  product  of  all  th« 
ftirnaces  in  the  States  of  the  ZoUverein  was  : — 

1861 cwt         4,612,102  |  1863 cwt         6,126,408 

1862 6,187,821  |  1864 7.601.470 

Showing  an  increase  from  1861  to  1854  of  64  per  cent.  At  this  rate  of  increase 
the  production  of  iron  will  soon  exceed  its  consumption  in  Germany.  But  little 
railroad  iron  is  now  imported  into  Germany.  The  rolling-mills  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  in  Berlin,  and  in  Silesia,  supply  Prussia ;  the  rolling-mill  of  Zwickow 
flieets  the  demand  of  Saxony,  and  tliat  of  Burglengenfeld  supplies  Bavaria. 
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▲ustria,  too,  is  supplied  bj  domestic  mills.    Oerman  rails  are  more  expensive 
than  English,  but  are  also  said  to  be  more  durable. 

In  regard  to  machinery,  Germany  is  making  also  rapid  progress,  and  already 
outstrips  England  in  the  building  of  locomotives.    Not  a  single  locomotive  is 
DOW  sent  from  England  to  Germany  on  German  account,  whilst  numbers  of  them 
■re  sent  from  Germany  to  France  and  Switzerland.    Extensive  iron  foundries  and 
■Mchine-sbops  are  to  be  found  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Munich,  Augsburg,  Esslingen, 
Garlsruhe,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Ruhrort,  Hanover,  &c.     Up  to  January  1, 1854,  one 
QBtablishment  in  Berlin  had  alone  turned  out  five  hundred  locomotives,  and  one 
thousand  three  hundred  have  been  built  in  all  Germany  since  1841.    The  es- 
tablishment of  Kramer  k  Klett,  in  Nuremberg,  manufactures  an  almost  incredible 
mmber  of  railway  cars,  whilst  that  of  Koenig  &  Bauer,  in  Oberzell,  near  Wurah 
barg,  had,  previous  to  1855,  completed  four  hundred  and  twenty  steam-presses, 
nnoog  which  were  quite  a  number  of  four-cylinder  revolving  presses,  and  one  with 
u  cylinders,  for  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Munich. 

The  extensive  cast-steel  works  of  Krupp  k  Co.,  in  Essen,  sent  to  the  Paris  ex- 
hibition a  solid  block  of  cas^6t6eI,  weighing  10,000  pounds.  This  establishment 
has  such  confidence  in  its  work,  that  it  ofiers  to  pay  15.000  thalers  damages  if 
uy  of  its  railroad  car  axles  shall  break  within  ten  years.  The  same  house  also 
manufacture  cas^stcel  cannons  and  bells.  The  cannons  have,  after  repeated  ex- 
periments, been  declared  to  be  superior  to  those  made  of  brass  or  bronze. 

German  cutlery  is  likwisc  beginning  to  compete  with  the  English,  especially  in 
the  West  Indian  and  South  American  markets.  The  sugar  plantations  of  the 
West  Indies,  which  formerly  obtained  their  harvesting  implements  from  England, 
Qow  import  them  direct  from  Germany. 

MANUFACTURES  15  THE  SOUTH. 

We  have  ever  advocated  diversity  of  labor  in  the  Southern  States,  and  haT« 
had  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  notice  with  pleasure,  in  the  pages  of  the  Mer- 
dumts*  Magazine^  the  progress  of  manufactures  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Eepublic  The  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Advocate  states  that  manufactures  in  Lauder- 
dale county  are  rapidly  growing  in  importance,  value,  and  variety.  Water  power 
there  is  great,  and  excellent  sites  for  mills,  factories,  etc.,  abound.  Manufacturing 
there  is  more  profitable  than  any  other  pursuit.  Seven  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
are  expected  to  be  required  this  year.  Most  of  the  operatives,  too,  arc  whites — 
men,  boys,  girls,  and  women,  who  now  get  paid  for  their  labor,  where  before 
there  was  no  demand  at  all  for  it  Villages  are  growing  up  where  these  manu- 
&ctories  arc  established  as  they  do  in  the  North,  and  have  the  same  thriving 
appearance,  with  churches,  schools,  etc.    The  Advocate  says : — 

We  hope  to  see  the  manufacturing  spirit  in  Lauderdale  multiply  and  grow 
ontil  it  becomes  the  Lowell  of  the  South.  She  has  water  power  free  Irora  disease, 
fuel,  labor,  capital,  and  practical  knowledge.  And  there  is  no  limit  to  the  de- 
mand for  all  that  she  can  manufacture.  There  is  wealth,  power,  population,  and 
independence  to  all  in  the  business. 

•  The  Katches  Courier  states  that  a  letter  from  one  of  the  upper  counties  of 
Oeorgia,  gives  the  most  flattering  account  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  that  State. 
According  to  the  Courier  <*  many  of  these  factories  were  established  some  years 
lioce,  and  even  at  the  present  high  prices  of  the  staple,  are  paying  the  stock- 
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holders  handsome  diyidends,  seldom,  if  ever,  falling  below  20  per  cent.  The 
yarns  and  osuaburgs  are  of  the  first  quality,  and  a  better  description  of  cotUm 
being  used  in  their  manufacture,  they  find  a  more  ready  sale  in  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia, Now  York,  and  Boston,  than  similar  products  of  Eastern  mills.  With 
cheap  fuel,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  cotton  growing  region,  illimitable  water 
power,  aud  the  most  agreeable  and  healthful  climate  in  the  world,  there  is  no 
reason  why  all  the  Southern  Sates  should  not  be  filled  with  the  most  flourishing 
manufactories  of  this  kind." 


NATURAL  MARBLE  PAINT. 

The  followiug  account  of  the  recent  discovery  of  marble  paint,  is  from  a  late 
number  of  the  London  Building  News: — 

M.  ('laudot,  architect  at  Verdun,  has  recently  made  a  discovery,  which  promises 
to  prove  of  the  greatest  utility  to  architecture,  and  which  consists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  coating  of  a  natural  marble  on  surfaces  of  buildings.  M.  Claudot  was 
led  to  his  discovery  by  remarking,  that  up  to  the  present  the  powerful  affinity  of 
hydrate  of  lirae  for  carbon  acid  has  not  been  directly  turned  to  useful  account. 
After  having  observed  the  great  affinity  of  carbonate  of  lime  for  carbonic  acid, 
when  pure,  and  in  large  quantities,  finely  divided,  and  remarked  the  effect  of 
saturation,  which  augments  its  density  by  0.436,  the  inventor  was  induced  to  b^ 
lieve,  that  this  powerful  affinity  mighi  be  made  of  direct  use  in  the  production  of 
mortar  or  facing.  In  order  that  this  affinity  may  act  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
not  only  must  the  hydrate  of  lime  be  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  tlie  presence  of 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  sand,  A:c.,  but  it  must  be  employed  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  each  molecule  of  hydrate  may  Ixj  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  that  is  to 
say,  that  actual  contact  may  take  place ;  and  M.  Claudot  was  thus  naturally  led 
to  the  invention  of  a  natural  marble  paint.  The  woclus  operandi  is  as  follows  : — 
a  wash,  having  the  consistency  of  milk,  by  means  of  a  brush.  When  a  compact 
and  smooth  coating  has  been  obtained  by  successive  washes,  it  soon  acquires  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  a  degree  ot  hardness  so  as  not  to  be  removed  by  the  naiL 
Within  two  or  three  months,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
hardness  of  the  coating  becomes  equal  to  that  of  marble,  and  acquires  the  same 
impermeability.  That  this  hardness  and  impermeability  are  the  natural  results 
of  the  saturation  of  the  lime  by  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere, 
may  be  easily  proved  by  secluding  a  portion  of  hydrate  of  lime  from  the  atmos- 
phere, when  it  will  be  found  permeable  and  soft.  In  the  natural  marble  paint  the 
surface  acquires  the  brilliancy  and  polish  of  marble  almost  immediately,  and  the 
hardness  ot  marble,  as  before  explained,  in  from  two  to  three  months.  The  coet 
of  material  for  a  square  yard  of  surface  is  a  half-penny  ;  and  a  workman  can  easily 
lay  on  and  finish  a  square  yard  in  an  hour.  The  niitural  marble  paint  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  holding  surface,  with  which  it  intimately  unites,  and,  by  means  of 
colors,  may  be  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  any  marble.  From  its 
impermeability  and  resistance  to  frost,  it  offers  a  means  of  preserving  existing 
buildings,  and,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  for  interiors,  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
utility,  as  it  may  be  washed  down  like  M  in  ton's  tiles. 


PREPARATION  OP  PULP  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 

A  great  deal  of  paper  is  now  made  from  straw,  but  it  is  coarse  and  hard — too 
brittle — and  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  printing  upon.  Improvement*,  no  doubt, 
have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  paper  within  a  few  years ;  it  hat 
been  bleached  perfectly  white,  and  made  of  a  tolerably  smooth  surface,  still  the 
best  of  it  is  harsh  and  hard,  iu  comparison  with  rag* made  paper. 
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LEATHER  AND  M0LE8KLV. 

A  few  months  since  the  Scientific  American  directed  attention  to  this  subject 
stating  that  some  useful  substitute  for  leather  would  be  a  most  valuable  inven- 
tion to  the  community,  owing  to  its  scarcity  and  increasing  price.  We  notice  in 
a  late  European  exchange  that  prepared  moleskin  (thick  cotton  twill,  with  a  oap) 
has  been  substituted  to  a  large  extent  in  France  for  calf  skin  leather  in  the 
upper  of  shoes,  and  this  arrested  a  further  advance  in  the  price  of  upper  leather 
b  that  country.  In  our  own  markets,  the  price  of  leather  has  till  now  kept  steadily 
increasing.  The  principal  cause  of  this,  we  are  told,  has  been  a  drain  upon  hides 
from  our  markets  to  those  of  France,  Germany,  and  England.  At  present  the 
tide  appears  to  begin  to  ebb  as  regards  the  price  of  sole  leather,  but  not  of  fine 
calfskins  employed  for  the  uppers  of  boots,  nor  is  it  expected  that  the  price  will 
&11,  as  the  demand  for  it  is  greater  than  the  supply.  Sheep  skin  leather,  half 
tanned,  thin  as  wrapping  papcT  and  almost  as  tender,  has  been  used  as  a  substi- 
tnte  for  it,  while  coarse  paper  of  a  most  wretched  description  is  employed  for 
inner  soles. 

The  uppers  of  foot  clothing  made  of  such  materials  cannot  withstand  the  action 
of  water ;  rain  penetrates  them  nearly  as  freely  as  through  blotting  paper,  and  to 
Bse  a  common  but  appropriate  term,  "  they  have  no  wear  in  them."  Some  sub- 
stitute for  such  material  would  be  of  great  importance,  for  the  cheap  shoes  of 
children  and  youth,  especially  girls. 

The  employment  of  strong  moleskin  for  this  purpose,  as  has  been  done  in  France , 
wonld  be  an  improvement,  and  we  therefore  suggest  its  use ;  it  is  cheap,  light, 
tnd  would  prove  more  durable,  we  believe,  than  sheep  skin  leather. 

GOLD  AJVD  SILVER  REFINERY  15  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  San  Francisco  Price  Current  gives  an  interesting  description  of  a  refinery 
reoeotly  established  in  California.  Omitting  a  description  of  the  building,  and 
other  arrangements  which  are  analogous  to  other  establishments  of  the  kind,  we 
ooomeDoe  with  the  reception  of  the  gold  at  the  refinery : — 

Each  depositor,  upon  bringing  hip  gold  to  the  city  office,  places  it  in  a  small  sheet- 
iron  box.  provided  with  a  lock  and  key,  which,  being  locked,  is  taken  with  others 
to  the  office  of  the  assay  works,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  receiving  clerk. 
A  portion  is  now  removed  to  go  through  the  ai-«iying  process,  as  a  test  of  its 
filoe.  The  operation  differs  very  little  from  that  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  Mint 
and  the  various  assay  offices  of  the  city,  and  is  that  known  as  M.  Chandet's 
method ;  but  the  after  process  of  refining  differs  very  essentially,  being  no  less 
than  the  substitution  of  sulphuric  for  nitric  acid.  As  soon  as  the  value^of  the 
gold  has  been  determined  by  assay,  the  depositor  is  paid  its  full  value,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  establshment,  in  preference  to  refining  each  separate  lot.  The 
gold  is  then  taken  to  the  furnace  room,  where  four  assay  furnaces  are  in  full  blast 
night  and  day.  Here  the  gold  is  melted  with  the  required  alloy  in  a  large  cru- 
cible, and  when  in  a  melted  state  is  granulated  by  being  poured  into  casks  con- 
taining cold  water.  The  granulated  gold  is  then  placed  in  iron  boilers,  and 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  the  silver  combining 
with  the  acid  has  formed  sulphate  of  silver.  At  this  stage  it  is  removed  to  a  fi^ 
ter,  and  the  finely  divided  gold,  which  is  in  an  insoluble  state,  is  separate^]  from 
Uie  liquid  sulphate.  The  gold  is  then  removed  to  a  powerful  hydraulic  press, 
with  a  power  of  nineteen  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  being  compressed 
in  hulk,  is  placed  in  an  oven  to  dry.    It  is  then  cast  into  ingots  and  stamped. 

The  solpbate  of  silver,  in  the  meantime,  has  been,  with  tne  aid  of  a  cyphon. 

▼ou  xxxviij— iro.  i«  8 
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removed  to  a  vat  heated  by  steam  pipes.  Long  strips  of  copper  are  then  sus- 
pended in  it,  and  the  metallic  silver  precipitated.  This  silver  afterwards  goes 
through  the  same  process  of  compression,  &e.,  as  the  gold,  and  is  likewise  cast  in- 
to ingots.  The  liquid  in  which  the  silver  was  suspended,  has  been  by  the  addition 
of  copper  converted  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  contains  a  sufli- 
ciency  of  the  metal  to  pay  for  its  recovery.  It  is  therefore  removed  to  another  vat, 
and  by  adding  iron,  metallic  copper  is  produced.  This  is  cast  into  burs,  and 
shipped  to  Chma. 

Tnns  not  a  particle  of  the  combined  metals  is  lost,  and  as  the  process  is  very 
much  cheapened  by  the  employment  of  sulphuric  in  the  place  of  nitric  acid,  and 
requires  but  twelve  hours  for  its  completion,  the  charge  for  refining  has  been  re- 
duced to  one-half  that  of  the  old  assayers. 

The  metallurgical  works  are  on  an  adjoining  lot,  the  tall  chimney  of  which  is  a 
prominent  object  of  view  to  the  residents  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city. 
This  is  the  department  where  the  gold  is  extracted  from  the  quartz,  and  is  toe 
most  beautiful  of  any  of  the  numerous  processes  carried  on  upon  the  premises. 
The  quartz  is  first  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  lime, 
as  a  dux.  The  furnaces  arc  then  heated  to  an  intense  heat,  and  the  composition 
shoveled  in  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  constant  fire  is  kept  during  the  whole 
week,  and  the  gold  only  removed  on  Saturday.  Every  four  hours  an  aperture  is 
opened  on  the  rear,  and  the  molten  quartz  and  cinders,  or  ''  slag,"  as  it  is  termed 
allowed  to  run  off,  the  gold  by  its  specific  gravity  having  sought  the  floor  of  the 
furnace.  This  "  slag,"  when  cool,  is  a  friable  vitrifiwl  substance,  rescmbliofi 
anthracite  coal  in  appearance.  When  the  slag  is  exhausted,  the  hole  Is  stopped 
with  clay,  and  the  lumace  refilled  with  quartz.  On  Saturday  the  gold  is  removed, 
being  allowed  to  run  from  an  aperture  near  the  floor,  where  it  is  received  in 
vessels  constructed  of  bone  powder,  and  agitated  until  the  pure  gold  has  sunk  to 
the  bottom.  When  cool  it  is  removed,  and  carried  to  the  refinery  for  further 
operations. 

As  we  said  before,  the  charge  for  refining  is  considerably  less  than  where  the 
old  operation  is  pursued,  being  but  eight  cents  per  ounce,  and  the  result  a  bar  of 
992  fineness,  and  often  greater.  This  reduction,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  is  a 
most  important  one  to  tne  miner  and  banker,  and  must  insure  a  grand  reniuucra- 
tion  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Eureka  Gold  and  SUcer  Refinery. 

COPPER  MliVES  05  LAKfc  SUPERIOR. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Miner j  of  January  17, 1856,  for  the  sabjoined  "facts 
and  figures,"  touching  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior : — 

The  value  of  the  copper  export  from  that  district  for  1 856,  was  one  million  of 
dollars.    The  totals  shipped  by  the  several  mines  were  as  follows : — 

Evergreen .tons  19 

Adventure 146 

Aztec 66 

Toltec 66 

Douglas  Houghton 9 

National 116 

Forest 60 

Ohio  Trap  Rock 4 

The  Merchant,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  each  shipped  one-half  a  ton,  making  a 
grand  total  of  2,767  tons. 

There  are  now  537  persons  employed  in  the  Minnesota,  and  there  are  interesting 
new  developments.  Tne  work  in  the  harbor  is  going  forward,  and  there  are  some 
1,800  piles  at  the  mouth  ready  for  driving.  The  new  machine  on  the  west  pier 
is  up,  and  nearly  in  running  order.  It  will  be  driven  by  a  24  horsehpower 
engine,  which  is  abundantly  powerful  to  work  both  hammers  at  once.  The  old 
machine  on  the  east  pier  is  at  work. 

In  the  river,  upon  the  island,  they  are  bailding  docks  of  great  extent,  and  ware- 


Minnesota. 

tons       1,869 

Rockland..  •  • . .  • 

199 

Flint  Steel 

2 

Nebraska 

88 

Norwich 

116 

Windsor.  • 

22 

Ridire 

62 

Mass 

18 
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homes  are  to  be  pat  up  there  at  ODce.    Considerable  pile  driving  for  fender  piers, 
and  Giber  protective  works,  will  be  made  about  the  mouth.     No  le^  than  six 

pile  drivers  are  in  sight — three  of  which  are  driven  by  steam,  and  two  have 

doable  hammers. 

STRAW  PAPER— NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  THE  PULP. 

An  improvement  has  recently  been  made  in  Belgium  by  M.  Helin,  by  which, 
it  is  said,  paper  of  a  soft,  yet  firm  and  excellent  texture,  far  superior  to  any 
hitherto  made,  can  be  manufactured  from  straw. 

The  common  phin  of  preparing  straw  for  pulp,  has  been  to  boil  it  first  in 
silkaline  solutions.  The  new  process  of  M.  Helin  consists  in  employing  a  prior 
process  to  ferment  the  straw,  something  like  that  for  rotting  fiax.  The  straw  is 
&8t  steeped  entire  for  sixty  hours,  or  more,  in  water  of  55°  to  85°,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year.  After  some  hours  the  water  becomes  gradually 
warm  and  discolored,  and  an  active  fermentation  takes  place ;  after  sixty  hours 
the  liquid  is  suffered  to  run  off,  and  the  straw  must  be  washed  with  a  plentiful 
sapply  of  water,  in  order  to  remove  therefrom  all  the  soluble  coloring  matter. 
The  straw  is  then  drained,  and  while  still  damp  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  mill- 
stones, rolling  on  a  plain  surface,  or  passed  between  a  pair  of  rollers,  in  order  to 
flatten  it.  It  is  then  forced  between  other  rollers  furnished  with  cutters,  or  other 
sai table  apparatus,  whereby  the  straw  may  be  formed  into  filamcQts  or  fibers,  as 
long  and  continoos  as  possible.  After  this  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  then  steeped  or 
boiled  in  an  alkaline  solution  preparatory  to  being  reduced  to  pulp,  and  bleached 
by  any  of  the  methods  in  common  use. 

PURE  BREAD :  A  MODEL  BAKER. 

It  is  refreshing  in  this  age  of  adulteration  to  find  a  London  baker  seeming  an 
honest,  bold  man,  deserving  of  patronage.  His  name,  which  is  worthy  of  being 
printed  in  the  Jferchanls'  Magazine  in  letters  of  gold,  is  Stephens.  He  offers  to 
give  £500  to  a  charity  if  any  analyst  will  discover  an  atom  of  alum  or  any  kind 
of  adulteration  in  a  loaf  of  bread  stamped  with  his  name.  Dr.  Uassall,  the  Lan- 
cet Commissioner  for  the  detection  of  frauds  in  trade,  lately  paid  a  visit,  in  com. 
pany  with  Mr.  Pepper,  the  lecturer  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  to  Mr.  Stephen's 
bakery ;  and  the  result  was  that  after  examining  Mr.  Stephens'  process  they 
were  satisfied  with  the  genuineness  of  his  bread.  Mr.  Stephens  insists  that  the 
legs  yeast  used,  so  that  the  loaf  is  light,  the  better  and  sweeter  the  bread  eats. 
It  is  more  natritious  and  wholesome,  and  never  turns  sour.  Mr.  Stephens  con- 
aden  that  he  has  removed  the  objection  to  bread  that  it  is  liable  to  cause  fer- 
mentation in  the  stomach,  acidity,  flatulency,  and  indigestion,  by  employing  only 
tbe  purest  and  best  materials,  and  not  more  than  one-twentieth  part  of  the 
yeast  commoDly  used. 

CAPITAL  09  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

It  18  estimated,  according  to  the  Boston  TraiMer,  that  the  whole  amount  ex- 
pended in  the  bosineas  of  exploring  and  working  the  copper  mines  on  Lake  Su. 
perior,  ap  to  Jan.  1, 1857,  was  abont  $8,000,000.  The  present  value  of  the  best 
■ining  establishment  in  that  region  is  set  down  at  $5,5C0,000,  and  the  whole 
amooDt  of  copper  produced  up  to  Jan.  I,  is  estimated  at  98,173,100.    Balance  in 
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favor  of  the  mines  92,673  JOO  ;  but  if  the  more  uDsuccessful  establisbmeDts  be 
estimated  at  one-fourth  of  their  cost,  and  this  estimate  added,  the  balance  will  be 
more  than  doubled. 

THF  MANUFACTURE  OF  ROSIN  OIL  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  following,  from  the  New  Orleans  Picnyune,  affords  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  manufacture  of  rosin  oil  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  use  of  rosio  oil  gas 
on  plantations  in  Lonsiana : — 

"  We  some  years  ago  announced  the  formation  of  a  company  in  this  city  for 
the  manufacture  of  oil  from  rosin,  and  now  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  undertaking  has  proved  a  complete  success.  The  attempt  to  ex- 
tract oil  from  such  a  substance  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  simply  ridiculous,  for 
between  rosin  and  oil  there  was  nothing  held  to  be  in  common.  But  there  arc 
more  wonders  between  heaven  and  earth  than  ever  was  embraced  in  any  man's 
philosophy ;  and  the  making  of  rosin  oil  is  one  of  those  recently  developed  won- 
ders. The  discovery  was  made  and  patented  by  Mr.  Bobbins  some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  slowly,  though  surely,  working  its  way  into 

Sopular  favor.  Last  spring  a  company,  under  the  title  of  the  '  New  Orleans 
lanufacturing  Company,'  was  formwi  in  this  city,  with  a  capital  of  3100,000 ; 
the  patent  right  for  this  State  was  obtained ;  a  site  was  purchased  on  the  road 
side  of  the  new  canal,  and  now  the  works  have  been  completed  and  are  capable 
of  turning  out  over  500  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  day.  To  make  paint  oil,  or  the 
best  description  of  lubricating  oil,  the  crude  article  has  to  be  twice  refined,  and 
altogether  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  original  substance  is  dissipated  in  gases.  Of 
the  remainder,  every  portion  is  greatly  superior  in  value,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  rosin, 
while  the  greater  portion  of  the  product  is  worth  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents 
per  gallon.     The  oils  produced  by  the  various  processes  made  use  of,  are  gas  oil, 

{3aiut  oil,  lubricating  oil  for  machinery,  tanners'  oil,  tallow  oil  for  light-colored 
eather,  bright  varnish,  naphtha,  black  varnish,  cart  grease,  and  pitch.  The 
various  kinds  of  oil  are  claiaed  according  to  the  number  of  distillations  which  they 
have  undergone,  and  the  residue  is  pitch. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  thus  far  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  com- 
pany has  already  determined  to  increase  their  works  by  the  addition  of  two  more 
stills.  No  fewer  than  two  hundred  planters  have  ordered  sets  of  apparatus  for 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  rosin  oil  gas." 

RICU  COAL  OR  LIGNITE  BEDS  ON  THE  OUACHITA  RIVER. 

The  New  Orleans  papers  notice  the  discovery  of  rich  coal  beds  on  the  Ouachita 
River,  at  a  point  accessible  at  all  times  by  boats,  and  of  sufficient  extent  to  sup- 
ply the  market  with  twenty  millions  of  tons  a  year : — 

It  is  called  by  those  who  made  the  discovery  a  southern  cannel  coal,  but  it  is 
not  properly  a  coal.  It  is  lignite,  and  of  very  supperior  quality,  only  inferior  to 
the  celebrated  Torbanellill  mineral,  found  in  Scotland,  which  has  been  used  to 
famish  gas  for  lighting  the  Queen's  Palace  at  Windsor,  unless  it  be  that  verj' 
mineral  itself.  It  is  not  coal,  therefore,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  it 
affords,  by  chemical  operations,  several  products  more  valuable  than  the  very  best 
of  coal,  and  it  will  really  answer  every  purpose  of  fuel,  and  is  superior  in  every 
respect  to  that  known  Itre  as  the  l>rctkenridge,  while  it  absolutely  possesses  as 
much  durability  as  the  anthracite.  When  lighted  it  has  that  peculiar  smell  which 
is  characteristic  of  lignite,  but  from  the  fact  that  nodules  resembling  rosin  are 
found  in  its  bed,  we  suspect  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Torbane-Hill  mineral. 
ITiis  suggestion  will  lead  our  readers  to  conjecture  its  immense  value.  In  oily 
poducts  this  coal  is  vastly  richer  than  the  Breckenridge  coal,  and,  as  a  substitute 
m  the  manufacture  of  Kerosine  oils,  would  prove  profitable  almost  beyond  calcu- 
lation. As  a  producer  of  gas  it  is  superior  to  any  coal  known.  Heated  io  an 
ordinary  tea-kettle,  it  discharged  a  volume  of  gas,  which  ignited,  and  produced  a 
iame  fourteen  inches  in  length. 
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C05SBCTCCUT  MARBLE  BEDS. 

It  appears  by  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  New  Haven  Journal  that  "  an 
attempt  to  open  and  work  one  of  the  Litchfield  County  (Connecticut)  marble 
beds  is  about  to  be  made  at  Falls  Village.  The  stone  is  of  an  excellent  quality, 
aod,  with  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  extensive  excavations,  it  is  probable  that 
the  business  will  be  profitable.  The  great  trouble  with  New  England  mining  is, 
that  people  are  not  willing  to  sink  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  before 
they  begin  to  receive  any  returns." 
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THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  HAWAIIAST  ISLANDS. 

THE   SUaAR    CANE. 

The  Pacific  Commercial  Adcerliser,  published  at  Honolulu,  has  commenced 
the  publication  of  an  interesting  series  of  papers  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
Hawaiian,  or  Sandwich  Islands.  These  articles  are  to  be  prepared  by  persons 
who  are  familiar  with  the  subjects  on  which  they  write.  From  the  first  of  this 
^ries,  we  condense  for  the  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  the  following  sta- 
tistics and  statements  relative  to  the  production  of  the  sugar  cane  : — 

The  first  attempt  at  the  culture  of  cane  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  of  which 
there  is  any  record  or  tradition,  was  made  in  Manoa  Valley,  on  Oahu,  four  miles 
distant  from  Honolulu,  in  1825.  One  hundred  acres  of  cane  were  put  under  cul- 
tivattOQ  by  the  native  oo^  the  only  agricultural  implement  then  in  use  on  the 
Islands.  There  was  an  attempt  to  manufacture  the  crop  into  sugar,  but  whether 
Boccessfiil  or  not,  does  not  appear.  The  only  record  of  this  enterprise  is  in  the 
reports  of  the  R.  H.  Agricultural  Society :  ♦•  After  the  first  cutting,  the  planta- 
tion dilapidated  and  wasted  away  for  want  of  protection."  The  next  enter- 
prise of  the  kind  was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Ladd  &  Co.,  at  Koloa,  Island  of 
Kauai,  in  1835.  Since  that  period  the  Koloa  plantation  has  continued  in  opera- 
tion, with  varied  success.  The  land  was  first  broken  on  this  estate  by  a  plow 
drawn  by  natives.  There  are  now  employed  on  it  one  hundred  and  thirty  native 
laborers.  It  embraces  about  4,000  acres  of  cane  and  pasture  land — has  1.000 
head  of  cattle,  including  200  working  oxen.  It  is  capable  of  producing  200  to 
350  tons  of  sugar  per  annum.     Present  estimated  valuation,  $100,000. 

On  the  same  Island,  at  Lihue,  a  plantation  on  a  similar  scale  was  commenced 
in  1850,  with  an  estimated  capital  of  about  $LOi),000.  It  embraces  2,000  acres 
of  caoe  and  pasture  land  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  located  in  a  district  exposed 
to  droughts,  and  has  not  yet  been  remunerative.  Within  the  last  year  the  pro;- 
prietors  have  had  recourse  to  irrigation,  at  au  outlay  of  $7,0!}0,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  altimate  success.  The  motive  power  of  these  two  estates  is  water.  On 
the  Lihue  plantation,  steam  is  employed  as  an  auxiliary. 

On  the  Island  of  Maui,  there  are  two  sugar  mills,  worked  by  mule  power. 
Each  plantation  has  about  1,200  acres  of  cane  and  pasture  land.  Original  cost 
of  each  about  950,000.  Each  estate  employs  a  field  gang  of  forty  to  fiftv  natives, 
and  with  this  force  ir  capable  of  producing  150  tons  of  sugar  annually.  The 
Ktst  Maui  plantation  prodaced  the  past  season  about  170  tons. 

On  Hawaii,  near  Hilo,  there  is  a  sugar  plantation  conducted  by  Chinese, 
which  ba4  been  producing  about  100  tons  per  annum.  The  above  five  planta- 
tioost  including  tnat  at  Hilo,  compose  the  entire  sugar  interest  of  the  Hawaiian 
Uaods. 

Since  1835,  aome  eight  or  ten  small  estates  have  been  commenced  on  different 
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Islands  with  a  too  limited  capital,  whose  operations  were  suspended,  owing  to 
the  low  price  of  suprar  occasioned  by  our  over-stocked  markets,  during  the  years 
oflSol.  1852  and  1853. 

There  are  five  varieties  of  sugar  cane,  which  may  be  considered  indigenous  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  they  have  been  known  to  the  natives  from  time  imme- 
morial .  or  as  far  back  as  their  traditions  extend. 

1st.  The  white  cane,  inclining  to  a  straw  color,  which  is  very  watery,  con- 
sidered inferior,  and  but  little  cultivated. 

2d.  The  yellow,  or  straw  color,  not  readily  distinguished  from  a  variety  im- 
ported frrm  Tahiti,  is  a  rich  cane,  and  is  the  kind  most  generally  cultivated,  al 
moderate  elevations  above  the  sea. 

3.  Purple — rind  dark  purple,  very  hard,  with  a  white  cellular  structure,  and 
rich  juice — objectionable  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  rind  and  joints,  re- 
quirinjr  more  power  for  the  perfect  expression  of  the  juice. 

4th.  Purple — not  distinguished  from  the  former,  except  by  the  purple  tinge, 
extending  to  the  interior  tissues  of  the  cane. 

5th.  The  green  and  purple  ribbon,  or  striped,  yith  softer  rind  and  joints  than 
the  purple  ;  very  rich  and  juicy,  and  generally  considered  the  best  variety,  es- 
pecially upon  the  high  table  lanas. 

The  three  last  varieties  have  a  foliage  less  drooping,  and  of  a  deeper  green 
than  the  white  or  yellow  canes ;  are  more  hardy,  and  on  this  account,  are  much 
preferred  on  lund  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea ;  being  less  liable  to  injury 
from  the  cold  nights  and  winds. 

All  these  varieties  of  cane  are  found  growing  naturally  or  in  a  wild  state, 
throughout  the  Hawaiian  group,  at  various  elevations,  from  that  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  to  an  altitude  of  thirty-five  hundred  feet  Below  the  eleva- 
tion of  seventeen  hundred  feet,  the  cane  is  eight  to  seventeen  months,  according 
to  the  time  of  planting  or  cropping,  in  arriving  at  maturity.  It  arrows  (if  not 
les.*?  than  six  or  seven  months  old)  about  the  20th  of  November.  Planted  at 
any  time  after  the  first  of  June,  it  fails  to  develop  the  arrow  at  the  usual  ensuing 
season,  and  a  growth  of  seventeen  months  may  be  thereby  secured  from  the  first 
planting.  If  planted  much  before  June,  it  arrows  the  following  November  or 
December,  but  the  yield  is  comparatively  light.  Above  the  altitude  of  seventeen 
hundred  feet,  the  cane  seldom  arrows,  and  it  is  twenty  to  thirty  months,  accord- 
ing to  elevation,  in  maturing  ;  but  as  a  compensation  for  its  slow  growth  on  the 
hi«»h  table  lands,  it  may  be  planted  any  month  in  the  year,  and  the  <?rop  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  six  or  seven  months  after  its  maturity,  withoat 
material  deterioration. 

Another  advantage  consists  in  the  superior  quality  of  the  juice,  having  an 
average  density  of  12°  Beaume,  with  much  less  admixture  (owing  to  the  harder 
and  more  fibrous  texture  of  cane  of  slow  growth)  of  foreign  matters,  as  indicated 
by  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar,  as  well  as  by  its  superior  quality.  The 
bagasse  is  found,  in  ordinary  seasons,  to  be  ample  for  purposes  ot  fuel ;  and  in 
very  dry  seasons,  it  accumulates  beyond  the  wants  of  the  furnace. 

The  better  quality  of  Island  sugar  compares  favorably  with  that  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  (with  the  exception  of  the  latter)  has  the  preference  over  all  other 
raw  sugars,  which  find  their  way  into  the  ('alifornia  and  Oregon  markets. 

If  the  density  of  juice  be  any  test  of  its  quality,  the  cane  of  the  Hawaiiaa 
Islands  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  In  the  West  Indies  10°  Beaume  ie 
considered  a  high  average  density.  In  Louisiana  the  average  density  is  about  7°. 
Cane  oi  so  low  a  quality  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  might  be  manufactured  into 
molasses ;  but  no  one  would  think  of  making  sugar  from  it.  The  average  densi^ 
of  the  juice  of  ripe  cane  at  these  Islands  is  lOi  to  12^,  according  to  its  maturity, 
and  the  season  of  grinding.  Louisiana  is  indebted  for  the  superior  Quality  of 
her  sugars  to  her  improved  process  of  manufacture,  in  steam  trains  and  vacuum 
pans.  At  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  more  primitive  method  of  manufacture  has 
been  tlie  only  available  one,  in  open  kettles  over  the  open  fire  ;  2,000  gallons  of 
juice  yield  upon  an  average  2,000  lbs.  of  sugar.  By  reboiling  the  molasses,  2,300 
to  2,500  lbs.  of  sugar,  with  90  gallons  of  molasses  are  obtained  iVom  the  same 
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qaaotity.    Hie  mills  in  operation  on  the  Islands  are  found  to  give  aboat  60  per 

cent  of  jaioe.    Seventeen  cart  loads  of  cane,  weighing  something  over  one  too 

each,  is  about  the  average  quantity  of  canes  required  for  one  ton  of  s  igar.     A 

cart  load  of  cane  is  formed  by  piling  one  length  of  canes,  average  length  seven 

feet,  four  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high. 

The  total  annual  product  of  the  Islands  has  never  yet  exceeded  700,  or  at 
Oiost  800  tons ;  and  about  one-third  of  this  amount  finds  a  readv  sale  for  home 
eoDsumptioQ.  The  custom-house  returns  show  the  largest  export  from  the  Islands 
t:o  be  that  of  1850,  which  was  750,238  lbs. 

To  say  that  these  Islands  are  destined  to  become  the  *'  West  Indies  of  the 
^i^orth   Pacific,"  would  be  overrating  their  capacitv  for  tropical  products.     The 
tx)tal  area  of  the  eight  inhabited   Islands  is  s&\i  to  be  690  square  miles,  or 
3,897,600  acres,  a  trifle  less  than  that  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica.     One-eighth  of 
'I'be  entire  area,  or  in  round  numbers,  500,000  acres,  it  has  been  estimated  is  suita- 
l^le  for  tillan*.    And  of  this,  50,000  acres  is  a  high  estimate  of  the  amount  de- 
sirable for  tne  culture  of  cane.    And  if  we  take  into  account  the  absence  of  roads 
%hrough  volcanic  and  mountainous  districts,  and  the  want  of  harbors  accessible  to 
vailing  vessels,  the  total  amount  of  sugar  lands,  immediately  available,  will  not 
exceed  25,000  acres.    One-half  of  this  amount  is  the  most  that  can  economically 
he  put  under  cultivation  in  any  one  year.     And  although  plant  canes  on  choice 
bottom  lands,  have  been  found  to  yield,  under  favorable  circumstances,  4,000  pounds 
and  io  some  cases  5,000  pounds  per  acre,  2,000  pounds  per  acre  is  the  highest 
average  yield  for  a  series  of  years,  which  can  be  relied  on. 

Upon  this  calculation  12,500  tons  is  the  highest  total  yield,  of  which  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  are  capable.  This  amount  would  supply  a  population  of  about 
100.000,  allowing  the  consumption  to  be  30  lbs.  per  annum  per  capitum.  To 
realize  such  a  result  would  require  an  invested  capital  of  at  least  $3,000,000,  and 
8,000  laborers  ;  and  the  gross  income  to  the  Islands  would  be  about  $1,500,000. 
The  product  of  all  the  plantations,  now  in  operation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islan  Is, 
worked  to  their  utmost  capabilities,  will  not  exceed  900  to  1,000  tons,  which  is 
about  a  sixteenth  of  their  estimated  capabilities. 

The  best  soils  for  cane  are  found  to  be  the  rich,  black,  gravely  loam  or  mold, 
of  the  bottom  or  table  lands.  Side  hills  or  plains  with  considerable  inclination, 
washed  by  the  heavy  rains,  which  fall  during  the  winter  season,  are  unproductive. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  soil  of  the  Islands  is  a  stiff  clay — with  a  scarcity  of 
vegetable  mold — easily  pulverized  by  the  plow,  but  afterwards  becoming  very 
compact  and  hard,  from  the  heavy  rains  and  hot  sun  of  summer.  In  favorable 
seasons,  such  soils  yield  a  fair  crop  of  plant  canes ;  but  a  first  or  second  crop  of 
ratooDs  can  seldom  be  obtained  from  them.  The  poorest  soils  for  cane  consists 
of  a  red  clay,  supposed  to  owe  their  color  to  the  peroxide  of  iron.  Cane-  grown 
apon  such  soils  is  not  renumerative,  as  (he  yield  is  very  light,  and  the  sugar 
always  of  an  inferior  quality.  It  is  probable  that  such  soils  might  be  improved 
by  mlxinff  with  them  sand,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  near  the  seaboanl. 
aod  which  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  would  render  them  more  pulverent. 
and  perhaps  neutralize  the  oxides  of  iron.  Lime  is  regarded  in  all  countries  a:* 
one  of  the  best  manures  for  cane. 

There  is  no  crop  which  requires  higher  cultivation  than  that  of  cane.  Prom 
eaoes  poorly  cultivated,  no  skill  of  the  manufacturer  can  make  a  good  quality 
of  sugar.  It  is  a  common  remark  that  the  manufacture  of  sugar  should  com- 
mence in  the  field.  After  the  ground  is  thoroughly  prepared,  the  cane  is  usually 
planted  in  drills,  formed  by  the  plow,  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  admit  of.  The 
drills  arc  usually  seven  to  eight  feet  apart,  and  two  slips  of  cane  of  about  eighteen 
inches  in  length  are  laid  side  by  side  in  the  hill,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  to  four 
inches,  the  hills  bei^g  about  four  inches  apart.  Five  acres  of  fair  cane  will  re- 
plant one  hondred  acres.  In  Louisiana  twenty  acres  of  best  cane  are  required  to 
plant  one  hundred  acres.  At  these  ishind  wild  canes  are  sometimes  taken  for 
nlants  ;  bat  more  generally,  the  plants  are  taken  from  the  cane-fields,  which  have 
been  temporarily  abandoned.     The  comparatively  large  quantity  of  seed  re- 
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qnired  in  Louisiana/  is  owing  to  the  cane  being  longer  jointed,  and  to  the  imper- 
fect developments  of  the  buds.  Short-jointed  caues  with  well-developed  buds, 
have  been  found  to  be  tlie  best  plants. 

WEIGHT  OF  GRASS  SEEDS. 
The  following  table,  copied  from  the  valuable  report  of  Charles  S.  Flint,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  will  be  found  convenient 
for  reference  to  dealers  in  seed  : — 

Column  1,  common  names  of  the  grasses. 
Column  2,  average  number  of  pounds  per  bushel. 
Column  3,  average  number  of  seeds  per  ounce. 

Column  4,  depth  of  covering,  in  inches,  most  favorable  to  germination. 
Column  5,  depth  of  covering,  where  but  half  germinated. 
Column  6,  depth  of  covering  where  none  germinated. 

Column  7,  average  percentage  of  loss  in  weight  of  grass  in  making  when  cat 
in  flower. 

The  weight  of  seeds  varies,  according  to  quality,  as  does  wheat  or  corn.  The 
weights  given,  are  tliose  of  good  merchantable  seeds.  It  is  better  for  the  farmer 
to  buy  grass  seeds  by  weight  than  by  measure.  If  the  seed  be  old  or  of  inferior 
quality,  buying  by  weight  gives  a  larger  number  of  seed  than  by  measure,  which 
will  be  some  compensation  for  its  poor  quality.  But  the  rule  should  be,  never 
purchase  any  but  good  seeds  for  sowing  or  planting  in  your  field  or  garden.  The 
table  is  as  follows  : — 

Wbitetop 18  600,000  0  to    i          i  to    |         1            .66 

R«dtop 12  432,000         .68 

Hassock-grass 14  176,u00  0         i          f       1           2^         .65 

Meadow  foxtail 6  71,0U0  0         i         1         1^         2i         .57 

Sweet-scented  vernal 6  21,000  0         i         1         1^         2            .46 

Tall  oat-grass 7  26,000  if         li       li        4 

Slender  wheat-grass 10  15.600  0        i          i        i        2 

Crested  dog's-tail 26  28,000         

Orchard  grass. 12  40.000  0         i          f       1           2^         .2» 

Hard  fescue 10  89,000  0        i          f       1           2i 

Tall  fei^cue 14  20,500  0         J         1          U         2i          .  62 

Sheep'afescue 14  64,000  0        J          f       1           2           .65 

Meado#  fescue 14  26,000  0         i          f       1           2i          .60 

Slender  fescue 16  24,700         

Red  fescue 10  89,000         

Reed  meadow-grass 13  58,000  i      ^          f      1           2^ 

Oomraon  manna-grass  .. .  16  88,000         

Meadow  soft-grass. 7  95,000  i      i          i      1           2i 

Itolian  rye-grass 16  27,000  0        i        1         U        8^ 

Perennial  ryegrass IS  to  80  16,000  f      i         H       If        H 

MiUet-grasB 26  80,000  ^      ^        1          i        2* 

Reed  canary-grass. 48  42,000         

Timothy 44  74.000  q        ^          |       I           2 

Wood  meadow-grass.. .. .  16  178,000         


•  •  •  •#. 


June  or  spear  grasa 18  243,000 

Rough  stalked  mdwgrass  16  217,000  0  i  i        i  H 

BeaSi-grasa 16  10,000  i  1  H  li  4 

Yellow  oat-grass 6i  118  000  o  i          f  1  2 

Red  clover 64  16.000  0  i  li  1*  2 

Perennial  clover 64  16,000  0  i  U  U  2 

White  clover 66  82,000  0  i          i        i  H 

Lucerne 60  12,600  

Sainfoin 26  1,280  i  1  2  2i  4i 


80 
86 
78 

•  • 
60 
88 
82 
60 
81 
57 
79 

•  • 
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AMERICAN  COTTON. 

In  hU  defence  of  Jay's  Treaty,  Rufas  King,  under  date  of  1795,  makes  the 
following  interesting  allusion  to  the  probable  export  trade  in  this  staple  produc- 

'*  It  is  very  possible  that  the  circumstances  of  our  native  cottons  becoming  an 
■rticle  of  export  to  the  foreign  markets,  might  not  have  occurred  to  our  nego- 
tiator.   This  would  be  the  less  extraordinary,  as  heretofore  it  has  not  been  cul- 
tivated, except  in  a  very  limited  degree,  and  as  an  article  of  export  rather  in  the 
^aiwer  of  experiment  than  otherwise  ;  and  as,  moreover,  from  the  expense  and 
aifficulty  of  S4*parating  the  seeds  from  the  cotton,  we  have  been  hardly  able  hither- 
to to  cla:«  cotton  among  our  exports.     Its  cultivation  is  said  lately  to  have  be- 
come an  object  of  attention  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  ;    still,  however,  it 
caoaotyet  b^  considered  a  staple  commodity.  Bat  from  the  recent  ingenious  and 
»mple  machine  for  spinning  cotton,  it  is  hoped  that  the  cultivation  may  be  ex- 
tended, 80  that  not  only  our  own  domestic  manufacture  may  be  relieved  from  a 
wpeudence  on  foreign  supply,  but  the  catalogue  of  our  valuable  exports  enriched 
»y  the  addition  of  this  mestimable   production." — Hamilton's    Works^   vol   7, 
Poge  403. 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  DECEASED  POPULATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  IN  1855. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  relating  to  the  Registry  and  Return  of  Births, 
Carriages,  and  Deaths  in  Massachusetts  for  the  year  1855,  just  printed,  (May, 
1857,)  possesses  mor.»  thac  ordinary  interest.  It  is  extended  to  a  much  greater 
limit  than  that  which  any  of  its  predecessors  has  attained,  and  that  while  no 
changes  have  been  made  that  can  in  any  degree  impair  the  value  of  previous 
abstracts,  many  important  additions  have  been  made  to  this  year's  table.  Among 
the  most  observable  improvements  has  been  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  ap- 
proved classification  of  the  causes  of  death,  such  as  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  Registrar-€^eneral  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  been  adopted  generally  as  the 
standard  nosology  for  the  European  reports. 

The  teut!i  table  of  the  abstract  exhibits  the  number  of  persons  who  deceased 
during  the  year  1856,  over  20  years  of  age,  whose  occupations  were  ascertained 
and  reported  for  registration.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  some  years 
igo,  these  were  divided  for  the  tables  into  two  classes,  namely,  one  containing 
those  who  died  in  the  nine  eastern  counties,  and  the  other  those  who  died  in  tht 
li?e  western.  The  table  is  also  extended  back  so  far  as  to  take  in  the  previous 
deven  years  and  eight  months. 

A  simple  inspection  shows  that  seamen  have  attained  the  greatest  age,  ac- 
eordiDg  to  the  returns  of  185^,  and  that  the  other  classes  of  occupations  follow 
in  the  followiag  order :  Agriculturists,  professional  men,  public  men,  mechanics, 
laborers,  merchants,  and  paupers,  (who  have  usually  taken  the  lead  in  this  list.) 

The  foliowiDg  table  exhibits  the  most  common  oicupations  of  those  who  have 
died  in  Massachusetts  during  eleven  years  and  eight  months,  ending  on  the  last 
day  of  December,  1854,  together  with  the  average  age  that  has  been  attained  by 
the  deceased,  in  each  of  the  selected  occupations : — 
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AgriculturistB 

Artiste 

Bank  officers 

Blacksmiths 

Butchers 

CabiDet-roakers 

Carpenters. 

Olergymen 

Clerks 

Coopers 

Gentlemen 

Glass-blowers  . . . . . 

Hatters , 

Judges  and  justices, 

Jewelers 

Laborers 

Lawjers 

Machinists 

Manufacturers  .... 


64.11 
40.10 
61.72 
61.41 
49.68 
47.04 
49.88 
r6.6l 
88.78 
68.84 
63.88 
89.86 
64.90 
67.19 
42.66 
44.67 
66.60 
87.68 
44.80 


Masons.. . . 
Mechanics. 
Merchants . 
Millers  . . . 
Musicians.. 
Operatives. 
Painters  . . 
Paupers  . . 
Physicians 
Prmters  . . 


Rope-makers. *. 66 

Seamen 

Shipwrights 

Shoemakers. 

Stonecutters 

Tailors 

Tanners  and  curriers 

Traders. 

Weavers. 


47.61 
42.88 
62.06 
61.68 
40.46 
84.19 
42.10 
66  19 
66 .  *26 
86.56 
96 


46.99 
66.48 
43.26 
48.66 
42.61 
47.87 
46.58 
46.86 


Of  these  33,680  individuals  the  combined  ages  amounted  to  1,724,031  years,  or 
61.34  years  to  each  man. 

A  portion  of  the  females  who  died  during  the  same  time,  admit  of  the  follow- 
ing classification  : — 

Domestics. .. . 
Dress-makers. 
Housekeepers 

Milliners 

Nurses 

Operatives. , 


48.96 

Seamstresses. • .  •  • 

41.88 

82.36 
51.16 

Shoebinders. 

Straw-braiders 

.    ...         46.59 
36.09 

35.58 

Tailoresses 

40. 'iX 

64.81 

Teachers 

28.70 

27.69 

The  aggregate  ages  of  the  2,376  females  thus  given  amounted  to  109,724,  and 
the  general  average  of  the  whole  gives  50.39  years  to  each  individual. 

The  Registrar  of  the  city  of  Boston  has  furnished  the  following  table  of  azos 
of  706  men,  of  the  principal  professions  and  trades,  who  died  in  1855,  and  whose 
ages  were  reported  : — 

No.  Profeasion  or  occupation. 

806  Laborers. 

69  Mariners 

46  Clerks. 

86  Tailors 

82  Merchants 

82  Traders. 

88  Carpenters 

22  Painters 

20  Shoemakers 

1 6  Teamsters 

12  Gentlemen 

1 1  Printers. 

10  Masons. 

9  Machinists. 

8  Bakers 

8  Farmers 

7  Blacksmiths 

6  Ship-carpenters. 

6  Physicians. 

6  Clergymen 

4  Coopers. 

4  Curriers. 

4  Engineers 

5  Lawyers 

706  Totals'. 


Ages  ranging 

Aggregate 

Average 

from 

agca. 

agoa. 

16   to 

88 

12,292 

40.  to 

16 

79 

2,668 

88.59 

16 

74 

1,484 

82.  ^•S 

20 

90 

1,368 

39.t»8 

26 

91 

1,882 

68.81 

24 

79 

1,690 

49.68 

18 

87 

1,610 

46.76 

19 

76 

888 

40.86 

21 

66 

687 

S4.85 

22 

74 

616 

84.40 

28 

88 

718 

69.83 

20 

68 

484 

89.45 

26 

71 

402 

40.20 

28 

46 

804 

88.77 

26 

60 

809 

88.62 

86 

71 

467 

67.12 

20 

68 

246 

86.00 

80 

70 

807 

61.16 

26 

72 

249 

49.80 

86 

73 

269 

68.80 

26 

65 

162 

40.60 

19 

40 

114 

28.60 

27 

64 

188 

46.76 

26 

91 

SOI 

60.20 

29,834 


41.66 
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The  abstract  has  been  extended  to  such  length  by  accnmulated  results  of  re- 
gistration, that  it  cao  now  furnish  data  for  very  interesting  facts  and  extended 
calculations. 

We  shall  embody  in  future  numbers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  the  most  inter- 
estmg  results  of  this  valuable  report 
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RAILROADS    IN    FRANCE. 

The  December  number  of  the  Journal  des  Economisfes,  published  in  Paris, 
contains  an  able  report  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  railroads  in  France 
during  the  year  1856,  submitted  to  the  Emperor  by  M.  A.  Rouher,  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  from  which  the 
Washington  Union  tranlates  the  following  extracts : — 

*  *  *  A  resume  of  these  figures,  which  indicate  the  great  increase  of  pub- 
lic confidence,  also  exhibits  the  fact  that  the  construction  of  the  net-work  of  rail- 
roads in  France  has  cost,  to  this  period,  3,0^0.000,000  francs,*  of  which 
2419,000,000  fell  upon  the  companies,  and  661 ,000.000  was  contributed  by  the 
State.  Of  this  aggr^ate  amount  there  appears  for  the  years  1855  and  1856  the 
enormous  sum  of  919,000,000  francs. 

Truly,  such  expenses  and  outlays  and  such  efforts  expended  by  the  nation  de- 
monstrate the  wonderful  activity  and  vast  resources  of  the  empire,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  at  the  same  time  it  conducted  beyond  its  limits  a  terrible  and 
glorious  war,  and  with  noble  patriotism  subscribed  to  the  national  loans,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  which  was  without  a  precedent,  while  other  public  works 
were  also  in  progress  for  promoting  the  health  or  adding  to  the  splendor  of  our 
largest  cities.  They  also  explain  and  justify  the  wise  aud  prudent  measures 
adopted  by  your  Majesty  in  1855,  and  the  official  announcement  inserted  in  the 
Moniieur  of  the  9th  of  March  last  to  the  effect  that  no  new  grant  would  be  made 
in  the  year  1856.    *    ♦    »    » 

It  would  have  been  desirable  had  the  spirit  of  speculation  not  have  led  to  any 
risks  in  going  beyond  our  own  frontiers  in  seeking  after  new  enterprises,  forgetful 
of  the  wise  precautions  recently  adopted  by  foreign  powers ;  but  it  will  suffice 
for  the  interests  of  the  public  credit  that  these  enterprises  have  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government.  At  this  time  the  general  progress  of  the  railroads  is 
onembarrassed  by  any  extraordinary  charges.  The  completion  of  the  lines  for 
which  grants  are  obtained  will  not  involve  a  preater  outlay  than  1,260.000,000 
francs,  of  which  230,000,000  must  be  furnished  by  the  State.  The  period  fixed 
hr  the  completion  of  the  work  has  been  wisely  extended  to  ten  years,  and  it  may 
be  added  that  much  progress  is  already  made  in  the  sections  which  are  to  be 
opened  to  travel  within  the  next  three  years. 

The  increasing  revenues  of  the  companies  are,  besides,  such  as  to  inspire  public 
confidence. 

The  net  receipts,  which  in  1847,  were  raised  to  22,000  francs  per  kilometre.f 
suddenly  fell  in  1848  to  13,600  francs ;  but  since  1852,  notwithstanding  double 
tracks  were  laid,  their  marked  increase  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — In 
1852,  21,600  francs  per  kilometre  ;  1853,  24,000  francs  ;  1854,  26,400  Irancs. 

These  returns  experienced  in  1856  an  exceptional  augmentation,  owing  to  the 
Universal  Exhibition  or  World's  Fair.  They  reached  30,300  francs ;  and  if  the 
■mount  did  not  reach  that  figure  the  present  year,  (1856,)  the  increase  over  1854 
is  not  the  less  progressive  ;  for  the  returns  for  the  first  three  quarters  show  the 
Bet  amount  of  28,000  francs,  at  the  very  lowest,  per  kilometre. 


*  The  frane  U  •qnal  to  18.6  cents.  t  The  kilometre  Is  equal  to  about  6  Airlongs. 
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8TATKMKNT  KZHIBIT1N43  THE  COST  OW  RAILROADS  (iN  FRANCB)  FROM  1828  TO  1856. 


From  1828  to  1829. 

1880  to  1841. 

1842  to  1847. 

1848  to  1851. 

1852  to  1854. 

In  1856 

Id  1856 


Actual  cost 

to  the  State, 

franca. 

8,V2'8,746 

278,563,677 

298,417,147 

51,187,751 

55,200,000 

20,286,000 


Actual  cost 
to  the  companies, 
francs. 

8  3UU,000 
172,097,758 
509.411,555 
198,711.088 
646.690.064 
480.406.485 
468,569,718 


Total, 
fraaeflL 
8.3'H».000 
175,X26.493 
787.966,232 
407,128.285 
697,877.815 
485.606,486 
478,855,718 


Total 

Less  receipts  in  1856-6 


706,873,815      2,419,186,658      8,126,059.973 
45,605,000        4  5,506,000 


General  total. 


661,308,316      2,419,186,658      3,080,495,973 


It  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  show  as  well  the  proportions  in  which 
the  expenses  are  distributed  between  the  principal  periods  into  which  the  past 
thirty-four  years  have  been  divided,  as  the  share  contributed  by  the  State  during 
the  same  periods.  The  years  which  elapsed  between  1823  and  1830  were,  as  re- 
spects railroads,  an  epoch  of  experiments  and  trials,  to  which  the  companies  de- 
voted an  annual  average  of  470,000  francs,  the  State  furnishing  no  contribution. 

During  the  twelve  years  which  succeeded  the  revolution  of  July  the  indecision  in 
regard  to  the  system  upon  which  railroads  were  to  be  constructed,  and  the  small 
share  of  confidence  which  these  new  speculations  inspired,  paralyzed  the  progress 
of  development.  Thus  the  expenses  on  the  part  of  the  companies  did  not  exceed 
an  annual  average  of  over  14,330,000  francs,  while  the  amount  which  fell  upon 
the  State  on  a  similar  average  was  but  270,000  francs.  The  law  of  June  11, 
1842,  gave  the  first  impetus  to  railroad  enterprises.  From  1842  to  1847  the 
annual  average  exf>ense  was  85,000,000  francs  for  the  companies,  and  46,400,000 
for  the  State,  From  1848  to  the  month  of  December,  18:")l,  owing  to  the  polit- 
ical disturbances,  which  reached  even  the  sources  of  credit,  the  annual  average 
expenses  of  the  company  sunk  to  30,000,000  francs,  while  the  amount  which  fell 
upon  the  State  was  raised  to  72,000,000  each  year.  Since  1852,  however,  when 
legitimate  confidence  was  again  restored,  and  new  institutions  had  inspired  in 
France  security  and  hope  in  the  future,  a  new  order  of  things  commenced.  The 
annual  expenses  of  the  company  augmented  in  a  remarkable  degree,  having  risen 
to  the  average  of  216,000,000  francs.  The  demands  upon  the  treasury  diminished 
no  less  rapidly,  having  been  reduced  by  receipts  and  reimbursements  to  the  annual 
eumof  17,000,000  francs. 

Finally,  under  the  healthy  influence  of  the  general  prosperity  and  credit,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  company  reached  in  1855,  430,000,000  francs,  and  in  1856, 
458,000,000  francs ;  while  those  of  the  State  were  reduced  by  reimbursements  to 
not  more  than  30,000,000  for  both  years.  The  resume  of  these  figures,  which  are 
themselves  the  indices  of  the  public  confidence,  shows  that  the  net-work  of  rail- 
roads in  France  has  cost,  up  to  the  present  period,  3,080,000,000  francs,  of  which 
the  State  paid  661,000,000  francs,  and  the  companies  2,419,000,000.  To  thi8 
aggregate  amount  the  years  1855  and  1856  alone  contributed  the  enormous 
amount  of  919.000,000  francs. 

The  entire  length  of  this  net- work  of  railroads  at  the  commencement  of  1857 
is  11,250  kilometres ;  or  opened  6,500  ;  in  progress  of  completion,  4,750. 

Length  to  be  completed  in  the  next  ten  years : — 


1867 

kilometres. 

968 
818 
1,197 
234 
548 

1862 

1863 

kilometres. 

88 

1868 

800 

1869 

1864 

1866 

2S6 

1860 

1861 

1066 

866 

Total  length  in  progress  of  completion.. 


4,760 
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BUSINESS  OF  THE  MORRIS  CAIIAL. 

The  bnsiDess  of  the  Morris  Canal,  which  exteods  across  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  from  Jersey  City  to  Easton,  Pa.,  102  miles,  appears  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition  according  to  the  last  annaal  report  of  its  officers.  The  receipts  for  last 
y€&r  were  9313,026  15,  being  an  increase  of  $34,388  upon  the  income  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  company  is  providing  an  additional  depot  at  Jersey  City  by 
reclaiming  a  portion  of  the  submerged  lands,  where  a  pier  400  feet  long  will  soon 
be  completed,  and  will  furnish  additional  facilities  for  the  deposit  and  rcsbipmcnt 
of  coal.  This  report  shows  that  nearly  all  the  anthracite  coal  mined  in  Pennsjl- 
vania  is  sent  eastward  to  tide-water.  In  1856,  the  total  anthracite  coal  trade 
amonnted  to  6,751,545  tons,  of  which  only  906,293  were  sent  westward.  The 
increase  was  199,241  tons  over  the  product  of  1855. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  CANADIAN  CANALS  FROM  1853  TO  1866. 

In  pages  103  and  104  of  this  number,  we  have  exhibited  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Canada  during  1854, 1855,  and  1856.  The  following  account  of  the  number 
of  vessels,  and  the  amount  of  their  tonnage,  passed  through  the  Canadian  canals 
during  1856  and  the  three  years  preceding,  is  derived  from  the  official  copy  of 
the  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  for  1856.  The  average  increase  in  the  amount 
of  property  which  passed  through  the  canals  in  1856,  as  compared  with  1855, 
vas  19.90  per  cent,  and  the  increase  last  year,  as  compared  with  1853,  was  13.92 
per  cent,  A  fair  proportion  of  the  tonnage  is  the  produce  of  the  forest — 277,486 
tons  of  timber  having  been  shipped  through  the  Welland  Canal  in  1853,  and 
273,038  tons  in  1856 ;  while  within  the  same  period  the  shipment  of  manufac- 
tures through  the  Welland  had  dccrease<l  from  209,653  tons  in  1853,  to  161,953 
tons  in  1856.  The  increase  in  shipments  of  vegetable  food  through  the  same 
caoal,  in  the  same  period,  had  increased  from  340,379  tons  in  1853,  to  408,256 
tons  in  1856. 

There  is  nearly  the  same  proportionate  decrease  in  the  shipment  of  manufac- 
tures through  the  St.  Lawrence  and  other  canals,  while  the  increase  in  vegetable 
food  through  the  St.  Lawrence  was  from  96,547  tons  in  1853,  to  132,177  tons  in 
1856 ;  and  the  advance  in  timber  shipments  through  the  same  canal  was  from 
272,500  tons  in  1853,  to  302,716  tons  in  1856.  The  following  is  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  grand  total  tonnage  of  property  and  vessels  on  the  canals,  up  and 
down,  for  three  years : — 

\m.        1861.        im,        im. 

Welland tons.  1,969,142  1.744,948  1,900,800  2,266,802 

StLawrence 1,181,000  1,899,787  1,196,768  1,849,677 

Obambly. 223,764  167,674  264,286  280,786 

BorliDgtoo  Bay 807,026  246,866  448,262  647,147 

8tAoo*BLock 261,959  274,426  277,661  847,084 

The  number  of  Canadian  vessels  passing  up  through  the  Welland  Canal  in 
1856  was  1,911 ;  passing  down,  2,020;  up  through  the  St.  Lawrence,  4,199; 
down  tbroogh  the  St  Lawrence,  3,687  ;  up  through  Chambly,  962 ;  down,  930 ; 
ap  tbroogh  Burlington,  524  ;  down,  273  ;  up  through  St.  Ann's,  1,394 ;  down 
tlirough  St.  Ann's,  1,352. 

The  number  of  foreign  vessels  passing  op  through  the  Welland  last  year  was 
1,448 ;  passing  down,  387 ;  through  the  St  Lawrence,  up,  207 :  down,  213 ; 
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through  Chambly,  up,  360 ;  down,  365 ;  thiongh  Barlington,  up,  32 ;  down, 
tbroagh  St  Ann's,  up,  64 ;  down,  64. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  Canadian  vessels  passing  through  the  cm 
daring  1856  : — 

CHms.        Sailing  and  other  Teeeela.  No.  Tam 

1  260  tons  to  4 1 2  tons 209  M 

2  200  tons  and  under  260 79  11 

8       150  tons  and  under  200 127  fl 

4      100  tons  and  under  160 242  2t 

6         60  tons  and  under  100 886  27 

6       Under  60  tons 241  6 

ToUl 1,284       lit 

Steam  vessels. 

1  260  to  872  tons 9  i 

2  200  and  under  260 12  « 

8   160  and  under  200 16  2 

4   100  and  under  160 20  2 

6    60  and  uuder  100 42  2 

6   Under  60  tooa 28 

Total 121    IS 

AH  the  vessels  passing  through  the  canals  daring  the  year  1856,  are  dhr 
into  six  classes  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 

Sailing  and  other  veeseli. 

1  250  to  412  tons ; 210  65 

2  200  and  under  260 66  12 

8   160  and  under  200 60  10 

4   100  and  under  160 66  7 

6    60  and  under  100 187  8 

6   Under  60  tons 82  2 

Total 611   108 

Steam  vessels. 

1  260to878ton8 22    7 

2  200  and  under  260 

8   160  and  under  200 

4   100  and  under  150 2 

6    60  and  under  100 8 

6   Under  60  tons 4 

Total 81    8 

THE  « OREAT  EASTERN  "  STEANER. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  enormous  steamer,  derived  from  the  Loi 
Mining  Journal,  will  be  of  some  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Merchants*  Jfi 
zine.  According  to  the  Journal,  she  will  carry  12,000  tons  of  coal,  8,000 
of  merchandise,  and  4,000  passengers.  The  object  of  building  so  large  a  y\ 
is  the  economy  that  will  be  effected  by  being  able  to  stow  suflBcient  ooal  to  o 
her  round  the  world.  She  will  save  abont  £9,000  per  voyage  to  Anstrali 
this  item,  by  carrying  sufficient  to  take  her  there  and  back,  instead  of  hariq 
coal  at  Australia.  Owing  to  her  length,  she  will  not  pitch,  and  will  roll 
than  aby  ship  that  ever  swam.  She  will  be  the  strongest  ship  in  existenobj 
ing  bnilt  apon  the  principle  of  a  hollow  iron  beam. 

There  are  ten  bnlkheada,  or  water-tight  compartments ;  and  there  are  ta 
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todiDal  balkheads,  also  water-tight  She  is  a  doable  ship,  complete  and  perfect, 
the  iotemal  hall  being  sapported  by  boiler-plate  stays  three  feet  deep,  and  about 
the  same  distance  apart,  and  riveted  with  angle  iron  joints  to  the  external  hall, 
thus  forming  a  cellalar  piece  of  work  similar  to  the  top  or  roof  of  the  Menal 
Bridge,  and  as  strong  as  solid  iron.  This  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
thirty  feet  up  each  side,  until  the  first  deck  is  reached.  The  two  lower  decks 
Krre  as  bridges  or  stays  ;  and  the  main  deck  is  similar  to  the  hull,  (cellular  in 
coQBtraction,)  being  in  two  parts  braced  together,  making  a  fabric  of  immense 
streogth.  Were  two  of  her  water-tight  compartments  filled  with  water  she 
would  hardly  be  inconvenienced. 

This  noble  vessel  is  608  feet  long,  83  feet  broad,  and  58  feet  deep  from  her 
deck  to  the  floor  of  her  hull.  Her  tonnage  is  22,500  tons.  She  will  be  propelled 
by  two  paddles  and  a  screw.  The  paddle-wheels  are  56  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
screw  is  24  feet  in  diameter.  The  four  engines  to  propel  the  paddle-wheels  are 
eqaal  to  1,350  horse-power,  and  the  four  engines  to  propel  the  screw  are  equal  to 
1,700  horse-power.  She  will  have  five  funnels,  connected  to  ten  boilers,  and  six 
masts,  which  will  carry  acres  of  canvas. 

Four  of  her  masts  will  be  of  iron — the  two  next  the  stem  and  compass  of  the 
ship  will  be  of  wood.  Her  crew  will  consist  of  600  seamen.  How  many  boats 
she  will  have  we  cannot  say,  but  she  will  have  abaft  her  paddle-box,  on  each 
Bide,  a  screw  steamer  100  feet  long.  The  whole  ship  will  be  lighted  with  gas. 
Her  speed  will  be  15  knots — equal  to  17^  miles  per  hour — and  she  will  go  to 
Port  Philip  in  36  days.  Some  of  the  foregoing  facts  are  tabulated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 

*  Launched.  DiineiulonB.  Tonnags. 

GreatWestera 1888  286  by  86i  1,840 

QreatBritaio 1844  322  by  61  8,443 

Himalaya. 1868  870  by  43^  8,660 

Persia 1856  890  by  46  8,400 

Great  Eastern 1867  608  by  88  82,600 

The  vessel  rests  on  two  large  cradles  of  wood,  and  will  glide  into  the  water 
side-on.  She  will  be  launched  at  low  water,  and  will  draw  when  light  16  feet — 
^hen  laden,  36  feet  She  will  be  launched  in  August.  Although  this  noble 
moDument  of  human  skill  was  built  for  the  requirements  of  commerce  and  peace, 
she  might  prove,  if  need  be,  a  powerful  engine  of  war. 

Her  immense  capacity,  (22,600  tons,)  her  own  weight,  (12,000  tons,)  driven  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  20  miles  an  hour,  (the  speed  of  a  railway  train,)  her  bows  as 
sharp  as  a  knife,  would  cut  through  the  most  formidable  war  ship  afloat,  if  run 
into  her.  She  could  not  be  caught — could  run  down  any  ship,  and  biding  her 
time,  could  demolish  a  fleet. 


UClHTfllG  RAILROAD  CARS  WITH  0A8. 

We  have  before  us  two  statements  relative  to  the  lighting  of  railroad  cars 
with  gas.  The  first  describes  an  American  invention  in  actual  operation  as  fol- 
lows:— ^''Tbe  raihroad  cars  of  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Road  are  lighted  with 
gas.  Under  the  floor  of  each  car  is  placed  a  gas-holder,  consisting  of  two  tubes, 
divided  into  compartmeots  by  India-rubber  diaphragms.  Connecting  with  the 
holder  is  a  dry  meter,  which  serves  to  pump  the  air  into  the  holder,  and  thus 
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force  the  gas  through  the  pipes  which  connect  the  holder  up  to  the  car.  The 
holder  is  filled  with  gas  by  attaching  the  pipe  to  a  main  at  any  station  where 
there  is  gas." 

The  second  account,  from  the  Northern  Daily  Express^  of  Liverpool,  Eng., 
states  that  some  six  years  ago  Mr.  Knapton  took  out  a  patent  for  an  invention 
called  a  "  dry  gasometer,"  and  this  contrivance  he  has  now  fixed  to  the  bottom  of 
a  railway  carriage.  The  gas  is  introduced  into  the  piping,  and  can  be  turned  on 
and  off  at  pleasure.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  have  given  direc- 
tions to  Mr.  Knapton  to  fit  up  a  carriage  in  this  manner,  and  should  the  plan  be 
adopted  a  great  saving  would  be  efiected,  and  a  brilliant  light  secured.  The 
gasometer  will  contain  more  gas  than  is  requisite  for  the  journey  from  York 
to  London.  ThCvSe  lights  will  burn  nine  feet  of  gas  in  the  hour,  and,  taking  the 
journey  at  six  hours,  a  consumption  of  54  feet  will  take  place  at  a  cost  of  little 
more  than  2d.,  as  against  a  pint  of  oil  at  Is.  6d.  This  is  an  immense  saving  to 
the  company,  and  compared  with  it  the  expense  of  the  gasometer  is  trifling. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  RAILROAD  BONDHOLDERS  IJV  JUAINE. 

The  recent  Legislature  of  Maine  provided,  by  a  stringent  law,  that  when  any 
railroad  corporation  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  any  bond  or  coupon  within  ninety 
days  after  maturity  and  presentment  to  the  treasurer  or  president  for  payment, 
it  shall  be  deemed  a  breach  of  the  conditions ;  and  it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of 
the  trustees  to  call  a  meeting  of  bondholders,  to  determine  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  their  entering  into  possession.  If  the  bondholders  so  instruct,  the 
trustees  are  then  authorized  to  take  possession  of  all  the  property  covered  by  the 
mortgage,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  management  of  the  road,  and  do  all  other 
acts  the  same  as  the  directors  of  the  corporation.  After  paying  running  ex- 
penses, they  are  required  to  apply  the  income  to  the  payment  of  legal  claims 
against  the  road  ;  and,  on  the  payment  of  all  the  dishonored  bonds,  the  trustees 
shall  surrender  the  road  again  to  the  corporation.  On  application  of  holders  of 
one-third  of  the  dishonored  bonds,  notice  of  foreclosure  shall  be  given,  and  the 
right  of  redemption  shall  be  foreclosed,  unless  the  property  be  redeemed  within 
three  years. 

WRECKIS6  CARS  FOR  RAILROADS. 

The  New  York  Central  Bailroad  Company  are  having  "  wrecking  cars ''  built 
and  placed  upon  their  road.  These  cars  are  to  be  filed  with  tools  of  every  des- 
cription, for  use  in  case  of  any  accident  on  the  road.  They  are  to  contain  screw- 
jacks,  complete  trucks  for  locomotive  or  cars,  ropes,  chains,  hand-car,  braces, 
edge-tools,  pullies,  levers,  capstan,  and  everything  of  the  most  modern  and  scien- 
tific manufacture,  for  repairing  any  damage  that  may  occur ;  and  these  tools  are 
never  taken  from  the  car  or  disturbed  unless  in  such  a  contingency.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  company  to  place  such  cars  at  convenient  distances  along  the  line 
of  the  road,  to  be  ready  at  all  times  when  called  for.  The  ide^  is  a  good  one. 
We  have  frequently  known  trains  to  be  delayed  for  several  hours  by  the  upset- 
ing  of  some  freight  car,  when  all  obstructions  could  have  been  removed  and  all 
damages  repaired,  had  the  proper  machinery  been  on  hand,  in  forty  or  fifty 
minntes. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


POETRY  OF  COMMERCE-"  THE  MOIVET  KISO.'' 

We  sometimes  relieve  the  pages  of  the  MercharUs*  Magazine  of  what  some  of 
our  readers  may  regard  as  dry,  (the  statistics  of  trade,)  with  lighter  matters — 
foch,  for  instance,  as  the  pithy  anecdote,  or  the  occasional  rhyme  of  the  poet,  in- 
spired by  the  Money  King  of  Commerce.     For  the  poet  who  declared  that — 

When  the  sons  of  poetry  descend  to  trade, 
Their  la/8  are  sear'd — their  fonncr  laurels  Ikde; 

«Dd  then  advises  that — 

Those  forego  the  poet's  sacrod  name. 

Who  rack  their  hrain:)  for  lucre,  not  for  fiune ! 

took  very  good  care  to  send  his  works  where  he  could  get  the  most  for  them — ii 
othei* words,  he  exchanged  his  inspiration  for  the  " one  thing  needful"  in  the 
commercial  world.  Some  of  the  poets  and  literary  men  of  our  day  tiud  a  market 
for  the  "  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise"  of  their  talent  or  genius — the  products 
of  mind— in  the  popular  demand  for  lectures.  John  G.  Saxe,  the  poet,  among 
this  number,  undoubtedly  found  that  his  "  notes"  in  verse  were  a  good  investment 
We  ^ive  a  few  excerpts  from  a  poetical  lecture  on  "  the  Money  King,"  delivered 
before  sundry  mercantile  and  other  associations  in  the  United  States.  AVe  begii 
with  the  opening  lines  of  the  poet's 

-MONEY    KING.'' 

As  landsmen  sitting  in  luxurious  ease. 
Talk  of  the  dangers  of  the  stormy  eeas ; 
Af>  fireside  travelers,  with  p'*rteDtou8  mein. 
Tell  tales  of  countries  they  have  never  seen ; 
As  statesmen,  careless  of  their  country's  weal, 
Boast  in  haranguea  their  patriotic  zeal  I 
As  cowards  talk  of  pluck,  misers  of  waste, 
Scoundrels  of  bunur,  country  clowns  of  taste. 
Ladies  of  logic,  devotees  oi  ^in. 
Topers  of  water,  temperance  men  of  gin, 
I  sing  for  Money  I 

He  declares  himself  to  be  poet  laureate  of  the  Money  King,  and  proceed;! : — 

Kings  must  have  poets,  from  the  earliest  times, 
Monarchs  have  loved  celebrity  in  rhymej, 
Dewn  to  Queen  Vic,  who  to  her  chosen  bard, 
In  annual  token  of  her  kind  regard. 
Sends  not  alone  the  old  poetic  greens. 
But,  like  a  woman  and  the  best  of  queens. 
Adds  to  the  leaver,  to  keep  them  fresh  and  fine. 
The  wholesome  moisture  of  a  pipe  of  wine ; 
So  may  her  minstrel,  crowned  with  royal  bays. 
Alternate  praise  her  pipe  and  pipe  her  praise  1 

Showing  the  wide  extent  of  his  Majesty's  Kingdom,  he  proceeds  thus : — 

His  kingdom  vast  extends  o'er  every  land. 
And  nations  bow  before  bis  high  command; 
The  weakest  tremble  and  bis  power  obey. 
The  strongest  honor  and  confess  his  sway. 
▼OL.   XXXYII. ^WO.   I.  9 
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He  rules  the  rulers — e*eo  the  tjraot  and  csar 
Asks  his  permiasioo  ere  he  goes  to  war ; 
The  Turk,  submissive  to  hi>«  royal  miff ht. 
By  his  consent  has  gracious  leave  to  fight ; 
While  e'en  Britannia  makes  her  humblest  bow 
Before  her  "  Barings  * — not  her  barons  now ; 
Or  on  her  RotlMchild  suppliantly  calls, 
(Her  affluent  *'uncle"  with  the  golden  balls,) 
Begs  of  the  Jew  that  he  will  kindly  spare 
Enough  to  put  her  trident  in  repair, 
And  pawns  her  diamonds,  while  she  humbly  craves 
Leave  of  the  Money  King  once  more  to  **  rule  the  waves.** 
Church  architecture  is  thus  encouraged ; 
'*  Where  'styles*  discordant  on  the  viisiou  jar, 
Where  Greek  and  Roman  are  again  at  war; 
And  as  of  old  the  unrelenting  Goth 
Comes  down  at  last  and  overwhelms  them  both!** 

Mr.  S.  coQcludesB  with  an  eulogy  od  men  who  give  liberally  in  their  life-tin 

"Enough  of  censure — let  my  humble  lays 
Euiploy  one  moment  in  congenial  praise; 

In  lettered  marble  let  the  stranger  read,  * 

Of  him  who,  dying,  did  a  worthy  deed, 
And  left  to  charity  the  cherished  store 
Which,  to  his  sorrow,  he  could  hoard  no  more. 
I  venerate  the  nobler  man  who  gives 
His  generous  dollars  while  the  donor  lives — 
Gives  with  a  heart  us  liberal  as  the  palms 
That  *o  the  needy  spread  his  honored  alms; 
Gives  with  a  head  whose  yet  unclouded  light 
I'o  worthiest  objects  points  the  giver  a  sight; 
Gives  with  a  hand  still  potent  to  enforce 
His  well-aimed  bounty,  and  direct  its  course. 
Such  is  the  giver  who  mu6t  stand  cunfest 
In  giving  glorious  and  supremely  blest  I 
One  such  as  this  the  captious  world  could  find 
In  noble  Pebeins — angel  of  the  blind ; 
One  such  as  this  in  princely  Lawbbkcb  (<hone, 
Ere  heavenly  kindred  claimed  him  for  their  own.** 

In  closing  this  brilliant  prodaction,  the  poet  gives  utterance  to  his  wishet 

follows : — 

"To  me  the  boon  may  gracious  Heaven  assign. 
No  cringing  suppliant  at  Mamimou's  shrine. 
Nor  slave  or  poverty,  with  joy  to  spare, 
The  happy  mean  expressed  in  Agur's  prayer. 
A  house — my  own — to  keep  me  safe  and  warm, 
A  shade  in  sunshine  and  a  shield  in  storm — 
A  generous  board  and  fitting  raiment,  clear 
Of  debts  and  duns  throughout  the  circling  year ; 
Silver  and  gold  in  moderate  store,  that  I 
May  purchMe  joys  that  only  tbese  can  buy ; 
Some  gems  of  art  a  cultured  mind  to  please, 
Books,  statues,  pictures,  literary  ease. 
That  time  is  money,  prudent  Franklin  shows, 
lo  rhyming  couplets  and  sententious  prose. 
O I  had  he  taught  the  world  in  prose  to  rhyme. 
That  higher  truth,  that  money  may  be  time. 
And  showed  the  people,  in  his  pleasant  ways, 
The  art  of  coining  dollars  into  days  1 — 
Days  for  improvement— days  for  social  life — 
Days  for  your  God,  your  oouotry,  mod  yonr  wife — 
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Some  dajs  for  plemture,  and  an  hour  to  tpeod 

Id  geDtal  cooverMitioo  with  an  h<'Deot  friend. 

Such  days  be  mine  I  and  grant  me.  Heaven,  but  this — 

With  bbmming  health,  man's  earthly  blise — 

And  I  will  read,  without  a  sigh  or  frown. 

The  startling  news  that  stocks  are  goini(  down  ; 

Hear,  without  envy,  that  a  stranger  hoards 

And  spendH  more  money  than  a  mint  nffords; 

See  my  next  door  neis^hbor  pluck  a  golden  plum, 

Calm  and  content  within  my  cottage  home ; 

Take  for  myself  what  honest  thrift  may  briniir. 

And  for  his  kindness  ble^s  the  Monit  Kino  1" 

THE  EARLY  CLOSIBfti  OF  STORES. 

The  Boston  Herald  publishes  a  sensible,  well-timed  article  on  the  early  closing 
movement  which  was  started  a  year  or  two  ago  in  New  York,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  to  some  extent  by  the  closing  of  stores  at  an  early  hour  on  Saturday 
afteroGons.     We  quote  what  follows  from  the  Herald : — 

We  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  our  wholesale  dealers  will  adopt 
the  English  plan  in  reference  to  their  business ;  that  is,  to  attend  to  all  they  have 
to  do  for  the  day  before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then,  after  dining  at 
five,  devote  the  residue  of  the  day  to  social  life  and  rational  amusement.     But 
here,  otu*  people  are  so  immersed  in  business  that  they  hardly  know  what  social 
life  or  rational  amusement  means.     They  begin  their  business  life  with  a  devotion 
to  trade  of  some  sixteen  hours  a  day,  because  some  of  their  foolish  competitors 
do  the  same,  and  by  the  time  they  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years  they  are 
mere  incarnations  of  trade  and  traffic,  restless  and  uneasy  whenever  they  are  ab- 
sent from  their  stores  or  counting  rooms,  and  compelling  thcnr  clerks,  whether 
Wanted  or  not,  to  dance  attendance  on  them  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
Dntil  very  late  in  the  evening.     It  is  no  wonder  that  clerks,  who  cannot  have 
tile  same  interest  in  the  business  which  is  felt  by  the  master,  get  fatigued  at  this 
eternal  confinement  at  a  desk,  and  oftentimes,  too,  when  their  books  are  poste<l  up, 
>Qd  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do,  save  to  be  in  company  with  their  employers. 
The  unnecessary  confinement  ruins  both  employer  and  employed.     The  em- 
ployer neglects  the  cultivation  of  his  social  nature  by  this  absurd  extra  devotion 
to  business,  until  he  becomes  a  mere  human  machine.     At  homo,  he  can  talk  of 
Jiothing  but  ousiness,  and  abroad  he  bores  everybody  to  death  with  the  same  sub- 
ject    If  successful,  he  cannot  enjoy  what  money  he  has  acquired,  because  he  has 
Neither  taste  nor  knowledge  sufficient  to  appreciate  any  bounties  of  nature  or  art 
>rhich  lie  outside  his  peculiar  avocation.     If  unsuccessful,  that  is,  if  he  does  not 
make  money,  he  becomes  a  misanthrope,  revealing  to  everybody  the  false  system 
of  business  which  made  him  unsocial  and  morose. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  our  retail  dealers,  with  this  exception — they  are 
not  so  absorbed  in  their  pursuits,  and  their  numerous  and  frequently  talkative 
customers  keep  them  more  m  apposition  with  the  outside  world.  But  these  retail 
dealers  might,  with  advantage  to  themselves,  close  their  stores  every  evening  in 
the  week  except  Saturday,  at  early  candle-light,  during  the  very  hot  season.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  profits  in  the  retail  stores  of  Boston  which  are  made  after 
dark,  between  the  1st  of  June  and  the  Ist  of  October,  will  pay  for  the  gas  con- 
sumed, if  we  except  Saturday  evenings.  On  those  evenings  the  poorer  classes, 
having  been  paid  off,  make  their  purchases  for  the  ensuing  w  ek,  and  it  is  well 
enough  to  keep  open,  as  Uie  market-men  do,  for  their  accommodation.  But  on 
the  other  evenings  of  the  week  there  is  comparatively  little  doing,  not  enough  to 
pay  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  keeping  open. 

And,  moreover,  when  we  contemplate  the  effect  of  this  keeping  stores  open 
Ute  in  the  evening  upon  those  who  attend  to  wait  upon  customers,  it  seems  to  ua 
that  the  owners  of  such  stores  should  concert  some  means  to  relieve  themselves, 
and  their  clerks  and  salesmen,  from  such  incessant  confinement    By  working,  or 
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rather  by  beinji^  confined  to  a  store  from  sunrise  to  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a 
young  man  is  deprived  of  every  chance  of  social  or  intellectual  improvement,  and 
his  parents,  frequently  indigent  persons,  are  debarred  from  his  services  after  sup- 
per, which  might  be,  and  often  is.  of  great  advantage  to  them.  Many  a  mother 
and  sister  incessantly  regrets  that  a  son  or  brother  is  kept  at  his  store  from  thir- 
teen to  sixteen  hours  a  day,  having  no  chance  of  spending  an  hour  with  them  ex- 
cept on  Sunday. 

Still,  the  remedy  rests  with  those  who  thus  suffer.  If  they  would  induce  a  few 
shopkeepers  to  close  their  stores  at  early  candle-light,  and  patronize  none  who 
did  not  fall  into  the  arrangement,  the  ladies  of  Boston  could,  in  less  than  a  month, 
cause  the  closing  of  half  our  retail  stores  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening.  But 
to  effect  this  they  must  resolve  to  purchase  nothing  themselves  after  candle-light, 
and  to  buy  in  the  day  time  of  none  who  will  not  close  early.  Then  our  young 
men  would  be  relieved  of  their  incessant  toil,  and  the  heads  of  families  would 
have  some  time  to  devote  to  their  households.  Will  the  ladies  think  of  our  sug- 
gestion, and  effect  the  reform? 

BRIEF   BIOGRAPHY   OF   A   MERCHANT: 

THE  LATE  SAMUEL  JONES  TUCKE. 

The  Boston  Transcript  of  Jan.  5,  1856,  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Jones  Tucke.  He  died  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  December  30th,  1866,  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Tucke  was  for  many  years  an  active  and  well  known 
merchant  in  Boston.  The  generation  who  knew  him  best  have  now  nearly  all 
passed  away.  Mr.  Tucke  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  as  many  at  this  day 
can  bear  testimony ;  but  he  was  doomed  to  misfortunes,  which  commenced  with 
the  embargo  of  1809,  and,  although  broken  in  worldly  estate,  no  misfortunes 
could  break  his  energy  and  perseverance.  The  situation  of  his  property  was 
such,  that  the  war  which  followed  the  embargo  left  him  scarcely  a  wreck  of  his 
previous  fortune.  To  improve  this  he  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1816,  where  he 
remained  five  years.  From  that  city  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  a  few  years  later 
to  Nantucket,  where  he  has  since  residctl. 

Mr.  Tucke  was  the  fourth  child  of  the  Rev.  John  Tucke,  the  first  settled 
minister  of  Epsom,  N.  H.,  and  was  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Tucke,  of  Gosport, 
N.  H.  He  married  in  1791,  Miss  Judith  Gardner,  daughter  of  Mr.  Uriah  Gard- 
ner, 2d,  of  Nantucket,  who  died  January  8th,  1845.  She  was  a  lady  beloved  in 
every  community  where  it  was  her  lot  to  be  known.  The  father  of  Mr.  Tucke 
was  a  chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  leaving  a  family  of  eight  young  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this 
notice  was  the  fourth,  and  then  but  ten  years  of  age.  Of  four  brothers,  three  died 
at  sea  or  in  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Tucke  was  interested  in  the  property  on  Fort 
Hill,  and  when  the  square  was  laid  out  there,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Washington 
Square.  ^ 

ADULTERATIONS  IN  THE  LIQUORS  OF  COHUERCE. 

Dr.  Hiram  Cox,  chemical  inspector  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  Cincinnati,  says  that 
during  two  years  he  has  made  249  inspections  of  various  kinds  of  liquors,  and 
has  found  more  than  nine-tenths  of  them  imitations,  and  a  great  portion  of  them 
poisonous  concoctions.  Of  brandy,  he  does  not  believe  there  is  one  gallon  of 
pure  in  a  hundred  gallons — the  imitations  having  corn  whisky  for  a  basis,  and 
various  poisonous  acids  for  the  condiments.  Of  wines,  not  a  gallon  in  a  thousand, 
purporting  to  be  sherry,  port,  and  sweet  Malaga,  is  pure,  bat  they  are  made  of 
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watff,  salphuric  acid,  alum,  GaiDea  pepper,  horse-radish,  and  many  of  them  with- 
out a  single  drop  of  alcoholic  spirits.  Dr.  Cox  warrants  that  there  are  not  ten 
galloDs  of  geoaine  port  wine  in  Cincinnati.  In  his  inspections  of  whisky,  he 
hifl  found  only  from  17  to  20  per  cent  of  alcoholic  spirits,  when  it  should  have 
45  to  50,  and  some  of  it  contains  sulphuric  acid  enough  in  a  quart  to  cat  a  hole 
through  a  man^s  stomach.  As  whisky  is  now  the  favorite  beverage,  these  facts 
are  worth  consideration. 

WHAT  IS  WANTED  IN  A  MANCHESTER  WAREHOUSE. 

OswYN,  in  his  "  Earnest  Milman,"  thus  describes  the  wants  of  a  warehouse  in 
Manchester,  England : — 

GtDtleman  are  not  wanted  in  Manchester  warehouses.  There  is  no  such  word 
known  as  gentleman.  Youths  of  education  and  intelligence  become  light  porters, 
load-carriers,  and  so  on  ;  but  gentleman  I  really  there  is  no  demand  for  the  article 
in  Cottonopolis — the  animal  is  extinct.  Manchester  men,  when  they  make  use  of 
the  word  gentlemen,  mean  a  fool,  who  wears  primrose- colored  kids,  sports  fancy 
neckerchiefs,  grows  a  tuft  on  his  chin,  and  who  will  not  work  for  fear  of  crushing 
his  collars.  They  do  not  know  what  a  true  gentleman  is*.  They  imagine  that  a 
youth  of  education  will  not  work ;  for  they  think  that  he  is — as  they  phra-e  it — 
above  his  place.  The  commonest,  strong-limbed,  open  mouthed,  country  gawky, 
who  has  not  got  a  second  idea,  will,  if  he  can  only  read  and  write,  stand  a  much 
^tter  chance  of  getting  on,  than  the  most  refined  and  gentlemanly  youth  who  was 
ever  doomed  to  waste  his  precious  days  in  a  leveling  Manchester  warehouse. 
Strong  bodies  are  wanted,  not  cultivated  minds ;  rough  scrubs,  not  educated 
gentleman. 

COMiMERCfAL  RESOURCES  OF  PERSIA. 

William  Arthur  Siiepubkd,  in  his  "  Bombay  to  Bushire  and  Bussora,"  gives 
^e  interesting  statements  in  regard  to  Persia  and  its  resources,  which  may  not 
he  without  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine. : — 

^e  know  of  no  country  with  more  undeveloped  resources,  or  one  which  would 

^K  readily  repay  English  enterprise,  tlian  Persia — both  in  natural  productions, 

'Qchasgold,  silver,  sulphur,  niter,  &c.;  gems,  such  as  pearls,  diamonds,  sapphires, 

^•■qooisea,  &c.;  silks  and  wools,  which  make  such  rich  drt^s  fabrics  and  carpets 

of  unrivaled  beauty,  thousands  of  which  never  pass  their  shores  ;  many  vegetable 

{Auctions  of  a  fibrous  and  convertible  nature ;  fine  grains,  especia  ly  barley  and 

*heat ;  besides  horses,  camels,  and  sheep  in  abundance  and  perfection,  yielding 

fe  wool  that  forms  the  above-mentioned  carpets ;  and  wines,  fruits,  and  valuable 

<hgs.    All  these,  even  in  this  present  state  of  neglect  and  uncultivation,  abound, 

I*odnced  in  different  localities  and  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  but 

taotiog  coDceDtration,  the  means  of  secure  transit,  and  an  available  market.    In 

^ys  of  yore,  when  resources  and  civilization  had  not  rcjiched  by  two  or  three 

^Derations  our  present  advancement,  a  flourishing  colony  of  Portuguese,  at 

Bormuz,  was  established ;  and  Kharrak,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  from  a  poor 

fishing  port  of  two  hundred  souls,  became  an  important  Danish  settlement  of 

der^  tboosaDd.     Of  these  not  a  trace  remains,  except  their  ruined  forts  and 

*oiiie  traditions. 

Sacb  a  coantry  eeenis  to  ask  for  cultivation  and  development,  for  which  end  it 
nqnires  concentration^  means  of  secure  transit,  and  a  certain  market — all  of 
wluch  it  woald  find  in  railways,  English  factories,  and  European  trade ;  and  it  is 
deTOQtlj  to  be  wished  that  all  these  may  be  obtained  and  established  by  peaceful 
ocgotlatioo,  without  the  aid  of  cannon.  The  anchor  is  away,  the  paddles  are 
beating  the  waters,  and  we  are  fast  approaching  the  island  of  Kharrak,  sli&rhtly 
niaed  id  the  center,  looking  pleasantly  green,  though  treeless,  and  showing  a  very 
ikir  beach,  whereon  the  turtle  love  to  bask.    It  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length 
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and  half  that  iiomber  in  width,  abounding  in  grapes,  melons,  and  many  kinds  of 
v^etables.  and  feeding  some  few  head  of  cattle.  It  is  also  abundantly  sopplied 
with  water,  and  inhabited  principallv  by  Arab  pilots  and  fishermen,  who  live 
within  the  old  fort,  built  in  1753  by  the  Dutch  Baron  Kniphausen,  under  whom 
the  island  soon  became  a  flourishing  settlement,  and  in  the  course  of  eleven  yean 
had  a  population  of  over  twelve  thousand  souls. 

Beyond  the  several  caves  cut  in  the  rocks  that  served  for  the  tombs  of  the 
Ghebers,  or  ancient  fire-worshipers,  is  a  tomb  erected  in  the  year  1652  over  the 
body  of  the  celebrated  Mahommedan  eaint,  Mter  Hunniffa,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
villaire  destroyed  in  the  year  1814  by  the  WalaViee  Arabs.  Kharrak  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  a  Danish  sett knieiit,  and  the  lair  complexions  and  red  beards 
of  the  fisliermen  and  pilots  may  infinitesimally  confirm  the  tradition  of  their  origin. 
It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  East  India  Conip.my  in  1838,  at  the  time  that 
the  Sbah  of  Persia  was  paying  more  attention  to  Herat  than  was  agreeable  either 
to  the  town  or  the  merchant  princes,  by  whom  it  was  held  until  the  year  1841. 
The  spot  then  selected  for  encanipniont  will,  in  all  probability,  be  again  occupied 
by  the  present  expedition,  and  is  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  island.  All  fire- 
wood and  provision  must  be  obtained  from  the  Main,  with  the  exception  of  such 
goats  and  vsheep  as  the  small  island  of  Kargs,  in  close  proximity,  can  afford. 

The  commij^sariat  might  be  well  supplied  from  the  Arabian  coast,  (that  portion 
of  it  under  the  Turkish  government,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bussora  River,)  where 
cattle,  sheep,  and  corn  are  to  be  had  in  abundance,  and  cheaply  ;  and  might  easily 
be  carried  thcncq  by  the  small  steamers  of  the  Indian  navy.  Kharrak,  which 
may  be  considered  a  healthy  and  pleasant  island,  possesses  pearl  oyster  banks  that 
have  been  for  years  un worked,  and  that  tor  fineness  and  abundance  would  rival 
those  of  Barhen.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  29°  16'  20"  N.,  and  Ion.  50°  18'  50"  EL; 
distance  from  Bushire  about  15  miles,  whose  governor  it  now  acknowledges. 

THE  VOCABULARY  OF  STOCKBR0RIA6  AND  THE  BROKERS. 

We  agree  with  a  conscientious  cotemporary  who  thinks  that  commercial  papers 
are  not  the  best,  or  most  reliable  authorities  for  the  speculative  value  of  stocks, 
but  we  presume  the  Herald  may  be  relied  on  for  a  very  full  and  comprehensive 
dictionary  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  Wall-street  brokers.  At  all  events,  we  ven- 
ture to  give  the  readers  of  the  Merchants*  Magaziney  who  may  not  be  initiated 
into  the  technical  mysteries  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  following  lucid  explana- 
tions : — 

Bulls,  in  Wall-street  parlance,  is  an  operator  in  stocks  for  a  rise.  He  boys 
either  for  cash,  on  time,  his  own  or  the  seller's  option,  with  the  expectation  that 
prices  will  advance,  and  with  the  hope  of  making  more  or  less  by  that  advance. 

Bkars  operate  for  a  fall  in  prices.  This  class  of  speculators  never  buy  stock 
for  any  other  purpose  than  for  delivery  on  maturing  contracts.  The  bear  sella 
principally  on  time,  his  own  or  buyer's  option,  and  generally  waits  until  called 
upon  to  deliver  before  purchasing.  It  is  of  course  for  his  interest  that  the  mar- 
ket should  fluctuate  largely  and  suddenly.  Operators  of  the  longest  experience 
in  Wall-street  are  found  among  this  class  of  spi'cuiators. 

Buyer's  Option.  A  purchaser  of  stocks  at  the  brokers'  board,  buyers'  option, 
thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days,  can  call  for  the  stock  any  day  within  that  time,  or 
wait  until  its  expiration.  He  pays  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  up  to  the 
time  he  calls.  A  purchase  on  buyer's  option  is  generally  a  fraction  above  the 
cash  price. 

Seller's  Option.  This  gives  the  seller  the  option  to  deliver  any  time  within 
the  time  of  his  contract,  or  at  its  maturity,  and  the  buyer  is  required  to  take  it 
when  offered.  The  buyer  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  pays  interest  up  to  deliv- 
ery. Sales  at  seller's  option  are  generally  a  fraction  below  the  current  cash  price. 
The  speculator  who  sells  stocks  either  on  his  own  or  the  buyer's  option  draws  in- 
terest on  his  contract  for  the  date  until  it  is  closed. 
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Corker.    When  a  party  is  made  up  to  buy  a  lar^  amount  of  stock,  a  larjjer 
quantity  than  is  known  to  be  at  the  time  on  the  market,  it  is  called  a  corner. 
The  plan  is  generally  kept  very  private.     As  soon  as  the  clique  is  formed,  the 
brokers  parcnase  gradually  large  lots  of  stock  on  time,  buyer's  option.     After 
tbishas  oeen  fixed,  they  sell  on  time,  seller's  option,  if  possible  nearly  to  tho  ox- 
tent  of  their  purchases  on  buyer's  option.     The  object  of  this  is  to  provide  a 
larket  for  this  stock  after  the  corner  has  run  out.     This  having  been  all  ar- 
f^njed,  the  clique  commences  buying  for  cash,  and  in  so  doing  put  up  prices 
f^pidlv.    Having  inflated  the  market  pretty  well,  they  make  a  sudden  call  for 
*TwaI  thousand  shares  of  stock  on  their  buyer's  option,  and  then  there  comes  a 
«^rp  time  among  the  sellers,  who  are  generally  all  short.     This  creates  an  active 
^temand,  and  the  cli  jue  sells  their  cash  stock  to  the  bears  or  shorts,  who  purchase 
^\  high  rates  for  delivery  at  much  lower  prices  to  the  very  parties  selling  it.     It 
'J^II  be  seen  by  these  operations  that  the  bears,  who  have  sold  stock  on  time, 
*^yer'8  option,  at  low  prices,  buy  it  in  again  at  hijrh  prices  for  cash  from  the 
^iBry  parties  who  hold  their  time  contracts.     As  soon  as  these  deliveries  are  all 
^ide,  the  parties  who  have  received  it  at  low  prices  immediately  turn  about  and 
Jjj^iver  on  their  contracts  at  high  prices,  made  some  time  before  on  seller's  option. 
Tke  object  is  to  get  the  bears  to  make  contracts  to  deliver  on  call  more  stock 
^han  is  known  to  be  in  the  market,  and  compel  them  to  pay  enormous  prices  for 
C^sh  stock.    Parties  getting  up  these  corners  must  be  connected  with  the  man- 
^C^rs  of  stock  cornered,  for  tney  must  have  access  to  the  stock  and  transfer 
^ooks,  to  see  how  much  stock  is  on  the  market  and  who  holds  it,  and  to  calculate 
ttie  chances  of  n«>w  supplies  coming  in.     Corners  are  dangerous  affairs,  and  result 
lujarionsly  to  the  stock  and  the  parties  immediately  concerned.     As  prices  ad- 
vance under  the  large  purchases  small  holders  sell  out,  and  frequently  the  supply 
of  new  stock  from  the  country  is  sufficient  to  defeat  all  the  plans  of  the  combi- 
Tiation.    The  bears  manage  generally  to  get  the  best  of  it  in  the  end. 

Galls.  Operations  of  this  kind  are  made  generally  by  those  curb-stone  brokers, 
'who  are  under  the  impression  that  higher  prices  will  soon  rule  in  certain  stocks. 
A  speculator  is  desirous  of  making  a  little  operation,  and  he  offers  to  give  850  for 
tbeprivil^e  of  calling  for  100  shares  New  York  Central  Railroad  stock  at  91 
per  cent  in  ten  or  fifteen  days.  The  price  fixed  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  is  always 
a  fraction  above  the  cash  price.  If  the  stock  goes  down  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
per  cent,  the  party  buying  the  call  can  only  lose  850.  If  it  goes  up  to  91  i,  he 
gets  his  money  back,  and  all  above  that  is  so  much  profit  This  business  is  con- 
QQed  almost  entirely  to  the  curb-stone  brokers — it  is  a  species  of  betting  about  on 
a  par  with  "  roulette." 

PcTs.  When  a  speculator  thinks  that  stocks  are  going  down,  and  wishes  to 
make  a  small  operation  without  incurring  much  risk,  he  gives  a  small  sum  for  the 
privilege  of  delivering  a  small  amount  of  stock  at  a  certain  price.  For  instance, 
if  the  cash  price  of  Erie  was  57  per  cent,  a  speculator  would  give  say  850  to 
"put"  or  deliver  100  shares  at  56^  per  cent,  say  next  week,  ten  days,  or  any 
abort  time.  He  can  only  lose  his  850  if  the  market  should  go  up,  but  if  it  goes 
down  to  56  he  gets  his  money  back  and  all  below  that  is  so  much  profit.  Oper- 
ations of  this  kind  are  carried  on  principally  among  the  curb-stone  brokers,  men 
who  have  strong  speculative  propensities  and  very  little  capital. 

Power  akd  Certificate.  During  the  time  the  books  of  a  company  are  closed 
for  the  payment  of  a  dividend,  for  an  election,  or  for  any  purpose,  there  can  be  no 
transfer  of  stock,  or  the  issue  of  a  new  certificate.  Most  of  the  sales  of  stock 
made  daring  the  dosing  of  the  books,  or  deliverable  on  the  opening ;  all  con- 
tracts, whether  buyer's  or  seller's  option,  that  mature  during  the  same  time,  are 
otrried  forward  to  the  opening ;  but  occasionally  a  sale  is  made  where  the  buyer 
requires  immediate  delivery.  In  that  case  the  old  certificate  is  delivered  with  a 
power  of  attorney  attached  for  the  transfer  on  or  after  the  opening  of  the  books. 
itoe  transactions  are  reported  in  the  stock  list,  with  the  letters  p  and  c,  which 
neans  power  and  certificate.  Sales  for  cash,  made  during  the  closing  of  the 
books,  not  marked  p  and  c,  are  for  the  opening  of  the]  books,  and  are  marked 
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Curb-stone  Brokers.  This  is  a  very  large  class  of  speculators,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  operators  in  the  street.  Many  of  them 
have  been  members  of  the  Stock  Exchan»fe,  but  from  having  failed  to  fulfill 
their  contracts,  during  some  of  the  numerous  ups  and  downs  of  the  market,  have 
been  compelled  to  vacate  their  feeats  and  lo«t  their  membershin.  The  curb-stone 
brokers  have  leased  a  large  room  directly  under  that  occupied  by  the  regular 
board,  and  during  the  session  of  the  board  a  communication  is  kept  up  between 
the  rooms,  so  that  any  transaction  is  known  below  as  soon  as  made.  Upon  in- 
formation derived  in  this  way.  the  curbstone  brokers  operate  among  themselves, 
and  frecjiKntly  with  and  for  the  account  of  outsiders.  This  class  of  speculators 
are  particularly  fond  of  operating  in  puts  and  calls,  and  in  fact  resort  to  all  the 
different  methods  of  doing  a  large  business  on  a  small  capital.  The  contracts  of 
many  of  the  curl>stonc  brokers  are  infinitely  better  than  many  of  the  regular 
board,  and  are  taken  more  readily  by  outsidere.  There  are  not  more  than  fifty 
out  of  the  two  hundred  members  of  the  regular  "  Brokers'  Board  "  who  have  actu- 
ally any  capital,  and  whose  contract  is  considered  first  rate.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  profession  and  for  the  community  at  large,  if  the  regular  board  was 
reduced  one-half  by  turning  out  about  three-quarters  ol  the  present  members,  and 
making  up  the  deficiency  by  admitting  the  most  experienced  and  responsible  of 
the  present  curb-stone  board. 

Spread  Kaole.  This  is  a  term  frequently  used  among  stock  speculators.  A 
broker,  satisfied  with  small  profits  and  not  disposed  to  involve  himst^lf  in  large 
transactions,  sells,  say  100  shares  Erie  Railroad  stock  at  58,  buyer  60  days,  and 
at  the  same  time  buys  the  same  quantity  at  57,  seller  60  days.  The  difference 
in  this  case  in  the  price  is  one  per  cent,  which  would  be  so  much  profit,  without 
any  outlay  of  capital,  provided  both  contracts  run  their  full  time.  Ifaving  sold 
buyer's  option  60  days,  and  bought  seller's  option  60  days,  the  time  is  equal,  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  dtK^s  not  control  the  option  in  either  cavse.  The  buyer  can 
call  when  he  pleases,  which  would  compel  the  *' spread  eagle"  operator  to  deliver, 
and  the  seller  may  deliver  any  time,  which  would  compel  the  broker  to  receive. 
If  he  has  capital  to  carry,  the  result  would  not  differ  from  that  first  anticipated. 
but  if  not,  he  may  be  caught  in  a  tight  place,  and  suffer  serious  losses.  It  is  on 
the  whole  rather  dangerous  business,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  buying  or  sell- 
ing on  time  for  a  rise  or  fall  in  market  value. 

Reoular  Way.  Very  often  in  the  report  of  stock  sales,  the  letters  r.  w.  are 
attached  to  certain  operations.  This  '*  regular  way  "  means  the  delivery  of  the 
stock  sold  the  next  day.     All  sales  for  cash  arc  for  immediate  delivery. 

THE  STR¥CH]VI.^E  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  source  from  whence  this  poison,  which  has  gained  so  world-wide  a  celebrity 
recently,  is  obtained,  is  thus  noticed  in  Dickeps'  Household  Words : — 

In  Ceylon,  and  several  districts  of  India,  grows  a  moderate  sized  tree,  with 
thick,  shining  leaves,  and  a  short,  crooked  stem.  In  the  fruit  season  it  is  readily 
recognized  by  its  rich  orange-colored  berries,  about  as  large  as  golden  pippins. 
The  rind  is  hard  and  smooth,  and  covers  a  white,  soft  pulp,  the  favorite  food  of 
many  kinds  of  birds,  within  which  are  the  fiat,  round  seeds,  not  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, ash-gray  in  color,  and  covered  with  very  silky  hairs.  The  Germans  fancy 
they  can  discover  a  resemblance  in  them  to  grey  eyes,  and  call  them  crow's  eyes, 
but  the  likeness  is  purely  imaginary.  The  tree  is  the  strychnine  nux  vomica,  and 
the  seed  is  the  deadly  poison  nut.  The  latter  was  early  used  as  a  medicine  by 
the  Hindoos,  and  its  nature  and  properties  understood  by  Oriental  doctors,  long 
before  it  was  known  to  foreign  nations.  '*  Dog-killer"  and  "  fish-scale"  are  two 
of  its  Arabic  names.  It  is  stated  that  at  present  the  natives  of  Hiudostau  often 
take  it  tor  many  months  continuously,  in  much  the  same  way  as  opium-eaters  eat 
opium.  They  commence  with  taking  the  eighth  of  a  nut  a  day,  and  gradually 
increasing  their  allowance  to  an  entire  nut,  which  would  be  about  twenty  grains. 
If  they  eat  directly  before  or  after  food,  no  unpleasant  effects  are  produced  ;  but 
if  they  neglect  this  precaution,  spasm^  result. 
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^ CnltnrCs  Atlas  of  the  World;  Illustrating  Physical  and  Political  Geography. 

Jy  Geokge  W.  (vOLton.  Accompaniecl  by  Descriptions,  Geographical,  Statist- 
ical, and  Historical.  By  Richard  Swainson  Fisher,  M.  D.  Volume  1, 
^i^orth  and  South  America,  etc.  Volume  2,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Oceanica, 
etc.     New  York  :  J.  H.  Colton  &  Co 

Golton's  Atlas  of  the  World  may  truly  be  called  a  magnificent  work,  and  is 
Bch  superior  to  any  former  production  of  a  like  nature.     It  consists  of  two 
lumcs.  of  imperial  folio  size.    The  first  is  devoted  to  the  American  Continent, 
xid  contains  sixty-three  large  maps,  besides  numerous  plans  of  cities  and  small 
aps  of  vicinities  of  cities.    The  second  is  devoted  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
ceanica,  etc..  and  contains  thirty-six  large  maps,  including  several  charts  illus- 
■^yating  plivsical  geography.     In  both  volumes  the  maps  arc  severally  accompanied 
^y  Dr.  Fi.shcr'8  descriptions  of  the  countries  represented.     The  entire  work  is 
^iistinguished  by  magnitude  of  design,  and  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  detail.     In 
tie  preparation  of  all  the  maps  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  obtain  the  most 
<5orrect  materials,  and  official  publications  were  used,  wherever  possible,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others.     The  maps  referring  to  the  United  States  have  been,  with- 
oat  exception,  drawn  from  the  public  archives.     The  surveys  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  General  Lamlofficc  and   Coast  Survey-office  furnished  the  ge- 
ographical and  hydrographical  outline  of  an  extensive  portion  of  the  country. 
Some  drawings  have  been  founded  on  the  surveys  made  by  State  authorities,  by 
improvement  companies,  and  other  reliable  parties.    The  delineations  of  the  un- 
8Cttle<J  portions  of   the  country  are  based  on  the  maps  and  reports  originally 
made  by  Fremont  and  other  explorers.     The  maps  of  the  several  States  exhibit 
the  lim^  of  canals  and  railroads,  completed  and  m  progress,  also  the  post-roads. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  maps  ol  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  and 
the  Wc^t  Indies,  much  inlbrmation,  not  before  incorporated  into  general  maps, 
was  obtained],  and  in  numerous  instances  access  was  had  to  maps  still  in  manuscript, 
and  usc-d  only  for  government  purposes.     The  several  countries  of  Europe  and 
other  civilized  portions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  have  been  accurately  surveyed, 
and  hence  the  maps  representing  them  are  eminently  authentic.     All  the  maps  are 
cojrravcd  in  the  best  style,  their  lettering  is  neat  and  distinct,  and  they  are  taste- 
fully colored.    The  descriptive  portions  of  the  Atlas  have  been  written  by  Richard 
'S.  Fisher,  M.  D.,  who,  by  his  numerous  works,  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world 
as  an  accomplished  geographer  and  eminent  statistician.     His  descriptions  are 
^cci net  accounts  of  all  States  and  countries  in  the  world,  presenting  that  informa- 
tion which  is  the  most  desirable  and  useful  respecting  their  geography,  resources, 
commerce,  and  prominent  interests,  with  an  outline  of  their  institutions,  political, 
religious,  and  educational.     The  statistics  relative  to  the  several  subjects  treated 
Qpon  are  derived  from  authentic  sources,  and  from  the  most  recent  censuses ;  and 
toey  appear  to  have  been  compiled  with  care  and  after  diligent  rcisearch. 

t^—Scamvatias :  from  Gibd  Tarek  to  Stambnul.  By  Harry  Grinoo,  (Lieut. 
Wise,  United  States  JS'avy,)  author  of  "I^s  Gringos"  and  "Tales  for  the 
MariDes."    12mo.,  pp.  362.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner. 

A  light  record  of  a  cruise  on  board  a  ship-of-war  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
title  of  **  Scampavias  "  was  taken  from  the  name  given  to  the  clipper  dispatch  ves- 
sels, used  by  toe  Knights  of  Malta  in  the  olden  times,  and  means  literally  Kuo- 
tways.  Lieut.  Wise  has  furnished  an  account  of  his  cruise  which  is  much  more 
interesting  than  ordinary  books  of  travels.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with 
many  wonderful  adventures,  but  his  narrative  is  so  lively  that  it  throws  the  charm 
of  adventure  around  all  the  incidents  of  his  cruise  and  his  visits  on  shore.  His 
joumal  is  illustrated  from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by  another  officer  of  the 
navy. 
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3. —  The  Private  Correspondence  of  Daniel  Webster,      Edited  by  Fletcher 
Webster.     In  2  vols.,  8vo.,  pp.  540, 675.     Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  private  life  of  a  preat  man  is  always  interesting.  Few  men,  either  as 
statesmen  or  jurists,  have  filled  a  larger  space  in  the  minds  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  names  of  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun,  had  become,  long  before  their 
deaths,  as  familiar  to  tlie  people  of  the  United  States  as  any  "  household  words.'* 
The  present  volumes  contain  a  brief  but  exceedingly  interesting  autobiography  of 
the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Webster's  life,  and  we  only  regret  (very  generally  shared 
with  his  countrymen)  that  it  is  not  more  full,  and  brought  down  to  near  the  close 
of  his  life.  It  is  well  and  truly  remarked  by  his  son,  the  editor  of  the  work,  that 
every  letter  of  Mr.  Webster  had  in  it  something  instructive,  entertaining,  or 
characteristic,  which  caused  its  omission  to  be  doubtfully  and  reluctantly  decided 
upon — though  such  a  result  was  repeatedly  unavoidable  in  order  not  to  swell 
the  volumes  to  an  inconvenient  size,  or  too  much  increase  the  number.  A  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  tliis  collection  of  his  letters,  which  occupy  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  volumes,  is  the  absence  of  harsh  epithets  or  denunciatory  remarks — 
none  of  them,  we  are  informed,  need  be  withheld  from  the  public  out  of  consid- 
eration to  the  writer.  This  is  more  remarkable  as  expressions  of  political  opinion 
not  unfrequontly  occur  in  his  letters.  In  addition  to  the  autobiography  and  let- 
ters of  Mr.  Webster,  the  volumes  contain  some  letters  addressed  to  him,  cbiefl\* 
from  his  brother  and  early  friends  and  relatives,  from  distinguished  cotemporari  ?s 
with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and  from  occasional  correspondents  of  eminence,  or 
from  those  illustrious  men,  long  since  become  historical  personages,  whose  letters 
form  connecting  links  between  the  late  and  preceding  generations.  It  is  in  our 
judgment  a  judicious,  well-considered  publication,  and  will  prove  exceedingly 
valuable  at  some  future  period,  more  favorable  to  a  true  appreciation  of  his  char- 
acter, when  a  complete  biography  of  the  great  American  statesman  shall  be  un- 
dertaken in  the  spirit  of  a  just  and  generous  inpartiality. 

4. — School  Days  at  Rnghy.    By  an  Old  Boy.    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  Rugby  School,  and 
of  the  Rugby  school-master.  Dr.  Arnold  ;  and  every  year  the  tidings  came  that 
the  reputation  of  the  school  was  ever  rising  higher  and  higher,  and  that  the  use- 
fulness of  its  founder  was  daily  increasing,  until  the  sad  news  came  that  the 
teacher  was  no  more.  This  book  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Arnold,  without  special 
permission,  and  certainly  she  cannot  but  be  proud  of  the  tribute  herein  paid  to 
ner  husband's  memory.  The  author  has  not  forgotten  the  days  of  his  youth,  and 
bluff,  merry  English  fads  live  in  his  pages.  The  character  of  Dr.  Arnold  is  beau- 
tifully drawn — we  have  never  met  with  any  account  of  him  which  seemed  to  be 
so  true.  His  elegant  scholarship,  his  wise  tuition,  and  above  all  his  genial  dis- 
position and  truly  Christian  virtues,  are  represented  with  the  pen  of  a  master. 
Rightly  is  the  author  called  an  *'  old  boy,"  for  he  adds  to  a  boy's  ardent  love  for 
his  instructor  a  manly  appreciation  of  character  and  of  principle,  that  gives  a 
dignity  to  the  charm  of  the  narrative. 

6. — Cotton  is  King;  or  the  Culture  of  Cotton,  and  its  relation  to  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce ;  and  also,  to  the  Free  Colored  People  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  those  who  hold  that  Slavery  is  in  itself  Smful.  By 
David  Christy.     New  York  :  Derby  &  Jackson. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  the  work,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  the  first  edition 
the  author's  name  was  withheld.  He  disclaims  the  idea  attributed  to  him  by  a 
reviewer  of  the  work,  that  he  had  endeavored  *'  to  prove  that  slavery  is  a  great 
blessing  in  its  relations  to  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce."  He  says 
there  is  nothing  in  the  work  to  justify  such  an  assertion  ;  but  thinks  he  has  proval, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  the  products  of  slave  labor  are  in  such  universal 
demand,  that  it  is  impracticable  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  world  to  over- 
throw the  system.  Various  other  charges  have  been  made  against  the  work, 
which  it  is  not  our  province,  in  this  place,  at  least,  to  discuss.  We  may,  however, 
commend  the  work  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  discussion  of  the  topics 
it  embraces,  and  they  are  of  a  character  to  interest  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Merchants*  Magazine, 
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^' — Narrative  ff  (he  Exveditian  f>fan  American  Squadron  to  the  China  Seas 
ond  Japan;  Performed  in  the  Years  1852,  1853,  and  1854,  Under  the  Oom- 
naod  of  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry,  U.  S.  Navy,  by  Onler  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Stata*.  Compiled  from  the  Original  Notes  and  Journals  of 
Commodore  Perrv  and  his  Officers,  at  hia  request  and  under  his  supervision. 
By  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Royal 
Bvo.,  pp.  624.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  highly  interesting  and  valuable  volume  is,  in  every  way,  a  most  satisfao- 
account  of  the  United  States  Expedition  to  Japan.    The  task  of  preparing 
narrative  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Hawks  at  the  earnest  request  of  Commodore 
erry,  who  desired  that  the  work  should  be  executed  by  other  hands  than  his 
own — sioce  the  facts  here  embodied  were  to  be  gathered  not  merely  from  the 
Ipages  of  his  own  joarnal,  but  horn  those  also  of  several  of  his  officers,  as  well  as 
from  their  (^cial  reports  to  him  ;  and  he  thought  it  best  that  a  connected  narra- 
tive of  all  the  important  events  should  be  prepared  from  the  various  materials. 
These  were  abunoant,  consisting  of  the  manuscript  journal  of  the  commodore,  in 
three  large  folios,  and  his  official  correspondence  ;  the  journals  of  his  secretary 
and  other  officers,  the  diaries  of  the  fleet  captain  and  flag-lioutenants,  the  official 
reports  of  gentlemen  detailed  for  special  duties,  and  the  public  documents  con- 
nected with  the  expedition.    Dr.  Hawks'  labors  appear  to  have  been  most  judic- 
iously and  ably  performed,  and  thus  we  have  the  skillful  relation  of  one  mind 
founded  on  the  information  gathered  by  many  observers.     In  those  portions  of 
the  narrative  where  the  commodore's  journal  could  best  be  used,  this  was  done, 
as  being  the  course  most  likely  to  avoid  error,  and  thus  in  many  instances  the 
language  of  the  volume  is  a  verbatim  copy  from  his  journal.    The  preliminary 
labor  of  arranging  chronologically  the  incidents  collected  from  all  sources,  and  of 
presenting  them  in  a  connected  form,  was  performed  by  Mr.  Robert  Tomes,  M.D., 
who  also  sketched  some  portions  of  the  narrative.    In  this  way  the  whole  story 
was  written  out  in  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  its  publication  was  ordered  by 
Congress — a  result  which  would  otherwise  have  been  unattainable.    The  narra- 
tive is  preceded  by  an  introduction  of  a  hundred  pages,  which  is  a  systematic 
accoont  of  the  extent  and  geography  of  Japan,  origm  of  its  people,  its  govern- 
ment and  religion,  its  past  relations  with  the  Western  civilized  nations,  its  pro- 
gress in  industrial  arts  and  the  extent  of  its  civilization,  its  literature  and  fine 
arts,  and  its  natural  productions ;  and  this  sketch  also  includes  a  history  of  cer- 
tain events  which  have  transpired  since  the  expedition  and  during  its  progress. 

I.—The  Bay-Path;  a  Tale  of  New  England  Colonial  Life.  By  J.  G.  Holland, 
author  of  the  "  History  of  Western  Massachusetts,"  etc.  12nio.,  pp.  418. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 

The  names,  localities,  characters,  and  leading  incidents  of  this  tale,  are  histor^ 
ical.  The  tale,  (which  opens  in  1638  in  Agawam,  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  of  the 
present  day,)  is  in  reality,  a  section  of  history  withdrawn  from  its  location  and 
lektioDS,  and  endowed  with  a  life  and  spirit  which  aim  to  be  consistent  and  har- 
nooious  with  the  body  of  facts  with  which  they  are  brought  into  association. 
The  nnmeroos  characters  introduced  into  the  volume  are  skilfully  made  to  picture 
forth  the  workings  of  human  nature  under  the  stern  rule  of  the  Puritans,  and  at 
the  same  time  much  interesting  information  is  given  respecting  the  habits  of  the 
pioneers. 

8. — Examples  from  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  By  Mrs.  L.  H. 
SiaouRNEY.    First  series.    16mo.,  pp.  349.    New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner. 

This  Yolame  contains  biographical  sketches  of  persons  born  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  were  especially  distinguished  for  virtue,  piety,  and  general  excel- 
lence of  character.  Although  especially  designed  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  it 
furnishes  interesting  reading  for  those  of  mature  age.  The  second  series,  in  con- 
templatioD,  will  contain  the  lives  of  those  persons  of  this  century,  who  may  safely 
be  taken  as  models  by  the  young. 
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9. — Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit;  or,  Comraemorative  Notices  of  Dist in- 
wished  Amcricon  Clergymen,  of  various  Denominations,  from  the  Early  Set- 
tlement of  the  Country  to  the  close  of  the  Year  Eijrhteen  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
five.  With  nistorical  Introductions.  By  William  B.  Spragdk.  D.D.  Vols. 
1  and  2— Trinitarian  Congregational— 8vo.,  pp.  723-778.  New  York  :  Rob't 
Carter  &  Brothers. 

These  massive  volumes  constitute  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to 
Amei  ican  bioprraphy  and  history,  and  are  the  first  two  of  a  series  which,  when 
completed,  will  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  ever  issued  in  this  countnr. 
The  whole  design  contemplates  the  publication  of  the  best  attainable  memoir,  m 
brief,  of  every  deceased  American  clergyman  who  may  justly  be  called  distin- 
guished. The  general  principle  of  the  editor  has  been  to  include  those  who  were 
eminent  for  their  talents,  their  acquirements,  or  their  usefulness,  or  who  were 
particularly  distinguished  in  their  history ;  and  in  making  the  selection  he  has 
taken  the  judgment  of  the  most  eminent  living  ministers  in  each  denomination, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  several  memoirs  are  written  by  the 
pert«on  or  persons  best  fitted  to  write  them,  and  thus  the  list  of  contributors  em- 
braces not  only  a  good  share  of  the  most  eminent  living  clergy,  but  also  many 
eminent  laymen.  Only  with  regard  to  some  of  the  earliest  divines  has  resort  been 
had  to  printed  authorities.  Each  of  the  large  denominations  will  have  one  or 
more  volumes,  according  to  the  number  of  subjects  it  respectively  furnishes.  Dr. 
Sprague  has  already  been  occupied  ten  years  in  the  preparation  of  the  series.  He 
mentions  in  his  preface  of  August  11th,  1856,  as  an  illustration  of  the  importance 
of  his  work,  that  of  about  five  hundred  and  forty  individuals  who  have  contributed 
to  it,  seventy-nine  had  then  deceased,  and  fifty-two  have  a  place  in  it  as  both  con- 
tributors and  subjects.  Many  of  the  contributors  are  far  advanced  in  old  age. 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  editor  has  obtained  their  accounts  of  their  early  cotera- 
poraries  and  associates,  which  must  otherwise  soon  have  perished,  but  may  now 
be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The  impartiality  and  faithfulness  of  the 
editor  are  evident  from  his  labors,  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  him  and 
his  works  need  no  assurance  that  he  has  executed  his  laborious  task  with  the 
utmost  diligence.  Future  generations  will  be  thankful  that  he  was  incited  to  the 
tabk,  and  hold  his  name  in  affectionate  remembrance. 

10. — Life  in  iLs  Lower,  Intermediate,  and  Higher  Forms ;  or.  Manifestations  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  Natural  History  of  Aniraa»s.  By  Philip  Henry 
GossK,  F.  R.  S.     r2mo.,  pp.  3G3.     New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

The  researches  of  modem  science,  aided  by  the  inventions  which  it  has  brought 
ii:to  requisition,  have  done  much  to  make  us  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of 
LiFK,  as  everywhere  visible  throughout  animal  creation.  This  volume  describes 
tl  e  various  phases  of  animal  life,  commencing  at  the  foot  of  the  scale,  where  we 
cjitch  the  fifst  glimmering  of  the  vital  spark,  and  traces  it  step  by  step  upwards 
ti  rough  its  various  developments  and  changes,  its  forms  and  functious.  In  this 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  animated  being,  the  author  has  of  necessity  introduced 
tl  ose  scientific  terms,  which  are  usually  confined  to  the  treatises  used  by  scholars 
ui:d  learned  men,  but  he  has  done  so  in  such  a  remarkably  intelligible  way,  that 
Lis  whole  work  may  be  read  with  ease  by  any  one  who  can  read  at  all.  Aside 
liom  the  instruction  conveyed,  we  know  of  no  work  of  similar  design,  which  may  be 
read  with  equal  pleasure.  The  author's  style  is  very  interesting,  and  his  anecdotes 
j»re  fresh.  The  work  is  suitable  for  youth,  but  will  be  even  more  gladly  hailed 
I'y  those  who  of  mature  years  take  time  to  peruse  works  of  this  character. 

11. —  Wells'  every  Man  his  own  Lawyer y  and  United  States  Form  Book,  being  a 
Complete  Guide  in  all  Matters  of  Law  and  Business  Negotiations,  for  every 
State  in  the  Union.     12mo.,  pp.  318.     New  York  :  John  G.  Wells. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  which  has  already  been  circulated  extensively 
throughout  the  Union.  It  contains  numerous  legal  forms,  with  instructions  for 
proceeding  in  suits  and  business  transactions,  without  legal  assistance. 
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12. — Memoirs,  Joarnal,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.  Two  volumes,  royal  8  vo.,  pp.  1,079. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Thomas  Moore  by  his  will,  written  in  1828,  confided  to  Lord  John  Russell  tho 
task  of  looking  over  his  papers,  letters,  and  journals,  for  the  purpose  of  formin'j^ 
from  them  some  kind  of  publication  which  might  make  some  provision  for  his 
wife  and  family.     His  latter  years  were  clouded  by  loss  of  memory  and  a  help- 
lessness almost  childish,  and  from  1849  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1852, 
his  memory  failed  still  more,  and  the  liji^ht  of  his  intellect  grew  still  more  dim, 
though  there  was  never  a  total  extinction  of  that  once  brilliant  flame.     Upon  his 
decease.  Lord  John  Russell  receivetl  his  diary  and  letters,  and  undertook  to  ar- 
range them  for  publication.    The  character  of  Moore  now  stands  portrayed,  and 
his  defects,  as  well  as  his  good  qualities,  are  placed  on  record  in  his  own  words. 
His  lordship  observes,  that  he  has  not  pretended  to  be  the  biographer  of  Moore, 
but  has  left  the  world  to  form  their  own  judgment  without  extenuation — not  from 
want  of  regard  to  his  friend,  but  from  greater  regard  to  truth.    "  Those  biogra- 
phers  who  exalt  every  merit  of  their  hero,  and  defend  all  his  actions,  either  de- 
ceive themselves,  or  wish  to  impose  upon  the  world.     That  which  is  instructive 
in  itself  is  the  study  of  men  as  they  were."    "  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  reflect  that 
the  men  of  our  age  and  our  nation,  whose  characters  have  been  unfolded  to  the 
world  by  the  publication  of  their  letters  and  their  lives,  have  been  proved  gen- 
erally to  be  men  of  honest  hearts  and  purc  intentions."     From  these  extracts  tlu' 
coarse  of  the  editor  will  be  understood,  and  doubtless  it  will  be  approved  by  all. 
The  work  is  got  out  in  very  excellent  library  style,  adding  much  to  its  internal 
attractiveness. 

13. — Harpers*  Story-Books :  A  Series  of  Narratives,  Dialogues,  Biographies,  and 
Tales,  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Young.     By  Jacob  Abbott. 

This  series  of  books  has  already  reached  nine  volumes.  The  books,  though 
called  story-books,  arc  not  intended  to  be  works  of  amusement  merely  to  those 
who  may  receive  them,  but  of  substantial  instruction.  The  nine  volumes,  the 
first  of  which  appeared  in  1854,  comprise  a  great  variety,  both  in  respect  to  the 
sabjects  which  they  treat,  and  in  the  form  and  manner  in  which  the  subjects  are 
presented.  The  end  and  aim  of  all  is  to  impart  useful  knowledge,  develop  the 
thinking  and  reasoning  powers,  teach  a  correct  and  discriminating  use  of  language, 
present  good  models  of  good  conduct  for  imitation,  and  bad  examples  to  be 
(banned,  and  explain  and  enforce  the  highest  principles  of  social  and  moral  duty. 
The  character  of  the  author  of  these  admirable  books  guaranties  the  fulfillment 
in  the  future  of  a  design  which  has  thus  far  been  so  admirably  executed.  We 
have  noticed  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  the  volumes  as  they  have  from  time  to 
time  appeared,  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  of  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  whole  series,  because  we  are  quite  sure  they  will  prove  valuable 
auxiliaries  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the  young,  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  the  best  sources  of  agreeable  amusement.  Most  of  them  are  books, 
that  will  almost  equally  interest  readers  of  every  age  and  condition.  Every  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  a  easy,  graceful,  and  popular  manner,  and  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  the  common  mind  of  the  younger,  and  the  more  advanced  reader. 

14. — An  Etyniol(^ir.al  Dictionary  of  Family  and  Christian  Names.  With  an 
E^y  on  their  Derivation  and  Import.  By  William  Arthur,  M.A.  12mo., 
pp.  300.     New  York  :  Sheldon,  lilakeman  k  Co. 

This  is  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  book,  and  the  first  of  the  kind.  It 
i«  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the  origin  of  names,  with  a  dictionary  of  several 
thousand  family  names,  and  similar  dictionaries  of  Christian  names,  and  the 
names  of  women.  It  embraces  surnames  derived  from  the  English,  Saxon,  Dutch, 
Danish,  German,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  (Celtic,)  Cornish,  British,  and  other  languages, 
and  has  been  prepared  by  long  and  careful  research.  Its  perusal  will  gratify  tho 
natural  cariosity  which  most  people  have  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  their  names, 
ud  at  the  same  time  convey  much  historical  information. 
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15. — The  Rangers  and  Regulators  of  the  Tanaha ;  or,  Life  among  the  LawloHL 
A  Tale  of  Uie  Republic  of  Texas.  By  Chakles  Summebfield,  (A.  W. 
Abrington,  Late  Judge  of  the  Rio  Grande  District,)  author  of  '*  Sketches  of 
the  Southwest."    12mo.,  pp.  397.    New  York  :  Robert  M.  De  Witt. 

The  author's  design  in  this  work  was  to  give  explicitly  an  accurate  picture  ol 
one  phase  in  the  development  of  Southwestern  liie,  namely,  the  pioneering  or 
transition  state,  and  inferentially  to  account  for  its  existence.  This  first  design 
was  to  present  the  matter  in  a  purely  narrative  form,  with  precise  localities,  namoi, 
and  dates ;  but,  upon  reflection  that  such  course  would  be  unnecessarily  harsh 
towards  the  relatives  of  many  who  were  engaged  in  the  stormy  scenes,  he  deter- 
mined to  exhibit  the  facts  in  the  shape  of  a  story,  and  confine  himself  strictly  to 
the  truth.  On  this  plan  he  has  furnished  a  tale,  which  is  marked  with  much  of 
dark  and  gloomy  coloring,  being  the  records  of  a  period  of  strife,  turbulence,  and 
general  combat,  when  in  the  absence  of  all  legitimate  authority  and  regular  or* 
gauization,  the  remedy  of  "  lynching  "  is  the  natural  result.  He  remarks,  how- 
ever, that  this  transitional  period  is  not  peculiar  to  any  section  of  the  country, 
having  been  witnessed  in  several  of  the  States  when  first  settled,  and  that  every- 
where it  has  been  the  efiect  of  the  same  social  causes.  In  this  light,  his  won 
may  be  considered  as  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Soathwest, 
and  mutatis  mutandis  to  that  of  portions  of  the  Mississippi  V  alley. 

16. — 7^  Geography  (f  Nature;  or  the  World  as  it  is.  By  M.  Vulubt. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  a  Lady.  12mo.,  pp.  611.  Boston :  Hickling, 
Swan,  &  Brewer. 

The  arranffemeut  of  this  work  is  admirable.  It  is  divided  into  ten  chapters : — 
1.  The  Eartli  and  the  Planetary  System.  2.  The  Earth  and  its  Motions.  3. 
General  Observations  on  the  Continent.  4.  General  Observations  on  the  Oceans. 
5.  Description  of  the  Oceans.  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10.  The  Continents  of  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe,  America,  and  Oceanica.  In  each  of  these  general  divisions  we  have  the 
natural  subdivisions  in  sections.  With  each  locality  and  region  named,  "  a  vivid 
description  of  its  permanent  natural  productions  and  phenomena,"  illustrated 
with  numerous  pictorial  embellishments,  and  "  interesting  facts  drawn  from  na- 
tural history,"  is  given.  The  several  oceans.  Northern,  Southern,  Atlantic,  In- 
dian, and  Paciiic,  are  characterized  by  their  winds  and  currents,  their  curious  and 
useful  vegetables  and  animals.  Each  continent,  in  its  components,  is  also  presented 
as  a  whole  and  in  part,  indicating  its  aspect,  climate,  minerals,  vegetables,  animals, 
and  population.  The  translation  appears  to  be  at  once  faithful  and  accurate. 
It  is,  in  our  judgment  well  calculated,  not  only  to  awake  an  interest  in  the  study 
of  physical  geography,  but  one  that  will,  while  it  furnishes  materials  for  reflection, 
amply  reward  the  general  reader  and  the  youthful  learner. 

17. — Life  of  Tai-fting'toangy  Chief  of  the  Chinese  Insurrection.  By  J.  Miltov 
Mackie,  author  of  '*  Cosas  de  Espana,"  **  Life  of  Schamyl,"  etc.  12ma,  ppu 
371.    New  York  :  Miller  &  Curtis. 

Mr.  Mackie's  preface  informs  us  that  the  facts  contained  in  this  volume  have 
been  derived  principally  from  the  English  journals  published  in  China,  and  the 
ofllicial  Pekin  Gazette ;  from  the  communications  of  missionaries,  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic ;  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  H.  Marshall,  Commift- 
sioner  of  the  United  States  to  China,  published  in  Ex.  Doc.  No.  123 ;  from  a  col- 
lection of  the  proclamations  of  the  insurgents,  translated  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Medharst, 
Sr. ;  aq^  from  a  pamphlet  on  the  visions  of  Ilung-Sin-t^uen,  by  Theodore 
Hamberg,  missionary  of  the  Basle  Evangelical  Society,  to  which  this  work  is 
indebted,  also,  for  translations  of  several  of  Tai-ping-wang's  poems.  From  these 
materials  the  author  has  at  least  formed  a  connected  and  entertaining  story. 
The  recent  troubles  at  Canton  have  attracted  general  attention  to  the  subject  of 
tiie  condition  of  China,  and  the  present  work  will  prove  to  be  a  most  timely  pob- 
lication,  since  it  conveys  much  informa  ion  in  regard  to  the  position  of  public 
affairs  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  regaru  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Chinese  people,  or  rather  the  two  distinct  races  in  China,  the  Chmese  and  the 
Tartar  races,  the  latter  being  the  insurgents. 
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•'^•—7^  History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  By  William 
Robertson,  D.  D.  With  an  Account  of  the  Einperor*8  Life  after  his  Abdi- 
cation. By  William  H.  Prescott.  In  three  volumes.  8vo.,  pp.  618,  604, 
665.    Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

^  Dr.  Bobert8on*8  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  is  one  of  the  few  standard 
Awtorical  works  which  will  forever  nave  a  place  in  well-selected  libraries,  and 
liich  are  essentially  necessary  to  secure  what  is  called  a  finished  education. 
o'a  work  is  mainly  what  it  purports  to  be,  the  history  of  the  emperor's 

r.     It  is  a  work,  as  Hume  has  said,  "  composed  with  nobleness,  with  dignity, 
degance,  and  with  jud^ent,  to  which  there  are  few  equals."    His  account 
f  the  emperor's  life  after  his  abdication  is  disposed  of  in  some  six  or  seven 
^  and  these  few  pages  contain  many  inaccuracies.    But  Dr.  Robertson  had 
access  to  such  authentic  sources  of  information  as  would  have  enabled  him  to 
^sorrect  these  errors.     Such  information  was  to  be  derived  from  documents  in  the 
wchives  of  Simancas,  which,  in  Robertson's  day,  was  closed  against  the  native 
WB  well  as  the  foreigner ;  and  it  was  not  until  within  a  few  years  that  the  scholar 
lias  been  permitted  to  enter  its  dusty  recesses,  and  draw  thence  materials  to  illus- 
trate the  national  history.     Several  eminent  European  writers  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded,  and  have  published  elaborate  works, 
exhibiting  Charles's  character  and  conduct  in  his  retirement.     But  it  was  du<^to 
the  great  merits  of  Dr.  Robertson's  work,  and  to  the  reputation  which  it  enjoys, 
that  the  results  of  these  researches  should  be  consolidated,  and  formed  into  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  history  of  the  emperor's  reign.      For  this  task,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, that  no  one  possesses  qualifications  superior  to  those  ot  Mr.  Pre«jcutt. 
His  narrative  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  /.bird  volume,  and  is  written  in 
that  lucid  and  elegant  style  which  is  the  characteristic  of  all  of  Mr.  Prescott 's 
histories.    As  a  picture  of  the  closing  years  of  Charles  V.,  it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.    The  era  of  the  emperor,  and  the  events  here  treated,  are  of  the  most 
marked  interest.    It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  powers  of  Europe 
were  formed  into  one  great  political  system,  in  which  each  took  a  station,  wherein 
it  has  since  remained,  with  less  variation  than  could  have  been  expected,  alter 
the  shocks  occasioned  by  so  many  internal  revolutions  and  so  many  foreign  wars. 
Here  we  have  the  record  of  those  great  transactidns  in  his  reign,  the  effects  of 
which  were  universal  and  continued  to  be  permanent.    This  edition  is  exceedingly 
well  printed,  and  the  first  volume  contains  a  portait  of  the  emperor,  alter  the 
original  painting  by  the  great  Titl^n. 

19. — Illinois  as  it  is;  its  History,  Geography,  Statistics,  Constitution,  Laws, 
Government,  Finances,  Climate,  Soil,  Plants,  Animals,  State  of  Health, 
Prairies,  Agriculture,  Cattle-breeding,  Orcharding,  Cultivation  of  the  Grape, 
Timber-growing,  Market-prices,  Lands  and  Land-prices,  Geology,  Mining,  Com- 
merce, Banks,  Railroads,  Public  Institutions,  Newspapers,  etc.  etc.  By  Fred. 
Gbrdard.  With  a  Prairie  and  Wood  Map,  a  Geological  Map,  and  other  Il- 
lustrations. 12mo.,  pp.  451.  Chicago :  Keen  &  Lee.  New  York :  Fowler 
swells. 

Tbia  volame  probably  furnishes  the  best  general  view  of  the  history,  geography, 
laws,  government,  &c,  (as  indicated  in  the  title  page,)  that  has  yet  been  publish- 
ed. 'Vbe  author  contemplates  the  preparation  at  some  future  period  of  a  complete 
Gajsetteer  of  the  State.  The  present  volume  contains  just  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  every  intelligent  emigrant  to  one  of  the  most  desirable  locations  for 
sacoessfnl  settlement  should  possess.  The  progress  which  Illinois  has  made  in  all 
the  elements  of  industry  and  civilization,  is  almost  without  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  even  the  great  and  almost  marvelous  West. 

20.^ — Dog  and  Chrn ;  a  few  loose  Chapters  on  Shooting,  among  which  will  be 
found  some  Anecdotes  and  Incidents.  By  Joqnson  J.  Hooper,  of  Montgo- 
mery, Ala.    12mo.,  pp.  105.    New  York  :  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Cq. 

This  is  a  readable  and  instructive  little  manual  for  sportsmen,  and  will  be  fouid 
Qsefol  by  thoee  who  once  a  year  wish  to  poet  themselves  up  for  a  day's  shooting. 
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21. — The  Husband  in  Utah ;  or  Sights  and  Scenes  among  the  Mormoni ;  with 
Remarks  on  their  Moral  and  Social  Economy.  By  Austin  N.  Ward.  Mited 
by  Maria  Ward,  author  of  **  Female  Life  among  the  Mormons,"  12mo.,  pp. 
440.     New  York  :  Derby  &  Jackson. 

Maria  Ward,  the  editor  of  the  present  volume,  published  her  "testimony 
against  the  Mormon  delusion,"  under  the  title  of  "  Female  Life  among  the  Mor- 
mons." That  book  was  not  a  history  of  the  people,  their  progress,  or  their  creed. 
It  was  simply  a  record  of  hor  personal  experience — a  transcript  of  events  written 
from  memory.  The  succsss  of  that  work  has  induced  her  to  put  forth  another. 
It  is  the  experiences  and  adventures  of  a  man,  who,  taking  a  somewhat  different 
and  more  philosophical  view  of  the  Mormons,  corroborates  the  testimony  of  the 
author  of  the  first-named  work.  Austin  N.  Ward  was,  as  we  arc  told,  the 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Ward's  husband.  Bubsecjuently  to  her  escape  from  Mormoudom, 
he  took  the  overland  route  for  California,  stayed  among  the  Mormons  for  a  time, 
went  on  to  the  Gold  Region,  caught  cold  in  the  mines,  came  home  and  died.  He 
was  unmarried,  and  in  the  distribution  of  his  effects,  his  papers  were  given  to 
Mrs.  Ward,  who  hands  them  over  to  the  public,  without  omitting  a  sentence  **  be- 
cause it  did  not  agree  with  her  feelings  and  opinions,"  and  '*  carefully  preserving 
the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  writer."  Appended  to  the  volume  we  have 
the  "  Spiritual  Wife  System,"  as  '•  a  revelation  on  the  Patriarchal  order  of  matri- 
mony, or  plurality  of  wives,"  as  given  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  Seer,  in  Nauvoo, 
July  12th,  1843,  with  several  ** official  documents"  from  Governor  Hrigham 
Young  and  other  saints  of  the  settlement  in  Utah,  "  the  country  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake." 

22. — Isabel,  the  Young  Wife  and  Old  Love.  By  Jonx  Covdy  Jeaffreson,  author 
of**  Crew  Rise,"  &c.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  reprint  of  an  English  novel,  which  has  receive<l  its  full  share  of  praise  firom 
the  British  critics — enough  at  least  to  secure  the  approbation  of  American 
readers, 

23. — Reading  Without  Tears ;  or  a  Pleasant  Mode  of  learning  to  Read.  By 
the  author  of  ••  Peep  of  Day,"  &c.,  &c.  IGmo.,  pp.  136.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

The  best  and  prettiest  little  manual  for  little  ones  beginning  the  alphabet  of 
the  language  we  have  ever  seen. 

24. — 7*he  Torchlight ;  or  Through  the  Wood.  By  Harriet  A.  Olcott,  author 
of"  Isora's  Child."     New  York :  Derby  &  Jackson. 

The  furmer  romance  of  this  lady  was,  we  believe,  successful,  owing  either  to  the 
genius  of  the  author,  or  the  liberality  of  the  enterprising  publishers,  or  both. 
We  may  safely  predict  for  the  "  Torchlight,"  for  like  reasons,  equal,  if  not  still 
greater  success. 

25. — Massey's  Exhibition  Reciter,  and  Drawing-Room  Entertainments;  being 
Choice  Recitations  in  Prose  and  Verse,  together  with  an  Unique  Collection  of 
Petite  Comedies,  Dramas,  and  Farces.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Families.  By  Charles  M  asset.  Professor  of  Elocution  at  Burlington  College, 
N.  J.,  and  Mechanics'  Society  School,  New  York.  12mo.,  pp.  186.  New 
York :  Samuel  French. 


THE  IMPROVEMCIVT  OF  SEA3Ifi]V. 

Errata.  In  the  article  on  this  subject  in  our  last  number,  by  Dr.  Bell,  late  of 
U.  S.  Navy,  page  693,  8th  line,  instead  of  "  constituted"  read  construed ;  page 
694,  instead  of  "  ^200,000"  read  $2,000,000  ;  page  695, 11th  line,  instead  of 
"  geology"  read  geography. 
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Irt.  I.-tCOMH£RCE  and  TBiDE  OP  SODTHESN  RUSSIA. 

^"'^VilB  OF  IMPOKTATIOIIt  —  TSHDINCT  OF  POLITICAL  POLIOT— KILATIONI  TO  WimEmiT  imiora 

"-ClAKOKI  MOW   FROCK BDINO— THE   BLACK  BKA  AND  TBB  BBA  OF  ABOF  III  A  OB0ORAFB10AL  AllV 

OOIHIKCIAL  TIBW «—  BLBBDBP  ASIATIC  AND  BUROFBAN  GBABACTBR  OF  COMMBRCB  —  IHCBBABB 

A'lMFORTS  OVBR  BXFORTB — RAMS   OF   THB    RUtHAN   MKRCBANT— ^HB  ARMBNIANB— RBBOUROBB 

Oy  fOUrBBABTBRlf  RBOIONB  —  FACTS    COMCBRNINO    TBB    CLOIING   AND    OFBRINO   OF  TBB  BBA  OF 

AlOr— ^BB  COABTINO  TRADK— TBB  FORT!   OF  lODTBBRN    RD8IIA  IN  TBKIR  TRUB  RBLATION  TO 

TBB  INTBRIOR— BFFBOTB   OF    rPBAM    COMMUNICATION  —  COMFBTITION  OF  CBBTAIN  F0RT8|  RTBN 

tll»RR  THB  PRBBBRT  BTBTBM,  WITB  ODBtIA— CREDIT  OF  TBB  FORBION  BOVSBI  OF  ODBBtA  AND 

tBBlR  BFFBCTtVB  CAFITaL— FRINCIFALITIBS  OF  MOLDAVIA  AND  WALLACBU  IN  THBIR  RBLATION 

TO  RQMIAM  TRADB— 41BLATIONB  OF  ODB8IA  WITB  AUITRIA— TBB  COURIB  OF  BXCBANOB—- FVTURI 

UFLUBNCB  of  THB   BRITIIB  BANK  OF  CONITANTINOFLB— COMMBRCIAL  OFBRATIUNI  IN  TBB  BAIT 

— COMMBRCIAL    CONNBCTIONI    OF    RUItlA  WITB  VARIOUS  AIUTIC  FROV1NCBS  —  TRANMT  INLAND 

lOUTBB — WORKING  OF  POLITICS — C0HMBRC1AL  SCHKMK8  OF  RUSSIA — RUSSIAN    MANUFACTURBB— 

lUiBlAB  COMMBRCIAL  LBOISLATIOM— ACQUISITION  OF  NBW  TERRITORY  BY  RUSSIA— RIVBRB  AND 

RAILWATB—KIVR  OWX  IBTBRBSTB  IB  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Teu  rapid  increase  of  importation  in  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
tie  new  movements,  partly  of  a  political,  partly  of  a  mercantile  character 
—made  by  various  governments  interested  in  that  direction — would  appear 
mfficient  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  merchants  to  the  capabilities  of 
Southern  Russia — the  facilities  it  affords  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  to 
ihe  ezaminaUon  of  such  projects  as  exist  for  the  extension  of  our  own 
intercourse,  with  a  view  to  profitable  transactions.  It  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  Russian  government,  which  ever  makes  political  interests 
paramount  to  commercial  considerations,  is  disposed  to  regard  the  personal 
influence  of  the  free  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  less  apprehension 
than  the  people  of  any  other  country,  not  excepting  those  of  Greece ;  and 
that  ao  far  aa  the  political  policy  which  it  upholds  will  allow,  and  so  far 
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as  material  interests  can  be  made  subservient,  it  is  disposed  to  favor  ui 
beyond  any  other  maritime  power.  The  articles  indispensable  in  its  pres- 
ent state,  Kussia  would  rather  prefer  to  take  from  this  quarter,  other  things 
being  equal. 

In  respect  to  Europe,  Russia  may  be  considered,  by  her  large  dealing  in 
cereals,  as  our  rival ;  but  if  we  are  enabled  to  supply  her  with  any  articles 
cheaper  than  she  can  get  them  elsewhere,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
we  shall  be  abundantly  compensated,  more  especially  as  our  trade  with 
the  Mediterranean  has  brought  us  into  close  connection  with  the  points 
whence  supplies  are  usually  shipped  for  ihe  Black  Sea. 

What  we  propose,  in  this  article,  is  to  render  our  merchants  more/amili«r 
with  the  means  of  communication  and  the  resultant  prospects — with 
the  character  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Russia — 
with  the  commercial  relations  of  one  Russian  port  to  another — and  again 
with  those  attached  to  other  provinces  near  to,  or  bordering  on,  the  same 
sea;  abo\e  all,  to  exhibit  beneath  the  surface  of  that  apparent  commer- 
cial revolution  which  is  now  proceeding,  the  nature  of  the  organization 
that  is  aimed  at,  and  the  true  elements  of  success  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  change  is  not  as  great  as,  at  first  sigbty 
it  would  appear — not  from  the  want  of  spirit  and  enterprise  among  our 
own  or  other  foreign  merchants,  but  from  the  depressing  nature  of  a  policy 
which  regards  commerce  as  of  quite  secondary  consideration — the  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  any  new  diversion  of  eflbrt  in  those  regions,  and  the 
present  initiatory  state  of  that  financial  system  which  is  designed  to  attach 
to  trade  and  commerce,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  Sea,  all  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  experience  of  Western  Europe,  in  the  matter  of 
finance,  as  applied  to  Asiatic  modes  of  dealing,  or  the  arbitrary  conditions 
imposed  by  imperial  ukases. 

The  Black  Sea,  which  washes  the  shores  of  Southern  Russia,  derives  no 
inconsiderable  importance  from  the  influx  of  three  mighty  rivers,  which 
seem  to  indicate  its  natural  outlet  to  the  country.  The  produce  which 
the  Danube  conveys  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  foreign  growth.  The  Pruth| 
which  pours  its  waters  into  the  Danube,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bessarabia,  is 
not  navigable.  If  we  now  look  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  we  find  that  it  has  a 
confined  basin,  little  depth,  shallow  grounds,  and  a  very  flat  shore.  At 
the  entrance,  ships  of  a  greater  draught  of  water  than  thirteen  feet  are 
compelled  to  discharge  there  a  part  of  their  cargoes  into  coasters,  which 
they  have  to  reship  on  passing  the  bar.  Notwithstanding  these  manifold 
disadvantages  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  its  navigation  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  commerce.  It  is  surrounded  entirely  by  Russian  territory,  and 
though  its  surface  is  not  great,  it  penetrates  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  greater  part  of  the  cereals  imported  from  Odessa  are,  of 
course,  first  shipped  on  the  Sea  of  Azof.  There  is  not  only  an  extraor- 
dinary variation  in  price,  but  in  the  capacity  of  supplying  grain  at  its 
different  ports. 

The  commerce  of  Southern  Russia  partakes  both  of  an  Asiatic  and 
European  character.  The  bare  exchange  of  produce,  together  with  the 
customary  forms  of  Western  commerce,  go  hand  in  hand.  The  latter  are 
of  comparatively  modern  growth,  for  until  recently  transactions  were  con- 
fined to  the  exchange  of  the  produce  of  the  peninsula  for  such  articles  m 
were  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Now,  for  half  a 
century,  custom-houses  have  been  planted  along  the  coasts,  and,  in  almost 
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•▼eiy  year,  imports  have  exceeded  exports.    There  is  quite  a  reversal  of 

tfae  tables  exhibited  in  1801,  when  the  English,  French,  Holland,  and 
ssian  flags,  having  obtained  permission  to  pass  the  Bosphorus,  the 
rain  that  was  shipped  was  paid  for  in  silver  roubles. 
Those  individuals  into  whose  hands  the  commercial  interests  of  Russia 
committed,  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  nobles,  but  rank  with  artists 
d  with  artisans.     There  names  are  to  be  found  in  a  special  register,  and 

"whoever  is  not  inscribed  in  this,  cannot  enter  on  commercial  pursuits. 

TThe  merchants  are  again  divided  into  guilds,  according  to  the  amount  of 

'tteir  capital,  a  certain  percentage  on  which  is  paid  into  the  treasury. 

TThe  first  guild  alone  can  have  ships  on  the  seas  and  boats  on  the  rivers. 

The  rights  of  the  lowest  guild  are  simply  confined  to  the  transportation  of 

inerchandise.     The  late  Emperor  Nicholas  sought  to  lessen  the  antagonism 

existing  between  nobles  and  merchants  by  giving  to  the  latter  the  title  of 

couMelors  of  commerce — a  vain  and  empty  epithet,  but  the  idea  was  quite 

in  keeping  with  Muscovite  predilections. 

As  to  the  number  engaged  in  commerce  we  may  state  that,  out  of  a 
population  of  sixty  million  of  souls,  the  figure  does  not  mount  higher 
than  seventy  thousand.  Each  year  will  witness  henceforth  a  rapid  increase, 
owing  to  the  increased  facilities  afforded  by  interior  development  and  the 
removal  of  not  a  few  weighty  restrictions.  Besides,  financial  combinations 
OQtside  of  Russia,  which  are  being  brought  to  bear  on  its  resources,  have 
leriously  interfered  with  Muscovite  cupidity,  and  proportionately  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  effort  and  of  action. 

The  Armenians,  at  present,  command  the  trade  of  the  southeastern 
regions  of  Southern  Russia.  The  connections  which  those  resident  at 
fioetow  have  formed  with  Astrachan,  Mosdok,  and  Kisbar,  almost  anni- 
hilates the  distance  that  is  between  them.  They  draw  annually  from  these 
({uarters  rice,  wine,  and  brandy,  and  receive  the  rough  produce  of  the 
eountry  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Armenian  spirit  of  combination  is  itself  so 
weak,  so  individualized,  so  selfish,  that  it  might  easily  be  superceded  by 
loperior  organization.  The  markets  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  have  recently 
received  additional  supplies  from  the  mountaineers  encamped  beyond  the 
Kuban  and  the  Terek,  who  send  thither  their  extra  stock  of  ox-hides, 
hare-skins,  furs,  and  wax. 

The  resources  of  these  countries  are  incalculable,  and  offer  the  greatest 
inducements  to  commercial  enterprise,  prudently  directed.  Taganrog, 
which  commands  the  Cossack  district  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  draws  hence 
its  supplies,  has  a  formidable  rival  in  St  Petersburg,  which  also  attracts 
produce  from  beyond  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek ;  yet,  though  the  large 
fonds  of  the  merchants  of  the  capital,  and  the  continual  fluctuations  in 

Cricea,  which  present  a  greater  chance  of  profit,  have  this  effect,  it  may 
e  fairly  presumed  that  the  lower  prices  at  Taganrog  will  attract  the 
attention  of  all  traders  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  steppes  between  the  Don 
and  the  Dnieper  are  sprinkled  with  colonies,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
ire  the  German.  The  trade  with  the  adjacent  parts  have  been  so  para- 
lysed that  the  colonists  engaged  in  raising  wool  have  had  to  carry  it  to 
Moscow  to  find  a  market 

Public  safety  and  commercial  interest  are  the  favorite  watchwords  of 
the  Russian  government,  but  under  these  terms  it  has  endeavored  to  con- 
centrate at  a  point  as  far  north  as  St  Petersburg  the  greater  part  of  the 
produce  of  Southern  Russia  that  enters  into  commerce.    Now  that  it  can 
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no  longer  be  a  gainer  by  the  inconveniences  that  result ;  it  merely  aims, 
by  a  series  of  restrictive  measures,  at  approximation  to  this  result.  Thm 
the  closing  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  very  fint 
principle  of  political  economy — which  teaches  that  the  farther  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  are  removed  from  each  other,  in  so  muoh  the  greater 
degree  will  commerce  be  shackled  by  intermediate  agents. 

The  import  trade  can  'only  have  its  proper  seat  in  the  ports  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof — for  the  purchasers  of  import  articles  have  never  been  able  to 
come  to  Kertch,  and  there  is  nothing  which  troubles  your  Russian  mer- 
chant so  much  as  the  chances  that  navigation  and  land  conveyance  would 
absorb  all  the  profits.  Up  to  the  present  time,  when  the  Sea  of  Azof  is 
opened  to  commerce,  necessity  compelled  the  merchant  to  send  his  goods 
by  coasters  from  Taganrog  to  Odessa,  or  even  to  Constantinople,  for  for- 
eign shipment  The  coasting  trade,  owing  to  the  same  causes  which  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  other  branches  of  industry,  has  been  very  back- 
ward, though  the  profits  have  been  immense.  Inequality  of  prices  at  the 
different  ports,  traceable  to  irregular  communication  between  them,  and 
defective  information  as  to  the  extent  of  supplies  and  demand,  have 
afforded,  and  will  for  some  time  continue  to  afford,  a  wide  field  for  spec- 
ulation. 

In  an  estimate  of  the  true  direction  of  our  commercial  interest,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  excellency  of  any  particular  port — for  so  long  as 
the  merchant  and  owner  find  a 'profit,  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
restrained  by  any  additional  risk  that  a  dangerous  port  may  present  It 
is  the  richness  of  a  country's  produce,  or  the  market  that  it  offers  for  for- 
eign merchandise,  that  constitutes  the  excellence  of  a  port  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  and  we  again  repeat  that  within  the  Sea  of  Azof  is 
to  be  found  the  true  seat  of  import  The  Crimea  has  little  of  which  it 
can  boast  Attached  to  the  immense  plains  of  New  Russia  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  stretching  into  the  sea,  but  removed  from  places  of  production 
and  consumption,  its  commerce  must  necessarily  confine  itself  to  the  wants 
and  to  the  products  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  To  these  we 
might  add  the  barren  steppes  of  the  Taurida.  A  few  hides,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  very  ordinary  wool  and  felts,  compose  the  whole  product  of 
the  country.  The  silks  and  cottons  of  Asia  form  the  basis  of  the  import 
trade  in  the  Crimean  ports;  and  the  constant  predilection  of  the  Tartars 
for  these  articles,  and  the  ancient  intercourse  established  by  the  Greeks, 
and  the  natives  of  the  Crimea,  with  Constantinople  and  Trebizond,  will 
doubtless  yet,  for  a  long  time,  preserve  to  them  this  branch  of  commerce. 
Steam  communication  will  immensly  facilitate  the  trade  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof.  Up  to  a  recent  period  Kertch,  which  we  could  alone  approach, 
carried  on  a  very  considerable  barter  trade  with  the  Circassians  and 
Abysinians,  who  exchanged  there  wax,  honey,  and  furs,  taking  back  the 
article  of  salt 

The  extension  of  trade  in  the  interior  by  the  Odessa  merchants  must^ 
of  course,  considerably  facilitate  their  means  of  carrying  on  the  import 
trade.  The  purchases  in  the  interior  are  commonly  made  by  indigenous 
Jews.  It  is  to  foreigners  the  town  owes  its  present  flourishing  condition* 
Tliese  carry  on  its  foreign  trade,  and  are  mostly  Greeks  and  Italians.  The 
establishment  of  a  fair  beyond  the  line  of  a  free  port  has  greatly  favored 
it ;  and  such  is  its  natural  position  that  no  other  port  on  the  Black  Sea 
will  ever  be  able  to  compete  with  it    In  the  vast  basin  attaching  to  it. 
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the  Dnieper,  the  Boug,  and  the  Dniester  commingle  their  waters.  The 
steam  commercial  fleet  now  about  to  ply  between  it  and  all  other  ports, 
will  allow  it  to  avail  itself  of  all  its  maritime  advantages. 

There  are  already  signs,  however,  of  one  or  two  Russian  ports  entering 
into  competition  with  Odessa.  The  only  means  by  which  that  city  main- 
tains competition  with  Taganrog,  is  by  the  credit  which  the  foreign  houses 
established  there  give  to  speculators  on  the  spot,  who  require  of  the 
dealers  in  the  interior  no  more  than  the  sum  necessary  to  cover  the  duty, 
or  at  most  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  articles  sold — the  remainder 
being  paid  after  the  dealer  has  realized  his  purchases,  and  when  he  comes 
•gain  into  the  market.  Odessa,  as  a  free  port,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
receiving  goods  of  the  first  quality — and  this  is  the  more  important  as  the 
town  itself  consumes  largely.  Of  the  articles  admitted  into  the  free  port,  but 
prohibited  in  the  interior,  the  principal  are  cotton  goods,  silk  goods,  woven 
woolen  gootis,  tea,  refined  sugar,  different  kinds  of  hardware,  and  numerous 
micles  ot  luxury  and  taste.  The  large  sale  found  for  these  articles  at 
Odessa,  maintain,  in  the  balance  of  the  exchange,  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  export  trade  of  this  port. 

With  regard  to  stuffs  of  Euro]>ean  manufacture,  Odessa,  on  this  account, 
imports  the  largest  quantity.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  while  the  import 
of  cotton  is  almost  stationary,  that  of  woolen  is  largely  increasing.  But 
I&mail,  Koslow,  and  Kertch  are  now  largely  trading  in  those  articles. 
They  are  also  of  importance  to  the  commerce  of  Theodosia,  which  supplies 
the  Tartar,  Armenian,  and  Greek  inhabitants  of  1  aurida,  and  the  adjacent 
governments.  It  is  evident  that  with  the  extension  of  consular  privileges, 
mod  the  establishment  of  American  or  of  "foreign"  merchants  of  capital 
in  other  Russian  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  large  commerce  might  be 
created  with  ourselves,  or  (extracted  from  these  points) — the  more  so  as  we 
could  easily  accommodate  ourselves  to  Asiatic  modes,  and  seek  out,  as 
individuals,  the  fairs  in  the  interior,  which,  in  a  commercial  view,  are 
central  points  of  communication  to  all  Southern  Russia. 

We  now  come  to  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  interference  of  the  western  powers,  the  late  occupa- 
tion by  Austria,  and  any  number  of  Turkish  protests,  is  virtually  Russian- 
iied.  As  industry  in  these  two  Principalities  is  confined  solely  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  raw  material,  all  other  merchandise  must,  of  course,  be  imported 
thither  from  foreign  countries,  and  as  soon  as  Russia  has  established  her 
cordon  of  custom-houses,  she  will  there  have  a  fine  opportunity  of  carry- 
ing out  her  commercial  views,  as  these  are  subordinated  to  political  in- 
terests. At  present  there  exists  an  equal  balance  of  trade  between  Aus- 
tria and  the  Principalities.  The  hides  she  buys  from  these  provinces 
return  in  a  manufactured  state;  the  flax  and  hemp  reappears  as  linen  and 
rope,  and  the  wool  as  cloth.  Had  the  obstacles  that  incommode  the 
navigation  of  tlie  Danube  been  entirely  removed,  the  sale  of  Austrian 
merchandise  in  the  Principalities  would  be  much  increased — and  here  is 
the  secret  of  Russian  opposition  to  that  measure,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  a 
transit  would  have  been  opened  for  some  description  of  goods  from  other 
eoantries.  As  there  is  commonly  want  of  funds  at  these  places  to  realize 
the  bills,  the  merchants  are  obliged  to  apply  at  Odessa. 

Owing  to  the  undue  privileges  attached  to  this  latter  city  from  political 
eonsideraUons,  involving  recourse  to  it  from  every  point,  and  leaving  the 
value  of  goods  introduced  into  the  town,  and  thus  excluded  from  being 
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objects  of  cora petition,  to  be  estimated  not  by  variation  in  their  European 
prices,  but  by  the  quantity  on  ihe  spot — cases  have  occurred  where  par- 
ticular goods  have  been  re-exported  from  Odessa  to  Constantinople,  and 
sold  there  at  a  profit,  notwithstanding  the  expenses  they  have  had  to  bear. 
Odessa  had  formerly  a  considerable  transit  trade  with  Austria,  which 
country  sent  thither  different  sorts  of  stuffs,  tea,  refined  sugar,  and,  more 
particularly,  hardware,  and  articles  oi  virtu ;  but  the  restrictions  placed 
by  Russia  on  this  commerce  have  reduced  it  very  considerably.  The  route 
by  land  possessed  two  great  advantages,  that  the  goods  were  not  subjected 
to  quarantine,  and  that  the  time  of  their  arrival  could  be  fixed  beforehand, 
for  as  far  as  operations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  Sea  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  a  necessity  of  extending  this  to  six  (»r  eight  months. 
Foreign  specie  is  commonly  higher  in  price  at  Odessa  than  elsewhere,  on 
account  of  the  greater  export  trade  there.  A  regular  course  of  exchange 
is  established  between  it  and  Brody,  Constantinople,  Moscow,  Petersburg, 
Trieste,  Vienna,  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam.  The  course  of  exchange 
at  Petersburg  being  commonly  more  advantageous  for  negotiating  foreign 
bills,  the  houses  of  Odessa  avail  themselves  of  it  very  often,  to  negotiate 
their  bills  there,  and  use  the  intervention  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  to 
draw  the  amount  by  means  of  transfers,  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than 
one-fourth  per  cent  upon  the  whole.  The  greatest  advantage  now  offered 
by  the  bank,  is  the  facility  with  which  sums  of  money  can  be  transferred 
in  all  the  principal  trading  towns  in  Russia.  Taganrog,  Ismail,  and 
Galatz,  have  a  course  of  exchange  established  with  Constantinople.  Galats 
has  even  a  very  frequent  intercourse  with  Vienna. 

As  to  the  fact  that  Odessa  is  the  tie-knot  for  al!  such  intercourse  as  at 
present  exists,  we  must  consider  the  necessary  influence  of  its  relative 
position,  when  the  Bank  of  Constantinople,  now  projected  by  English 
capitalists,  will  have  been  established  for  the  effecting  of  exchanges,  and 
extension  of  transactions  with  the  Black  Sea  ports.  We  are  not  speaking 
of  any  lessening  of  the  charges  of  commission,  any  extension  of  time  on 
notes,  or  even  any  influence  on  interior  operations  in  Asiatic  trade  :  neither 
of  a  greater  equality  of  prices  at  the  different  ports,  when  these  shall  thus 
be  brought  into  more  intimate  connection,  but  of  the  inevitable  effect  of 
more  regular  commercial  intercourse  conducted  with  the  aid  of  that  finan- 
cial science  which  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  in  this  country,  in 
England,  and  on  the  continent.  The  British  Bank  of  Constantinople  will 
effect  what  the  Bank  of  Odessa  never  could  ;  for  the  latter,  by  a  funda- 
mental law,  cannot  discount  bills  of  exchange  at  a  longer  period  than 
four  months. 

There  is  in  the  East,  the  absence  of  restrictions  and  inconveniences  in 
all  operations,  but  none  of  that  order  on  which  regularity  depends; 
while  capital,  the  great  mover  in  every  commercial  undertaking,  is  entirely 
wanting.  This  is  one  obstacle  that  bears  against  Russia,  for  the  Persians 
buy  very  few  goods  for  ready  cash,  and  must  commonly  have  ten  or  eighteen 
months*  credit.  A  joint-stock  company  that  was  formeid  in  Russia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading  with  Persia,  could  not  raise  even  300,000  roubles.  Ready 
cash  is  what  is  most  required  in  all  dealings  with  the  East.  What  foreign- 
ers accomplish  easily,  Russia  can  only  effect  by  great  efforts  and  numerous 
sacrifices.  At  the  same  time,  the  commercial  history  of  Russia  will  serve 
to  disclose  the  fact,  that  political  influences  have  more  and  more  with- 
drawn it  from  those  regions  of  Asia  not  in  Russian  possession.  We  have 
instanced  Redout  Ejile.    Russia  by  its  action  in  respect  to  that  port^  hay- 
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ing  paralyzed  the  industry  of  the  surrounding  country,  has  only  partially 
gained  the  end  had  in  view.  The  commercial  sacritice  has  proved  (greater 
than  was  anticipated,  for  not  only  is  the  number  of  vessels  that  would 
have  resorted  to  the  ports  of  the  Crimea  much  lessened,  hut  the  inhabitants 
in  the  regions  beyond  tlie  Caucasus,  with  their  wants  increased  by  getting 
accustomed  to  European  goods,  have  had  their  industry  stimulated,  and 
foreign  traders  have  established  themselves  in  the  country  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  indigenous  produce,  such  as  cotton  and  rice  of  Armenia :  the  silk 
of  Karabagh,  of  Chirvan,  of  Elizabethpol,  and  of  iJakou;  saHVon  and 
madder;  the  wine  of  Kacheti ;  the  common  wool  and  hides  of  (Georgia; 
maize,  millet,  wax,  tobacco,  nuts,  lurs,  (blue-fox,  marten,  sable,  otter,  bear, 
wild-cat,)  and  especially  the  box,  oak,  and  beach  wood,  produced  by  Min- 
grelia,  Gouriel,  and  Imeretia.  A  great  number  of  these  articles,  such  as 
dyes,  cotton,  silk,  are  used  in  the  manufactures  oC  Russia,  yet  the  whole 
trade  is  abandoned  to  foreign  merchants. 

Two  leading  features  in  the  commerce  of  Southern  Russia,  as  it  stands 
•t  present,  must  not  be  omitted.     1  he  first  of  these  is,  that  there  are  only 
a  small  number  of  Russian  merchants  who  do  business  on  their  owit  ac- 
count, the  greater  part  doing  it  by  commission  ;  so  that  the  want  of  capital 
is  replaced,  in  their  case,  by  credit.     The  second  point  is,  that  Odessa  is 
the  only  one  of  the  southern  ports  of  Russia  that  possesses  any  consider- 
able capital,  and   that  hohls  regular  intercourse  with  foreign  countries, 
t2ias  serving  as  a  medium'  for  other  places  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  for  remitting  money  for  post.     As  to  the  first-named  feature, 
^e  may  confidently  affirm  that  whatever  the  extent  to  which  restrictions 
«re  removed — and  we  have  now  the  right  to  have  a  consul  in  every  port  of 
the  Black  Sea — a  well  arranged  intercourse  will  always  be  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners.     Russia,  whilst  securing  her  special  political  aims,  ostensibly 
'works  on  behalf  of  commerce ;  as  her  purpose  is  to  change  the  line  of  the 
Caucasus  into  a  cordon  of  customs,  and  so  bring  an  immense  market  to 
her  very  gates.     The  products  of  her  indigenous  industry,  for  which  she 
cannot  now  create  a  consumption,  will  then  find  a  ready  sale.     Russia, 
looking  far  into  the  future,  hopes  then  to  avail  herself  of  the  taste  which 
the  inhabitants  have  acquired  for  European  merchandise,  and  of  the  im- 
provements of  conveyance  efl^ected  by  foreign  capital.     The  Muscovite 
cannot  be  beat  in  the  disposition  to  appropriate  to  his  own  self  the 
efforts  and  the  labors  of  others. 

Odessa  has  two  other  routes  of  commercial  communication  besides  the 
Bosphorous;  that  by  Moldavia,  Austria,  Poland,  and  Prussia,  to  the  coast; 
and  that  with  the  Transcaucasian  provinces  by  Redout  Kale.  The  transit 
by  land  is  regulated  by  a  fixed  duty,  which  must  be  paid  at  the  place 
at  which  the  transportation  commenced  ;  the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  their 
destination  being  proved,  the  greater  portion  of  the  transit  duty  is  refunded. 
Before  hostilities  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  Constantinople  was  the  great 
center  for  transports  coming  from  Asia ;  the  merchandise  taking  the  over- 
land route  into  Austria  was  expedited  by  way  of  Odessa.  Since  that  time 
the  water  route  has  been  preferred  to  a  land  route.  The  land  route  was 
alao  taken  by  the  transit  trade  of  Prussia  and  Austria  for  the  Levant,  so 
that  Russia  gained  largely  in  charges  for  transmission.  The  security  given 
for  the  non-introduction  of  prohibited  articles  at  Odessa  in  what  was  thus 
ooDveyed  was  enormous ;  but  a  company  of  Jews  organized  themselves 
together,  and  for  a  trifle  offered  to  furnish  the  security  required.  The 
pnacipal  articles  which  fed  this  transit  were  cottons,  silks,  woolens,  aad 
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refined  sugars ;  the  increase  on  the  charges  of  conveyance,  however,  suf- 
ficed to  close  up  this  route.  Another  illustration  was  thus  afforded  of  the 
peculiar  policy  of  Russia,  which,  witht  he  open  show  of  willingness  to  afford 
any  fiicilities  she  may  possess  to  favor  international  commerce,  in  articles 
which  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  her  own  products,  yet  sacrifices 
a  large  percentage  of  profit,  and  closes  a  popular  and  available  route, 
rather  than  give  admission  to  influences  and  encouragement  to  interests 
which  would  tend  to  decentralize  her  own  energies,  or  interrupt  the  work- 
ing of  her  absolute  political  system.  The  government,  however,  is  bound 
to  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  those  of  its  own  people,  who  have  had 
their  hopes  disappointed  by  any  such  arbitrary  act ;  it  must  supply,  in 
some  other  forms,  pay  to  carriers,  and  some  new  outlet  to  manufacturea. 
Thus,  when  restrictions  were  laid  on  land  transit,  causing  goods  from 
Leipsic  to  be  sent  by  the  route  over  Trieste,  whence  they  were  forwarded 
to  Redout  Kale,  the  Russian  manufacturei's  fancied  themselves  deprived, 
through  the  competition  of  strangers,  of  a  fair  market  for  their  goods,  and 
applied  for  an  extension  of  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
commerce  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Caucasus. 

Another  arbitrary  ukase,  which  deprived  vast  provinces  in  the  neigb- 
borhood  of  Redout  Kale,  of  any  advantages  to  be  derived  by  its  foreign 
connections,  annihilated  its  commerce.  The  same  purpose  led  in  this  case, 
for  pecuniary  interest  lay  quite  the  other  way.  The  greater  part  of 
foreign  vessels,  had  now  to  come  in  ballast,  tvhich  of  course  enhanced 
freiglits,  and  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  speculation  in  Russian  produce. 
But  Russia  was  intent  in  checking  any  intimacy  between  her  own  pro- 
vinces and  western  Europe.  She  knew  that  if  foreign  vessels  could  find  a 
market  for  their  commodities  at  Redout  Kale,  they,  on  their  return  from 
thence,  would  enter  some  Russian  port  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  there  load  a 
cargo  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  even  at  low  freights. 

Russian  policy  is  never  backward  in  forwarding  the  material  interests 
of  the  country,  when  such  action  does  not  interfere  with  political  aims. 
The  foreign  trade  in  the  provinces  beyoud  the  Caucasus  was  restricted,  in 
the  expectation  that  a  market  would  be  opened  to  articles  of  Russian 
manufacture,  not  only  in  the  interior  of  the  provinces,  but  also  in  Persia 
and  Turkey  ;  for  Armenians  no  longer  resorted  to  the  fair  of  Novgorod. 
But  this  exportation  failed,  and  the  Russian  merchandise,  conveyed  from 
Novgorod  down  the  Volga  to  Astrachan,  and  thence  by  sea  to  a  southern 
port  in  the  Caspian,  whence  it  reached  Tiflis,  was  undersold  by  the  Euro- 
pean goods  that  had  made  the  passage  to  Trebizond.  Besides,  had  Ru»- 
sia  any  advantage  in  this  respect ;  the  fact  remains  that  the  Armenians, 
by  whom  the  entire  trade  of  Georgia  and  Persia  is  carried  on,  are  obliged 
to  make  advances  to  the  Persians,  and  to  this  end  can  only  get  capital 
from  European  merchants.  The  Armenians  who  go  as  far  as  Leipsic  to 
make  their  purchases,  do  not  give  to  Russia  the  benefit  even  of  a  transit 
duty,  for  they  have  their  goods  sent  by  way  of  Trieste,  to  Trebizond,  and 
Tauris.  The  closing  of  the  port  of  Redout  Kale  has  thus  given  every 
possible  advantage  to  the  English  ;  and  limited  for  Russia  the  sale  of  her 
hardware,  her  china,  her  glass,  her  nankeens,  and  her  green  printed  calicoes, 
which  in  Georgia  might  have  entered  into  successful  competition  with 
foreign  goods.  Yet  in  this  result,  we  see  the  working  of  the  political 
policy  of  Russia,  which  is  ready  to  subject  every  interest  to  its  project  of 
dominion.    She  opened,  for  a  short  time,  the  Transcausian  ports  to  foreign 
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merchandise,  despite  tbe  interests  of  lier  own  manufacturers,  that  the 
Armenians  might  discover,  by  the  competition  thus  excited,  that  they 
could  get  goods  cheaper  elsewhere  than  in  Russia,  and  so  might  not  be 
tsmpted  to  intermix  with  all  classes  of  inhabitants  in  Russia.     This  is  the 
more  striking  from  the  tenacity  with  which  routes  of  trade  that  have  once 
been  established  continue  to  be  maintained  in  the  East     England  and 
Germany  now  supply  Persia  and  Anatolia  with  woolen  cloths,  ladies' 
cloths,  printed  calicoes,  cotton- thread,  paper,  sugar,  coffee,  glass,  porce- 
Itin,  iron,  tin,  and  steel  articles.     Russia  might  have  continued  to  main- 
Uin  at  Trebizond  competition  in  iron,  which  was  its  chief  branch  of  com- 
merce in  this  direction,  had  not  the  English  stamped  on  their  own  bars 
tlie  Russian  brand. 

Moscow,  out  of  a  population  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  in- 
toitants,  counts  a  hundred  and  sixty-nino  thousand  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures.   The  greatest  service  which  the  business  of  manufacture  affords  to 
^6  Russian  peasant  is  the  supply  of  labor  in  tho  winter — so  that  it  may 
^6  said  to  have  every  possible  stimulant     The  manufactures  of  Russia 
j^ve  certainly  favored  social  advanbement,  and  given  to  the  lower  classes 
^^ita  of  order,  economy,  and '  foresight ;  tho  qualities  most  essential  for 
•Ubduiog  rude  instinct,  and  modifying  actual  situation.     The  commercial 
^^^siation  of  Russia,  in  its  effect  upon  manufactures  and  trade,  favors  the 
^fibrt  of  every  individual  engaged  in  production,  or  is  so  designed;  indus- 
^^ial  labor,  such  as  will  afford  k  profitable  return,  is  without  a  limit  in 
^^nasia,  though  exercised,  for  the  most  part,  without  the  control  that  re- 
^^ta  from  proper  organization  ;  whilst  trade  and  commerce  are  engaged 
^n  by  thoee  who  have  not  even  acquaintance  with' their  technicalities. 
Accordingly,  in  every  article  of  Russian  manufacture,  there  is  always 
Something  defective ;  in  cotton  goods,  it  will  be  in  texture  or  color,  or  if 
In  neither  of  these,  in  the  length  of  the  piece.     The  fabrics  bear,  generally, 
tbe  resemblance  of  imitations.     All  the  fabrics  which  enter  into  Russian 
trade  and  commerce,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  namely,  those  which 
have  been  produced  with  sufficient  capital,  and  those  with  a  capital  alto- 
gether insufficient     This  may  be  determined,  at  a  glance,  by  the  degree 
of  finish.     The  manufactures  of  Russia  are  altogether  wanting  in  diversity, 
and  will  not  compare  in  this  respect,  or  in  others,  with  foreign  goods.  The 
general  price  of  merchandise  is  fixed  at  the  principal  points  of  the  empire, 
Mch  as  Tiflis,  Odessa,  Varsovie. 

In  Russia  it  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  tissues  which  employs  the 
ereatest  amount  of  capital,  and  greatest  number  of  hands.  There  baa 
Seen  immense  progress  in  this  branch  of  industry,  and  so  with  the  manu- 
bcture  of  muslin  de  laine,  which  it  furnishes  to  China.  In  both  there  has 
been  a  notable  reduction  in  price.  The  manufacture  of  mixed  stuffs  is 
aow  becoming  equally  important  In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
industry  of  Russia  has  made  a  rapid  stride,  and  a  comparison  of  the  man- 
ufiHstnring  districts  of  Moscow,  of  Vladimir,  of  Kalouga,  of  Kostroma,  of 
Nijni-Novgorod,  with  those  districts  which  are  strictly  agricultural,  will 
^id  to  something  like  a  fair  estimate  of  the  resources  which  this  form  of 
industry  offers  to  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  the  Russian  peasant 

The  commercial  legislation  of  Russia  is  certainly  very  popular,  and 
bears  upon  it  tbe  stamp  of  nationality.  The  Russian  tariff  does  not  pro- 
tect, as  is  commonly  believed,  the  isolated  interests  of  a  certain  number  of 
nuiu&ctarera;  it  procures  labor  for  thousands  of  peasants;  and,  indeed, 
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the  industrial  activity,  so  peculiar  to  Russia,  is  at  every  point  encouraged. 
Russia  has  hitherto  monopolized  there  the  sale  of  tarred  cordage,  aail 
cloth,  caviare,  and  henipseed-oil,  and  enters  into  competition  with  Austria 
in  leather,  and  in  articles  manufactured  from  iron,  steel,  and  copper,  rope, 
coarse  linen  cloth,  common  woolens,  flannel,  all  sorts  of  earthenware, 
and  china,  peltry,  and  paper.  Austria  has  the  great  advantage  over  Rui- 
sia  of  receiving  many  articles  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  which  will 
facilitate  the  exchange  of  produce;  whilst  Russia  takes  only  nuts,  raisins, 
salt,  wine,  and  firewood,  the  value  of  which  is  very  inconsiderable.  But 
no  sooner  will  these  Principalities  come  under  the  Russian  government, 
than  Austrian  dealers  will  have  little  chance  of  driving  a  considerable 
trade.  The  same  story  is  to  be  told  of  every  fresh  acquisition  of  territoiy 
by  Russia.     Colonial  merchandise  has  to  seek  out  new  transit  routea. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  Russia  has  been  actually  engaged 
in  the  process  of  advancijig  her  frontier  towards  the  south  and  east.  In 
several  directions  her  policy  has  been  crowned  with  success,  but  on  the 
vast  plains  of  Central  Asia,  where  at  first  sight  conquest  might  hafe 
seemed  most  easy,  she  has  encountered  obstacles  which  have  again  baffled 
her  ambition,  and  compelled  her  to  dissemble,  if  not  to  abandon  her  de- 
signs. Almost  any  other  empire  would  consider  the  addition  of  such 
countries  to  its  dominions  rather  a  burden  than  a  gain,  since  the  expense 
of  governing  provinces  so  distant,  and  so  difficult  to  be  kept  in  subjection, 
would  be  thought  more  than  to  counterbalance  the  advanta^,  whatever 
they  might  be,  of  possessing  them.  But  in  the  case  of  Russia  and  Chine, 
States  in  many  respects  analogous,  we  discover  an  extreme  eagerness  per- 
petually to  enlarge  their  territories,  proceeding  from  the  desire — which 
no  nation  is  destined  to  accomplish — of  universal  sway. 

A  volume  would  be  necessary  to  delineate,  fully  and  accurately,  the 
means  of  communication  by  which  the  difierent  provinces  of  this  vast 
empire  effect  a  mutual  interchange  of  their  products.  The  rivers  are 
largely  aided  by  canals ;  the  chief  effect  of  the  railways  established,  is  a 
diffusal  of  information  respecting  supplies,  tending  to  a  greater  equalisa- 
tion of  prices.  The  public  are  already  familiar  with  the  project  for  Rus- 
sian railways,  subscriptions  to  which  have  been  sought  in  all  the  markets 
of  Europe.  We  must  attribute  to  political  policy,  and  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  governmental  rule  of  a  unitary  character,  rather  than  to 
the  pressure  of  speculation,  the  determination  that  has  been  come  to  as  to 
their  establishment,  and  for  which  the  contracts  have  been  awarded.  In 
any  other  than  a  political  aspect,  the  railways  must  be  losing  afifairs. 

Accordingly,  the  government  guaranties  a  perpetual  percentage  on  the 
capital  invested.  A  railway  has  been  constructed  from  Saratofif  to  8L 
Petersburg,  yet  the  transport  of  goods  is  entirely  by  water.  Carried  in 
large  vessels  from  SaratofF  to  Rybinsk,  by  the  Volga,  goods  destined  for 
St.  Petersburg  are  there  put  in  smaller  barks,  and  continue  their  route, 
either  on  the  river,  which  is  now  more  shallow,  or  by  the  dififerent  sys- 
tems of  canals.  In  the  first  stage,  the  goods,  by  water,  are  charged  20 
cents  per  pound,  and  in  the  second  stage,  36  cents  per  pound.  The  rail- 
way could  ofier  no  accommodation  like  this  in  price ;  besides,  it  is  subject 
to  various  interruptions,  from  the  length  of  time  required  to  effect  repairs, 
and  from  the  effects  of  climate,  that  even  a  speedier  and  more  regular  de- 
livery could  hardly  be  calculated  on. 

It  is  the  dream  of  Russian  ambition  to  connect  Moscow  intimately  with 
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St  Petersburg,  and  Odessa  with  Moscow,  to  make  more  dependent,  one 
on  another,  the  three  capitals  of  the  empire;  to  unite  the  Black  Sea  with 
the  Baltic.  Strategic  views  dominate  over  the  whole  plan.  Soldiers  are 
to  be  the  '*  passengers,"  and  powder  and  shot  the  **  merchandise.''  In 
case  of  war,  a  Russian  army  can  be  thrown  at  once,  by  the  railway  from 
8t  Petersburg  to  Varsovie,  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland  or  of  Germany. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  draw  wool  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  like  Italy  and  France,  from  the  south  of  Russia,  both  for  mattresses 
tnd  blankets,  and  other  coarse  articles  of  manufacture.     It  is  sent  even  to 
Turkey  and  Anatolia,  which  consume  very  considerable  quantities  of  this 
coarse  wool  for  cushions  and  sofas.     We  might  even  derive  some  encour- 
agement from  the  example  of  Russia  in  the  growth  of  wool.     It  is  twenty 
jears  since  the  first  establishments  were  f«  rmed  in  the  south  of  Russia  for 
tie  introduction  of  a  breed  of  fine-wooled  sheep.     The  difficulties  with 
which  the  parties  who  first  engaged  in  the  enterprise  had  to  contend,  in 
Causing  sheep  to  be  brought  from  Germany,  from  Spain,  and  from  France, 
tte  now  almost  forgotten ;  but  the  immense  service  they  have  rendered 
Huasia  by  this  means  will  never  be  obliterated.     The  mildness  of  the  cli- 
<tiate,  and  the  broad  and  high  plains,  favor  this  branch  of  agriculture. 

The  central  position  of  Odessa  for  the  sheep-folds  of  tlio  Crimea,  of 
^Kherson,  and  of  Bessarabia,  necessarily  draws  thither  as  well  the  foreign 
t]emand  as  that  for  home  consumption.     Besides,  the  merchants  of  Odessa 
mx^  for  the  most  part,  in  a  condition  to  make  the  requisite  advances  to 
%he  growers,  who  are  thus  prevented  from  forcing  their  produce  on  the 
market,  merely  from  want  of  cash.     In  the  neighborhood  of  Odessa  sev- 
eral establishments,  at  a  considerable  expense,  have  brought  proper  work- 
men for  sorting  and  washing  wools  from  Russia  and  from  Saxony,  deter- 
mined at  all  events  to  maintain  the  character  of  Odessa  wool,  especially 
for  the  very  important  markets  of  England  and  Holland.     It  would  be, 
indeed,  very  desirable,  that  the  buyers  at  Moscow  should  adhere  more 
strictly  to  the  regulations  established  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
regard  to  the  classification  of  the  different  sorts  of  wool,  and  to  the  prices 
fixed  on  them,  the  neglect  of  which  causes  differences  between  grower 
and  merchant 

Neither  is  there  any  necessity  that  the  import  trade  of  the  Black  Sea 
ihould  long  continue  of  such  subordinate  interest  to  ourselves,  for  though 
dtoated  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  and  though  the  provinces  encom- 
passing it  are  very  thinly  populated  and  behindhand  in  civilization,  a 
nearer  approach  to  Asiatic  modes  of  barter,  added  to  the  facilities  which 
are  now  growing  up,  would  give  us  ample  sphere  for  our  activity.  Hith- 
erto, nach  has  been  the  character  of  the  prohibitory  system  adopted  by 
Russia,  that  the  merchants  of  the  interior,  even  those  of  the  provinces  of 
the  south  of  Russia,  have  often  preferred  to  lay  in  their  stocks  in  the  ports 
of  the  Baltic,  rather  than  in  those  of  the  Black  Sea.  Then  as  respeots 
imports :  all  foreign  merchandise  once  imported  into  the  Black  Sea  can- 
not again  quit  it,  without  retracing  its  course ;  and  the  term  for  which 
merchandise  can  remain  in  the  custom-house  without  paying  duty  is  com- 
monly very  limited. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Russian  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  must  draw  to 
themselves  the  staple  productions  of  the  country  intended  for  export 
Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  to  the  contrary,  the  provision  afforded  by 
nature  to  this  end  cannot  be  entirely  countervailed,  and  recent  events  have 
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done  much  to  facilitate  it.  Now,  what  does  Russia,  foreseeing  this,  m< 
about  doing?  The  plan  of  a  commercial  steam  marine  gives  the  answer. 
She  was  content  with  the  course  of  affairs  while  dealers  made  purchase! 
of  the  manufactured  produce  and  fabrics  of  the  country  in  the  nortb^ 
where  manufactures  are  chiefly  established,  and  disposed  of  the  raw  pro- 
duce of  their  own  provinces  in  the  Baltic  ports;  so  long,  too,  as  fine 
goods  have  a  higher  price  in  the  ports  of  the  south  than  in  those  of  the 
north,  they  would  bear  the  transit  suflSciently  well.  More  frequent  com- 
munication and  intercourse  has  led  not  only  to  a  greater  equalization  of 
prices  between  gtjods  imported  at  the  north  and  at  the  south,  and  has 
lessened  the  enormous  discre])ancies  in  the  value  of  articles  of  export  at 
the  diti'erent  Russian  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The 
latter  remark  would  apply  equally  well  to  Turkish  ports.  Russia,  thoQ, 
foreseeing  the  abundant  markets  which  the  increase  of  foreign  capital 
employed  in  her  trade  would  open  to  the  merchandise  of  other  countriet, 
designed  not  only  to  concentrate  supplies  at  a  given  point,  but  to  inter- 
fere with  direct  intercourse  by  encouraging,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ship- 
ment of  her  produce  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  So  abundant  18 
the  market  which  Russia  could  supply  for  the  sale  of  our  cheap  cottOB 
goods,  our  agricultural  instruments,  and  the  West  India  produce  we  im- 
port, that  when  the  trade  of  Georgia  was  opened  for  some  years  with 
Russia,  hopes  were  entertained  of  establishing  a  direct  intercourse  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  America  for  colonial  produce.  Russia  can  certainly 
present  an  ostensible  advantage  in  the  concentration  of  products,  and  the 
attraction  of  foreign  merchandise,  at  one  given  point.  Vessels  going  to 
Other  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  than  those  belonging  to  Russia,  have  been 
accustomed  to  leave  their  cargoes  on  consignment  in  the  ports  where  they 
discharge,  and  of  receiving  a  part  of  their  value  immediately ;  but  at 
Odessa  nmch  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  selling  even  the  smalleat 
parcels.  These  difficulties  would  vanish  were  large  capital  introduced  at 
other  ports,  where  the  most  direct  means  of  communication  already  ex- 
ist with  purchasing  districts.  At  Taganrog,  Theodosia,  and  Eupatoria, 
and  at  Kertch,  the  importation  of  cofiee  might  be  very  large ;  we  might 
export  raw  sugar  to  Odessa,  and  our  commercial  connection  with  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  East  Indies,  would  enable  us  to  sup- 
ply the  dyes  that  are  used  in  the  woolen  manufactories  of  Podolia  and 
Southern  Russia,  'i'here  is  no  good  reason  why  spicks,  though  their  car- 
riage is  light,  owing  to  their  small  bulk  and  considerable  value,  should 
go  the  round-about  way  of  the  Baltic ;  indeed,  a  greater  quantity  is  im- 
ported  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  than  formerly,  and  the  amount  has 
doubled  again  within  the  last  ten  years.  There  is,  again,  the  article  of 
tea.  If  it  pays  to  import  tea  into  Southern  Russia  from  England  for  the 
consumption  of  Odessa,  and  even  to  bring  it  overland  from  Austria,  where 
it  has  once  paid  duty,  it  would  surely  be  to  our  gain  to  undertake  the 
supply,  which  amounts  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  silver  roubles  yearly. 
Southern  Russia  certainly  derives  an  advantage  from  its  proximity  to  the 
Levant  for  all  articles  exported  from  that  quarter,  but  we  might  easily 
enter  into  competition  in  the  articles  of  tobacco,  cotton  wool,  and  raw 
silk,  drawing  the  latter  article  from  China.  In  short.  Southern  Russia, 
with  the  more  complete  diversion  of  the  supplies  of  the  country  to  its 
proper  ports,  instead  of  the  great  but  remote  city  on  the  Neva,  could  not 
fail  to  derive  advantage  from  more  intimate  connection  with  ourselves. 
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Art.  II.— POLITICAL   ECONOMY.* 

onAPm  y. 
MIXXD    CURRSNCT — ITS    NATURE    AND    EFFECTS. 

Wk  have  previouslj  seen  that  the  mixed  currency  of  the  jjiesent  day 
consists  of  two  distinct  elements,  viz.,  value  mouey  and  credit  money — the 
first  being  that  part  of  the  paper  circulation  whicli  does  actually  represent 
AH  equal  audount  of  specie  in  the  bank,  and  the  other  that  which  only 
t^presents  credits,  or  what  the  bank  promises  to  pay  on  the  strength  of 
the  promises  of  those  to  whom  it  has  loaned  its  money — that  however 
Apparently  alike  the  mas»  of  this  circulation  may  be,  it  is  in  fact  composed 
of  these  two  kinds  of  money. 

To  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  mixed  currency,  as  shown  by  its  cflfects, 
mnd  to  trace  these  effects  and  demonstrate  their  iiillueuci^  upon  trade  and 
industry,  is  our  present  object.     To  accon)plish   this  we  take  tlie  whole 
system  of  mixed  currency  as  exhibited  in  practical  operation.     AVhatever 
tteory  may  teach  us,  it  is  with  actual  facts  we  have  to  do  in  the  exam- 
ination of  a  question  like  that  before  us. 

1.  The  first  thing  we  notice,  as  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  currency, 
is  that  it  is,  from  its  very  nature,  unsteady  and  fluctvatmg  both  in  quahtity 
and  quality.  And  first,  as  to  quantity,  being  an  elastic  currency,  depend- 
ent on  the  will  of  man  and  not  on  the  laws  of  nature,  like  a  value  money 
currency,  it  is  continually  expanding  and  contracting.  Not  having  full, 
absolute  value  in  itself,  it  can  perform  well  only  one  of  the  two  important 
functions  of  money — viz.,  that  of  a  medium  of  exchange.  As  a  standard 
of  value  it  is  never  correct,  because  it  is  always  wanting,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  in  the  element  of  value.  It  is  this  fact  that  makes  it  a  local 
currency,  and  renders  it  powerless  in  general  or  international  commerce. 
In  consequence  of  this  peculiarity,  too,  the  moment  there  is  any  consid- 
erable demand  for  specie  for  shipment,  its  imperfection  is  made  aj)parent. 
For  export  it  is  worthless.  Although  money  at  home,  it  is  moonshine 
abroad.  This  being  the  case,  if  there  hapi)en8  to  be  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade,  and  of  course  a  demand  for  money  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country, 
then  the  specie  must  be  taken  from  the  banks  for  that  purpose ;  and,  as 
it  is  based  upon  the  specie  in  the  banks,  the  paper  money  must  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  (the  paper  money) 
bears  to  the  specie  in  the  banks. 

For  example,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1856,  there  was  in  the  United  iStatesa 
paper  circulation  of  196  million  dollars,  having  59  million  of  specie  as  its 
oasis.  Suppose,  at  that  time,  30  million  had  been  required  (as  in  1837) 
for  shipment,  how  would  it  have  affected  the  mixed  currency  ?  Evidently, 
as  there  were  more  than  three-and-a- third  dollars  of  paper  in  circulation  to 
one  of  specie,  the  banks  must  withdraw  paper  circulation  to  three-and-a- 
third  times  the  amount  of  specie  shipped.  If  they  should  not  do  this — if 
they  should  let  their  specie  go  without  contracting  their  circulation,  ex- 
cept to  the  exact  amount  of  specie  withdrawn — how  would  they  stand  ? 

^  For  chapter  L,  see  MerekanU'*  Magatine  for  March;  for  chapter  !L,  see  samo  for  May;  for 
^utpUr  ill.,  see  wme  for  Jaoe,  1€S7,  (vol.  xxxyI,  pp.  275-282, 547-562,  and  G69-677 ;)  and  fur  chapter 
ir.,  lee  mm»  tar  July,  (toL  zzzviL,  pp.  S4-S8.) 
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Cirrulation 196  millioiM. 

Specie  withdrawn,  for  which  the  banks  took  id  the  »am$ 

amount  of  iheir  own  notes     80         ** 

Balance  in  circulation 1 66         " 

For'the  redemption  of  which  there  would  remain  only  29  millions  in 
the  possession  of  the  banks,  leaving  the  proportion  of  paper  to  speoM 
almost  six  lo  one — a  risk  imminently  hazardous;  for  if  there  were  danger 
of  a  further  demand,  or  a  suspicion  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  ability  of 
the  banks  to  pay  all  their  notes  in  specie,  and  in  consequence  a  run  should 
be  made  upon  them  for  the  redemption  of  their  bills,  a  general  suspension, 
like  that  of  1837,  would  be  inevitable.  This  the  banks  well  understand, 
and  Ikence  would,  in  the  case  supposed,  at  once  contract  their  circulation 
at  least  $100,000,000,  (in  30,000,000  by  Si,)  and  the  currency  would 
stand — 

Notes  in  circulation $96,000,000 

ISpeii«i  in  bank 29,000.000 

Leavinof  the  proportion  essentially  as  before,  and  the  circulation  would  be 
reduced  more  than  50  per  cent.  Contrast  this  with  a  value-money  cur- 
rency— all  the  bills  in  circulation  being  based  on  an  equal  amount  of 
specie  in  the  banks.  In  that  case  the  withdrawal  of  tSO  millions  would 
leave  IGG  millions  in  circulatiou.  It  would  reduce  the  money  of  the 
country  only  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  specie  sent  out — would  cause  no 
panic,  and  little  comparative  pressure — for  while,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
people  would  be  obliged  to  discharge  their  obligations  with  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  amount  of  money  existing  when  they  incurred  them,  in  the 
latter  case  they  would  suflfer  from  diminution  only  to  the  Q\i%ni  o{ one-sixth. 
This  would  make  an  immense  difterence,  both  in  their  ability  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  their  debts  with,  and  in  the  value  of  their  property.  In 
the  one  case  there  would  be  a  salutary  pressure  occasioned  by  the  open- 
tion  of  the  natural  laws  of  trade — in  the  other,  distress  and  bankruptoj 
arising  from  the  defective  currency.  In  the  one,  the  fall  of  property  would 
be  slight — in  the  other,  ruinous. 

We  have  said  that  a  mixed  currency  is  elastic,  expanding  and  contract- 
ing, in  virtue  of  its  inherent  properties.  This  is  further  obvious  from  the 
following  facts. 

There  are  some  1,300  banks  in  the  United  States,  all  competing  for  the 
profits  arising  from  the  issue  of  credit  money.  The  bank  that  can  issue 
the  greatest  amount  of  this  money — that  is,  can  put  out  the  greatest  exceas 
of  paper  over  the  specie  in  its  possession — will,  other  things  equal,  pay 
the  largest  dividends,  because  it  gets  the  same  interest  on  its  credit  money, 
which  costs  nothing,  (or  the  mere  expense  of  manufacturing  it,)  that  ii 
does  for  it^s  specie  capital.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  a  constant  effort 
made  to  secure  the  largest  possible  circulation.  Various  expedients  are 
often  resortCil  to  for  this  purpose.  Persons  are  sometimes  employed  to 
take  the  paper  money  of  the  bank  to  distant  places  for  circulation.  The 
banks  at  the  Ejist  often  make  loans  to  persons  going  West  to  purchase 
produce,  in  consideration  of  "the  favorable  circulation  they  may  give  to 
their  notes."     We  are  cognizant  of  many  like  the  following: — 

A  re<'eives  of  a  bank  $10,000  of  its  bills,  and  gives  his  note  for  the  santie 
with  interest,  and  binds  himself  to  keep  that  amount  of  bills  constantlj 
in  circulation  for  a  given  time.     This  is  effected  by  having  all  the  bills 
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marked'' — ^tbat  is,  stamped  with  the  initials  of  A's  name,  or  some  figure 
agreed  upon,  and  as  fast  as  those  bills  are  returned  to  the  bank,  A  is 
obliged  to  redeem  them  at  once  with  other  money.  By  such  devices  some 
banks  (for  all  do  not  resort  to  tricks)  are  enabled  to  extend  their  circula- 
tion far  beyond  what  it  would  otherwise  attain.  But  without  such  expe- 
dients, the  loaning  of  such  money  by  the  banks  generally  throughout  the 
country  will,  in  a  short  time,  bring  a  vast  amount  into  circulation,  and  if 
the  credit  of  the  banks  be  unsuspected,  it  will  continue  to  circulate  until 
a  general  contraction  takes  place.  Such  we  know  is  the  result  of  the 
mixed  currency  system  of  the  United  States,  and  such  will  be  the  result 
in  all  countries  having  a  like  currency. 

But  the  very  issue  of  so  much  money  causes  such  a  rise  in  prices,  such 
an  extension  of  credits,  and  such  a  demand  for  foreign  products,  that  a 
call  for  specie  for  export  is  inevitable,  and  then  a  contraction  must  take 
place.  Hence  expansions  and  contractions  succeed  each  other  as  cause 
and  effect.  The  following  statistics  confirm  the  general  principle  we  have 
laid  down : — 

TABLE    A. 

The  circulation  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States  has  been  in  round 
nnmbers  as  follows : — 

In  1886 $108  millions. 

1886 140  "  an  ezpantion  of  86  per  cent 

1837 ^.  149  "  "  7  " 

1888 116  "  acontraction  22  " 

1889 189  "  anexpaDsion  20  ** 

1840 106  "  acontraction  24  " 

1848 58  «  "  46  " 

1844 76  "  anexpaneion  29  " 

1846 106  «  "  40  " 

1861   165  «  «  48  ** 

1866 195  -  «  26  " 

To  be  followed  in  due  time  by  a  corresponding  contraction. 

TABLV   B. 

The  whole  circulation  in  the  State  of  New  York  was,  in 

Jiooarj,  1 831,  in  round  numbers $18  milliouB. 

"        1886 21  **  an  expansion  of  17  per  cent. 

••        1887 24  "                  "  14  " 

"        1888 12  "  acontraction  50  • 

«        1889 19  •*  anexpansion  58  " 

«        1840 14  "  acontraction  26  ** 

«        1S41 18  "  anexpansion  29  " 

"        1842 14  •*  acontraction  22  •* 

*•        1848 12  "                "  14  ** 

TABLE    C. 

In  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in 

Jaooaryf  1887,  in  round  numbers $8  millions. 

Hardi,     1838 - 5      *'        a  contraction  of  87^  per  cent. 

l>eoemV,  1841 8      "        anexpansion     37^      " 

1842 li     "        acontraction     81        " 

vou  xxxTii. — iro.  n.  11 
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TABLB   D. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  in 

1886 $9,676,644 

1848 1,108,908 


Decrease  of  carreocj ^ . . . .         $8,666,786 

Equal  to  a  contraction  of  88  per  cent. 

IL  We  say  that  this  kind  of  currency  is  constantly  fluctuating  in  quality, 
f.  f.,  in  the  relative  proportions  of  value  and  credit  of  which  it  consists. 
At  one  time  the  element  of  value  may  be  equal  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
whole  mass,  at  another  only  60,  at  another  only  10,  or  even  5  per  cent 
This  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  because  upon  the  quality  of  the 
currency  depends  the  prices  of  all  property  and  the  integrity  of  all  con- 
tracts. If  the  currency  consists  entirely  of  value  money,  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  measured  by  it  are  correct,  or  natural  prices,  and  all  obli- 
gations to  pay  money  can  only  be  discharged  by  just  equivalents.  But 
m  just  so  far  as  the  element  of  real  value  is  wanting,  in  just  so  far  will 
prices  be  disturbed  and  contracts  vitiated. 

The  average  value  of  the  bank  currency  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  has  been  very  nearly  33  per  cent;  but  from  the  follow- 
ing table  it  will  appear  that  the  variations  in  that  period  have  been  very 
considerable : — 


1840, 

1848 

1844 

1846 

1849, 

1861, 


TABLE 

E. 

drcalaUon 

• 

Specie. 

Proporfn  of  tsIq*. 

$149  millions. 

$88  millions. 

26 

per  ceot. 

107 

u 

83       « 

SI 

u 

58 

M 

88       ** 

67 

« 

76 

it 

60       « 

80 

M 

106 

U 

42       « 

40 

« 

114 

u 

48       « 

88 

a 

156 

(4 

64       •* 

85 

a 

But  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  value  money  in  the  currency  of 
the  different  States  of  the  Union  is  still  more  remarkable,  as  exhibited  in 

the  annexed  schedule.     It  represents  facts  as  they  appear  in  the  returns 
for  1856:— 

TABLE    F. 

Circalation.  Specie.  Proportioii. 

Maine $5,077,248  $763,086  6.74  to 

New  Hampshire 8,689,482  286.411  16.18 

Vermont 8,704,34 1  201.548  18  87 

Map»achupette 28,116.024  4,409.402  6.24 

Rhode  iHland 6,404,104  886,767  14.01 

Connecticut 6,87 1,102  810.101  8.48 

New  York 81.840.003  10,910,880  2.87 

NewJersey 4,286,079  782,659  6.41 

Pennsylvania 16,808,1 99  6,788.650  2.62 

Delaware 1,192,204  180,601  «60 

Maryland 6,297,988  3,898,101  1.56 

North  Carolina. 5,750,092  1,860,996  4  22 

South  Carolina 6  504,679  1,228.221  6.29 

Georgia 10.092,808  1.966,966  5 16 

Alal)ama. 2,382.176  1,125,490  2.12 

Louisiana 7,222.6 1 4  8,191,626  .88 

Missifteippi 824,080  7,744  41.86 
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drealfttioD.  Bp«ele.  PreportloB. 

TeDDetee« 8.518.646  8,2:il,4l8  ^a'I  u> 

Kentucky 1 2.6.H4  688  4.61  K766  2  74 

Missouri. 2.806.600  1,866.060  2.07 

DUnoia 8,420,985            759,474  4  60 

Indiana 4,5 1 6.4  22  1 ,696,0 14  2.88 

Ohia 9,080,588  2,096,809  4.83 

Michigan    678.840           152,080  8.77 

Wisconsin 1.060.165           681,718  2.01 

Virginia. 1 8,014,926  8,1 6 1,109  4.18 

There  is  also  a  "  sectional''  view  of  this  subject,  which  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 

TABLK   O. 

GircaUilon. 

ftttern  Stotes^ |5.s.8l6.469 

fiddle. 57,298.622 

oonthem      80.94 1.217 

^Uthwcttera 25.130,695 

'^©•tern 19,765,2-iO 

Xhe  fluctuations  in  the  proportion  of  circulation  to  value  money,  in  the 
^''i^  Slate  at  different  titneSj  is  shown  in  the  following  statistics  of  the 
*>^*ob  in  Massachusetts : — 

TABLB    H. 

r  CireulaUoD.    Bpede. 

^*^    1822 $6  Hi   to  91,  or  80  cents  value  OD  the  dollar. 


Specie. 

Proportion  • 

$6,7  46,711 

$7.V7  to  1 

21,609.998 

2.66       1 

6,766,082 

4  58       1 

14,8U6.640 

1.76       1 

4,627,120 

4.25       1 

1824 1  9i 

1826 5  76 

1827 4  54 

1833 8  81 

1848 1  26 

1847 4  85 

1849 5  70 

1851 1  94 

1862 5  94 

1868 8  77 


50  •*  " 

17  «  « 

22  **  •* 

80  •*  ** 

28  •*  •* 

18  •*  ** 
12i  «* 
17  ** 
Hi  •• 


i< 


^     The  variations  in  the  several  banks  of  the  same  State,  at  the  same  time, 

^11  regard  to  the  proportion  between  their  circulation  and  specie,  are  finite 

^^raarkable,  as  shown  in  the  returns  made  up  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Ctate  of  Massachusetts  for  1852.     From  the  returns  of  in  banks,  it  ap- 

l>ear8  that  the  general  average  was  $5  94  of  circulation  to  one  of  specie, 

but  the  extremes  of  variation  were  as  follows : — 

In  Plymouth  County  the  banks  varied  in  their  circulation,  as  compared 

with  specie,  from 16  to  24 

Norfolk 6  80 

Middlesex ' 6  41 

Suffolk 1  4S 

Worcester 9  4S 

Hampden. 7  47 

Essex : 5  49 

Bristol 6  64 

The  Suffolk  Bank  of  Boston  is  not  included  in  the  ab>ve,  as  it  held  at 
that  time  a  considerable  amount  of  specie  belongin^(  to  thepnintry  banks. 
We  have  taken  these  facts  from  ttie  Ma<^Hachiiseits  retiirnA,  not  bc-ause 
they  are  peculiar  or  extravagant  as  compared  with  those  of  other  States, 
but  because  they  are  convenient  to  our  hands,  and  because  they  present 
probably  neither  of  the  extremes  of  a  high  or  low  circulation. 
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StatisUcB  like  the  foregoing  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  but  enough 
has  been  presented  to  prove  our  position  that  a  mixed  currency  is  con- 
stantly fluctuating  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Fixing  our  eye  steadily 
on  this  great  fact,  we  are  enabled  to  account  for  all  those  frightful  con- 
vulsions in  the  monetary  world  which  we  know  take  place,  those  disturb- 
ances of  trade,  that  spirit  of  overtrading,  speculation,  and  gambling,  that 
fearful  recklessness  and  disregard  of  mercantile  obligations,  so  rife  among 
us.  If  no  true  faith  can  be  placed  in  the  currency,  no  true  faith  ought  to 
be  expected  anywhere ;  if  the  standard  of  mercantile  obligation  is  destroyed, 
what  is  left  f  This  is  the  characteristic  and  most  important  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  such  a  currency.  It  is  a  fact  on  which  every  other  seems  to  hinge, 
and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who 
wishes  to  comprehend  the  \ai'ious  phenomena  of  a  mixed  currency  system. 

We  proceed  to  examine  in  detail  the  consequences  which  we  ahould 
naturally  infer  would,  and  which  we  find  actually  do,  take  place  wherever 
such  a  currency  exists. 

I.  A  mixed  currency  stimulates  credit  at  one  time  and  depresses  it  cor- 
respondingly at  another. 

While  the  banks  are  expanding  the  currency ;  that  is,  increasing  the 
quantity  of  credit  money,  they  are  very  desirous  to  make  loans,  and  all 
who  apply  with  fair  paper  (good  notes,  <fec.,)  are  sure  to  get  "  accommo- 
dated," even  if  the  paper  they  offer  has  five,  six,  or  in  many  cases  eight 
months  to  run.  Money  is  thus  made  plenty ;  everything  advances  in 
price  ;  business  men  feel  willing  to  give  Uieir  own  notes,  because  it  is  so 
easy  to  get  money  with  which  to  pay  them,  and  they  are  willing  to  give 
credit,  and  long  credit  too,  because  the  notes  they  take  are  so  readily 
cashed  at  the  banks.  It  is  now  "  good  times."  Everybody  can  pay,  there- 
fore all  are  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  sell  on  credit  In  this  manner, 
and  for  these  reasons,  credits  increase  with  the  most  astonishing  rapidity ; 
men  seem  to  loose  all  sense  of  fear,  and  confidence  is  universal. 

Now  comes  the  reverse  of  the  picture.  The  banks  from  necessity  com- 
mence a  contraction  ;  they  have  overtraded  as  well  as  their  customers ; 
many  of  them  owe  ten,  twenty,  thirty  dollars  payable  on  demand  to  every 
dollar  they  have  in  their  vaults ;  they  arc  called  on  for  specie  and  they 
at  once  stop  all  loans.  This  they  must  do,  or  fail.  Business  men  go  to 
the  banks  as  usual  to  borrow  money^  but  can  get  none ;  they  cail  on 
their  debtors  to  pay,  but  money  is  scarce  and  getting  scarcer  every  day ; 
the  ablest  of  their  debtors  can  pay  but  little,  the  weakest  none.  The 
money  market  grows  worse  and  worse,  and  country  merchants,  city  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  tradesmen  of  all  kinds  begin  to  feel  the  pres- 
sure. The  wheels  of  business  are  elogged ;  confidence,  once  so  high  and 
general,  is  nearly  annihilated ;  most  transactions  are  made  for  cash ;  men 
are  now  as  unreasonably  suspicious,  as  they  were  before  kindly  confiding— 
all,  in  the  expressive  language  of  trade,  is  *'  sta^ation."  How  many 
times  has  this  game  been  played  over  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States !  And  how  certain  is  it  that  it  must  be  again  and  again  repeated 
while  such  a  currency  exists  ! 

II.  These  fluctuations  of  a  mixed  currency  cause  numerous  bankruptcies. 
This  we  have  in  fact  already  seen.    The  bankruptcies  which  take  place 

in  any  community  are  just  in  propordon  to  the  expansibility  and  con- 
tractibility  of  its  currency.  This  is  a  fixed  law — it  must  be  so  in  the  nature 
of  things — facts  show  it  to  be  so.  Of  all  countries  which  have  a  mixed 
currency  France,  from  1803,  when  the  Bank  of  France  was  establiahed| 
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up  to  1848,  had  the  most  uniform  and  safe — the  smallest  proportion  of 

CK-^it  money.      Its  general  average  from  1809  to  1838,  according  to 

^  ^cial  statements,  was  as  20  dollars  in  specie  to  24  in  bills,  or  five-sixth 

its  currency  was  value  money,  making  an  average  adulteration  of  only 

ae-sixth.* 

In  France  we  find,  during  that  period,  the  fewest  failures  of  any  country 

liich  has  a  mixed  currency.   England  has  afar  more  fluctuating  currency 

an  France.     Scotland  has  a  currency  still  more  vacillating  than  that  of 

ngland,  but  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  statistics  from  that 

'^Duntry,  we  cannot  state  the  proportion  of  its  credit  money.     From  the 

^mjddenness  and  violence  of  its  contractions,  however,  we  Iiave  the  most 

^-^nclusive  evidence  that  the  adulteration  of  Scotch  currency  is  much 

^^^eater  than  that  of  England.     In  the  United  States  the  currency  is  more 

^  visecure  and  unstable  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.     Its  elastic- 

^^  €y  is  such  that  it  expands  and  contracts  many  times  its  average  length, 

^^8  we  have  already  shown  by  official  statistics.     We  have  seen  it  asserted, 

^^Dut  do  not  now  recollect  upon  what  authority,  that  the  comparative  bank- 

"^niptcies  among  business  men  in  the  different  countries  named  was  as  fol- 

^ows: — In  France,  15   out  of  every  100;  England,  35;   Scotland,  60; 

"Vnited  States,  80. 

Of  the  general  correctness  of  these  estimates  there  is  little  doubt  It 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  many  examinations  that  Iiave  been  made, 
that  the  bankruptcies  in  this  country  among  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  business  men  in  general,  who  give  and  take  credit  to  any  great  extent, 
are  80  out  of  every  100.  And  it  is  presumed  that  the  observation  of  all 
acquainted  with  the  commercial  history  of  the  different  countries  above 
named,  will  confirm  the  general  correctness  of  this  table  of  bankruptcies, 
and  go  far  to  prove,  if  any  proof  be  wanting,  that  the  failures  and  the 
dangers  which  attend  business  operations  in  any  country  are,  ceteris  pari- 
&tt«,  as  the  proportion  of  its  credit  money  to  its  value  money.  We  are 
Well  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle. 

When  the  process  of  contraction  commences,  the  first  class  on  whom  it 
Alls  is  the  merchants  of  the  large  cities — they  find  it  difficult  to  get  money 
to  pay  their  notes.    The  next  class  is  the  manufacturers — the  sale  of 
their  goods  at  once  falls  off.    The  laborers  and  mechanics  next  feel  the 
Pressure — they  are  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and  lastly,  the  farmer 
finds  a  dull  sale  and  low  prices  for  his  produce,  and  all,  unsuspicious  of 
the  cause,  have  a  vague  idea  that  their  difficulties  are.  owing  to  **  hard 
times."      And  not  only  does  this  system,  by  its  great  issues  of  credit 
tnoney— disturbing  the  laws  of  trade,  destroying  all  careful  business  cal- 
csulations,  and  exciting,  to  the  wildest  pitch  of  frenzy,  overtrading,  one- 
^ded  over-production  and  speculation — cause  all  these  extraordinary  fluc- 
tuations of  trade  and  credit;  but  the  banks  often  head  the  long  list  of 
\)ankniptcie8,  and  ^ve  the  fatal  blow  to  great  commercial  houses  stagger- 
ing in  very  drunkenness  under  the  stimulus  of  expanded  paper.  The  slight- 
est suspicion  of  its  ability  to  meet  demands  will  overturn  any  bank  but 
the  firmest  and  surest 

Periodical  revulsions  in  trade  of  a  frightful  character  have  occurred  in 
this  country  at  short  intervals  ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  mixed 
currency  system.  Their  terrible  effects  have  been  seen  by  all,  and  we 
bave  become  so  familiar  with  them,  that  we  regard  them  as  the  natural 

•  Of  tht  pMMBt  mimucj  of  Fimim  w  mj  nothinf.    It  is  qalta  dlflbrent  In  Its  ehanetor. 
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plienomena  of  business  operations — but  it  is  not  so^such  fearful  disasters 
i)<  ver  happen  in  a  normal  state  of  trade,  and  can  only  be  produced  by  a 
false  and  delusive  standard  of  value. 

In  a  subsequent  number  we  propose  a  further  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  alleged  advantages  of  a  mixed  currency. 


irt.  III.— GARBLISG8 :  OB,  GOXXEBCUl  COHHODITIES  CHARiCTEBIZBD. 

NUMBER   II,* 

WHEAT  FLOUR. 

Tiart  AND  ADnLTBRATIORS— MOIBTURK— QDANTITT  OF  OLUTKN — QUAL1TT  OF  OLUTKN — CORN  MB A& 
— RTB  FLOUR— BARLKT  FLOUR— OAT  MKAL— PKA  MBAL— BBAN  MBaL— BUCKWHBAT  MBAL — PO* 
TATO  ■TARCH  AND  RICB  FLOUR  —  DARMBL  OR  TARB  FbOUR  —  LIMB  —  ALUM  —  PIPB  CLAT— MA«* 
MBIIA — BULPUATB  OP  COPPBR,  BTC. 

TESTS    AMD    ADULTERATIONS. 

Moisture, — If  flour  is  exposed  to  a  damp  atmosphere  it  will  absorb 
moisture  to  a  destructive  extent.  It  will  heat,  ferment,  and  clod,  when  it 
will  be  found  to  have  increased  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  in  weight. 
The  effect  of  moisture  is  to  destroy  the  adhesive  properties  of  the  gluten, 
rendering  it  unfit  to  produce  wholesome  bread.  It  favors  the  development 
of  vegetable  mold^  which  renders  bread  poisonous.  The  proportion  of 
water  naturally  present  in  good  flour  is  about  fourteen  per  cent,  and  in 
bread  forty-^our  per  cent.  Inferior  qualities  contain  more.  Increased 
moisture  is  usually  communicated  by  the  addition  of  other  things  which 
have  greater  affinity  for  water.  An  abundance  of  moisture,  therefore^  is 
just  ground  to  suspect  other  adulteration.  The  quantity  of  moisture  in 
flour  and  bread  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  heating  it  If  the  former 
loses  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  and  the  latter  more  than  forty  per  cent 
of  its  weight,  the  quality  is  impaired. 

Quantity  of  Gluten. — As  the  superiority  of  wheat  flour  consists  in  the 
quantity  of  gluten  it  contains,  it  is  of  marrlt'est  importance  to  determine 
this  point.  Having  first  ascertained  that  the  flour  does  not  contain  an 
unusual  amount  of  moisSture,  let  a  weighed  quantity  be  made  into  dougb 
and  placed  into  a  fine  sieve  or  gauze  bag,  and  there  submitted  to  a  stream 
of  clear  water  until  it  ceases  to  impart  a  milky  color.  There  will  remain 
on  the  strainer  a  pale,  dirty  gray  mass,  of  a  fibrous  structure,  very  adhe- 
sive, ductile,  and  extre  iiely  elastic.     This  is  crude  gluten. 

Another  means  of  separating  the  gluten  is,  to  digest  in  a  water  bath, 
at  the  temperature  of  167°  F.,  one  ounce  each  of  wheat  flour  or  bread 
and  bruised  barley  malt,  mixed  with  about  half  a  gallon  of  water.  By 
adding  iodine  to  this  mixture  until  it  ceases  to  take  a  blue  color,  all  tbe 
starch  is  washed  out,  and  the  gluten  being  left  unchanged,  may  be  collected, 
washed,  and  dried. 

Bakers  often  determine  the  quality  of  flour  by  the  tenacity  of  the 
dough — the  length  to  which  it  may  be  drawn  into  a  thread,  or  the  extent 
to  which  it  may  be  spread  out  into  a  thin  sheet.  Others  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing process : — weigh  exactly  one  thousand  grains  of  the  flour  to  be 
examined,  and  put  it  into  a  capsule.     Into  a  cup  formed  of  the  flour,  pour 

•  For  number  L,  sm  Mtrek*nt§^  J.M£Mtiu«  tot  July,  1867,  (rol.  zzxrii,  pp.  19-28.) 
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•bout  four  hundred  grains  of  water,  stir  it  until  the  whole  of  the  water  is 
absorbed,  and  a  plastic  and  consistent  mass  obtained.  It  is  then  kneaded 
between  the  fingers  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  afterwards  left  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  summer,  and  about  an  hour  in  winter,  for  complete  combina- 
tion with  the  water.  A  metallic  sieve  is  then  immersed  in  cold  water, 
and  the  paste  is  plunged  repeatedly,  for  an  instant  at  a  time,  into  the 
water  of  the  sieve,  constantly  kneading  it,  slowly  at  first,  and  afterwards 
more  rapidly. 

By  a  little  practice  the  water,  the  greater  p^rt  of  the  starch,  and  the 
^luble  matters  may  be  removed,  while  the  adhering  particles  of  gluten 
reniain  in  the  hand  in  the  form  of  an  elastic  mass.  The  sieve  is  then 
raised,  and  any  shreds  of  gluten  which  may  have  escaped  are  united  in 
the  lump.  The  washing  of  the  whole  is  completed  by  kneading  it  strongly 
for  ten  minutes  under  a  stream  of  cold  water.  The  gluten  thus  obtained 
w  subjected  to  strong  pressure,  then  wiped  dry,  and  weighed.  It  is  after- 
guards put  into  an  oven  and  quickly  dried,  but  before  it  changes  color,  is 
^  be  taken  out  and  weighed  a  second  time.  We  thus  determine  the  pro- 
portions of  moist  and  dry  gluten,  which  serve  as  a  check  upon  each  other; 
*Dd  farther,  by  this  test  the  addition  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of 
^^h  can  be  determined,  as  it  reduces  in  the  same  ratio  the  proportion 
of  gluten. 

But  the  quantity  of  gluten  in  flour  can  be  much  more  accurately  de- 
^rmined  by  the  use  of  instruments.  M.  Boland  has  invented  an  instru- 
inent  which,  from  its  use,  he  calls  an  aleurometre^  or  flour-measurer.  It 
Consists  of  a  copper  cylinder  about  six  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  It  has  two  principal  parts ;  the  one  about  two 
inches  long  is  closed,  forming  a  kind  of  cup,  capable  of  containing  half 
an  ounce  of  fresh  gluten ;  it  screws  into  the  remainder  of  the  cylinder. 
The  cylinder,  being  thus  charged,  is  heated  over  an  oil  bath  to  about 
420°  F.  The  gluten  by  this  treatment  swells,  and  according  to  its  rise  in 
the  tube,  which  may  be  measured  by  a  graduated  stem,  so  is  the  quality 
of  the  flour.  Good  flour  will  furnish  a  gluten  which  augments  to  four  or 
five  times  its  original  bulk,  rising  in  the  tube  to  above  the  40th  degree; 
but  inferior  gives  a  gluten  which  does  not  swell,  becomes  viscous  and  nearly 
fluid,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  giving  ofiF  occasionally  a  dis- 
agreeable odor,  while  that  of  good  flour  merely  suggests  the  smell  of  hot 
bread.  If  the  gluten,  in  its  dilatation,  does  not  rise  to  the  25th  degree 
of  the  graduate  tube,  the  flour  may  be  considered  as  unfit  for  making  bread. 
Another  and  more  simple  instrument  has  been  invented  by  M.  Robins. 
It  is  founded  on  the  property  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  of  dissolving  out  the 
gluten  and  albuminous  matter  in  flour,  without  affecting  the  other  con- 
itituenta.  The  density  of  the  solution  indicates  the  richness  of  the  flour 
in  gluten. 

To  ascertain  this  point,  M.  Robine  has  very  ingeniously  adopted  a  hy- 
drometer, which  he  calls  an  Appreciateur^  graduated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate  the  number  of  four-and-a-half  pound  loaves,  which  can  be  made  out 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  of  flour,  this  being  the  usual  amount 
in  a  French  sack.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  scale  can  be  adapted  to 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds  with  equal  facility. 

He  directs,  that  acetic  acid  be  diluted  with  distilled  water,  until  the  ap- 
preciateur  sinks  to  its  93d  degree.  The  liquid  then  being  cooled  to  69®  F.^ 
mix  the  flour  in  as  many  times  twelve  ounces  of  the  acetic  acid  as  there 
are  drachms  in  the  quantity  of  the  flour  used  for  the  experiment 
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Take  for  eiample,  one  ounce  of  flour,  and  after  grinding  it  well  in  a 
mortar,  add  six  pints  of  tlie  acid,  triturate  with  the  peetle  for  ten  raiautas 
in  order  to  facilitate  tbe  solution,  then  pour  the  mixture  in  a  vessel  im- 
mersed in  water  at  the  temperature  of  59°  F.  B7  letting  it  stand  an  hour, 
the  starch  will  have  subsided,  and  the  milky-looking  fluid,  which  holds 
the  albuminous  matters  and  gluten  in  solution,  may  be  decanted,  and  the 
appreeiateuT  immediately  applied.  Tbe  degree  to  which  it  sinks  indicates 
the  number  of  four-and-a-half  pound  loaves,  that  can  be  made  out  of  the 
354  lbs.  If  the  quality  is  good,  tbe  appreciateur  will  mark  from  101  to 
104. 

By  saturating  the  acid 
solution  used  in  M.  Ro- 
bine's  test  with  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda,  the  gluten 
will  abandon  tbe  acid, 
and  float  on  the  surface. 
It  may  be  collected  and 
washed,  when  it  will  be 
found  to  possess  all  its 
character ia tit  properties. 
Ithas  already  been  stated 
that  the  quantity  of  this 
depends  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  flour.  It  varies 
from  24  to  91  per  cent, 
and  it  has  been  proposed 
in  France  to  divide  the 
various  grades  of  flour 
into  three  classes ; — The 
first  to  comprehend  that 
which  contains  30  per 
Cent  and  over  of  pure 
humid  gluten  ;  tlie  sec 
ond  that  which  contains 
from  27  to  30;  and  the 
third   that   which    con- 
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tains  from  24  to  27  per  cent. 

Tbe  quantity  of  crude  gluten  when  dried  is  about  14  per  cent,  but  in 
the  best  Southern  flour  it  sometimes  amounts  to  22.  By  boiling  crude 
gluten  in  alcofaoi,  it  separates  into  two  portionE,  one  soluble,  the  other  in- 
soluble. The  soluble  portion  is  pure  gluten,  tbe  insoluble  vegetable  al- 
bumen. On  evaporating  the  aluoholic  solution,  pure  gluten  may  be  ob- 
tained dry.     Of  this  the  best  flour  contains  about  14  per  cent 

While  the  simplicity  of  M.  Robine's  invention  places  it  in  the  compro- 
hension  of  every  one,  it  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  confidence.  Those 
who  have  tried  it,  state  that  it  may  be  relied  on  even  to  the  designation 
of  half  a  loaf  in  a  French  sack. 

QcALirr  OF  the  Gluten. — Neit  to  tbe  quantity  of  gluten,  its  quality  is 
of  most  importance.  The  gluten  0/  ptire  wheat  Jlour  nhen  well  washed  it 
0/  light  yellowish  color,  very  adheiive  and  homogeneoui,  retembling  a  fine 
quality  of  glue.  Its  quality  is  changed,  and  its  quantity  lesssened,  by 
adulterations  aa  follows : — 
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Com  meal. — The  gluten  is  more  yellow,  Iiarder,  and  not  easily  spread. 
meal  may  be  detected  by  adding  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  to  a 
JKUcture  containing  it,  when  a  clear  greenisL-yellow  color  will  be  produced. 

J?y«  Jlour, — When  this  is  present,  the  gluten  is  dark  colored,  shiny, 
9^iod  easily  separated. 

Barley  fioar, — This  gives  the  gluten  a  dirty-red  color ;  it  is  easily  se- 
X^arated  into  masses,  but  can  be  drawn  out  into  iiiameuts,  which  quickly 
<iry  and  become  contorted. 

Oat  meal. — By  this,  the  gluten  is  changed  into  a  yellowish-black  color, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  fine  white  specks  on  the  surface. 

Pea  meal. — The  gluten  is  obtained  with  unusual  facility  by  a  mixture 
"with  this  substance,  but  it  is  of  greenish  color,  and  has  tlie  characteristic 
odor  of  peas. 

Bean  meal. — Like  the  last,  it  gives  its  characteristic  odor  of  beans,  but 
renders  the  gluten  hard  to  obtain,  and  much  altered  in  properties.  Instead 
of  being  adhesive,  it  is  slippery,  not  easily  spread,  and  of  light  yellowish 
color. 

Buchoheat  meal. — The  gluten  is  homogeneous,  and  as  adhesive  as  if 
from  pure  w^heat  Hour,  but  it  is  of  a  dark  grayish  color,  and  becomes  still 
darker  on  drying. 

Potato  starch  and  Rice  Jlour. — The  effect  of  these  on  the  gluten  of  flour 
is  only  to  lessen  its  proi>ortion,  neither  of  them  change  its  quality.  As 
they  principally  consist  of  starch,  it  becomes  the  adulteration  to  be  tested. 
For  this  purpose,  take  a  small  portion  of  the  flour  to  be  examined,  and 
add  to  it  an  e(|ual  quantity  of  fine  sand.  By  triturating  this  mixture  in  a 
hard  mortar  the  starch-granules  are  broken  up.  Then  add  water,  a  little 
at  a  time,  until  a  homogeneous  paste  is  formed.  Let  the  mixture  stand  a 
ifaort  time  and  filter  it.  To  the  filtered  liquid  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
iodine  water.  If  the  flour  be  pure,  the  liciuid  becomes  of  a  rosy  tint  in- 
clining to  red,  but  the  coloring  quickly  disappears.  If  starch  has  been 
added,  the  solution  is  violet  colored,  and  disappears  slowly. 

Darnel  or  tare  Jlour. — (Lolium  temuleutum.) — Tiiis  is  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  vegetable  adulterations.  It  is  an  acrid  narcotic  poison.  The  first 
effect  of  it  on  the  system  is  a  sort  of  intoxication — giddiness,  coldness,  and 
trembling,  followed  by  convulsions  and  death.  The  plant  is  a  cereal, 
grows  about  two  feet  high,  with  long  leaves,  jointed  stiilk,  with  flower 
and  grain  head  somewhat  like  wheat. 

It  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  believe,  that  flour  from  this  grain  has  ever 
been  intentionally  added  to  wheat — perhaps  it  is  owing  to  insuflicient 
gleaning.  It  is,  however,  cleaned  and  ground  in  some  places  on  account 
of  Its  medicinal  virtues.  A  poultice  of  it  is  said  to  be  a  good  onodyne  to 
painful  swellings. 

If  there  is  cause  to  suspect  it  in  flour  or  bread,  it  may  be  tested  by 
digesting  a  sample  to  be  examined  in  alcohol  at  the  temperature  of  05^  F. 
When  the  flour  is  pure,  the  alcohol  will  remain  limpid,  or  it  may  become 
slightly  turbid  without  other  discoloration  than  what  may  be  imparted  by 
the  coloring  matter  in  the  wheat,  when  the  solution  will  have  no  disagree- 
able taste.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  solution  is  greenish,  and  gradually  be- 
comes more  so,  and  the  taste  is  astringent,  disagreeable,  and  nauseous — 
darnel  is  indicated.  Evaporate  the  solution  to  dr}'ness,  and  the  product 
is  a  yellowish-green  resin. 

Another  kind  of  fraud  is  practiced  by  the  addition  of  various  earthy 
ind  mineral  substances. 
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The  chief  of  these  are  the  various  compounds  of — 
Lime  : — marble-dust^  plaster  of  Paris,  chalk,  bone-dust,  alabaster-dtut^ 
mineral  white,  and  gypsum.     Alum,  pipk-clay,  soap-stgnb,  and  sulpbati 

OF  COPPER. 

Lime  is  corrosive  and  irritant,  and  if  long  continued,  or  taken  in  large 
quantities,  it  suppresses  the  secretions,  causes  constipation  and  dyspepsia. 

The  effect  of  lime  on  flour  is  to  increase  its  weight,  and  in  bread  to 
cause  it  to  combine  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  On  account  of  the  salt 
used  in  bread  when  lime  is  present,  the  chloride  of  lime  may  be  formed, 
and  this,  even  in  small  quantities,  is  an  active  irritant  poison. 

Lime  can  be  detected  by  precipitation  from  any  solution  containing  it. 
After  letting  the  milky  fluid, ^obtained  in  washing  out  the  gluten,  stand 
long  enough  to  settle,  pour  otF  the  clear  water ;  carefully  turn  out  the  cake 
at  the  bottom  and  dry  it.  The  top  of  this  (being  the  bottom  of  the  sedi- 
ment) usually  contains  such  adulteration  as  may  have  been  added  to  give 
weight — white  sand  is  sometimes  perceived.  Take  a  portion  of  this  sedi- 
ment, burn  it  to  ashes,  and  to  these  add  nitric  acid.  If  lime  is  present^ 
there  will  probably  be  efl'ervescence.  But  to  be  sure,  neutralize  tliis  acic 
solution  with  ammonia,  and  add  oxalic  acid,  and  it  will  be  rendered  certain 
by  the  deposit  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Bread  may  be  reduced  to  ashes  and 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

Alum  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  adulterations.  It  is  added  to 
make  bread  white,  also  to  facilitate  the  incorporation  of  water. 

The  eflect  of  alum  on  the  system  is  usually  astringent,  but  to  some  per 
sons  it  is  irritant,  and  causes  cholera-morbus.  To  detect  it,  reduce  the 
suspected  sample  to  ashes,  add  nitric  acid,  evaporate  the  mixture  to  dry- 
ness, and  add  distilled  water.  Filter  this  and  divide  it  into  two  portions; 
to  one  add  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  and  to  the  other  ammonia. 
If  alum  is  present,  the  chloride  of  barium  will  throw  down  a  dense  white 
precipitate,  and  the  solution  of  ammonia  a  light  precipitate,  which  ii 
soluble  in  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potash. 

If  there  is  much  alum,  it  may  be  detected  without  incineration.  For 
this  purpose,  first  triturate  the  flour  or  bread  to  be  examined  with  distilled 
water,  filter  the  solution,  and  the  astringent  taste  of  alum  can  usually  be 
experienced,  but  if  not,  the  above  tests  may  be  applied  with  certainty. 

Pipeclay  contains  alumina.  Its  eftects  are  similar  to  alum.  To  dis- 
cover it,  dissolve  the  ashes  containing  it  in  a  solution  of  potash,  to  thii 
solution  add  ammonia,  and  the  substance  in  question  is  precipitated. 

Magnesia  is  laxative  to  the  human  system,  and  its  tendency  is  to  weaken 
the  digestive  powers,  and  predispose  to  diarrhoea.  Its  eftect  on  flour  ia 
similar  to  alum.  This  and  soap-stone,  which  is  a  compound  of  it,  or  any 
other  substance  containing  magnesia,  may  be  detected  by  first  treating 
the  ashes  from  the  suspected  sample  for  the  detection  of  lime.  Then  filtei 
the  remaining  liquid,  and  add  to  it  chloride  of  ammonium  and  a  little  am* 
monia.  Should  the  ammonia  cause  a  precipitate,  carefully  add  more 
chloride  of  ammonium,  in  small  quantities,  until  it  is  redissolved.  Then  stii 
in  phosphate  of  soda  until  it  ceases  to  precipitate.  Let  it  settle,  and  phoa- 
phate  of  magnesia  is  the  result.  By  repeated  washings  with  a  mixture  oi 
water  and  ammonia,  it  may  be  purified,  and  its  exact  proportion  determined 

Sulphate  of  Copper, — Owing  to  the  peculiar  virtues  this  substance  il 
said  to  have,  in  regenerating  spoiled  flour,  and  in  increasing  the  quantiQ 
of  bread  which  any  flour  will  produce,  it  has  in  some  places  become  i 
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common  adalteration.  The  sulphate  of  copper  is  a  powerful  irritant  poison, 
and  however  small  the  quantity  used,  the  human  system  can  by  no  possi- 
bility become  accustomed  to  it.  Sooner  or  later  poisoning  must  be  the 
effect  of  ever  so  small  a  portion  of  this  substance  habitually  taken.  Its 
most  common  effect  is  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Continuous  use  produces  a  morbid  disposition 
to  sleep,  convulsions,  and  death. 

If  there  is  much  in  flour  or  bread,  it  may  be  detected  by  triturating  a 
sample  in  distilled  water,  and  adding  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
nam,  which  causes  a  reddish-brown  precipitate.  But  to  be  sure,  treat 
the  ashes  of  the  sample  to  be  examined  with  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards 
heat  the  mixture  until  nearly  all  of  the  free  acid  is  expelled.  Boil  the 
residue  in  distilled  water  and  filter  it.  To  the  filtered  liquor  add  a  solution 
of  ammonia,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  On 
cooling,  there  will  be  a  copious  precipitate.  Filter  the  liquid,  and  heat  it  to 
expel  the  excess  of  ammonia,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Divide 
the  liquid  into  two  portions,  to  one  add  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  to 
the  other,  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia.  If  there  is  the  least  particle  of 
'  copper  present,  the  former  will  give  a  reddish  precipitate,  deep  colored  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  copper,  and  the  latter  a  brown  precipitate. 
Such  are  the  means  in  the  comprehensions  of  every  one  for  testing  the  quality 
of,  and  the  detection  of  adulterations  in,  wheat  fiour  and  bread.  But  how- 
ever simple  the  directions,  and  sure  the  means,  the  arts  of  the  impostor 
^quently  require  investigation  at  the  most  skillful  hands.  Fortunately  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  there  are  natural  characters  pertaining  to  all  sub- 
stances which  no  art,  however  wily,  ^can  change. 

For  the  discovery  of  the  various  kinds  of  flour,  meal,  starch,  &c.,  added 
to  wheat  Aouv  and  bread — to  the  practiced  microscopist— no  other  means  is 
io  simple  nor  so  accurate  as  the  microscope.  Under  it  the  various  sizes 
and  shapes  of  the  granules  in  difl'erent  substances  are  displayed  with 
Unerring  certainty. 
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BoxE,  Jane  let,  186T. 


htiMAN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchantt*  Magazine: — 

My  Dear  Sir  : — From  New  York,  on  the  Hudson,  to  London,  on  the 
Thames,  is  but  a  twelve  day's  journey ;  twelve  hours  more  will  take  you  to 
Paris,  on  the  Seine,  and  in  as  many  weeks  you  may  run  through  France 
into  Italy,  and  home  again  by  the  northern  kingdoms,  for  weeks  are  days, 
Bionths  as  weeks,  in  the  age  of  steam  !  My  last  went  from  Paris,  now  I 
write  from  Rome.  Having  nailed  the  language  in  France,  I  wished  to 
try  my  tongue  in  Italy,  so  I  took  a, trip  over  the  Mediterranean  Railway, 
and  stopped  at  Lyons,  situated  where  the  Saone  joins  the  Rhone,  chief  of 
manufacturing  cities,  with  a  population  of  275,000  people,  and  7,000  fac- 
tories, turning  20,000  looms,  in  working  up  silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  and 
orape,  and  gold  and  silver  lace,  into  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  to 
meet  the  American  and  European  taste,  for  Broadway  depends  upon  Lyons 
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for  many  of  its  choicest  samples.  *Tis  a  flourishing  town,  but  dull  and 
heavy  in  appearance,  with  houses  almost  as  high  as  those  in  Edinburglif 
and  dark  streets  and  uninviting  squares.  One  dav  here,  and  then  we  rattled 
on  through  many  tunnels  and  banks  of  solid  rock  to  that  old  Phoenician 
town — established  when  Confucius  was  a  bady,  some  six  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian's  religion — Marseilles,  first  of  Levantine  seaport**,  the 
steam-packet  station  for  the  Peninsula,  Italy,  and  the  East,  where  art  has 
assisted  nature  in  making  a  splendid  harbor,  where  soap,  coral,  porcelain, 
glass,  tobacco,  and  printed  goods  are  manufactured. 

Where  the  successful  bidder  for  the  Spanish  loan,  M.  Meres,  is  making 
docks  out  of  mountains — an  enterprise  worthy  of  Napoleon's  reign  !  Mar- 
seilles has  about  185,000  inhabitants,  and  seems  to  be  purely  a  commer- 
cial city,  and,  like  Cologne,  or  a  China  port,  the  filth  of  the  street  about 
the  wharf,  is  onlv  exceeded  bv  their  stink !  (an  expressive  word  in  com- 
mon  use  in  England  !)  Besides  the  activity  of  its  commerce,  their  is  little 
to  interest  the  tourist. 

The  more  you  travel  in  the  country,  the  more  you  see  the  truth  of  the 
oft-repeated  remark  that  Paris  is  France  I     The  other  cities  and  towns  are 
drained  to  ornament  the  capital — see  Paris  and  be  happy.     Leaving  Mar- 
seilles, we  passed  the  ship-building  port  of  Toulon,  where  Barras  saw  Na- 
poleon's genius  for  war,  where  ship's  anchors,  canvass,  cordage,  and  other 
shipping  materials  are  made.      Sailed  by  Nice  and  several  towns  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  one  day's  steaming  showed  us  the  hills 
where  Columbus  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  mapping  out  a  world  !  Genoa, 
La  Superba^  with  a  population  of  144,000,  a  Levantine  commerce,  and 
few  American  ships.      But  the  most  beautiful  place  in  Genoa  was  the 
Pallavacini,  where  a  prince  has  spent  millions  with  taste  that  startles  you 
with  wonder  that  anything  could  be  made  so  grand !     From  Genoa  to  the 
commercial  port  of  Tuscany,  Leghorn,  where  there  were  more  American 
ships  landing  tobacco,  and  loading  marble,  and  there  was  some  cotton  on  the 
the  quay.    Tl»e  port  is  free,  and  with  Americans  could  be  made  to  flourish — 
with  Italians — never!     Conmiodore  Breeze  unfurls  his  flag  and  represents 
the  country  in  the  Congress,  while  the  Susquehanna  has  just  sailed  to  as- 
sist in  laying  the  Atlantic  cable.     From  here  we  coasted  along  the  Italian 
coast  to  that  dirty,  miserable  hole,  Civita  Vecchia,  the  port  of  Rome  ;  a 
place  full  of  unclean  spirits,  a  disgrace  to  the  Pope  and  his  dominions. 
Afterwanls  to  the  chief  city  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Naples,  with  360,000 
inhabitants  and  30(>  churches,  a  splendid  library,  a  classic  bay,  and  tower- 
ing high  in  air,  Vesuvius.    The  volcano  is  in  full  blast,  and  as  I  gaze  upon 
the  crater,  and  jimiped  aside  to  save  my  head  from  a  shower  of  red-hot 
lava,  I  could  but  coutemjjlate  upon  the  scene,  and  having  wondered  over 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Ilerculaneum,  destroyed  some  eighteen  centunea 
by  this  same  mountain,  I  asked  myself  what  can  save  Naples,  when  the 
volcano  takes  another  erratic  flight  f     Who  understands  it  ?     Why  not 
expect  another  shaking  of  the  mountains  f    Were  I  a  Neapolitan,  the  com- 
ing comet  most  to  be  feared  would  be  Vesuvius.     I  saw  enough  to  stifle 
any  notion  we  might  have  to  buy  real  estate  in  these  parts !    I  tliink  a  lit- 
tle stream  of  lava  running  into  the  king's  palace  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  Naples.     Bomba  still  chuckles  at  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  miserable 
attempt  to  frighten  him,  and  lives  shut  up  in  his  castle  surrounded  by 
spies,  liated  by  all,  while  his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Syracuse,  drives  four 
in  hand  among  the  people^  who  admire  him  for  his  talent  and  good  na- 
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tore^  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the  king.  I  saw  Naples,  and  here  I  am 
at  Imperial  Rome,  having  tripped  over  the  ground  IVe  passed  since  writing 
you  from  Paris, 

**  While  stands  the  Collsenxn,  Rome  shall  stand; 
When  fiilbi  the  Coliseanif  Kome  shall  fidl, 
And  when  Rome  Calls,  the  world  !*^ 

was  the  prophecy  of  the  early  Saxon  pilgrims. 

The  first  two  lines  I  can  indorse,  but  as  for  the  last  suggestion,  I  think 
the  world  would  stand  some  time,  and  be  much  the  richer  if  Rome  was 
blotted  out  of  existence. 

Modem  enterprise  has  at  last  got  in  among  the  ruins  of  the  Caesar's 
palaces,  for  M.  Meres  is  giving  the  Pope  a  railway,  and  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1854,  an  English  x;ompany  lighted  the  streets  of  the  Imperial 
dty  with  gas,  and  thus  far  have  realized  eight  per  cent  per  annum  on  the 
inTestment.  Here  you  have  a  flood  of  history,  coming  down  ft'om  the 
maternal  ancestors  of  the  Romans — a  wolf !  and  genius,  and  science,  beg- 
gars, bigotry,  art,  and  foreign  fashion,  all  mixed  up  in  unhappy  confusion  ; 
old  ruins,  and  a  church  that  was  176  years  in  building,  which  took  350 
Tears  to  finish  it,  costing  $50,000,000 1  Romulus  and  Remus  would  never 
We  sanctioned  such  extravagance,  for  tliey  showed  their  economy  in 
their  wet  nurse. 

America  is  well  represented  here ;  our  artists  have  made  their  mark  ; 
OQr  sculptors  are  walking  up  the  ladder  of  fame ;  modern  talent  is  crowd- 
ing hard  upon  the  ancient;  genius  lives  in  all  the  studios.  Bartholo- 
loew^s  statue  of  Hve  will  shortly  be  as  famous  as  Power's  Greek  Slave.  It 
ia  only  to  be  known,  and  the  Connecticut  sculptor  will  receive  his  just  re- 
gard. But  I  forget,  I  am  writing  for  the  magazine,  and  must  talk  of 
Ommerce, 

Commerce  in  Italy  I  where  is  it !  I  never  heard  the  word,  and  will 
not  insult  its  noble  order  by  associating  it  with  this  unhappy  land.  The 
Lombards  are  gone ;  the  Venetians  are  not  what  they  once  were.  There 
ia  nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  commerce  in  Italy !  wherever  I  go 
I  hear  nothing  but  a  low,  stifled  growl.  All  the  way  from  Naples  along 
the  coast  to  Rome  the  life-blood  seems  stamped  out.  The  Neapolitan 
bg  lives  in  a  fortress,  while  the  Pope  is  moving  among  his  subjects. 
Bwiss  r^menta  occupy  Uie  dominions  of  the  one — French  soldiers  guard 
the  gat^  of  the  other,  while  vulture-like,  hovering  on  the  borders  with 
J^ouft  eye,  you  have  an  Austrian  army.  Poor  priest-ridden  Italy !  no 
^ison  in  her  States,  no  bright  future — for  the  heel  of  foreign  despotism  is 
<^hing  out  her  soul — she  lives  on,  and  remembers  her  part.  But  now 
fhe  has  nothing  but  her  memories,  and  her  skies.  I  find  no  statistics ; 
^  &ct  I  have  not  the  energy  to  search  far,  for  where  the  day  is  reduced 
^  twenty  hours,  where  the  diflSculty  of  getting  into  the  country  is  only 
•^celled  by  trying  to  get  out  again,  and  a  policeman  meets  you  every- 
where, what  can  you  expect  ?  and  thinking  that  foreign  potentates  do  not 
^ow  enough  of  obstacles  in  the  road  of  the  traveler,  our  own  govem- 
^t  step  in  to  hold  us  by  the  collar,  and  like  the  bandit  of  the  country, 
'Wimi  a  dollar  for  letting  you  pass  the  gate  !  What  a  singular  policy ! 
'^hile  an  American  President  is  announcing  to  tlie  debt-burthened  nations 
ttat  the  more-or-less-United  States  are  embarrassed  with  some  thirty 
'billions  surplus  revenue,  an  American  consul  meets  you  at  every  foreign 
W  with  <m0  dollar  for  your  passport  /    While  all  foreigners  are  per- 
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mitted  to  range  free  and  untrammeled  over  our  broad  domain,  our  <k* 
citizens,  continental  bound,  are  met  the  moment  they  touch  another  Stfl 
with  one  dollar,  if  you  please,  for  permission  to  continue  your  joumcj 
While  education  occupies  so  much  attention  throughout  our  land,  an 
every  facility  is  given  on  our  own  soil  to  promote  it,  the  moment  we  ar 
rive  in  a  foreign  kingdom  you  find  a  United  States'  ofiScial  to  greet  joi 
with  one  dollar  for  your  passport  before  you  can  go  on  shore  I  No  mat 
ter  how  well  provided  you  may  be  with  the  proper  paper  from  the  Stat 
Department,  even  go  to  Italy  as  bearer  of  dispatches,  and  still  it  is  on 
dollar  for  your  passport.  Is  is  not  pitiful  to  witness  a  great  nation,  wit! 
liberal  institutions  and  treasury  full  to  overflowing,  sneaking  about  i 
foreign  lands  to  annoy  the  voyager,  by  multiplying  the  chances  of  delft] 
and  picking  up  a  dollar  here  and  a  dollar  there,  for  the  distinguialM 
privilege  of  having  another,  perhaps  the  hundredth,  signature  to  yoi 
ticket  of  leave.  Depend  upon  it.  Secretary  Marcy  has  won  no  laurels  I 
this  petty  consular  charge.  European  governments  seem  to  take  pleamn 
in  throwing  stones  in  your  path.  They  do  as  they  please — we  canw 
help  it  Our  remedy  is  to  stay  at  home ;  or  go  abroad,  pay  the  bills,  u 
grumble  1  Oh,  what  a  luxury  !  Let  us  profit  by  England's  good,  but  w 
adopt  her  bad,  habits,  and  if  salaried  consuls  with  her  demand  fees,  the! 
is  no  reason  that  we  should  fall  into  the  same  practice.  America  is  6 
enough  and  rich  enough  to  map  out  a  wider  and  more  enlightened  polks 
Ci»rrect  me  if  I  am  wrong. 

To  throw  you  ofi*  anything  readable  I  must  step  out  of  Italy  into  S 
rope,  and  out  of  Europe  into  England,  for,  as  I  said  before,  you  see  litt 
that  reminds  you  of  a  living  commerce  in  these  lands — I  must  look  t 
England  for  material,  and  France,  and  then  go  out  to  China. 

The  general  wail  through  England  is  hard  times,  and  yet  thinking  dm 
will  assure  you  that  everything  is  sound ! — you  must  dig  deeper  to  find  ti 
stain.  Powers  has  already  lost  five  blocks  of  marble  in  his  statue  of  Gftl 
fornia,  (for  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Astor.)  The  surface  was  sound  and  clear,  tl 
statues  almost  finished,  when  lol  another  cut  of  the  chisel,  and  the  figw 
was  ruined.  A  little  more  pressue  on  the  market,  and  loss  of  confidem 
creates  dismay. 

The  Credit  Mobilier  is  the  bane  of  Europe.  Bad  example  destro] 
society.  Pereiie  has  just  issued  his  fourth  annual  report.  The  figan 
are  startling  I  Profits  for  the  year,  $3,000,000  !  Dividend  declarei 
23  per  cent !  last  year  it  was  40  per  cent  Mark  some  of  its  operation 
cash  transactions,  $6 1 7,000,000  !  let  me  enumerate  two  or  three : — 

Subscribed  to  government  loan 960,000,000 

Account  current  with  Bank  of  France 240,000,000 

Contributed  towards  periodical  settlements  of  share  market  140,000,000 

Purchase  of  stock  to  support  t  he  public  fund 8,000,000 

Offered  to  subscribe  160,000,000  to  aid  Bank  of  France  when  in  a  tig! 
place  last  fall,  and  all  this  on  a  capital  of  only  ^12,000,000!  And  this 
the  Credit  Mobilier!  It  buys,  it  sells,  is  agent  and  owner  by  turns,  del 
in  railways  from  St  Petersburg  to  Madrid,  builds  docks,  and  the  grande 
hotel  tlie  world  has  ever  seen — for  where  is  there  a  rival  to  the  **  Grai 
Hotel  Du  Louvre,"  with  its  1,000  beds,  and  furnished  like  a  royal  palao4 
It  can  never  pay,  yet  always  full  1 

Pereire  and  the  directors  got  10  per  cent  on  all  these  sums.     Last  mm 
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<iowii  came  one  of  the  clique  for  $4,000,000  !    M.  Thurneyssen  has  just 
^itepped  over  to  America,  leaving  some  wealthy  Poles  and  others  minus 
'ttat  little  amount     Last  year  another  director  failed  for  a  similar  sum. 
^.  Place's  liabilities  were  $4,500,000.     Yet  Pereire  writes  most  indig- 
nantly to  the  Globe^  and  the  (Gflobe  retorts  with  needles. 

Pereire  has  been  before  the  government  to  advise  upon  the  extension 
of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  France.     He  disapproves  of  it,  so  does  his 
old  employer,  and  present  rival,  Rothschild.     How  strange  they  should 
gi?e  the  same  testimony  1     *^  Steam  and  credit,"  said  Pereire,  in  his  rail- 
way speech,  "  are  the  revolutionizers  of  men."     All  beautiful  in  theory, 
says  the  Constitutionnel^  but  bad  the  way  he  practices  it.  He  has  influenced 
tile  passion  for  gambling.    This  child  of  Government  (Credit  Mobilier) 
iss  grown  too  rapidly  for  its  founders — now  nothing  stops  its  power — 
l^apoleon  is  too  deeply  involved  even  to  control  it.     l)o  not  the  statistics 
Ui  the  report  show  it  f    Smaller  minds  copy  the  speculations  of  the  direc- 
tors.    Farmers  leave  their  fields  to  dabble  in  the  stocks— workmen  flood 
the  towns  to  earn  higher  wages^  and  lose  their  gains  in  the  dazzle  of  the 
iottery  1     Financial  aflfairs  in  France  must  cause  the  Emperor  some  sleep- 
less   nights,  for  his  crown  depends   upon   tranquility   on   the  Bourse; 
%20,000,000  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  France  will  only  inflate 
the  more.     The  government  demand  $17,000,000  at  once  on  treasury 
bonds,  subscribers  pay  the  money  to  the  bank,  the  bank  lends  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  by  and  by  it  may  get  back  again  to  the  people — meanwhile 
it  draws  away  the  cash  and  adds  to  the  pressure.    Is  it  a  loan  in  disp 
^uise  ?     It  looks  like  it.    The  present  act  expires  3 1st  January,  1867 — 
now  'tis  to  be  prolonged  for  thirty  years,  say  worked  out  in  1897 — the 
old  laws  of  22d  April,  1806,  and  30th  of  June,  1840,  will  fall  into  the 
new  charter.    The  Bank  of  France  has  weathered  all  storms  handsomely. 
The  fifteen  years'  war  did  not  break  it — 1830  came,  then  1848,  when  gov- 
ernment authorized  suspension  of  cash  payments — its  aflairs  grew  worse 
in  1849 — yet  France  has  maintained  her  credit  since  Napoleon  first  organ- 
ized the  Institution.    Its  transactions  are  enormous — last  year  they  add 
up  to  $1,115,500,0001     The  bills  melted  were  $883,900,000!     The  net 
jirofits  for  the  twelve  month  were  $6,750,000,  and  the  dividends  range 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  on  the  original  value  of  shares,  say  $200.     The 
new  stock  will  be  issued  at  a  premium  of  $20,  or  shares  $2*20. 

French  railways  are  still  productive.  The  meeting  of  the  Northern  of 
France  the  other  day  showed  evident  signs  of  being  noisy — a  shareholder 
Mked  about  the  5,752  shares  and  1,0<)0  bonds  stolen  by  Grelier  and  Car- 
pentier.  It  opened  up  a  painful  subject,  but  the  question  was  soon  put  to 
bed.  Baron  James  de  Rothschild  rose  and  said  that  rather  than  have 
imputations  cast  upon  the  House  of  Rothschild,  he  would  meet  the  loss 
himself,  (cheers,)  and  he  paid  for  5,071  shares  and  270  bonds  then  and 
there  I  So  the  Rothschilds  are  one  million  of  dollars  out  on  that  specu- 
lation. 

The  discussion  regarding  the  falling  off  in  population  in  France  has 
brought  out  some  strange  facts.  During  the  five  years  ending  1856,  the 
increase  has  been  but  256,000;  same  time  ending  '46,  gave  1,170,000. 
In  1790,  the  population  of  France  amounted  to  23,500,000,  at  which 
period  England  and  Ireland  had  but  14,000,000  inhabitants;  now  mark 
the  comparison — sixty-seven  years  has  wrought  a  wonderful  change.  Great 
Britain  has  furnished  material  for  America  and  Australia,  yet  notwith- 
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standing  the  drain  has  doubled  her  home  population ;  while  France,  wl 
has  done  little  towards  peopling  their  own  or  old  countiies,  has  added  b 
thirty-five  per  cent  to  her  tables  !  In  1854  and  '55,  the  deaths  exceed 
births  I  56  out  of  the  86  departments  in  France  show  a  palpable  fallii 
off  in  population. 

France,  under  the  elder  Bourbons,  flourished  in  colonies,  in  manufii 
tories,  in  agriculture,  and  tried  to  in  commerce;  but  war  opened  tl 
century,  and  now  each  year  shows  decline  in  numbers  I  After  years  wi 
give  the  results  of  the  present  reign.  To-day  we  cannot  see  them — ft 
the  Bourse  occupies  writers  and  statesmen.  France  is  living  a  dream-lii 
One  individual  carries  the  nation ! — what  an  Atlas  load !  Napoleon  ■] 
pears  still  the  friend  of  England.  France  can  never  be — a  different  cfm 
— another  language — looser  morals — the  galling  recollections  of  conone 
and  defeat — long  and  bloody  battles — have  endangered  amity  on  ixyt 
sides.  But  policy  binds  the  lillies  round  the  lion's  neck.  That  wreat 
of  flowers  is  full  of  thorns !  France  revels  in  her  present  luxury.  PalaiM 
are  being  built  for  the  rich,  but  no  schools  for  the  poor.  Secret  sooietii 
hold  their  midnight  meetings.  The  love-paths  of  the  Emperor  are  full  i 
man-traps  and  spring-guns.  That  ravishingly  beautiful  Cfutilignone  ma 
herself  be  one  of  the  league ;  yet  the  Emperor  sneers  at  danger  and  db 
tates  to  the  world  ?  He  sees  deserted  fields — a  murdered  press — literatai 
declining — and  tlie  vital  spark  of  education  and  religion  ebbing  awsj 
but  what  does  he  care ! 

He  rules  supreme.  Victoria  goes  to  Paris  at  his  beck.  To  one  kn 
he  says  do  this,  and  he  doeth  it ;  to  another  that,  and  it  is  done.  Cligm 
sold  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  (>otage.  To  Alexander,  make  peace,  an 
lie  made  it.  To  the  Persian  Envoy,  sign  the  paper  with  England,  and  1 
put  his  name  to  the  treaty.  To  Palmerston,  leave  the  King  of  Naph 
alone  for  a  while,  and  the  Premier  was  most  obedient  To  the  Dnkie  < 
Valencia,  hold  your  ground  in  Spain,  and  he  is  still  the  guiding  mind  < 
the  Cabinet.  To  Switzerland,  accept  the  terms  of  the  Prussian  monard 
and  Neufohatel  is  patched  up.  To  the  Pope,  fear  not,  my  soldiers  aha 
protect  you.  To  England,  go  ahead  in  China.  To  America,  be  respeo 
ml.  To  the  crown-heads  of  Europe,  come  and  see  me  at  the  Tailerie 
and  they  all  accept  the  invitation.  One  after  another  bows  before  tbi 
child  of  fortune — the  man  of  destiny  of  the  nineteenth  century ! 

While  numl^ers  in  France  dei'line,  tl^e  census  in  England  augments  ^- 

In  182S  the  popoUtioo  of  the  Uolted  Kingdom  was S3,2S7,85S 

1842 27,102,509 

185« 29,000,000 

The  increase  the  last  fourteen  years  is  100  per  cent  less  than  during  tk 
first,  but  it  must  l^  remembered  that  emigration  latterly  has  thinned  tli 
ranks.  During  the  past  ton  years,  2.800.000  people'  left  the  moth« 
i^ountry,  against  856,392  as  the  total  emigration  for  the  preceding  ten. 

The  annual  n^port  of  the  Postmaster-General  records  the  epislolai 
correspondence  of  the  kingdom.  The  ei tensive  arrangements  of  tk 
department  can  be  estimate  by  noting  that  letters  are  daily  sent  on 
61.000  miles  inland: — 478,000,000  letters  passed  through  the'Po«t-offic 
in  18o6,  l>eing  an  increase  of  22,000.000  over  1855.  In  1839  there  wer 
but  76,000,000.     England  averages  20  to  each  person.     London  takes  4( 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  last  four  months  are  worth 
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Eadi  month  the  tables  grow  larger.    Take,  for  compariBoo,  total  exports 
for  the  four  months  ending — 

Ist  May  for  1865 $184,000,000 

1866 178,000,000 

•*  1867. .' 194,000,000 

Which  sho¥rs  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  over  1856,  and  40  per  cent  over 
1856.     The  chief  items  of  increase  are  worsted  stuffs,  iron  of  all  kinds, 
woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  yarn,  machinery,  and  coals.    At  the  above  aver- 
age the  exports  of  Great  Britain  this  year  will  amount  to  $582,000,000. 
America  exports  staples — England,  save  iron  and  coal,  the  productions  of 
other  lands ;  she  takes  raw  material,  and  gives  manufactured  value.    Were 
die  to  live  upon  what  she  produced,  John  Bull  would  soon  be  a  Calvin 
Bdaon.     Since  1842,  British  exports,  under  Jree  trade^  have  increased  145 
per  cent    America,  during  same  time,  has  increased  hers  212  per  cent 
Dj  protection. 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854  gets  hard  rubs  on  all  sides.  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade  are  indignant  All  pronounce  it 
lurbitrary  and  unjust  They  argue  with  effect  that  it  is  absurd  to  place 
'^e  interests  of  the  merchant  marine  in  the  hands  of  two  justioes  of  the 
'peace,  who  know  nothing  of  nautical  matters.  Military  misdemeanors 
are  tried  by  military  officers — the  merchants  likewise  wish  to  be  judged 
l>y  their  peers. 

Guano— how  long  is  it  to  last  ?  Are  the  deposits  giving  out  ?  These 
questions  occupy  attention.  'Senor  Elias,  in  his  letter  to  President  Echen- 
eque,  in  1858,  said  that  eight  years  more  would  work  them  out.  That 
survey  mentioned  two  rocks  in  sight— one  30  feet  high,  another,  on  the 
northern  island,  of  10  feet  During  1851-2,  he  says  that  2,085,000 
tons  were  taken  away.  A  month  alter  the  above  survey,  by  order  of  Ad- 
miral Moresby,  Mr.  Mcintosh  examined  the  islands,  and  reported  a  supply 
of  at  least  nine  years.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  make  an  accurate  survey : — 

They  report  ao  estimate  oil tons  remaioing.        12,876,100 

If clotoeh's  calculation  was 8,600,000 

While  Senor  Rivero,  in  1 846,  said 18,260,000 

According  to  their  estimates  there  is  still  some  employment  left  on  the 
Pacific  coast  for  shipping.  Tis  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  English 
bondholders  have  a  lien  on  the  guano  deposits — their  hold  is  only  on  the 
itet  proceeds  of  guano  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Therefore  if 
the  new  chief,  Vivanco,  continues  to  sell  for  cash  at  the  islands,  where  are 
the  bondholders  ?  He  will  not  only  pocket  the  cash  for  the  guano,  but 
sll  the  stealings — all  the  commissions  within  commissions. 

The  Debats  publishes  some  interesting  facts  regarding  marine  losses. 
Of  the  32,000  to  84,000  vessels,  of  all  nations,  pn  the  seas — 

lb  1858  tliere  were  lost vessels.  1,860 

1868 1,610 

1864 2,120 

1866 1,982 

1866 2,124 

The  majority  of  accidents  were  in  December  and  the  winter  months. 
Steam  addis  heavily  to  the  collision  riiks. 
The  Engliah  government  have  respectfully  retired  before  the  present- 
Tou  xzxYii; — vo.  II.  12 
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inent  and  brave  protest  of  another  colony.  Lord  Clarendon  has  anntill6< 
the  convention  with  France  of  14th  January,  1867,  in  relation  to  thefiah 
eries  of  Newfoundland.  The  colonists  were  loud  in  revolt — speeches 
letters,  and  protests,  were  hurled  over  the  water.  The  flag  went  up 
union  down. 

France  takes  pride  in  her  Atlantic  fisheries ;  for  300  years  she  has  been 
enriched  by  them.  In  1630  England  began  to  supply  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  market,  when  the  French,  not  liking  such  competition,  introduced 
the  bounty  system — five  shillings  a  quintal  was  a  powerful  protection.  In 
1777,  20,000  French  seamen  were  employed  upon  the  coast;  but  the 
revolution  of  1793  cut  off  the  bounties,  and  the  number  of  seamen  fell 
away  to  3,397.  Then  the  English  sprung  ahead,  and  for  twenty  yean 
they  profited  by  the  change.  In  1814  England  exported  $16,000,000  d 
.fish  ;  then  came  the  peace,  revival  of  bounties,  and  now  the  French  have 
some  500  square-rigged  vessels  and  30,000  seamen,  all  hard  at  woii; 
catching,  salting,  and  packing.    'Tis  the  nursery  of  the  French  navy. 

The  treaty  of  Utretch  ceded  Newfoundland  to  Great  Bntain,  but  the 
French  fishermen  were  allowed  to  fish  from  Cape  Bonavesta  to  Pointe 
Riche.  In  1763  the  treaty  of  Paris  gave  the  islands  of  St  Piere  and 
Miquelon  to  France,  but  neither  treaty  permitted  her  to  fortify.  The 
privileges  were  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  Versailles  in  1783,  (a  memo- 
rable year  to  an  American,)  and  of  Paris  in  1814  and  1816 — notwith- 
standing which  the  French  and  British  fishermen  have  been  continually 
warring  with  each  other.  It  seems  that  lately  France  wished  another 
slice,  and  England  gave  it  conditionally.  Newfoundland  howled  down  the 
proposition,  and  the  colonists'  decision  is  respected.  The  United  Statai 
some  time  since  got  what  they  desired,  but  'twas  like  pulling  an  eye-tootL 
Lady  Franklin  mourns  over  the  absent  more  than  most  wivea  respect 
the  living.  Another  expedition  is  heading  towards  the  land  immortalized 
by  Kane.  Captain  McClintock,  who,  under  Sir  James  Ross,  in  1848—9, 
again  under  Captaifi  Austin,  in  1850-1,  and  thirdly  in  1852-3,  in  the 
Antelope  and  Resolute,  made  voyages  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  is  about  to  give 
another  search  after  the  lost  husband.  He  might  as  well  for  the  steamer 
Pacific.  The  government  declines  further  aid — they  probably  think,  with 
most  sensible  people,  that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  are  among  the  things 
that  were. 

On  the  ground  of  Arctic  explorations,  there  is  some  method  in  the 
demand  for  another  trial ;  already  much  good  has  arisen  from  preyions 
expeditions.  Among  the  results  were  Sir  H.  Gilbert's  codfish  discovenr 
at  Newfoundland — Davis's  West  Greenland  whale  fishery — Hudson^ 
Bay  Company's,  under  Sir  John  Ross,  BaflBn's  Bay  fisheries — Parray, 
Lancaster  Sound,  Barrow  Straits,  and  Prince  Regent  Inlet  do. — Beechy 
and  Bhering's  Straits  whale  fisheries,  where  our  American  whalers  picked 
up  some  18,000,000  worth  of  oil  in  two  years.  All  these  discoveries  are 
the  grounds  under  which  more  money  is  asked  for,  but  this  time  Lady 
Franklin  must  foot  the  bills. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  charter  is  before  Parliament,  and  now 
the  all-important  bill  for  furnishing  a  house  and  home  for  the  Princeea 
Royal  has  passed — giving  her  $200,000  for  a  dowry,  and  an  annuity  of 
$40,000.  Some  legislation  will  be  made  on  the  bank  act,  and  other  im- 
portant bills.  The  charter  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  dates  back  to 
1670,  and  expires  in  1859.  They  have  had  it  their  own  way  for  a  long 
time,  but  now  Western  Canada  aaya  stop  the  monopoly. 
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Contrary  to  my  expectations  the  Russian  railways  are  almost  a  dead 

letter.     The  Barings  brought  all  their  stock  exchange  machinery  to  bear, 

but  the  fourth  estate  was  too  powerful,  and  seemed  to  be  moved  by  an 

unseen  hand.    The  stock  fell  flat  upon  the  market.    'Twas  no  go  from  the 

start.     Arguments  against  the  enterprise  were — high  price  of  iron — no 

remunerative  traffic — only  military  roads — building  estimate  too  low ;  but 

strongest  and  most  important,  the  low  rate  of  interest  guarantied — a  trifle 

iess  than  five  per  cent.    Those  in  favor  said  the  track  would  pass  through 

JMisture  lands— manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  through  forests — that  no 

tonneU  were  needed — few  bridges  required — sleepers  cheap  and  on  the 

spot,  dbc,  ifec.     That  the  Prussian  lines  open  in  1854  (2,300  miles)  coat 

but  $66,500  per  mile — while  $88,000  was  the  estimate  for  the  Russian. 

Throughout  the  kingdom  there  was  one  continual  cry  against  them — 

<&iiti-£nglish  said  one  all.    To  outsiders  the  speculation  looks  bad ;  but 

'^ho  can  tell  a  banker's  secrets?     The  question  arises,  who  moved  the 

press  to  write  editorial  on  editorial  ?     Was  it  a  burst  of  anti-Russianism  t 

^f  erhaps.     More  likely  another  agent  was  at  work — but  no  matter.    The 

shares  were  issued  at  same  time  at  fixed  exchange — in  St.  Petersburg, 

125  siWer  roubles;  Amsterdam,  286  Dutch  guilders;  Berlin,  134  thalers; 

wX  Paris,  500  francs,  and  £20  in  London. 

Gonstantine  must  be  mortified,  and  the  Barings  disgusted.  The  Grand 
3>ake  makes  a  short  stay  in  England,  but  the  ^*  frank  and  open-hearted 
sailor^  likes  Paris  better.  Peter  the  Great,  140  years  ago,  trod  the  same 
ground  that  the  Grand  Duke  Gonstantine  is  over  now.  In  May,  1717, 
the  royal  ship-carpenter  visited  France  and  England.  In  May,  1857,  the 
Russian  Admiral  seems  to  have  come  on  a  similar  errand.  In  1782  the 
son  of  Gatherine  II.,  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  came  to  France.  In  1814 
Alexander  walked  into  Paris  with  Wellington.  Now  Gonstantine  is  taking 
observations. 

D^Israeli  said  the  other  day  that  the  railways  of  France,  Spain,  Austria, 
and  India,  were  the  fruits  of  Australian  and  Galifornia  gold.  England  built 
hers  before  that  day,  and  has  constructed  8,500  miles  of  road  at  a  cost  of 
$1,500,000,000,  on  which  they  have  some  $400,000,000  debt  America's 
24,000  miles  cost  but  $700,000,000,  and  the  debt  is  about  the  same  as  the 
English.     The  total  capital  of  136  lines  in  Great  Britain,  in  1856,  was — 

Eogliflh  lines. 11,260,000,000 

S4»tGfa 160,000,000 

Irish 80,000,000 

The  total  traffic  receipts  in  1866  were 98,000,000 

The  ezpeDtes  (about  47  per  cent)  were.. 44,000,000 

In  1852  Canada  had  no  railways,  but  now  they  have  1,500  miles  in 
operation,  and  500  more  under  way.  The  cost  of  the  Grand  Trunk  line 
most  have  disappointed  its  originators.  The  estimate  of  $15,000,000 
seems  to  have  turned  out  to  be  $45,'  00,000. 

Just  now  the  Indian  railways  are  making  a  great  racket.  W.  P.  An- 
drews is  continually  before  the  public.  The  papers  are  full  of  railways  in 
India,  and  the  scheme  has  been  well  pushed.  Question  on  question — 
answer  and  a  new  suggestion — now  'tis  an  editorial — then  in  the  money 
arUcle — a  never-ending  advertisement.    This  is  the  track : — 
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KilM.  Diji. 
Loodon  to  Trieste  a  continuous  rail,  after  skipping  over  the  channel 

to  Marseilles — then  road  on  road  a  complete  chain  to  the  Adriatic.  1,800  2 

Trieste  to  Seleucia,  the  old  Mediterranean  port,  by  steam I,6(i0  t^ 

8cl«iUoia  to  Ja'fer  Castle,  on  the  Euphrates,  by  rail 100  % 

Ja'fer  Castle  t4>  Bussorah,  by  steam 715  H 

Bussorah  to  Kurrachee,  by  steam 1,000  i 

Say  to  India  from  London,  4,715  miles,  in  15  days  18  hours!  Thii 
certainly  is  one  of  the  startling  projects  of  the  day.  Like  the  Atlantic 
cable — the  Pacific  Railway — the  Suez  Canal — the  Great  Eastern — this 
cross-country  path  to  India  is  an  undertaking  that  dazzles  all  b<dfore.  All 
this  requires  immense  sums  of  money — railways  must  be  paid  for.  If 
England  alone  required  ^1,500,000,000,  what  will  meet  the  wants  of 
Europe  and  Asia  f 

The  star  of  empire  now  takes  its  way  Eastward,  instead  of  Westward. 
America  is  already  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  but  England  is  not  at 
Pekin.  The  Orient  is  full  of  c-ares  to  her — mutiny  among  the  Sepoys  it 
no  little  cause  of  anxiety.  In  1 806  the  troops  refused  to  go  to  sea — now 
*tis  the  Enfield  rifie  cartridge.  The  10th  is  disbanded  at  Moorshedabad. 
The  d4th  are  equally  mutinous,  (the  East  India  Company^)  England's 
great  power  there  is  in  the  Indian  army.  A  general  mutiny,  and  Indim 
will  require  European  regiments. 

All  eyes  turn  to  China.  England  is  in  earnest  now.  At  first  it  was  an 
election  dodge — now  'tis  war.  Formosa,,  which  was  annexed  to  China  l^ 
Khang  Ili  in  1688,  will  be  the  first  to  fall.  The  Americans  have  had 
some  trade  there.  Afterwards,  Chusan,  for  a  military  station.  England 
never  liked  the  idea  of  being  isolated  down  at  Ilong  Kong.  China  man- 
aged that  well.  China  is  surrounded  by  royal  buccaneers,  and  all  the 
world  want  to  he  in  at  the  death.  The  troo^is  of  England  are  arriving, 
Lorii  Elgin  has  passe<l  Singapore.  The  French  Embassador  is  on  his  way 
Uirmigh  EgfVpt,  and  the  Merrimac  will  wait  for  Mr.  Reed  at  Aden. 

England,  France,  and  America  are  no  mean  foes.  But  the  half  has  not 
been  told.  Portugal — yes,  little,  almost  forgotten  Portugal — is  dispatching 
some  500  troo{«  to  Macao.  Spain  is  about  to  strengthen  the  Manilla 
fifarrison.  Austria  is  going  out,  and  I^russia  sends  a  ship  or  two,  while 
K>ng  since  Russia  had  an  army  on  the  frontier.  Poor  China,  like  a  fox 
in  tlie  royal  pack,  must  fight,  fight  hard,  and  die.  All.  nations  wait  to 
see  Asia  split  asunder — each  expecting  a  sliare  of  xhe  spoils. 

The  war  of  1842  was  short  and  fierce.  Three  thousand  English  troopa, 
in  the  face  of  the  northeast  monsoon,  plunged  into  the  coast  ports,  and 
one  after  another  Shanghae,  Amoy,  Chusan,  Ningpo,  and  Chapoo,  fell, 
.nnd  British  officers  dictated  j^eace — 200  miles  up  the  Yang-lse-Kiang ; 
and  when  the  document  was  signed,  our  admiral  quietly  walked  into  Uie 
camp  and  asked  the  favor  of  a  treaty.  It  was  granted,  and  sinc^  then 
look  at  the  extent  of  the  American  trade.  Shall  there  be  Commii^ioDeni 
at  Pekin  t  Up  to  this  time  the  Celestials  have  bagged  the  question.  In 
V2^0  Nichol.HS  and  Marco  Polo  trieif  it,  and  in  1295  Marco  Polo  alone; 
but  no  was  the  reply.  The  Jesuitical  Portuguese  at  Macao,  in  1573,  were 
not  more  fortunate.  The  Duuh,  in  1655-95,  also  failed,  and  in  17  JO  tha 
Russian  mission  fared  no  Wtter.  Lord  Macartney  was  shamefully  treated 
in  17v5«  and  Loid  Amherst  was  almi^  kicked  out  in  1816. 

All  these  attempts  to  establish  Ministers  at  the  Chinese  capital  were 
intivKiuced  by  liberal  presents.    The  Emperor  received  them  as  thbuleai 
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ind  shut  the  door  upon  bis  foreign  slaves !  Cannon  balls  and  bombs  are 
now  the  tributes  offered.  Provinces  will  not  answer,  and  bard  knockB 
will  open  the  door.  All  former  attempts  were  commercial — all  failures. 
This  is  political,  and  nations  are  determined.  The  rebels  are  joining  hands 
and  cause  with  the  imperialists,  and  the  Chinese  will  fight  and  die.  Yeh's 
orders  are  still  to  push  the  devils  into  the  sea !  Even  Alum,  and  his  band 
of  poisoners,  are  pronounced  not  guilty. 

The  Chinese  illustrate  the  horrors  of  war.     Wherever  they  are  settled 
insurrections  are  taking  place — at  Penang — at  Singapore — but  more 
dreadful  than  all  in  Borneo.    That  wonderful  man,  Sir  James  Brook,  adds 
another  thrilling  chapter  to  his  marvelous  history,     lie  eloquently  paints 
the  midnight  attack,  the  surprise,  the  barbarous  slaughter  of  innocent 
'women  and  beautiful  children,  the  defeat,  and  the  rescue.     Dark  was  the 
cleed — awful  the  judgment  I     Headed  by  the  Dyaks  and  Malays,  the 
C^hinese  Eungsi  were  butchered  like  cattle.      The  few  wretches  who 
cecaped  the  Europeans'  revenge  are  starving  in  tlie  jungle.    The  sudden- 
ness of  the  blow,  the  rapidity  of  the  punishment,  seems  more  like  East- 
em  story.    Rajah  Brook's  wild  life  in  an  island  sea  would  furnish  mate- 
rial for  a  dozen  works  of  fiction.     He  possesses  that  Cortez  and  Pizzaro 
fire  which  wakes  up  the  heroic  and  the  brave.    Walker,  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, seems  to  be  of  a  similar  school.     The  Rajah  has  again  established  his 
power,  but  he  has  still  his  traducers  in  England.    Hume  persecuted  him 
till  his  death,  and  minor  scribblers  grumbled ;  yet  he  has  proved  himself 
a  great  man.    Such  men  should  lead  armies.    Where  is  there  a  similar 
history?      Supremacy,  dominion,  lust  for  power,  are   the  Chinamen's 
dreams.     Tis  constitutional  hate—and  Asiatic  hate  is  poison. 

With  such  intelligence  arriving  every  mail,  no  wonder  the  money  mar- 
let  continues  in  such  a  feverish  state.     Those  who  have  notes  to  pay  be- 
lieve in  better  times — some  say  that  high  money  will  be  permanent; 
others  prove  that  it  must  bn  temporary.    The  Times  pronounces  for  high 
interest  for  several  years — and  who  disputes  the  Times  ?    Nobody ;  un- 
less on  ^  Railways  and  Revolvers  in  Georgia !"     D'Israeli  sees  a  great  fall 
in  the  rate  for  money  "  looming  in  the  future."     I  don't — I  wish  1  could. 
Business  matters  still  wear  a  somber  aspect     The  cotton  trade  are  work- 
ing short — woolen  factors  are  gloomy — people  meet  at  Smithfield  and 
ery  for  work.     Frost  is  creeping  among  the  vinyards  of  France — she  has 
turned  importer  instead  of  exporter.    At  Lancaster  the  mills  are  running 
forty  hours  per  week.    Exports  are  increasing — imports  declining.    Hie 
world  at  large  owes  England — England  owes  the  banks — the  banks  hold 
the  deposits  of  the  people — money,  as  before ;  now,  6^  at  bank — the  last 
was  the  forty-sizUi  change  in  rate  since  Peel's  bill  of  1844 — all  this,  and 
itill  consols  at  94 1     The  English  people  like  that  dear  debt — it  holds 
them  in  solemn  unity.    Everybody  buys  consols-— dowager  ladies — East 
Indian  pensioners — old  people  dying  and  leaving  money  in  trust  to  buy 
them — ^all  tends  to  absorb  the  funds      Three  per  cent  was  once  a  good 
investment,  when  the  rate  was  If — not  as  now  at  7  per  cent.     This  ab- 
lorption  of  consols  is  the  salvation  of  the  English  government.     London 
taps  the  kingdom.    America  is  the  only  fire-proof  government  afloat ! 

The  tenns  dear  and  cheap^  as  applied  to  money — are  much  more  to  the 
point  than  scarce  and  plenty.  When  was  there  so  much  money  as  now ! 
lod  yet  they  say  it  is  scarce,  instead  of  dear.  Railway  shares  average  4 
per  cent ;  consols  3J> ;  money  forced  up  to  6|  at  Bank  of  England ;  while 
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joint-stock  banks  declare  dividends  all  the  way  from  10  to  20  per  cent! 
The  money  lender  swallows  up  the  borrower ;  the  bank  eats  up  the  trader ; 
new  loan  societies  are  springing  up  daily ;  the  State  lends  consols  at  3 
per  cent,  and  borrows  money  at  7  !  £ngland  is  only  a  mere  house  for 
the  precious  metals — ^simply  a  common  carrier  for  the  world.  Australian 
accounts  are  bad ;  shippers  looked  at  the  $70,000,000  gold,  not  at  popu- 
lation ;  and  as  in  1853  and  1854,  the  markets  are  overdone  again  I  There 
is  a  money  panic  in  Austria ;  the  workmen  there  are  tired  of  receiving 
paper  money — they  demand  metal ;  and  the  government  has  refused  to 
sanction  new  share  enterprises. 

All  through  the  railway  mania,  1842  to  1849,  interest  ruled  from  2  to 
8  per  cent — bullion  fluctuated  from  $4,500,000,  in  1842,  to  $33,000,000, 
in  1847.  This  was  before  the  gold.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  previous 
the  amount  never  varied  $5,000,000 1  In  railway  times  the  drain  was  in- 
side of  England's  borders — now  it  goes  abroad.  England  pays  more  for 
the  raw  material ;  prices  have  been  continually  advancing ;  cotton,  wool, 
and  luxuries  are  higher;  tea,  since  1850,  has  advanced  100  per  cent  in 
price  in  China ;  and  now  England  only  gets  half  as  much  for  her  money 
as  formerly — she  paying  cash  and  giving  credit. 

Having  no  national  bank,  America  will  esoape  a  national  crisis — but 
England  is  ruled  by  the  Bank  of  England.  This  institution  has  passed 
through  the  fiercest  firf^s  in  its  life-time. 

The  rumored  invasion  of  the  Pretender,  in  1707,  created  a  run ;  again 
there  was  another  rush  in  1745;  and  when  Napoleon  was  preparing  to 
land  on  British  soil  in  1797,  the  bank  suspended!  The  panic  of  1825 
reduced  its  cash  to  $250,000 !  The  lowest  price  that  its  stock  has  touched 
was  91 — the  highest  299;  while  dividends  have  been  declared  from  4  to 
21  per  cent!  Think  of  consols  (only  three  per  cents)  at  94,  and  money 
at  6^  per  cent !  Joint-stock  banks  allow  5^  per  cent  on  deposits  and  loan 
at  8  per  cent,  taking  consols  for  security  !  Consols  at  93  and  94,  while 
French  rents  (bearing  same  interest)  are  69 !  Twenty-five  per  cent  differ- 
ence— such  is  tlie  solidity  o(  the  English  government! 

England  imports  annually  about  $140,000,000  bullion — yet  'tis  all 
drainetl  away.  February  29,  1844,  there  was  $81,000,000  in  the  vaults 
of  tlie  bank — to-day,  some  $45,000,000;  while  exports  walk  rapidly  on 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  circulation  of  notes  now  is  about  the  same  as 
then.  Therefore,  look  at  the  credit  of  the  kingdom— one  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  paper  afloat  at  one  time !  Think  of  the  financiering — 
the  renewals !  Modem  inventions  economize  capital — one  steam-engine 
is  worth  a  thousand  men  and  half  as  many  horses !  Exchanges — clear- 
ing-houses— pass  amounts  from  hand  to  hand  with  increasing  facility. 
Since  General  Jackson's  day  new  machinery  has  been  invented — ^new 
wheels  are  turning.  Through  these  inventions  one  million  notes  and  bui- 
lioo  will  go  as  far  as  two  millions  did  twenty  years  ago.  A  single  six- 
pence at  a  whist-table  will  pass  from  one  to  another  in  the  room,  and  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  canceling  twenty  accounts — such  is  the  beauty  of 
exchange.  Dear  money  falls  on  the  consumer — not  the  trader — like  a 
high  taritf.  What  is  it  to  the  merchant  whether  he  pays  6  or  12  per 
i^ent,  he  will  charge  the  diiferenee  to  his  customer.  Cheap  money  gives 
you  the  world's  commerce ;  make  it  dear  and  you  will  lose  it — saKi  Roiha- 
child  in  committee. 

How  singular  that  Ireland  and  Scotland,  both  under  the  same  Parlui- 
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ment^  should  have  a  different  currency  from  England — and  yet  only  twelve 
hours  apart 

Duncan  argues  in  favor  of  paper  currency.  Ue  says  that  it  broke  Na- 
poleon at  Leipsie  when  the  allied  powers  raised  the  wind  by  issuing  notes ; 
that  paper  money  enabled  Frederick  to  raise  Prussia  from  misery  to  opu- 
lence ;  that  paper  money  built  Scotland,  where  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  it  has  proved  a  blessing.  He,  however,  does  not  mention  the  little 
history  connected  with  our  Continental  paper  money ;  with  French  as- 
signats,  and  the  depreciated  notes  of  Austria  and  Russia !  Miller  says, 
that  from  1707  to  1844,  some  five  hundred  banks  failed  in  England,  while 
but  six  stopped  in  Scotland  ! 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced  in  Parliament,  on  the 
savings  bank  bill,  that  at  the  close  of  1856  there  were  no  less  than 
1,339,000  depositors,  to  whom  the  banks  owed  |5l  74,000,000  !  During 
the  year  1,409,000,  amounting  to  $38,000,000,  in  sums  of  about  |26 ; 
and  793,000  withdrawals,  amounting  to  $40,000,000,  in  sums  averaging 
tM).  This  statement  shows  the  magnitude  of  the  savings  banks'  opera- 
tions. 

I  spoke  of  dull  markets  in  Melbourne — note  these  figures :  Imports 
from  10th  January  to  7th  March,  1857,  two  months,  $18,000,000;  ex- 
ports, $12,000,000;  giving  an  average  annual  excess  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports of  nearly  $36,000,000 !  The  colony  continues  to  pour  out  gold, 
and  will.  During  1856,  the  production  of  Victoria  was  one  hundred  ana 
forty-seven  tons  freight — twenty-four  tons  more  than  the  previous  year ; 
d,533,527  ozs.,  at  80s.,  equal  to  $70,000,000;  almost  equal  to  the  famous 
year  1852,  when  we  got  4,247,152  ozs.,  at  70s.,  equal  to  $74,000,000. 

The  cotton  supply  creates  much  comment — like  Lord  Napier's  New 
York  speech — the  European  papers  do  not  understand  it.  The  Constitu- 
tionnel  sneeringly  writes,  "  that  the  bonds  of  friendship  that  are  being  cel- 
ebrated are  not  chains  of  flowers,  but  simply  twists  of  cotton  that  supply 
the  Manchester  market." 

You  will  have  later  dates  than  I  can  send  from  Italy ;  but  from  this 
distance  the  money  market  appears  no  better.  The  cord  tightens — not 
yet  snapped ;  the  bowl  fills — not  yet  overflown.  I  do  not  write  to  point 
at  still  waters  for  hidden  rocks,  but  at  the  actual  breakers  which  we  see 
on  our  lee.     The  storm  once  over,  we  may  hope  for  better  prospects. 

The  mammoth  wonder  of  the  century,  the  Great  Eastern,  progresses 
slowly  towards  completion.  Think  of  this  leviathan — notice  her  dimen- 
sions— length,  692  feet;  breadth,  88  feet,  and  120  feet  over  paddle-boxes; 
8,000  tons  of  iron  consumed  in  her  30,000  plates  which  compose  the  hull. 
She  is  23,000  tons,  or  18,000  tons  larger  than  the  largest  ship  afloat; 
with  six  masts — and  such  masts !  ten  anchors — and  such  anchors  1  twenty 
long-boats  and  two  seventy-ton  propellers!  She  accommodates  4,000 
passengers,  and  could,  upon  a  pinch,  take  10,000  troops !  They  say  she 
will  be  launched  in  August,  and  that  you  will  see  her  at  Portland  in  Oc- 
tober. Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  before,  a  sailor  from  this  same 
land  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  cockleshell  of  a  boat — the  May  Flower  of 
1620  was  not  much  larger.  All  the  world  wonders,  while  Europe  looks 
to  the  critical  state  of  the  nations. 

The  Papal  government  moves  with  Mohammedan  Turkey  against 
Christian  Greece— »the  Pope's  temporal  power  smothers  Italian  liberty — 
Helvetic  Russia  agfunst  Catholic  Poland— despotic  Austria   trampling 
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under  foot  the  national  righta  of  Italy — perjured  Bourbons  against  tlie 
pledged  liberties  of  their  people !  European  monarchs  promised  their 
subjects  everything  to  conquer  Napoleon — when  "feonquered,  they  laughed 
and  performed  not.  Now  all  the  world  waits  for  another  chapter.  The 
balls  still  rattle  harmlessly  against  the  coat  of  mail  of  the  only  man  in 
Europe  who  can  stem  the  tide  of  revolution.  Napoleon  dead,  and  an- 
archy again — all  this  bears  upon  the  money  market.  Who  wonders  at 
hard  times  ?  Yours,  respectfully,  o.  f.  t. 


Art.  T.— LITBBATURE    AND    SOCIETY. 

Under  the  above  title  the  Westminster  Review  of  last  April  discusses 
the  social  position  in  England  of  authors — the  men  of  thought,  as  the 
reviewer  calls  them,  in  discrimination  from  men  of  active  employraenta, 
whom  he  calls  the  men  of  action.  The  reviewer,^ without  probably  in- 
tending the  revelation,  shows  that  authorship  is  far  more  esteemed  in 
America  than  it  is  in  Kngland.  There  the  eminence  of  an  author  pro- 
cures him  admission  to  the  highest  society  as  only  its  amusement  or  its 
lion.  The  knighthood  obtained  by  Walter  Scott  is  the  highest  titular 
distinction  mere  literature  ever  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  stands 
alone  in  a  period  of  ages,  Bulwer's  knighthood  being  founded  on  his  an- 
cestry. The  irony  of  Dickens  against  the  "Barnacles"  exhibits  the  sore- 
ness of  his  mind  at  social  distinctions  from  which  he  is  excluded.  Thack- 
eray, in  the  introduction  to  a  series  of  lectures  in  London,  said,  that  some 
of  his  literary  brethren  affirmed  "that  men  of  letters  were  ill  received  in 
England,  and  held  in  light  esteem."  Thackeray  deemed  this  charge  re- 
futed by  the  presence  of  so  large  an  audience  as  had  assembled  to  hear 
him,  and  in  the  fullness  of  his  gratitude  he  exclaimed,  "  To  any  literary 
man  who  says  society  despises  my  profession,  I  say  with  all  my  might- 
no— no — no."  Such  a  disclaimer  on  such  an  occasion  shows  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disclaimed  feeling,  though  the  reviewer  adduces  it  for  an  op- 
posite purpose.  Ue  admits,  however,  that  persons  exist  in  England  "who 
pooh-pooh  literary  men,  and  class  them  with  the  producers  of  early  straw- 
berries and  pears."  He  admits,  also,  that  George  II.  would  do  nothing 
for  Gay,  because  he  thought  a  poet  was  a  mechanic ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  of  (Gibbon's  time,  saluted  the  historian  once  with — "Well, 
Mr.  Gibbon,  still  going  on  as  usual — scribble,  scribble,  scribble  1"  And 
Pitt,  though  a  scholar  himself,  refused  to  assist  Burns,  or  to  know  Cob- 
bett. 

The  reviewer  separates  English  society  into  three  classes — "  flunkeys, 
snobs,  and  nobs."  The  nobs  are  the  nobility,  the  snobs  are  persons  who 
affect  importance,  and  the  flunkeys  are  persons  who  practice  subserviency 
to  the  other  two  classes;  and  perhaps  nothing  exhibits  better  the  statue 
of  literary  men  in  England  than  the  bitter  remark  of  the  reviewer,  that 
"  when  George  III.,  once  in  his  whole  life,  talked  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  half 
an  hour,  all  flunkeydom  was  astonished  at  the  king^s  condescension." 
We  learn,  also,  that  the  familiar  intercourse  which  existed  between  Lord 
Byron  and  Moore,  was  only  flunkey  ism  on  the  part  of  Moore,  and  patron- 
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Sffe  on  the  part  of  Byron ;  for,  on  speaking  of  the  apparent  friendship 
iroich   existed   between  them,  Byron  remarked  coDtemptuously,  **Ah, 
Tommy  loves  a  lord  I"    With  this  insight  into  the  position  of  literary 
men  in  England,  we  can  understand,  better  than  heretofore,  why  these 
"  men  of  thought "  uniformly  malign  us  after  they  happen  to  visit  the 
United  States,  and  experience  the  homage  with  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  them ;  Byron's  contempt  for  Tommy's  love  of  a  lord  being  nat- 
urally felt  by  Tommy  himself  towards  us,  when,  on  his  visit  to  our  coun- 
try 9ome  half  a  century  ago,  he  found  himself  "  the  observed  of  all  ob-* 
servers."     So  when  Dickens  landed  in  New  York,  and  found  he  could 
confer  honor  on  any  person  whose  hospitality  he  would  accept,  he  natu- 
filly  felt  that  a  society  which  could  be  thus  honored  must  be  immensely 
inferior  to  the  society  -in  England  that  would  admit  him  only  as  a  conde- 
scension. 

If,  now,  we  inquire  why  authorship  is  a  mo«;e  elevated  occupation  in 

our  country  than  in  England,  we  shall  find  it  proceeds  from  the  absence 

^th  us  of  a  class  of  persons  who  deem  themselves  hereditarily  superior 

^  men  of  any  laborious  occupation ;  and  secondly,  from  our  not  yet  re- 

^^ognizing  that  book-making  is  become  with  us  a  mere  trade  or  profession, 

^*  it  has  long  been  in  England,  where  books  on  any  subject — the  Bridg- 

'^ater  Treatises  for  instance — can  be  procured  by  order  as  regularly  as  a 

t^r  of  boots.    We  retain  the  antiquated  belief  that  to  write  a  book  re- 

auires  a  gift  of  nature  rather  than  plodding  industry.     We  seem,  also,  to 
elusively  believe  that  nothing  is  intellectual  but  literature,  though  to 
^:>riginate  the  best  steamship  that  was  ever  built  in  New  York  required, 
X>rooably,  more  intellect,  and  of  a  higher  grade,  than  to  write  the  best 
Tiook  that  was  ever  written  there.     When  a  lion  saw  the  picture  of  a  man 
vanquishing  a  lion,  he  said,  were  lions  painters  they  would  represent  the 
lion  as  vanquishing  the  man ;  so  literary  men,  being  the  authors  of  all 
published  contrasts  between  book-making  and  other  occupations,  always 
represent  book-making  as  man's  highest  occupation.     But  tlie  time  is 
probably  arrived  when  we  should,  like  England,  emancipate  ourselves 
firom  this  error. 

Authorship  ought  to  be  estimated,  relatively  to  otlier  human  efforts,  by 
its  relative  difficulty.  Napoleon  accomplish^  what  no  other  man  could 
have  accojnplished,  hence  we  may  properly  say  he  excelled  all  mankind ; 
while  a  rope-dancer  may  perform  what  no  other  man  can  imitate,  simply 
because  no  other  man  will  make  similar  efforts  for  so  poor  an  attainment. 
By  a  like  standard,  Shakspeare  may  occupy  a  position  as  high  as  Napo- 
leon, while  the  great  portion  of  authors  assimilate  more  nearly  to  the 
rope^ancer'a  category ;  for,  if  all  men  cannot  produce  ordinary  books, 
tlie  inability  proceeds  from  only  a  preference  for  more  useful  arts.  Women 
ire  becoming  active  contestants  with  men  in  the  production  of  trilling 
literature,  and  we  may  well  rejoice  at  this  new  direction  of  women's  in- 
dustry, especially  if  it  shall  urge  men  to  more  masculine  operations. 

To  increase  human  knowledge  by  developing  new  intellectual  truths, 
ii  creditable  U^  any  man  or  woman ;  and  it  constitutes  a  department  of 
literature  that  is  no  more  liable  to  be  overstocked  than  th»  development 
of  new  physical  truths — both  departments  originating  in  intellectual 
acuteness  that  is  necessarily  rare ;  while  books  that  merely  amuse  or  ex- 
cite are  as  easy  of  formation  as  the  images  of  a  kaleidoscope,  and  made 
by  a  like  proceM-^some  new  arrangement  of  old  materials.    We  laugh 
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at  an  Indian  who,  daubed  with  red  paint  and  decked  with  cheap  featheni 
deems  himself  ornamented ;  but  subject  to  an  equaj  mistake  are  the  men 
and  women  who  originate  trifling  books,  and  deem  themselves  important 
literati. 


Art.  TI.— CHAPTERS  ON  CAIIPORSIA  FISHERIES .♦ 

CHAPTER    III.  r 

STATISTICS  or  TTHALK  OIL  AND  BONB  KKCKIYED  Ilf  BAN  TBANCISCO  TBOX  THS  INDIANS— OXITBBAL 
OHARAOTCR  OF  THX  INDIANS  ON  OUR  NORTIfERN  OOAST — MKTnOD  OF  WHALING  PRACTiaSD  BT 
THRM— DSBORimON  OF  THXIB  HARPOONS,   LUnBS,    AND   BUOTB — ^PIOTintB  OF  THB  INDIAIIB  OH  A 

OATcOf  xra 

Before  describing  the  method  by  which  the  humpback  and  finback  can 
be  captured,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter  to  the  following  facts: — In  the  year  1852,  3tj,353  gallons  of  oil 
were  imported  into  San  Francisco,  from  April  28th  to  September  22d,  in 
the  following  vessels — April  28th,  schooner  Franklin,  928  gallons ;  brig 
G.  W.  Kendall,  June  29th,  1,700  do.;  brig  Eagle,  July  14th,  6,300  do; 
July  14th,  bark  Brontes,  1,863  do.;  July  29th,  brig  T.  Emory,  5,100  do.; 
July  30th,  bark  W.  T.  Wheaton,  25,000  do.;  September  14th,  brig  G.  W. 
Kendall,  2,700  do.;  September  18th,  schooner  Cynosure,  2,362  do.;  Sep- 
tember 22d,  schooner  Damariscove,  4,000  do.;  total,  36,353  gallons,  or 
over  1,150  barrels.  This  was  within  a  period  of  five  months.  The  Quan- 
tity imported  since  that  time  has  been  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  Now, 
all  th^  has  been  obtained  from  the  Indians  at  Cape  Flattery  and  Van- 
couver's Island. 

The  Indians  who  are  in  the  habit  of  catching  whales  are  found  on  an 
extent  of  coast  over  1,200  miles,  reaching  from  Cape  Flattery  on  the  south, 
to  Prince  William's  Sound  on  the  north,  thence  southeasterly  600  miles 
to  Alaska.  Physically  speaking,  they  are  as  finely  formed  as  any  people 
oiTthe  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  much  lighter  colored  than  the  Indians 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  many  of  them  in  fact  being  almost  white.  They  still 
retain  all  their  national  traits  of  character — the  whisky  of  the  white  man 
and  the  blessings  of  civilization  not  having  as  yet  reduced  them  to  the 
level  of  brutes. 

The  method  of  whaling  practiced  by  these  Indians  is  far  better,  in  many 
respects,  than  our  own — for  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  them  to  lose  a  whale 
which  they  have  once  fastened  to ;  whereas,  among  the  whites,  upwards 
of  one-half,  or  even  a  greater  proportion,  is  lost.  These  losses  arise  either 
from  defective  lines  or  harpoons,  or  by  the  sinking  of  the  creatures  after 
they  are  dead,  both  of  which  causes  are  obviated  ty  the  means  which  the 
Indians  adopt.  Their  harpoons  or  lances  (for  they  answer  for  either  pur- 
pose) are  made  of  mussel  shells,  which  grow  there  to  the  size  of  a  man*fl 
nand.  These  are  ground  down  with  stones  to  about  the  size  and  shape  ol 
the  head  of  a  whale-lance,  after  which  a  couple  of  short  pilcea  of  elk-horn 
are  attached  to  the  upper  end,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  socket 
The  parts  are  lashed  on  firmly  with  seizing-stuff  made  of  whale  sinew^ 
holes  having  been  drilled  through  the  shell  for  that  purpose.    The  line  ii 

*  For  chapters  i.  and  it,  bm  MtrthuMW  MfxrM  for  May,  1857,  (toL  xzxtL,  pp.  563-664) 
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passed  through  them  and  over  the  pieces  of  liorn,  which  are  placed  one 
on  each  side  of  the  shell.  After  these  are  secured,  a  strong  line,  also  made 
of  whale-sinew,  is  seized  on  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greater  the  strain 
ttpon  the  line  the  more  firmly  the  lower  ends  of  the  elk-horn  press  upon 
the  shell.  All  the  center  of  the  shell,  including  the  lower  part  of  the  elk- 
horn  and  seizings,  are  now  covered  with  pitch  obtained  from  tlie  spruce 
trees.  The  edge  of  the  shell  is  then  ground  down,  and  when  the  whole  is 
finished,  no  polished  lance  has  a  smoother  head  than  this  primitive  har- 
poon— for  the  pitch  having  been  ,put  on  whilst  warm,  the  surface  is  as 
^ooth  as  glass. 

The  line  I  have  spoken  of  is  generally  about  thirty  feet  in  length.     To 
^is  is  attached  a  number  of  buoys,  made  of  the  skins  of  seals,  stripped  off 
'fhole,  or  nearly  so.     These  are  sewed  up,  the  seams  also  being  covered 
^ith  raw  pitch.     These  buoys  are  inflated  when  ready  for  use. 

When  after  a  whale,  two  lines,  with  the  buoys,  are  slightly  made  fast 

^  the  sides  of  the  canoe.     Five  or  six  Indians  being  on  their  knees,  use 

ttieir  utoiost  strength  to  approach  the  unsuspecting  animal.     In  the  bow 

•tands  the  harpooner,  witli  a  pole  prepared  for  the  purpose,  inserted  in 

,^:ie  socket  of  one  of  the  harpoons ;  the  other  harpoon  being  placed  directly 

*^fore  him,  ready  for  instant  use.     The  moment  he  gets  within  a  proper 

distance,  be  drives  the  harpoon  into  him,  hauls  back  his  pole,  fits  on  the 

^:>tber  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  buries  that  deeply  into  him  also.     When 

%.he  buoys  become  detached  from  the  canoe,  another  and  another  canoe 

^:ome  up  in  quick  succession,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whale  will  have  so 

^iiany  buoys  attached  to  him  that  he  cannot  go  down,  and  soon  he  falls  a 

^rey  to  his  daring  enemies. 

CHAPTER   IV. 
MOU  OF  m  IMDIAV  mTHOD  OW   CATCBIVQ  WHALKS — THK  CimiNO-UP — PBIDB  OT   THS    IMDIANB 

nr  po0msxox  or  rmt  stb  akd  optic  kxbvzs  or  tux  wiiALB—Lvaaoic  taught  thv  wnrrn 

BT  Tm  DIDIAK  FmACTZOK. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  Indians  have  no  instrument  that  corres- 
ponds with  our  whale-lance ;  they  have  nothing  but  their  simple  harpoon. 
They  never  attempt  to  kill  the  whale  until  they  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  buoys  attached  to  insure  his  floating  after  death.  As  soon  as  that  is 
done  they  try  to  reach  his  vitals,  or,  as  whalers  call  it,  his  life ;  and  no 
New  Bedford  or  Nantucket  whaler  knows  better  where  it  lies  than  these 
people.  After  the  whale  is  dead,  lines  are  made  fast  to  it,  when  the  whole 
of  the  canoes  join  in  towing  him  to  their  village.  There  he  is  soon  cut 
Qp,  and  all  those  who  have  assisted  in  his  capture  receive  a  share.  The 
one,  however,  who  first  fastened  receives  a  double  portion,  also  the  honor 
of  beidg  his  captor,  which  is  worth  more  to  him  than  all  the  blubber. 
The  harpoons  of  the  Indians  being  all  marked,  are  easily  recognized  by 
their  owners  whilst  cutting  the  animal  up. 

The  cutting-up  is  one  of  the  most  singular  spectacles  that  can  be  imag- 
ined. At  low  tide  the  animal  is  generally  left  entirely  bare  on  the  beach, 
when  the  whole  top  is  completely  covered  with  men,  all  cutting  away  with 
their  rude  knives  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  throwing  down  the  pieces  of 
blabber.  These  are  picked  up  by  their  wives,  children  and  slaves,  and 
carried  up  beyond  high-water  mark  and  placed  in  a  pile,  when  it  is  after- 
wards divided  and  tried  out  The  work  is  not  finished  until  the  whole 
aniaial  is  literally  dissected,  for  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  oily  mattev 
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about  the  entrails  and  bones,  which,  by  the  process  of  cutting,  as  practiced 
by  our  whalers,  is  lost ;  but  these  people  save  it  all.  After  the  blubber  is 
divided,  then  comes  a  scene  of  feasting  and  gorging  that  baffles  description 
and  almost  exceeds  belief,  except  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  witnessed 
it.  The  eyes,  with  the  optic  nerve  attached,  are  always  claimed  by  the 
one  who  first  fastened  to  the  whale,  and  are  kept  as  carefully  as  ever  the 
scalp-locks  were  by  the  Mohicans  as  trophies.  The  Indian  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  them,  would  part  with  his  own  eyes  sooner  than  with 
those.  These  people,  when  they  have  killed  an  enemy,  take  the  Bknfl 
instead  of  the  scalp-lock ;  and  when  speaking  of  their  exploits,  they  always 
tell  of  the  number  of  whales  they  have  fastened  to  and  killed  before  speat 
ing  of  the  number  of  skulls  they  have  obtained.  I  noticed,  while  among 
them,  that  the  smartest  whalemen  always  occupied  positions  of  influence 
in  the  tribe,  and  were  treated  with  the  greatest  respect. 

Each  canoe  carries  about  twenty  buoys,  of  which  ten  are  inflated  and 
made  fast  to  the  line,  and  then  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  canoe.  Ai 
soon  as  they  have  fastened  one  lot  to  a  whale,  they  paddle  off  ©nt  of  bit 
way,  and  inflate  the  others ;  and,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offers,  those 
also  are  attached  to  him. 

In  this  way  do  these  poor  people,  after  paddling  a  long  distance  out  to 
sea  in  their  frail  canoes,  fearlessly  attack  the  monster  of  the  deep,  and 
seldom  fail  to  secure  the  much-coveted  prize.  In  this  way  does  the  poor 
savage,  who  is  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  three-fourths  of  the  civilized 
world,  accomplish  that  which  we,  with  all  our  knowledge  and  skill,  have 
heretofore  been  unable  to  efliect  There  is  no  estimating  the  saving,  m 
time  and  expense,  if  we  would  pattern  after  the  Indians  in  this  respect. 
If  they  can  catch,  in  their  rude  way,  and  kill  these  whales,  (that  he  itt 
such  numbers,  as  it  were,  at  our  very  doors,)  certainly  we  can  do  it  with 
all  the  advantages  that  ara  possessed  for  making  the  different  articles 
required.  The  present  harpoon  is  good  enough,  if  it  be  made  of  good, 
tough  iron,  and  our  India-rubber  factories  can  furnish  buoys  of  a  far  better 
quality  than  the  seal-skin  of  the  untaught  savage.  These  can  be  fashioned 
so  as  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  boat,  and,  by  being  attached  outr 
side  below  the  row-locks,  would,  in  a  rough  sea,  increase  the  buoyancy  of 
the  boat  to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  capsize  it| 
while  they  would  make  excellent  life-preservers  for  the  crew  to  cling  to, 
in  the  vent  of  getting  the  boat  stove. 

CHAPTER   V. 

OBBAT  ADTAKTAGB  Or  Tin  INDIAK  IfXTHOD  Or  0AT0HI9O  WUAUES— XT  ADOPrKD  BT  THB  WHIXB 
XT  WOULD  XKTOLUnOKIZS  TDK  TBAOB— WS  HATS  BOKROWKD  TUB  CLITPSB-SIIXP  PBOX  THUI^ 
WHY  KOT  THEZB  PLAN  OF  WHALXHO  ?— WBALINO  AXOIfO  THB  TBBMCU  AND  OXBXANB— IMTSOTB- 
MXMT  IN  THB  WHALX-SHIP  "  PHOQUB'*— BXTLBOTIONS  ON  THB  OBNBBAL  BUBJXOT— ^KB  OOD-mKH{ff 
TO  BB  NBXT  00N8IDBBBD. 

Three  very  important  results  are  obtained  by  using  buoys — ^finit,  it 
prevents  the  whale  from  sounding ;  second,  it  stops  them  when  they  attempt 
to  run.  Occasionally  they  will  make  a  bolt,  but  they  seldom  go  more  thu 
a  few  hundred  yards  before  they  bring-to  and  commence  fighting,  evidently 
trying  to  rid  themselves  of  the  buoys.  Lastly,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most 
important  point,  the  buoys  prevent  the  whale  from  sinking  when  he  is 
dead.  Instead  of  sending  ships  to  Kamshatka  and  the  Arctic  regions, 
why  not  return  to  first  principles,  and  fit  out  sloops  and  schooners,  pro* 
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Tided  with  such  gear  as  I  have  indicated,  to  take  the  numerous  whales 
that  frequent  our  own  coasts  and  harbors  ?  It  does  not  require  an  im- 
mense outlay  to  test  the  matter.  The  thousands  of  gallons  of  oil  taken 
by  the  Indians  annually,  and  bought  from  them  and  imported  into  this 
country,  proves  the  practicability  of  the  plan  beyond  a  doubt 

This  method,  in  my  opinion,  will  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
whaling  business,  as  patterning  after  the  canoes  of  the  Indians  has  in  ship- 
boilding — for  that  the  idea  of  the  model  of  our  clippers  was  taken  from 
their  canoes,  I  as  firmly  believe  as  in  my  own  existence.     Any  one  who 
htt  seen  the  canoes  of  the  Tallasnooks,  Cbinooks,  Chehales  or  Cape  Flat- 
tery Indians,  has,  without  doubt,  noticed  the  resemblance.     These  people 
adh^e  with  the  greatest  tenacity  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers.     In 
this  respect  they  are  unchangeable.     It  is  my  opinion  that  some  of  the 
fiamerous  whalers,  which  have  visited  that  part  of  the  coast,  had  procured 
And  carried  home  one  of  their  canoes,  and  in  that  way  the  model  was 
obtainecL    The  man  who  built  the  first  clipper  would  have  been  entitled 
U^  a  great  deal  more  credit  if  he  had  done  the  poor  Indians  the  justice  to 
iuive  acknowledged  that  they  were  the  inventors  of  the  model.    Now, 
leaving  got  that  idea  from  them,  we  can  take  another,  and  adopt  their 
Oiethod  of  whaling  also.     Any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  matter 
^2an,  by  visiting  the  rooms  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  see  their 
^^haling  apparatus  which  I  have  deposited  there,  as  also  one  of  their  beau- 
tdfuUy-modeled  canoes. 

When  the  whaling  business  was  commenced  by  the  French  and  Ger- 
^nans,  they  always  had  American  officers  to  do  their  whaling  for  them ; 
\ui  they  proved  to  be  apt  scholars,  and  at  the  present  time  they  can  catch 
and  kill  a  whale  quite  as  well  as  the  Americans,  and  now  their  ships  are 
moved  almost  exclusively  by  their  own  people.    A  short  time  since,  I 
visited  the  French  whale-ship  Phoque,  Capt  Leegee,  in  Santa  Barbara, 
and  whilst  on  board  I  noticed  many  improvements-— among  which  was  a 
new  kind  of  try-works,  that  did  not  occupy  half  the  space  of  the  large 
brick  structures  usually  found  on  board  American  ships.     Instead  of  put- 
ting the  oil  into  casks,  the  whole  of  the  vessel  was  one  immense  iron  tank, 
di?ided  into  compartments,  and  built  so  as  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the 
vessel.     This  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  vessel.    From 
etch  compartment  was  an  iron  pipe  leading  to  the  deck,  through  which 
the  oil  was  easily  run  down  without  having  to  wait  for  it  to  cool,  as  they 
do  when  it  is  put  into  casks.     But  what  attracted  my  attention  most,  was 
Capt  Leegee's  method  of  keeping  whales  from  sinking.    This  method  was 
to  attach  a  number  of  large  casks  to  the  whale  when  he  was  about  to  die. 
Here  was  a  very  clumsy  arrangement,  but  I  could  not  but  acknowledge 
to  myself  that  he  had  got  the  idea,  and  without  doubt  he  will  improve 
Upon  it. 

From  this  our  people  can  perceive  that  other  nations  are  turning  their 
ittention  to  this  matter,  and  if  we  are  not  careful  our  hard-earned  repu- 
tation will  be  destroyed,  and  the  old  scene  be  reenacted  of  the  old  gen- 
tlsmaa  and  his  boy : — 

''To  teach  his  grandson  chess,  then. 

His  leisure  he'd  employ, 
Until  at  last  the  old  man 

Was  beaten  by  the  boy." 
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It  may  "be  thought  that  I  am  dwelling  a  long  time  on  this  subject 
haps  I  may  be,  but,  aside  from  the  immense  interests  at  stake,  rootiv* 
humanity  alone  would  make  me  do  it.  From  the  last  census  it  apj 
that  there  are  36,000  seamen  engaged  in  the  fisheries  from  the  Ue 
States.  Of  this  great  number,  16,000  are  engaged  in  the  whaling  I 
ness,  in  600  ships.  And  what  a  miserable  existence  is  theirs,  cooper 
in  their  narrow,  floating  prisons,  living  on  worse  than  prisoner's  fare, 
off  from  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and  debarred  from  everything 
makes  life  pleasant,  while  often  on  their  return,  after  years  of  hard  h 
and  privation,  they  find  themselves  in  debt ;  or  if  they  are  fortunate  enc 
to  have  a  little  money  coming  to  them,  they  are  often  stripped  of  it 
the  hundreds  of  land-sharks,  who  always  stand  ready  to  prey  upon  th 
I  trust  I  have,  in  these  articles,  made  it  apparent  that  these  voyages 
be  shortened,  thereby  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  thousands  of  i 
fellows  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  whaling  business.  If  but  one  of  tJ 
is  benefited  by  what  I  have  here  suggested,  I  shall  consider  myself 
rewarded  for  all  my  time  and  trouble.  I  will  now  drop  the  subjec 
whaling,  and  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  taken  up  by  the  enter] 
ing  merch(ints  of  San  Francisco. 


Art.  VII.— THE    TRUE    MERCHANT.* 

The  true  merchant,  is  but  the  true  man,  illustrating  a  particular  < 
dition  in  life.  Ue  is  no  more,  as  he  certainly  should  be  no  less, 
ethics  and  moralities,  prevailing  in,  and  governing  all  other  relati 
should  be  those  which  suggest  his  mercantile  life  and  conduct  He  she 
have  no  one  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  for  the  social  circle  and  the  drawi 
room,  and  another  for  the  counting  house  and  busy  marts  of  trade. 

The  man  is  the  same,  or  ought  to  be,  wherever  or  however  engaf 
and  ni-itlier  opportunity,  nor  policy,  nor  the  caprices  of  occasion  or  tn 
should  ever,  even  remotely,  l>c  allowed  to  insinuate  the  smallest  devial 
from  the  straight  and  strict  line  of  honesty,  and  honorable  dealing  betw 
man  and  man.  The  merchant,  by  his  calling,  of  all  men,  stands  especni 
in  the  way  of  temptation.  **  The  devil,"  says  quaint  old  Burton,  "  ia 
fastest  friend.  Ue  is  always  perched  upon  his  shoulder,  whispering 
his  ear,  hanging  upon  his  tongue,  leering  into  his  eye,  or  riding  u] 
his  pen-point,  suggesting  fraud,  gilding  deceit  obscuring  vision,  and 
timating  addition  or  subtraction,  as  debit  or  credit  may  be  the  subject 
his  entry." 

This  is  too  true,  even  putting  aside,  if  you  please,  the  more  palpa 
and  obvious  forms,  known  and  legitimately  recognizevi,  and  acted  upon 
tricks  of  ihe  trade.  From  th.e  sale  o(  a  jH?nny-worth  of  pins,  or  a  yard 
slx-ponny  calico,  (warranted  **fast  colors,")  to  the  purchase  of  an  I 
Indiaman — 

^  Rich  ia  barbaric  pnna,  and  pc^ld.** 

opportunities  are  ever  present,  wherein  money  could  be  made,  by  ei 

*  Tb«  foUovin;  extnct  fW^m  a  l«tnr«  ik^UT^rvd  tv>ft«r«  DnlTa  M«rtacti]«  College  at  Pittab 
bT  th«  Hon.  J^vnx  M.  KisKrATfticc,  b  nom  Ant  pnattcd  in  the  MnrljuW  JlM£mxima  frim 
ina&ttKxipt  eof7  ftumiabed  to  oar  kanb  bj  aa  intelligent  eogwpoadcMt. 
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tbe  veriest  refinement  of  deception,  or  the  thinnest  possible  gloss  and  glaze 
of  falsehood  properly  laid  on.  Happy  is  the  true  merchant  and  the  true 
man,  whose  regard  for  the  right  rises  equal  to  the  exigency  of  such  neces- 
sities, and  who  finds,  when  occasion  demands,  that  he  has  not  left  his  in- 
tegrity at  home,  with  wife  and  children,  to  be  put  on,  only  with  slippers 
lod  gown,  when  the  labors  and  perplexities,  and  toils  and  temptations,  of 
the  day  are  ended  and  ffone. 

It  is  said  of  the  distinguished  Athenian,  Aristides,  sumamed  the  Just, 
that  upon  one  occasion,  during  the  representation  of  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  .^Bschylus,  a  passage  occurred  having  reference  to  an  honest,  honorable, 
iDd  upright  man  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  vast  audience,  actuated  by  a 
common  impulse,  arose  as  one  man,  and  turned  their  eyes  upon  him,  ap- 
plying the  passage  to  him  alone,  of  all  those  who  were  present !     Who 
^ould  not  rather  be  called  Aristides  the  Just  than  Albxander  the  Great! 
I*lie  one,  of  thousands  in  whom  alone  could  be  recognized  the  imperson- 
ation of  the  beauty  of  truth,  than  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles,  weeping 
l>«cause  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.     Who  would  not  rather  be 
^Jae  honest  laborer,  whose  lowly  dwelling  could  not  vie  with  his  horses' 
^tables,  than  Huntington  the  Forger,  rioting  in  extravagance,  dwelling  in 
luxury,  and  aptly  consummating  a  life  of  fraud  in  the  gloomy  walls  of  a 
^Selon's  cell !     Or  the  humble  weaver,  whose  swiftly-flying  shuttle  sings  to 
%im  a  daily  song  of  golden  content,  than  Schuyler,  resplendant  in  crime, 
mnd  magnificent  in  villainy,  fleeing  his  country  for  his  country's  good,  and 
filing  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity  far  away  from  home,  and  kindred, 
and  friends,  in  a  dishonored  grave  ? 

These  are,  we  grant,  extreme  cases,  but  none  the  less  truly  illustrate 
the  rule,  that  "  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy."  They  are  the  possible 
results  of  the  feeblest  insinuations.  Obsta  principiie.  This  accords  with 
the  compensations  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  our  mental  and  moral  being. 
Saccess,  even  in  its  most  popular  sense,  is  predicated  upon  no  other  or 
more  durable  foundations.  The  fruits  of  other  planting  will  never  ripen 
ioto  ft  healthy  perfection,  but  like  the  Dead  Sea  apple,  will  crumble  into 
ashes  on  the  lips. 

Viewing  the  matter,  therefore,  in  the  cold  light  of  success,  the  true 
merchant  sees  and  governs  his  conduct  accordingly.  He  looks  upon  mere 
money-getting  as  an  art  requiring  the  very  lowest  order  of  talent.  "  Put 
money  m  thy  purse  **  is  not,  in  his  estimation,  the  chief  command.  Any 
one  can,  if  he  pleases,  do  that.  Buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  is  the  success- 
ful axiom  of  successful  trade.  The  true  merchant,  as  the  honorable  man, 
does  not  so  look  upon  it  Not  at  all.  He  reflects  upon  the  means.  He 
magnifies  his  calling.  He  studies  carefully  the  laws  of  trade,  and  com- 
pels success.  He  watches  like  a  philosopher  the  thousand  inclinations  of 
the  mercantile  compass,  and  elevates  his  avocation  to  the  certainty  of  an 
exact  science.  Chance  and  luck  are  with  him  words  without  meaning, 
while  into  bis  lap  is  always  emptied  the  purse  of  Fortunatus,  and  for  him 
^  the  breezes  ever  blow,  laden  with  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  and  spices, 
and  perfume  from  Araby  the  blest. 

At  the  merchants'  board,  on  'change,  in  the  counting  room,  and  on  the 

street,  without  attestation,  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.     His  promises 

»  ring  out  like  true  gold-r-his  contracts  are  never  violated — his  drafts  are 

never  dishonored — he  needs  no  indorser.     **  Protest"  is  an  association 

with  which  he  is  never  identified.    His  bank  is  integrity,  and  his  bank 
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book  shows  always  a  large  credit  side  to  his  account.  He  values  equities 
above  legalities,  and  moralities  above  advantage.  He  looks  the  sherilF 
and  the  constable  full  in  the  face,  like  an  honest  man,  and  lawyers  and 
agencies  he  never  invokes.  Courts,  or  the  places  "  where  justice  is  judi- 
cially administered,"  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of;  and  the  voice  of  the  elo- 
quent orator,  though  pleading  with  the  gid  and  power  of  Cicero,  he  has 
never  heard.  Its  bells  ring  out  for  him  sounds  as  pleasant  as  the  chimeB 
of  "the  church-going  bell,"  for  he  has  to  answer  no  "summons,"  and  to 
enter  no  "plea."  He  dog-ears  Webster  to  know  the  meaning  of  "suit," 
and  "process,"  and  "judgment,"  and  "execution,"  and  "stay;"  and  htfe 
never  had,  in  any  way,  practical  illustration  of  the  power  of  parchment 
covered  all  over  with  the  cabalistic  words,  "We  command  you,"  "Given 
under  our  hand  and  seal."  Happy,  happy,  fortunate  man  I  recalling  tlw 
golden  age  of  commerce,  when  old  Tyre  was  queen  of  the  seas,  and  the 
idyls  of  Arcady  were  sung  upon  oaten  pipes  by  simple  shepherd  swain*— 

**Tltyre  tu  patalie,  recubana  sub  tegmina  fagL^ 

Of  such  were  Rogers,  singing  in  stately  classic  rythm  his  "  Pleasures 
of  Memory"  amidst  the  clinking  and  ringing  of  gold  in  the  room  of  the 
money  changer,  and,  like  a  most  devoted  worshiper  of  the  beautiful  aii4 
the  true  that  he  was,  forgetting  discount  and  per  centum  in  the  poetiy 
and  sentiment  of  an  elevated  and  refined,  though  none  the  less  diligent 
and  laborious,  pursuit  of  business. 

Of  this  school,  too,  was  Lawrence,  the  world's  merchant,  whether  stand- 
ing amidst  the  hum  of  a  thousand  busy  spindles  at  Lowell,  or  in  the  pre^ 
ence  of  sovereigns  and  great  ones  of  earth,  scattering  benefactions  an^ 
largesses  of  love  with  an  affluent  and  unsparing  hand.  And  such  are 
Peabody,  princely  in  hospitalities  and  regal  in  donations  to  every  enno- 
bling charity ;  and  last  and  greatest  of  all,  the  noble-hearted,  philanthropio 
Grinnell,  who  of  his  own  abundance,  when  the  purse-strings  of  a  nation 
tightened,  sent  forth  heroes,  in  the  guise  of  men,  to  far-off  Arctic  Seas,  to 
brave  privation  and  peril ;  and,  alas !  death  itself  bring  back  tidings  of 
the  loved  and  lost ! 

These  were  true  and  successful  merchants  only  because  they  were  trne 
men.  Failing  in  this  respect,  in  any  degree,  and  we  would  look  in  vain 
for  those  results  of  life  which  have  rendered  them  good  and  great  in  the 
world^s  estimation.  "  He  who  is  diligent  in  business  shall  stand  before 
kings." 


Art.  Tin.— G  n  I N  e  S  E  MERCHANTS. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine: — 

On  the  corner  of  the  street  adjacent  to  that  on  which  I  lived,  I  had 
often  observed  a  small  store,  very  scantily  furnished  with  goods,  and  ap» 
parently  conducted  with  very  little  enterprise.  This  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, for  the  Chinese  shopkeepers  are  unsurpassed  by  any  on  earth  for 
their  eagerness  to  secure  customers,  and  their  energy  in  driving  a  bargain* 
The  natural  consequence  of  such  business  laxity  occurred  before  long. 
The  shop  was  closed,  the  bankrupt  had  disappeared,  and,  so  far  art  was 
ablA  to  judge,  the  balance  of  his  stock  on  hand  had  disappeared,  with  him. 
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"GoDe  to  Hong  Kong"  was  as  familiar  a  phrase  applied  to  an  absconding 
debtor  in  Canton  city,  as  "  gone  to  Texas"  was  in  bygone  days  to  a  New 
Yorker  on  his  sudden  withdrawal  from  his  creditors. 

I  was  a  little  curious  to  note  the  course  things  would  take  with  regard 
to  the  Chinese  merchant,  and  I  followed  it  up.     After  a  day  or  two  ap- 
peared, pasted  on  the  shop  door,  a  red  paper  with  large  black  characters. 
I  found  it  to  be  an  ordinary  bill  made  out  in  usual  form  by  some  creditor, 
and  attached  to  the  house  as  a  formal  demand  for  payment.     This  was 
followed  in  a  few  days  by  many  others,  until  the  shop  doors  and  windows 
completely  glared  with  the  verm i I  lion  hue.     And  there  they  remained, 
lione  daring  to  remove  them,  continually  publishing  to  every  passer-by 
Ihe  name  and  just  liabilities  of  the  absconding  debtor.     Of  course  in  this 
they  could  do  nothing  with  him,  for  they  could  not  catch  him,  and 
Kven  had  they  been  able,  they  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  taken 
legal  measures  for  the  recovery  of  their  just  debts.     The  law  of  the 
land  gives  to  the  creditor  the  right  to  sell  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
debtor  into  slavery,  and  not  unfrequently  recouse  is  had  to  this  mode  of 
'^einbursement ;  but  there  is  generally  a  dread  of  having  anything  to  do 
'^th  Chinese  officers  of  justice.     The  civil  law  of  China  seems  to  be  better 
sidapted  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  court  than  of  the  parties  who 
appeal  to  it     Another  and  more  etiectual  mode  is  pursued.     It  is  this: — 
Merchants  doing  business  on  any  one  street  or  immediate  neighborhood 
are  associated  together  for  mutual  protection,  counsel,  or  municipal  pur- 
poses, under  the  name  of  the  Kai-fong,     In  Canton  city,  I  suppose  there 
are  not  less  than  several  thousands  of  these  small  bodies.     These  men,  in 
the  event  of  a  bankruptcy  occurring  in  their  midst,  mark  the  delinquent, 
and  watch  lest  he  should  ever  return  to  do  business  in  their  quarter.     If 
he  rfo,  tliey,  as  a  body,  labor  with  him,  worry  him,  injure  his  credit,  inter- 
fere with  his  custom,  and,  in  many  ways,  so  annoy  him,  that  he  is  obliged 
to  remove.     And  even  should  he  go  to  another  quarter  of  the  city  the 
Kai-fong  of  that  neighborhood  are  sonn  posted  up,  and  the   bankrupt  is 
completely  driven  away.     He  must,  of  necessity,  go  to  another  city  where 
he  is  not  known — as  to  appealing  to  the  police  of  the  city  for  help,  it  is 
entirely  uselesSy  as  the  Kai-fong  are  too  powerful  and  too  well  recognized 
by  the  authorities  to  fear  any  interference.     They  are  supreme  in  their 
respective  districts. 

I  presume  it  is  not  to  any  sense  of  honesty,  but  rather  to  the  dread  of 
their  commercial  disabilities,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  honor  of  bank- 
ruptcy that  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  a  Chinese  shopkeeper. 

It  is  the  custoin  of  the  Celestials,  once  a  year  or  oftener,  to  close  all  their 
accounts  of  a  business  character.  The  summer  solstice  (fifth  month  of 
the  Chinese  year) — the  dragon  boat  festival  (eighth  month) — the  winter 
solstice  (eleventh  month) — and  the  new  year,  are  the  epochs  of  settlement 
adopted  by  a  large  number  of  the  business  men.  But  in  any  case  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year  must  find  every  merchant  free  of  all  debt, 
otherwise  he  is  not  permitted  to  open  his  store  for  a  fresh  campaign — a 
single  unsatisfied  creditor  would  suflice  a  due  complaint  to  the  Ktii-fong 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  a  shop  shutter  f  jr  the  further  prosecution  of 
business.  And  they  do  it  effectually.  That  intense  anxiety  of  merchants 
to  begin  the  year  solvent,  will  often  prevent  a  manufacturer  from  taking 
a  contract  at  the  end  of  the  year,  lest  the  dreaded  new  year  day  should 
find  him  without  sufficient  ready  cash  to  liquidate  all  his  debts.  I  had 
VOL.  zzxTn^-^HO.  n.  13 
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once  considerable  trouble  with  a  builder,  because  he  would  not  do  my 
work  lest  the  necessary  outlay  for  materials  should  disable  him  from 
meeting  his  liabilities  on  that  day. 

This  peculiar  custom  of  the  Canton  people  gives  origin  to  a  kind  of 
festival  among  buyers,  and  especially  among  foreigners,  who  wish  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  curiosities  of  all  kinds.  The  pressing  necessities  of 
those  native  merchants  who  find  a  deficit  in  their  treasury  to  meet  the  dt- 
mands  of  creditors  drive  them  to  sell,  and  sometimes  at  an  immense  sacri- 
fice, objects  of  luxury  or  vertu,  or  whatever  else  in  the  shape  of  embroid- 
eries or  clothing,  not  essential  to  life.  This  is  generally  etiected  on  new 
year's  eve.  On  that  evening  difl'erent  streets  in  the  city  are  occupied  on 
either  side  by  rows  of  such  goods,  exhibited  for  sale  in  temporary  stallii 
or  even  on  the  bare  ground.  It  is  an  interesting  picture  to  enter  and 
thread  such  streets,  none  of  which  are  over  eight  or  twelve  feet  wide, 
bordered  by  rows  of  all  sorts  and  qualities  of  merchandise,  by  the  side  <rf 
which  stand  sellers  of  every  grade  of  life,  all,  without  exception,  clothed  in 
blue.  Side  by  side  stand  the  common  calico-clad  dealer,  whoso  whok 
stock  seems  to  be  scarce  worth  a  dollar,  and  the  satin-embroidered  mer- 
chant, with  articles  of  taste  and  elegance,  inviting  the  ofl'er  of  hundreds  of 
dollars  from  the  promenaders.  There  may  be  seen  the  Chinamen  who 
has  a  dollar  or  two  in  cash  beyond  his  debts,  and  the  foreigner  with  hii 
inseparable  cane  in  hand,  both  anxious  to  secure  bargains  at  the  expense 
of  the  needy  seller.  The  feeble  lights  make  the  blue,  the  vermillion,  the 
gilt,  and  the  white,  that  everywhere  abounds,  just  so  distinct  as  to  color 
the  whole  scene  with  the  grotesque. 

New  year's  day  arrives  and  the  solvent  man  rejoices  with  closed  shop- 
doors  over  hia  ability  to  resume  business  for  another  year.  During  eignt 
or  ten  days  he  visits  and  receives  visits,  feasts  and  amuses  himself,  makes 
presents  and  pays  his  debts.  This  is  a  period  of  general  festivity  and  sos- 
penbion  of  all  buying  and  selling.  And  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  his  dissipa- 
tion he  never  forgets  to  honor  and  worship  his  gods,  he  never  forgets  to 
attribute  to  his  particular  deity  his  success  in  life,  and  always  manifests  it 
by  due  attention  at  that  period  to  sacrifice  to  the  idol  and  embellish  the 
shrine.  A  Chinaman  never  neglects  the  god  whom  he  regards  as  the 
procuring  cause  of  his  property.  devah. 
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OF   THE   INTEREST   OF    MONET   IN   MISSOURI. 

6t.  Louis,  Jane  18,  18S7. 
Frikman  Hunt,  Eeq.,  Editor  of  the  Merchants^  Mdgazine^  etc:—: 

Dear  Sir  : — In  the  interest  table  in  the  Magazine  for  June,  page  705,  the  rate 
of  interest  in  the  State  of  Missouri  is  put  down  at  6  per  cent.  I'his  is  an  error. 
In  1847,  the  rate  on  contract  was  reduced  to  the  rate  provided  where  no  coDtmet 
was  made,  to  wit,  6  per  cent  per  annum.  But  now,  by  our  Itevised  Statutes, 
the  law  is  as  herein  enclosed.  I  voluuteer  this  information,  as  I  know  you  de- 
sire to  be  correct  in  such  matters.  Truly  yours, 

R.  a  ELLIOTT. 
AN   ACT   REGULATINO   THE   INTEREST   OP   MONET. 

Section  1.  Creditors  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
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cent  per  anDum,  when  no  other  rate  of  interest  is  agreed  upon,  for  all  moncTB 
after  tbcy  become  due  by  any  instrument  of  the  debtor  in  writing :  for  money 
lent  or  money  due  on  settlement  of  accounts,  from  the  day  of  liquidating  the 
same  and  ascertaining  the  balance ;  for  money  recovered  for  the  use  of  another, 
tod  retained  without  the  owner's  knowledge  of  the  receipt ;  for  money  due  and 
ivithfaeld  by  an  unreasonable  and  vexatious  delay  of  payment  or  settlement  of 
acooQDtg ;  and  for  all  other  money  due,  or  to  become  due,  for  the  forbearance  of 
payment  whereof  an  express  promise  to  pay  interest  has  been  made. 

Sec.  2.  The  parties  may  agree,  in  writing,  for  the  payment  of  interest,  not  ex- 
ceeding 10  per  cent  per  annum,  on  money  due,  or  to  become  due,  on  any  odd- 
tract. 

Sec.  3.  Interest  shall  be  allowed  on  all  money  due  upon  any  judgment  or  order 
of  any  court,  from  the  day  of  rendering  the  same,  until  satisfaction  be  made  by 
I)ayment,  accord,  or  sale  of  property  ;  all  such  judgments  and  orders  for  money, 
"Upon  contracts  bearing  more  than  6  per  cent  interest,  shall  bear  the  same  in- 
^rest  borne  by  such  contracts ;  and  all  other  judgments  and  orders  for  money 
ehall  bear  6  per  cent  per  annum  until  satisfaction  made  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  ISo  person  .shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  take,  for  the  use  or  loan  of 
money  or  other  commodity,  above  the  rates  of  interest  specified  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding sections,  for  the  forbearance  or  use  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  the  value 
thereof,  for  one  year,  or  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  or  according  to  those  rates 
or  proportions,  for  the  loan  of  any  money  or  other  commodity. 

DEC.  5.  That  if  any  action  or  suit  shall  hereafter  be  commenced  upon  any 
bond,  no*e,  mortgage,  specialty,  agreement,  contract,  promise,  or  assurance  what- 
ever, which  shall  be  made  within  this  State,  the  defendant  may,  in  his  answer, 
show  that  a  higher  or  greater  rate  of  interest  than  10  per  cent  per  annum  was 
■  therein  or  thereby  agreed  for,  or  received,  or  taken  ;  and  if  the  answer  of  the 
defendant  to  any  such  suit  shall  be  sustained  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  the  find- 
ing of  the  court,  the  court  shall  render  judgment  on  such  verdict  or  finding  for 
the  real  sum  of  money  or  price  of  the  commodity  actually  lent,  advanced,  or 
Bold,  and  interest  on  the  same  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum ;  upon  which 
judgment  the  court  shall  cause  an  order  to  be  made,  setting  apart  the  whole  in- 
terest for  the  ose  of  the  county  in  which  such  suit  may  be  brought,  for  the  use 
of  common  schools,  and  the  same,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  over  accordingly, 
and  go  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  common  school  fund  of  said  county  \  and  the 
defendant  may  recover  his  costs. 

Sec.  6.  The  parties  may,  in  any  contract  in  writing,  whereby  any  debt  is  se- 
cured to  be  paid,  agree  that,  if  the  interest  on  such  debt  is  not  punctually  paid, 
it  shall  become  a  part  of  the  principal,  and  thereafter  bear  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest as  the  principal  debt. 

Sec.  7.  The  preceding  section  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  allow  any  cred- 
itor, by  agreement,  to  compound  the  interest  due  him  on  any  contract  oftener 
than  ooce  in  a  year. 


LIABILITY  OF  SHAREHOLDERS. 

It  appears  that  an  agreement  made  by  a  person  with  a  compamy  to  take  a 
portion  of  its  shares,  is  not  an  absolute,  but  a  conditional  contract.  Prima  facie, 
A  person  subscribing  for  shares  is  a  shareholder,  but  his  liability  may  be  got  rid 
of,  if  he  can  produce  evidence  showing  that  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
subscribed  for  shares  difier  from  those  under  which  the  company  actually  com- 
menced operations ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  company  has  been  formed  under  the 
soppositioD  that  50,000  shares  would  be  subscribed  for,  but  afterwards  reduced 
the  namber  without  obtaining  or  asking  for  the  express  consent  of  the  person  in 
question.  So  that,  if  the  whole  capital  of  a  company  is  not  subscribed  lor,  a  per- 
son who  has  taken  shares,  and  paid  the  deposit,  is  not  liable  as  a  shareholder, 
onlesB  be  assents  to  the  company's  proceeding  on  the  smaller  capital,  and  signs  the 
deed.     (Galvanized  Iron  Company  us.  Westoby,  19  Law  Times  Bep.,  299.) 
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seamen's  wages. 
In  the  United  States  District  Court,  Judge  Sprague.    James  E.  Harris  rf. 
Frederic  W.  Capen,  (Boston,  Massachusetts,)  Feb.  1, 1857  : — 

This  was  a  libel  for  seaman's  wages.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  libelant 
shipped  as  an  able  seaman  on  board  ship  Thomas  Perkins,  and  during  the  voyage 
received  an  injury  which  partially  disabled  him,  and  was  left  in  Liverpool,  sidk, 
and  the  vessel  proceeded  on  her  voyage  without  him.  This  suit  was  to  recover 
his  arrears  of  wages,  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  sickness  in  Liverpool,  and 
his  wages  up  to  his  return  to  Boston.  Defei'se  allowed  a  discretion,  but  the 
evidence  did  not  sustain  it.  Judge  Sprague  ruled  that  by  the  maritime  law,  it 
was  part  of  the  maritime  contract  that  the  owners  should  be  liable  for  the  care 
of  the  seaman  from  sickness  or  disability  arising  in  this  perilous  service,  and  that 
they  were  also  bound  to  return  them  home. 

This  was  an  implied  point  of  the  contract  of  shipment,  as  binding  as  thougb 
it  was  written,  and  the  seaman's  wages  still  continued  on  during  the  period  of 
the  sickness.  Even  if  he  was  separated  from  the  vessel  by  mutual  consent  to  be 
left  in  a  foreign  port,  the  owners  in  such  case  were  bound  to  pay  the  three  months 
extra  wages,  two  months  of  which  should  be  paid  to  the  seaman.  In  this  case  he 
decreed  to  libelant  his  wages  due  when  the  vessel  left  him  at  Liverpool,  bis  wages 
up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  home,  and  the  necessary  expenses  for  medical  aid  in 
Liverpool,  deducting  the  amount  he  may  have  earned  on  his  return  voyage  id 
another  vessel. 


OF   VOLUNTARY  ASSIGNMENTS   IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  following  act  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  passed  at  the  session  of  1867, 
was  approved  by  the  Governor,  March  7, 1857,  and  takes  effect  from  and  after 
its  passage : — 

AN  ACT  TO  REGULATE  VOLUNTARY  ASSIGNMENTS  WITH  A  VIEW  OP   INSOLVENCY. 

Sec.  1.  That  all  voluntary  conveyances,  sales,  assignments  or  transfers  what- 
ever, of  any  real  estate,  chattels,  real  goods  and  chattels,  rights,  credits,  moneys,  or 
effects  whatever,  hereafter  made  with  a  view  of  insolvency,  shall  be  void  as  against 
creditors,  unless  the  assignee  in  all  cases  shall  be  a  resident  of  this  State ;  and 
shall  before  taking  upon  himself  the  several  trusts  conferred  upon  him,  or  them, 
by  the  intrustment  of  assignment,  appointing  such  assignees,  execute  a  bond  in 
a  penal  sum,  and  with  sufficient  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the  county  judge  of 
the  county  where  the  assignee  resides  at  the  date  of  the  instrument  of  assignment, 
conditioned  to  pay  over  all  moneys  that  shall  come  to  his  or  their  hands  from  the 
effects  of  the  assignor,  after  deducting  the  necessary  expenses  of  performing  the 
trust,  to  the  several  persons  or  parties  named  in  the  instrument  of  assignment  ap- 
pointing such  assignee,  according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  such  instrument  of 
assignment. 


UNSEAWORTHINESS — LAW  OF  LOUISIANA  REQUIRES  TO  WARRANT  ARTICLES  SOLD. 

United  States  Supreme  Court,  December  27, 1856.  John  J.  Gibbs,  tl  aL,  v$. 
owners  of  steamer  Ashland. 

Mr.  Justice  Curtis  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court : — The  law  of  Looin- 
ana  requires  the  seller  to  warrant  the  article  sold.  The  purchaser  may  restore, 
or  claim  difference  between  real  value  and  price  paid.  The  Circuit  Court  strictly 
pursued  these  rules.  Defendants  contended  that  defects  in  vessels  were  patent^ 
and  no  warranty  was  incurred — and  that  implied  warranty  does  not  apply  to  a 
vessel  which  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  damaged  by  sea.  The  Court  thinks 
the  defects  were  latent,  only  to  be  discovered  after  going  to  sea,  or  by  removing 
the  whole  cargo ;  and  that  implied  warranty  must  apply  to  vessels,  though  not 
new,  as  well  as  to  any  other  specie  of  property.  The  contract,  having  been  made 
in  Louisiana,  must  be  govern^  by  the  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana,  though  defiend- 
ants  live  in  New  York.    Judgment  affirmed. 
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^■.OPHICIBS  or  KTXL  UVrVLFILLKD — TBB  WBATHKR  AMD  TBI  CEOPI  —  OBNIEAL  ABDKDANCB  IB* 
•TBAD  OP  UNIVBRBAL  DB80LATI0R— IUCCB88  IN  ANT  CALLIKO  LB8B  DBPKNDBNT  UPON  OBNBRAL 
CVBEBIITB  OP  PR08PBRITT  THAN  ITPON  INDIVIDUAL  JUDGMBNT  AND  INDUSTRY  —  TBB  MONBl 
■ARKBT— DtPRBCIATION  OP  STOCK  8RCURITIK8  — BRR0R8  IN  RAILROAD  MANAOBMRNT— PRODUO. 
TIOR  OP  GOLD  AND  SILVBR,  AND  TUB  STATISTICS  OP  COINAQR — TBB  BANK  MOVBKBNT'— IMPORTS 
AT  RRVr  URLBANS  —  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AN  NEW  YORK  POR  JUNE,  POR  TBB  PRBTIOUS  8IZ 
■ONTB8,  AJID  POR  TBR   PISCAL  TEAR,    ETC.,  ETC. 

Almost  simultaiieoiis  with  the  discovery  that  the  comet  was  giving  us  the  slip, 
^^ame  the  conviction  that  the  disastrous  commercial  revulsion,  which  many  had 
Ksredicted,  would  also  be  postponed.    Thus  two  great  causes  of  alarm  are  removed, 
^U)d  the  world  may  breathe  more  freely  during  the  dog-days.     Seriously,  the  panic- 
Quakers  are  listened  to  far  too  much  for  the  peace  of  the  country.    If  they  were 
lifted  with  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  their  prophecies  would  be  valuable ;  but, 
luder  the  circamstances,  their  utterances  are  mere  croakings,  as  destitute  of  im- 
portance as  the  death-watch,  oi^ther  insect  voices  which  alarm  the  superstitious 
vulgar.    During  the  whole  of  the  spring  the  weather  furnished  an  exhaustless 
text  for  evil  forbodings.    It  was  too  wet  or  to  dry,  and  so  cold  that  the  stinted 
fcgetation  would  never  recover.    Now,  as  we  write  amid  the  full  blaze  of  a  July 
800,  how  the  laughing  fields  give  the  lie  to  these  predictions  I 

Grass,  which  is  probably  the  most  valuable  crop  produced  in  this  country,  is 
very  abundant  in  almost  every  State  ;  while  the  rains  of  June,  which  prevented 
early  catting  in  some  quarters,  have  prolonged  the  pasture  and  increased  the 
yield.  Wheat  is  decidedly  good,  and  the  crop  is  above  the  average  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  That  which  was  winter-killed  was  ploughed  up  and  re-sown 
with  spring  wheat,  while  the  damage  from  weavil,  drought,  or  rain,  has  been 
confined  to  narrow  localities. 

Indian  corn  has  come  forward  rapidly  during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  nothing 
bnt  an  extraordinary  drought  in  August,  or  a  frost  in  September,  can  now  pre 
vent  a  fair  average  yield.  Bye  is  already  harvested  in  good  condition,  and  oats 
are  nnnsually  promising.  Potatoes  are  beyond  any  damage,  except  from  a  dis- 
ease in  the  tubes  itseK.  Fruits  of  all  kinds — strawberries,  raspberries,  currants, 
peaches,  pears,  and  apples— have  been,  or  promise  to  be,  unusually  abundant. 

Hie  SQgar  crop  of  Texas  has  been  injured  by  the  drought,  but  in  Louisiana  the 
eaoe  is  doing  well,  and  the  prospect  of  a  large  yield  is  daily  widening.  Cotton 
ifl  also  doing  very  well ;  there  is  much  dispute  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the 
ptesent  promise — some  asserting  that  the  plant  is  so  backward  that  only  a  fair 
sverage  can  by  any  possibility  be  realized,  while  others  claim  that  the  healthy 
appearance  of  the  plant  is  of  far  more  consequence  than  its  forwardness,  and  that 
there  is  every  indication  of  a  tremendous  yield.  Whichever  of  these  may  be 
true,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  worst  aspect  of  the  case  is  far  brighter  than  the 
predictions  of  two  months  ago ;  while,  from  the  best  information  we  can  obtain, 
we  infer  that  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  something  above  an  average  crop.  To- 
baecco  has  been  injured  to  some  extent,  but  appearances  are  once  more  in  favor 
of  the  planter. 
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We  recapitulate  these  facts,  Dot  simply  to  awaken  a  general  thankfalness  for 
the  abandance  promised  as  a  reward  for  agricultural  industry,  but  to  vindicate 
the  hopeful  spirit  which  1ms  characterized  this  review  at  the  time  that  many  of 
our  cotemporaries  could  see  nothing  but  impending  disasters  and  troubles  thick- 
ening around  us,  and  to  rebuke  those  whose  vocation  it  appears  to  be  to  excite 
alarm  and  distrust.  Caution  and  prudence  are  valuable,  and  we  are  far  from 
countenancing  a  blind  recklessness  in  the  prosecution  of  business ;  but  individual 
prosperity  depends  less  upon  general  tides  than  many  are  disposed  to  believe ; 
and  he  who  pursues  his  own  calling  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  with  due  diligence, 
need  not  live  from  day  to  day  in  constant  fear  of  being  involved  in  some  general 
calamity. 

It  is  true  that  a  merchant  who  ventures  beyond  his  means,  and  spreads  all  the 
canvas  he  can  muster  without  r^ard  to  ballast,  will  be  wrecked  by  the  first  wind 
that  ruffles  the  seas ;  and  he  does  well  to  watch  the  turning  of  the  vane,  knowing, 
as  he  must,  that  the  chances  are  all  against  him ;  but  he  would  do  better  still  to 
unfurl  no  more  sail  than  he  can  carry  under  any  breeze,  and  he  could  then  have 
ample  time  to  reef,  if  the  tempest  came  iu  earnest.  So  the  negligent  faroier,  who 
is  too  lazy  to  plow  deep  and  prepare  drainage,  may  be  afraid  of  both  rain  and 
drought ;  but  if  he  were  not  content  with  surface  tillage,  and  would  labor  intelli- 
gently, he  might  sleep  in  security  of  a  harvest,  fearing  neither  extreme  of  seem- 
ingly unpropitious  weather. 

Money  has  continued  scarce  throughout  all  parts  of  the  interior,  and  the  teih 
dency  of  the  current  has  been  towards  New  York,  whence  the  demand  has  beeo 
active  for  Europe.  But  this  far  there  has  been  no  distress,  and  the  stringencj 
has  only  produced  a  wholesome  effect  in  checking  undue  speculation.  Since  our 
last,  the  current  market  value  of  all  descriptions  of  stocks  and  funded  secnritiefl^ 
and  especially  of  railroad  shares,  has  depreciated  below  any  former  precedent^ 
and  holders  have  become  alarmed  lest  their  property  should  become  entirelj 
valueless.  This  feeling  has  not  been  confined  to  this  side  of  the  water,  but  foreign 
capitalists,  who  are  interested  in  American  stocks,  have  been  greatly  alarmed  at 
this  steady  and  long  continued  depreciation.  There  has  been,  up  to  the  time  of 
writing  this  review,  a  partial  reaction  from  the  lowest  point ;  but  the  market  still 
fluctuates,  and  is  likely  to  be  unsteady  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  railroads  in  this  country  have  not  been  well  managed,  either  as  regards 
the  actual  supervision  of  the  running  movement,  or  the  more  intricate  financial 
operations  of  the  company.  The  profits  of  the  first  have  been  whittled  away  by 
undue  competition  with  each  other,  while  the  latter  have  been  selfishly  converted 
to  serve  such  real  or  supposed  interests  of  managers  as  were  not  identical  with 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders.  This  is  not  true  of  all,  but  the  exceptions  are 
hardly  more  than  enough  to  prove  the  rule.  There  must  be  a  radical  reform  in 
this  respect  before  the  railway  system  will  be  self  sustaining  and  beyond  the  con- 
tingency of  failure.  But  we  have  faith  enough  in  the  good  sense  of  those  moei 
interested  to  believe  that  the  remedy  will  be  applied,  and  that,  at  no  distant  day, 
the  leading  lines  throughout  the  country  will  be  remunerative  to  the  stockholder 
as  well  as  to  the  manager  and  his  associate  speculators. 

Since  our  last,  the  presidency  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company,  one  of  the  mest 
important  in  the  country,  has  been  changed,  and  this  is  a  movement  in  the  righi 
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direction.     Charles  Moran,  Es  ^,  the  new  incambont,  is  a  very  able  man,  and  will 
de?ote  his  whole  energies  to  the  success  of  this  noble  work. 

The  annual  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States  is  set  down  at  abont 
flOOtOOCOOO,  of  which  less  than  half  reached  the  Atlantic  States  annually  from 
California.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  business  at  the  United  States 
Assay  Office,  at  New  York,  for  the  month  ending  June  30, 1857  : — 

DEPOSITS  AT  THB  ASSAT  OPPIUB,  MEW  YORK,  VOR  THB  MONTH  OV  JUNB. 

Gold.                    Sliver.  Total. 

Foreign  coins $20,000  00  |88,500  00  $108,500  00 

Foreign  bullion 26.000  00            60,000  00  75,000  00 

Domestic  bullion 2,4  80,000  00            26,500  00  2,506,500  00 


Total  deposiU $2,626,000  00        $165,000  00      $2,690,000  00 

Deposits  payable  in  bars. 2,5H0,000  00 

Deposits  payable  in  coin 160,000  00 

Gold  bare  sUmped 2,177,696  44 

Traoemitted  to  Philadelphia  for  coinage 108,896  88 

The  total  deposits  at  the  Assay  Office,  since  January  1,  are  $2,500,000  larger 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  following  will  show  the 
business  for  June  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint : — 

BTATCMENT  OP   THB   DErOSITS  AND    COINAGE   AT   THE   MINT  OF  THE  UNITED    STATES 
AT   PHILADELPHIA,  DDRINO   THB   MONTH   OF   JUNE,   1857  : — 

GOLD  DEPOSITS. 

CiHfomia  gold $207,484  60 

Oold  £rom  other  sources 10,225  60 


Total  gold  deposits. $217,660  00 

SILVER  DEPOSITS. 

SnTer.  including  purchases 1,164,990  00 

Spanirii  and  Mexican  fractions  of  a  dollar  received  in  exchange  for 
new  cento 82,160  00 

Total  silver  deposits. $1,197,160  00 

COPPER. 

Giots  (0. 8.)  received  in  exchange  for  new  cents $9,280  00 


ToUl  deposits. $1,424,090  00 

The  coinage  executed  was : — 

GOLD. 

No.  of  pieces.  Vilae. 

Tbr«e  Dollars. 7,882  $28,496  00 


TotaL. 


SILVER. 


Dollars 

Half  dollars..., 
Quarter  dollars, 


ToUl 


COPPER. 


Cents.. . . . 
Total 


7,882 

$23,496  00 

94,000 
142.000 
400.000 

$94,000  00 

71.000  00 

100,000  00 

686,000 

$265,000  00 

2.200,000 

$22,000  00 

2,200,000 

$22,000  00 
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SECAPITULATION. 

Gold  coinage 7,382 

Silver  coinage 686.000 

Cupper  coinage. 2,200,000 

Total 2.848,882 


128,496  00 

266.000  00 

22,000  00 

$810,496  00 


DENOMINATION  OP  COINS  ON  HAND  AT  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AT 
PHILADELPHIA,  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  FOR  THE  DAY,  ON  THE  30tH  OF 
JUNE,   1857  : — 


GOLD. 

Doubleeagles $109,720  00 

Eagles 6,600  00 

Half-eagles 86,676  00 

Quarter- eagles 1 1 ,065  00 

Three  dollar  pieces. .  12,«64  00 

DoUarsH 148,060  00 

Bars 7,747  72 


$377,098  72 
Total  amoant  of  balance  on  hand 


filLVKR. 

Dollars 

Half  dollars 

Quarter-dollars 

Dimes 

Halfdimes 

Three-ceot  pieces  . . . 
Cents 


Gold 


$98,476  00 

80,124  60 

828  60 

198,806  00 

21,987  65 

6,727  08 

191  64 

$861,186  27 
877,098  72 

$728,288  99 


The  banks  of  New  York  city  stand  ^ery  strongly,  notwithstanding  the  large 
exports  of  specie.    The  following  will  show  the  weekly  averages  since  Jan.  1 : — 


WEEKLY  AVERAGES  NEW  YORK  CITT  BANKS. 


Date. 
Jan.    8,  1867 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
March 


10... 
17... 
24... 
81... 

7... 
14... 
21... 
28... 

7... 


March  14. .. 
March  21... 
March  28 . . . 


April 

April 

April 

April 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

Jane 

Jane 

June 

June 

July 

July 

July 


4... 
11... 
18... 
26... 

2... 

9... 
16... 
23... 
80... 

6.  •  • 
18... 
20... 
27... 
8 . . . 
11... 
18... 


Capital. 
66,236,068 
66,235,068 
66,236,068 
66,235,068 
69,266,484 
69,266,434 
69.266,434 
69,266,434 
69,266,434 
69,266,434 
69,266,434 
69,296.434 
69,296.484 
69,613,330 
69,618,830 
69,513,380 
69,613.880 
69,613,330 
59,618,330 
69.618,330 
69.700,000 
69,700,000 
60,264,706 
60,264,705 
62.000.000 
66.500,000 
64,676,110 
64.576,110 
64,576,110 


Loans  and 
discuuDts. 

109.149,153 
110,150.234 
110,860,401 
111,094,416 
111.785.333 
112,876,713 
112,722,799 
111,773,672 
111,137,717 
111,899,649 
113,250.980 
113.448,692 
112.884.025 
114.833,902 
115.374,717 
114,898,174 
118,391,910 
114,409,276 
116,068,822 
114.620.042 
114,049.108 
114.049,683 
115,388.692 
116,412,641 
116,119,690 
116,015,504 
116.044,808 
116,028,618 
117,865,321 


Specie. 
11.172,244 
11.090,108 
11.956.164 
11,633,924 
12,191,825 
11,143,894 
10,497,382 
10,432,158 
10,646,264 
11,707,846 
11,077,732 
11,291,378 
11,826,788 
11.588,732 
10,884,490 
l'2,06l,372 
11,827,861 
12,009,911 
12,011,491 
12,643,694 
13,126.734 
12,815,516 
18,134,716 
11,974,879 
12,790,456 
10,901.091 
12,887,346 
12,666,146 
18,694,606 


ClrcalatioD. 

8,602,118 
8,828,395 
8,047,065 
7,879,027 
8,024,948 
8,426,817 
8,151,799 
8,106,074 
8,159,276 
8,466,697 
8,462,641 
8,494.288 
8,473,829 
8,812,828 
8,787,844 
8,770,828 
8,736,768 
9,006.666 
9,182,783 
8,935,297 
8,738,025 
8,696,698 
8,888,672 
8,696,898 
8,693,801 
8,605,066 
8,901,690 
&.693,678 
8,448,838 


Deposits. 

95,846,216 
90,709,710 
98,086,766 
88,644,676 
92,466,286 
96,029,489 
91,917.188 
92,448,944 
92,178,280 
95,868,228 
94,281,267 
96,406.460 
92,614,660 
97,340,914 
96,618,908 
96,461,417 
96.268,612 
99.169,472 
98,968,818 
98,818,704 
97,806,084 
96,147,814 
96,694,891 
96,168,987 
96,989,618 
94,818,715 
98,884,588 
94,624,478 
94,446,798 


This  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  ten  millioD  in  the  bank  capital  since  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  year.    We  also  annex  full  particalars  of  the  weekly  averages  at 
Boston  since  our  last : — 

WSKKLT  AYIEAOKS  AT  BOSTON. 

June  24.  June  80.  Julj  7.  J0I7 14 

Capital 181,960,000  $31,960,000  |3l,960,000  131,960,000 

Loans  and  discoQDts. 53,756.600  63,700,000  63,900,000  64.906.000 

Specie. 8,860,000  8,700.000  8,600,000  3,296,000 

Dae  from  other  banks 7,264,800  6,000.000  8,(i00.000  7,640,000 

Due  to  other  banks 4,666,600  4,6oo,000  4,700,000  6,064,400 

Deposits 18,127.000  17.600,000  18,600,000  17,344,000 

Circulation 7,103,000  6,450,000  7,300,000  7,234,400 

The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  weekly  averages  of  the  New  Orleans 
banks: — 

Janets.  June  29.             June  27.               July  4.  July  II. 

Specie. $7,771,477  $7,266,265  87,305.784  $7.1U4,S51  $7,2y9.16l 

Circulation 9,874,154  9,564,269         9,467,144  9,267.881  9,194,909 

Depoeits 11,617,655  11,193,074  11,818,752  10,646,166  11,197,202 

Short  loans....  17,637,051  17,281.811  16.884.629  16,627.158  16.177,471 

Exchange 4.617,871  4,178,485         8,969.141  8,891,199  3,645,661 

i>ue  dis't  banks  1,071,614  842,714            879,656            96u,697  1,046,716 

The  trade  of  New  Orleans  during  the  past  year  has  been  unusually  large,  as 
"Will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables  : — 

OF    MKRCHANDIBE,  BULLION,  AND  SPECIE.   AT  THE   PORT  OP  NEW  ORLEANS,  VOft 
TUB  jriSCAL   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   80.    1867. 

1856. 

nly $1,664,953 

kOgOSt 

^^ptember 

October 

^S^ovemher , 

December 

1857. 

January.. 

February 

liarch. 

April 

Jooe 


Specie  and 

DuUAble. 

Free. 

bullion. 

$1,664,953 

$8^9,934 

$93,020 

666,135 

16,045 

189,795 

1.173,468 

817.088 

67,024 

1,140,334 

616,122 

126,308 

1,200,746 

113,413 

86.786 

1,374,830 

1,260,837 

28,611 

1.873,718 

876,212 

192,198 

1,497,144 

920.342 

414,280 

829,498 

804,178 

160.860 

1,881.602 

812.769 

846,090 

1,986,209 

746.827 

288,082 

1,339,058 

796,314 

Total $16,417,035   $6,637,076   $1,927,089 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  value  of  imports  through  the 
Custom-house,  New  Orleans,  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  the  30th  June  : — 

18S4.  18§i  \m.  18§7. 

Dutiable. $8,272,449        $6,939,002         $8,990,588        $16,417,086 

Free 8.876,573  4.297,170  6,417,696  6.637,076 

Specie 2,258,128  1,687,436  1,776.148  1,927,089 


Total $14,402,760      $12,923,608       $17,188,327         $24,819,160 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  June 
30tb,  will  show  a  larger  aggregate  than  for  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  but  the  official  tables  are  not  yet  completed.  The  foreign  imports 
tt  New  York  for  June  were  $2,622,531  less  than  for  the  same  month  last  year, 
Vtttf3,345,5U  more  than  for  June,  1855,  and  §1,551,293  more  than  for  June, 
1854.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  for  the  last  month  were  entered  for 
warehousing  to  await  the  reduction  of  duties,  which  took  place  July  1st.  We 
annex  a  comparative  statement  for  four  years : — 
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rORKIGN  UTFORTS  AT  NXW  YORK  IN  JUNK. 

\m.  18S^.  18t6.  lFf7. 

Entered  for  conBumption 18,476,880  $8,020,645  $12,618,271  $2»471,728 

Entered  for  warehousing 8,006,646  2,716,246  8.986,638  11,640.186 

Free  goods 2,148,048  1,188,043  1,249,679  967,866 

Specie  and  bullion 168.814  68.779  267,174  869,901 

Total  entered  at  the  port $18,787,888    $11,998,612    $17,961,667    $16,889,126 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse..       1,422,672         1,804,620         1,666,871  781,099 

The  imports  at  New  York  from  foreign  ports,  for  the  six  months  be^nning 
January  1st,  are  $12,627,518  more  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  352,981,998  more  than  for  the  same  time  in  1855,  and  326,116,062  more 
than  for  the  same  time  in  1854  : — 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NKW  YORK  FOR  SIX  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY   IST. 

18S4.     18S$.     1866.     18S7. 

Entered  for  consumption....  $70,447,314  $46,897,796  $80,800,886  $66,287,874 

Entered  for  warehousing  .. .  18,726,760  18,882,891  16,186,649  41,114,7M 

Free  goods 9,281,284  7,762,627  11,090,798  9,224,746 

Specie  and  bullion 1,408,027  464,116  724,682  6.862,018 

Total  entered  at  the  port. . .     $94,818,876    $67,947,429  $108,801,909  $120,929,427 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.       10,708,044       12,241,070       10,917,867       13,146,261 

The  statement  of  the  last  fiscal  year  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  record. 
The  total  receipts  of  foreign  goods  at  New  York  for  twelve  months  ending  Jane  30, 
arc  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  million  dollars— being  327,969,449 
greater  than  for  the  previous  year,  371,078,041  greater  than  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1855,  and  335,109,063  greater  than  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1854. 
The  imports  at  New  York  for  the  last  year  are  even  greater  than  the  total  import! 
into  the  whole  United  States  for  any  year  previous  to  1853  : — 

FORIIGN  IMFORT8  AT  NKW  YORK   FOR   FISCAL   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   80. 

18H.  18§5.  18§6.  18fi7. 

Entered  for  consumpfn.  $147,929,241  $107,029,210  $160,088,112  $141,480,109 

Entered  for  warehous'g.  27,417,160  32,022,396  29,668,897  62,276.671 

Free  goods. 12,791,065  14,800,269  17,482,112  16.086,680 

Specie  and  bullion 2,937,048  1,163,661  1,126,097  6.441,866 

Tot^l  entered  at  the  port    $191,074,504    $164,605,626    $198,214,718     $226,184,167 
Withdrawn  from  wareh'e         19,876,445         28,601,421         21,984,180         27,960,219 

Many  of  our  political  economists  associate  the  word  "  imports"  with  the  trade 
Id  dry  goods,  and  when  anything  is  said  about  large  receipts  of  foreign  merchan* 
dise,  begin  at  once  a  homily  on  the  extravagance  of  the  people  in  wearing  so 
many  foreign  silks.  Prior  to  the  last  three  years,  the  imports  at  this  port  were 
about  one-half  dry  goods ;  but  the  enormous  increase  since  that  date  has  been 
chiefly  in  general  merchandise,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  comparative 
statement : — 

DESCRIPTION  OF  IMPORTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE    80. 

18§4.  18^S.  18S6.  18j7. 

Dry  goods $92,889,627         $62,918,448         $86,898,690         $92,699,08$ 

OeulmerchaodiM.  98,684,877  9l.687.U83         112,816,028         188,486,079 

Total  imports. .       $191,074,604      $164,606,626      $198,214,718      $226,184,167 
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Our  readers  will  of  conrse  all  be  interested  to  know  the  value  of  the  stock 
which  had  accamalated  in  bonded  warehouses,  at  New  York,  on  the  1st  of  July, 
and  we  have  carefully  compiled  a  statement  which  may  be  relied  on  as  correct* 
The  total  is  not  larger  than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  scarcity 
of  moDey  and  the  inducement  to  await  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff,  which  pro* 
Tided  for  an  important  reduction  in  duties.    The  following  is  the  summary  : — 

The  total  value  in  bond  June  let.  was. $27,848,498 

Entered  warehouse  from  foreign  ports  in  June.. 1 1,640,1 86 

Received  in  bond  from  domestic  porta 116 


Withdraw]^  for  cooramptioD  here $781 ,099 

Reshipped^to  foreign  ports. 673,077 

IVansported  to  other  domestic  ports- 691,806 


$88,888,760 


$1,946,488 


Iieavef  stock  in  warehouse  July  1, 1S57 $86,988,268 

*«  *•  "       1856 12,612,681 

•*  -  ••       1855 18,548,121 

This  shows  that  the  stock,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  wan  nearly  thirty-seven  million 
dollars.  The  receipts  for  cash  duties,  during  the  first  nine  days  of  July,  were 
■•2,013,969 ;  but  a  part  of  the  withdrawals  were  free,  and  only  a  few  goods  have 
^Xen  bonded,  so  that  the  decrease  in  stock  since  July  1st,  is  a  little  over  ten 
^Kiillion  dollars. 

We  have  given  above  the  total  imports  at  New  York  for  various  periods,  but 

'^•e  also  annex  our  comparative  summary  of  the  receipts  of  dry  goods,  ail  of  which 

^re  included  in  the  general  total.    The  imports  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  for 

'^Jic  month  of  June,  1857,  were  $1,471,132  less  than  for  June,  1856,  $489,083 

.^[reater  than  for  June,  1855,  and  $984,307  less  than  for  June,  1854,  as  will  appear 

Crom  the  following  comparison  : — 

iMPoaTs  or  roaaiON  det  goods  at  new  torx  foe  thb  month  or  junb. 

BNTBBED  rOE  CONSUMPTION. 

18S4. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,122,806 

Manufactures  of  cotton 540,761 

Maaufactures  of  silk 1,890.827 

Manufactures  of  flax 17C.611 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 260,1 98 

ToUL $8,590,603     $2,696,524     $4,810,083       $849,628 

WITH  DBA  WN  FEOM  WAEKBOUSE. 

Manufactures  of  wooL $1 18,47 1 

Manufactures  of  cotton 40,689 

Manufactures  of  silk 187,871 

Manufactures  of  flax 26,000 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 1 9, 1 05 

ToUl $841,486 

Add  entered  for  consumption  ....      8,690,608 

Tqtal  thrown  on  the  market..    $8,982,089   $8,026,886   $4,518,740      $608,276 


185$. 

$772,908 
298,042 

1,269.212 
178,060 
182,817 

18&6. 

$1,570,882 

616.095 

1,6«9,160 

282.979 

802,477 

mi. 

$96,729 

116,841 

74,868 

26,212 

86,986 

186S. 

$124,910 
89,068 
96,X86 
40.848 
29,700 

18&6. 

$56,424 
29,847 
96,184 
12.094 
14,108 

18S7. 

$61,669 

89,504 

29.972 

28.060 

4,447 

$830,862 
2,696.624 

$208,667 
4,810,088 

$168,658 
849,628 
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XNTXEXD  FOE  WARKHOUSINQ. 

18M.  18i§.  1816.         m 

Manofactares  of  wool $492,^27  $245,468  $482,603  $1,848 

Manafactnres  of  cotton 165,'768  64,627  18\),019  471 

Manofactures  of  silk 886,660  164,972  164,868  1,040 

ManufactaroB  of  flax. 62,687  86,480  81,412  IM 

MiscellaDeoas  dry  goods 61,188  28,122  67,278  881 

Total $1,097,830      $619,619      $866,176    $8,864 

Add  enterAi  for  consumption 8,690,608     2,696,624     4,810,088        84fi 

Total  entered  at  the  port 4,688,483     3,216.043     6,176,268      8,704 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  receipts  for  June  1 
been  entered  for  consumption,  nearly  all  haying  been  thrown  into  warehom 
await  the  reduction  of  duties,  which  went  into  effect  July  1st  The  total  reo( 
of  foreign  dry  goods  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for  the  six  months  just  ended, 
9693,805  less  than  for  the  first  six  months  of  1856,  but  $10,230,823  greater  1 
for  the  same  period  of  1855,  and  $2,306,330  greater  than  for  the  same  peric 
1854.  We  annex  a  comparative  statement  for  the  first  six  months  of  each  oi 
last  three  years : — 

I1IFOET8  OF  FOEKIGN   DET  GOODS  AT  THE  POET  OF  HEW  TOEK,  FOE  BIX  XOMTI 

FEOM   JAMUAET    l8T. 

XNTBEED  FOE  OON8UMPTION. 

1834.    18§S.    1866.     ISe 

Manufactures  of  wool $8,748,868  $6,181,663  $11,111,464  $7,401 

Manufacturea  of  cotton 8,489.126  3,660,276       8,290,974  8,941 

Manufactures  of  silk 18,640,260  7,798,861     14,667,298  ll,8t] 

Manufactures  of  flax. 8.718,007  2,224,698      4,318,068  8,071 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 2,798,969  2,118,642      8,641,706  8,281 

Total $87,290,214  $20,988,919  $41,919,499  $38,98( 

WITHDEAWN  FEOM   WARIHOUSS. 

im.  18S5.  1866.  li 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,273,612  $1,191,678  $801,861  $1,04; 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,644,071  1,661,176  1,468,496  1,761 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,446.038  1,677,888  1,247,624  1,20! 

Manufactures  of  flax 627,446  782.268  706,026  781 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 209,781  636,687  227,676  Ui 

Total  withdrawn $6,000,947    $6,788,687    $4,436,682    $6,081 

Add  entered  for  consumption 37,290,214    20,983,919   41,919,499    83,984 

Total  thrown  upon  the  market.    42,291,161    26,722,606   46,866,181    89,061 

XNTSEEO  FOE  WAEXBOUBXNG. 

18M.  ISSS.  1866.        IS 

Manufactures  of  wool $2,096,807  $1,037,636    $1,326,026  $4,11' 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,644,866  998,786      1,084,091  2,09^ 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,864,736  1,426,706      ),384,878  8,42 

Manufactures  of  flax.. 490,890  622,606        444,684  1,89* 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 204,870  491.237        871,946  88! 

Total $6,190,168    $4,671,970    $4,661,018  $11,801 

Add  entered  for  consumption  ... .     87,290,214    20,983,919    41,919,499    S3,98< 

Total  entered  at  the  port $48,480,382 $26,666,889  $46,480,617  $46,78< 

The  total  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $6,770,398  greater  than  for  the  year  ei 
June  30, 1856, 929,750,645  greater  than  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1856, 
•279,461  greater  than  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1864 }— 
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UPOETB   or  FOEXIOII  DET  GOODS  AT  MEW  TORE  FOR  TBI  FISCAL  TBAE  BNDIKG  JUNK  SO. 

ENTERED   FOE   CONSUMmON. 

1851.     185S.     1SS6.  I8S7. 

MannfactaTeaofwool |23,115,935     $14,296,207     $22,671,010  $20,261,826 

Manufactures  of  cotton 15,408,477         8,240.046       18,226,234  16,818,299 

Manofacturea  of  silk 29.487,639       18.814,441       27,738,080  25,192,466 

Manufactures  of  flax. 7.677.627         4,8S0,462         7,760,146  6,867,438 

MiBcellaneous  diy  goods. 6,851,716         4,698,710         6,576,816  6,709,004 

Total $80,941,293     $50,928,845     $77,970,286  $74,833,627 

WITHURAWN    FROM   WARKHOUSE. 

18§4.            ISi).            18^6.  18)7. 

Hanufacturcsofwool $2,814,704       $4,041,940       $2,026,^^97  $2,929,179 

Manufactures  of  cotton 2,069,678         2,649,973         1,988,678  2,492,516 

Manufactures  of  eilk 2,184,028         8,075,368         2,241,785  2,004,190 

Manufactures  of  flax 778,789         1,143;979         1,131,408  1,100,188 

Miscellaneous  dry  gooda 897,561           762,968           607,676  601.086 

Total $8,244,660     $11,664,218       $7,890,148  $9,127,108 

.A^d  entered  for  consumption.      80.940,293       50,928,845       77,970,286  74,838,527 

Total  thrown  on  market.    $89,186,948    $62,593,063    $86,860,428  $88,960,630 

ENTERED   FOE   WAREHOUSING. 

1851.            18§S.            18)6.  1857. 

^Uanufactnresofwool $8,764,483       $8,768,980      $2,184,627  $6,081,505 

^Manufactures  of  cotton 8.064.614         2,272,932         2,006.493  3,780.715 

^JMiiimfactures  of  eilk 8,21 1.787         8,644,226         2,225,616  4,497,447 

^ianufactures  of  flax. 1,085,688         1,396,417            861,667  2,228,768 

^iiacellaneous  dry  goods.. .. .           839,962         1,007,044           660,118  1,247,126 

Total $11,448,334    $11,989,698       $7,928,406  $17,835,661 

^dd  entered  for  coDsumptiun.      80,941,293       60,928,846       77,970,286  74,833,627 

ToUl  entered  at  port...     $92,889,627     $62,918,443     $86,898,690  $92,669,088 

The  coarse  of  the  receipts  of  dry  goods  for  the  last  year  has  not  been  as  uDiform 
asnsaal — all  the  iDcreasc  taking  place  previous  to  the  Ist  March.    The  following 

table  will  show  the  comparative  increase  or  decrease  iii  each  month  of  the  last, 
as  compared  with  the  previous,  fiscal  year  : — 

EICEira  OF   DRY  GOODS   FOR   TWELVE    MONTHS    ENDING   JUNE  80,  1867,  OOMPARED  WITH 

THE    PREVIOUS    TEAR. 


July 

August. . . 
September 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 
Jinoary ..  • 
Pebraftry. . 
March.... 

April 

May 

Jnne 


Deduct  decrease 

Total  iDcreaie  for  the  year $6,770,898 


Decrcaso. 

Incrcaae. 

$4,647,926 

8,890,846 

$424,884 

1,768,060 

Vo3.869 

1,198,948 

800,296 

6,092,007 

1,645,619 

1,204,926 

1,263,940 

1,471,182 

$7,963,196 

$14,738,594 

7,963,196 
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Many  of  our  readers  may  like  to  know  precisely  io  what  description  of  goodc 

the  changes  noted  above  Lave  taken  place,  and  we  have  therefore  compiled  alittk 
table  which  gives  at  a  single  glance  the  whole  imports  of  dry  goods  for  the  year 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  two  years : — 

IMPORTS  OK  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  TOBK  FOB  THE  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SO. 

mi  18S6.  18^7. 

Manufactures  of  wool $18,064,187  $24,866,687  $26,342,881 

ManutHCtun!8  of  cotton 10,612,967  16,281,727  19,594,014 

Manufactures  of  Pilk 22,868,666  29,y63,696  29.689,911 

Manufacturt'8  ol  flax 6,276.879  8,621,802  9,086,201 

Miacellaueous  dry  goods. 6,706,764  7,226,929  7.966,18< 

ToUlimports $62,918,443       $86,898,690       $92,669,08( 

All  eyes  are  now  directed  to  the  future,  but  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  predict  the 
course  of  trade  for  the  ensuing  year.  From  present  indications  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  receipts  for  the  next  six  months  will  be  as  large  as  for  the  correspondioj 
period  of  185G ;  but  we  look  for  a  large  and  active  trade  during  the  first  mj 
months  of  1858. 

The  following  will  show  the  total  receipts  for  cash  duties,  at  the  port  of  Nen 
York,  for  the  different  periods  named  in  our  import  statement : — 

CASH    DUTIES   RECEIVED   AT   NEW  TORE. 

\m.  i8is.  im.  i8<7. 

In  June $2,462,606  88     $2,8 U' ,4 64  80     $8,627,426  26       $677,811  « 

Previoue  6  months.      17,206,«6S  98     11,988,480  91     19.018,720  49     18,616,710  OS 
Total,  6  mouths.     19,787,960  76     14,299,946  71     22,641,146  76     19,293,621  81 

Total  fiscal  year. . .     41,668,867  00     32,668,873  08     42,628,608  03     42,271,646  74 

The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  for  the  month  of  June  are  large] 
in  specie,  but  less  in  produce,  than  the  very  large  shipments  for  the  same  perioc 
of  last  year.  The  total,  inclusive  of  specie,  is  82,232,353  less  than  for  June 
1866,  but  81,399,094  more  than  for  June,  1855,  and  $1,408,250  more  thao  foi 
June,  1854 : — 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  POETS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNK. 

1854.  mi  18^6.  18$?.. 

Domestic  produce $4,626,883  $8,956,706  $8,273,464  $6,396,81* 

Foreign  merchandiee  (free) l48,^00  647.682  148,206  7»2,l«1 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).  666,666  786.806  460,482  512.84 

Specie  and  bullion 6,168,183  3,862.393  1,806.673  7,9&9,86^ 

Total  exports $10,899,722     $9,108,087  $10,678,716  $14,679,145 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie  ..       6,281,639       6,240,694       8,872,142       6,689,781 

The  total  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  exclusive  of  specie,  sino 
January  1st,  are  31,409,315  less  than  for  the  first  six  months  of  1856,  ^6,230,883 
more  than  for  the  same  period  of  1855,  and  $4,340,780  more  than  for  the  sanv 
time  in  1854.  The  exports,  including  specie,  are  larger  than  for  any  simila: 
period : —  • 
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BSF0ET8  #B,OX  HW  TOEK  TO  yO&KIGM  PORTA  FOB.  SIX  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  1  ST. 

18H.  1J^35.  1J<36.  18i7. 

Oomestic  produce 181,1^7,440  126,837,424  $87,77b,898  |81,4&l,tt40 

Foreign  merchandise  (free)  ... .  782,bl6       3,1U2,6&7  ^^U,Utt6       l,yu»,l77 

ForeigQ  merchandise  {dutiable).       2,884,679       2,yby,b62       1,724,061       2,bul,b«7 
Specie  and  buliioo I6,186,btf7     17,074,7V5     l&,2bb,8tiO     2^8yb,Utf2 

Total  exports. 160.500,801  149,506,628  ^66,U89.3b«  f  61,069,776 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie...     84.814,934     82,4:iO,b8'o     40,071,029     86,o61,7l4 

The  exports  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  arc  larger,  both  iu  specie  and  produce,  than 
for  any  former  year  upon  our  record.  The  total,  exciiLsive  of  apecic,  i:j  ;J2,27 1,457 
^ger  than  for  the  last  year,  J51l),934,G35  larger  than  lor  the  year  ending  June 
30lb,  1855,  and  ^,967,3y6  larger  than  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  lb54  :— 

^^<^ET8  FROM   HEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN   PORTS   FOR  THE   FISCAL  TEAR   ENDING  JUNE   80. 

1891.  IfcdS.  1«5G.  lb§7. 

^o^nestic  produce. 166,316,038  |52,6U-J,406  5^76,026,244  |76,92Jb,942 

*  or eigu  merchandise  (free) 1,339,973       4,0b4,3b7  l,-^6a,9l4       2,o96,908 

^VkTeti^u  merchandise  (duliable)...       6,634,818       6,636,767  3,091,600       3,93:!,370 

^4>^ae  and  bullion 24,*ib4,241     3b,U6b,331  26,bl9,306     4-1,340,468 


Total  exports 107,676,070  100,381,914  100,806,063  126,606,688 

TouU  exclusive  of  specie 73,290,b:!9     6J,3;:3,6bO     79,986,768     82,260,216 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for  the 
^^t  fiscal  year,  are  just  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  the  ex- 


)rtB,  but  this  must  not  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  coiupurutive  totals  for  the 

hole  country.    Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  imports  for  the  United  States  are  landed 

New  York,  but  only  about  one-third  of  the  exports  shipped  from  thence,  the 

^^ulk  of  the  cotton  going  forward  from  the  South.     We  do  not  think  that  the 

^^tai  imports  at  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  year  can  greatly 

Exceed  the  total  exports,  -while  the  probability  is  that  the  latter  will  be  found  in 

Excess  when  the  returns  are  received. 


HEW  YORK  COTTON  UARK£T  FOR  TU£  iUONTU  fiOINQ  JULY  24,  1857. 

PBSPARRD  FOR  TUS  MUtOUAMTS*  MAOAZIKS  BY   CUABLE8  W.  FEEDERICKBuN,  BBOKEB,  NEW  YORK. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  monthly  report  (June  19)  middling  uplands  were  quoted 
at  14^c,  and  New  Orleans  at  i4tc.  The  same  descriptions  arc  now  worth  IH 
a  154c.,  other  grades  in  proportion.  Without  any  active  export  demand— un- 
aided even  by  speculation— the  advance  noted  above  may  be  ascribed  mainly  to 
the  demand  of  our  own  spinners,  who  have  been  the  principal  purchasers  during 
the  past  month.  The  small. receipts  at  the  South,  and  the  favorable  foreign  ad- 
vices have,  no  doubt,  aided  the  holder's  position  in  his  demands.  The  quantity 
OQ  ade  during  the  month  has  been  moderate,  and  grades  suitable  for  spinning 
have  been  obtained  only  at  outside  figures.  Trices  at  the  South  continue  to  ad- 
vance with  each  succeeding  week,  and  the  prospect  for  a  continuation  of  high 
prices  flattering  to  the  planter.  The  time  seems  certaiuly  to  have  arrived  when 
the  South  may  dictate  its  own  terms  to  those  who  are  troubled  about  the  ''  growth 
and  supply  of  cotton.'' 

For  tiie  week  ending  Jane  26th  our  market,  under  foreign  advices  favorable  to 
the  artide,  and  the  advandog  tendency  in  price  at  the  receiving  ports,  was  active, 
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at  an  improvement  of  i  a  |c.  per  poand  for  an  indifiereot  grade.    The  sales  fb 
the  week  were  estimated  at  7,000  bales : — 

FBICB8    ADOPTBD   JUNK  26tH  FOB  THB   FOLLOWING   QUALITIB8 : — 

Upland.      Florida.      Mobile.    N.O.JcTtBl 

Ordinary 12^  12i  12|  18 

Middling I4i  14^  14|  14f 

Middlingfair 16  16  16^  16i 

Fair 16i  16i  16|  1« 

The  sales  for  the  week  ending  July  3d  were  quite  small,  owing  in  part  to  tl 
stringency  of  holders,  and  the  observance  of  the  national  holyday.  The  total  nil 
were  estimated  at  4,000  bales,  the  market  closing  with  firmness  at  the  foUowin 
quotations : — 

PBI0E8  ADOPTED  JULY   3d    FOB  THB  FOLLOWING  QUALITIB8: — 

Ordinary 18  18  18  18i 

Middling 14f  14f  14|  Uf 

Middlingfttir 16  15  16i  16* 

Fair 16i  16*  16|  15 

For  the  week  ensuing  the  transactions  amounted  to  6,500  bales,  at  slight] 
advanced  rates.  With  small  otTerings,  and  an  active  inquiry  for  the  home  tnd 
the  market  closed  firmly  at  the  annexed : — 

FBICB8  ADOPTBD  JULT    IOtH   FOB  THB  FOLLOWING   QUAUTIBS: — 

Ordinary 18  18  18*  IS* 

Middling 14*  14*  14*  16 

Middlingfair 16*  16*  16*  16* 

Fair 16*  16*  16*  16 

Transactions  to  the  extent  of  7,500  bales,  principally  for  home  trade,  took  plac 
during  the  week  ending  July  17.  Prices  continued  to  favor  holders,  who  ofifora 
their  reduced  stocks  sparingly,  and  only  at  very  full  rates.  The  market  clon 
buoyantly  at  the  following : — 

PBICE8  ADOPTBD  JULT    17tH   FOB  THB   FOLLOWING  QUALITIBS: — 

Ordinary 18*  18*  18*  18* 

Middling 14*  14*  16  16* 

Middlingfair 16^  16*  16*  16 

Fair 16*  16*  16  16* 

For  the  week  closing  at  date,  the  sales  were  to  the  extent  of  6,000  bales,  muol^ 
for  our  own  spinners.  Prices  were  again  in  favor  of  holders,  and  our  quotation 
were  obtained  for  not  a  very  strict  grade.  The  foreign  advices  showed  increaie 
confidence  in  the  staple,  and  the  market  closed  firmly  at  the  annexed,  with  ter 
small  offerings : — 

PBICB8  ADOPTBD  JULT   24tH  FOB  THB  FOLLOWING  QUALITIBS : — 

Ordinary 13*  18*  18*  14 

.Middling 16*  16*  *    16*  16* 

Middlingfair. 16*  16*  16  16* 

Fair- 16  16*  16*  16* 

Receipts  to  date bales  2,886,000  Decrease  668,000 

Export  to  Great  Britain 1,884,000  Decrease  617,000 

Export  to  France 404,000  Decrease  74,000 

Total  foreign  exporto. 2,1 92,000  Decrease  694,000 

Stock  on  hand 117,000  Increase  88,000 

Crop  prospects  are  more  favorable,  and  complaints  are  few.  With  a  late  Ikl 
it  is  gcncially  conceded  that  a  large  crop  may  be  secured. 
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LETTER  FROM  LOHDOJI  OH  THE  CURREIVCT. 

We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acqaaintance  with  the  intelligent 
'Writer  of  the  following  note,  which  was  not,  we  presume,  designed  for  publica- 
^OQ.  It  contains  suggestions,  however,  in  regard  to  the  currency  question,  which 
P^^asess  so  many  of  the  elements  of  common  sense  that  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  give  it  a  more  extended  circulation.  The  article  to  which  our  corre- 
spondent alludes  does  not  oeeeasarily  express  our  own  opinion,  as  we  have  ever 
^P^ned  our  pages  to  the  free  and  fiair  discussion  of  every  topic  connected  with 

?P^  leading  mercantile  and  monetary  interests  of  our  own  and  other  countries. 

2^®  article  in  the  number  for  June,  1856,  was  contributed  to  our  pages  by  T.  B. 

""^^Aix,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  Boston. 

S3  PosTLAHD  Tbbsaox,  (RBomr's  Pask,)  ) 
LoKDON,  8d  Jal7, 1857.        f 

Y  Sir  : — Happening  to  peruse  the  June  number  of  your  Magazine  of  last  year, 
«  ^as  much  interested  with  an  article  therein — "  No.  v. :  The  Currency  Qaestioa 
.^  Massachusetts/'  and  cannot  refrain  from  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  small  pamph- 
^t  on  this  important  subject,  merely  as^an  introduction  to  a  more  extended  review 
^r  it,  with  details  in  connection  with  the  proposed  change  of  system  in  this  country. 
We  differ  in  opinion,  as  I  consider  it  impossible  for  a  large  commercial  coun- 
^^  to  do  without  a  paper  currency  of  some  kind.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  such  currency  be  based  on  positive  and  real  representative  value,  and 
tJhat  it  be  redeemable  in  gold  under  certain  restrictions,  such  as  could  not  possibly 
^teriorate  its  nominal  vsJue. 

If  commercial  transactions  were  limited  to  our  means  to  pay  in  gold,  both 
£nglaiid  and  the  United  States  might  at  once  seek  new  worlds  in  which  to  locate 
tlieir  surplus  population,  as  a  larse  portion  of  both  must  inevitebly  be  thrown 
oat  of  employment.  Trade  would  be  reduced  to  mere  barter,  such  as  existed  in 
tbe  early  stages  of  the  world,  and  such  as  now  characterizes  our  dealings  with 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  uncivilized  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Tour  country  owes  a  good  deal  to  paper  money  and  promises  to  pay ;  nor 
could  England  have  maintained  her  position  in  the  world  without  it.  At  the 
tame  time,  as  nations  increase  in  material  wealth,  it  is  very  desirable  to  place  a 
legitimate  check  on  any  abuse  of  paper  issues ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  identify 
ttem  with  legislative  action,  so  that  there  may  be  a  well-grounded  confidence  io 
the  exercise  of  this  importent  privile^. 

If  a  civilized  nation  requires  products  or  luxuries  from  a  country  that  does 
not  take  any  return  in  merchandise,  she  must  necessarily  pay  for  the  same  in 
spede ;  and  are  we  to  be  debarred  the  use  of  such  thin^  because  they  can  only 
be  had  for  specie  ?  Either  our  wealth  is  real  or  fictitious.  If  the  former,  we ' 
can  afford  to  buy  gold  and  silver ;  and  if  the  latter,  why  the  sooner  we  become 
eoonomical  and  do  without  luxuries  the  better.  The  cases  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  your  system  of  banking  are  widely  different,  and  it  will  take  many 
years  before  it  would  be  possible  to  concentrate  things  into  a  focus  as  it  can  be 
done  here.  Hence,  our  national  bank  of  issue  would  hardly  suit  your  widely- 
ezteaided  territory ;  nor  does  it  appear  possible  to  provide  any  adequate  substitute 
fiiff  Toar  existing  paper  currency ;  although,  as  before  observed,  this  may  be  brought 
onder  legislative  control,  and  gradually  weeded  of  its  most  objectionable  features. 
I  coDgratolato  you  on  the  excellence  of  your  commercial  magazine,  to  which 
we  hare  no  publication  that  will  bear  a  comparison  in  this  country. 

Yours,  obediently, 

W.  HADFIELD. 
fwoMMX  Hmrr,  l«i.,  A.  H,  Merehants'  M agftzin*  «Bid  OomoMrdal  R«ylew,  New  York. 

▼ou  xxzvuw — ^vo.  n.  14 
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THE    SAVIHGS    OF   IHDUSTRT: 

OR,  THE  ACCUMULATIONS  OF  CAPITAL  BY  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  June,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvi.,  pages  721-722,)  n 
gave  an  abstract  of  the  annual  report  in  relation  to  Savings  Banks  of  the  Stal 
of  New  York,  exhibiting  their  condition  on  the  Istof  January,  1857.  We  refi 
to  the  subject  at  this  time,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  some  well-con^iderc 
comments  suggested  by  that  report,  which  we  find  in  the  Cincinnati  Railroad  R 
cordt  one  of  the  best  conducted  and  most  reliable  journals  of  its  class  in  tl 
United  States.  The  deductions  drawn  by  our  cotemporary  of  the  Record  on  tl 
savings  of  industry,  &;c.,  are  entitled  to  the  careful  consideration  of  all  who  take  i 
interest  in  the  posperity  of  the  nation  : — 

A  gentleman  in  New  England,  who  had  dealt  for  twenty  years  in  pork,  u 
handled  millions  of  money,  remarked,  that  he  thought  on  a  fair  balance  of  a 
counts,  that  he  had  neither  gained  nor  lost  much  by  the  pork  trade.  He  Im 
however,  saved  a  large  property,  and  said,  that  if  the  subject  was  examined  pro 
eriy.  it  would  be  found  that  nearly  all  large  fortunes  were  made  by  saving.  J 
the  accumulation  of  capital,  this  is  undoubtedly  true  to  a  great  extent.  Fo 
although  large  profits  are  made,  yet  they  are  often  spent  as  fast  as  made.  . 
fortune  may  be  saved  out  of  a  small  income,  while  one  may  be  lost  out  of  a  Iar{ 
income  by  extravagant  expenditures.  We  see  this  illustrated  in  all  walks  of  Kft 
but  the  principle  of  saving  is  never  so  advantageously  employed,  as  when  it  is  a; 
plied  to  the  industry  of  the  working  population.  For,  this  is  far  the  most  name 
ous  class,  and  their  thrift,  or  their  extravagance,  will  tell  lar^ly  on  the  in  teres 
of  the  community.  In  the  present  generation,  we  have  an  institution  which  enabi 
as  to  ascertain  in  part  the  savings  of  industry,  among  those  not  engaged  largely  i 
commerce  or  business.  This  is  the  savings  banks.  These  institutions  have  fe 
depositors  from  the  wealthy  class.  They  are  almost  exclusively  made  up  from  tl 
working  people ;  not  merely  laborers,  but  small  mechanics,  traders,  clerks,  an 
salary  men.   They  are  the  savings  mostly  from  the*wages  and  salaries  of  indastrioi 

Sople,  who  live  on  small  means  In  some  of  the  States,  like  New  York  an 
assachusetts,  we  have  the  operation  of  savings  banks  on  a  large  scale,  and  ca 
determine  veir  nearly  the  savings  of  this  class.  In  the  report  of  Mr.  Kbllt  1 
the  New  York  Senate,  we  have  a  full  statement  of  the  operations  of  savings  baol 
in  a  State  where  they  are  popular,  and  large  numbers  of  people  deposit  in  thea 
We  give  the  results : — 

Depoeita  ia  the  State  for  1856 $19,166,215 

"  withdrawn 18^17.&08 

iDcrease. $988,707 

It  thus  appears,  that  there  was  a  net  gain  of  the  savings  in  these  banks,  daria 
1855.  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars.  The  average  amount  of  the  deposits  wi 
only  873  60.    In  the  year  1856,  the  operations  were  : — 

DepoeitsiD  1866 $22,868,855 

*'       withdrawn.. 18,869,068 

locrease $8,994,792 

In  this  year,  then,  the  savings  of  industry  reached  nearly  four  millions  ;  iad 
<»ting  that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  was  much  better  in  1856  tha 
in  1855  ;  and  undoubtedly  this  was  the  fact  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1854,  that  i 
great  commercial  shock  was  experienced,  and  the  railroad  interest  became  greall 
depressed.  Many  work  people  were  thrown  oat  of  employment,  and  it  was  nc 
till  in  1856  that  an  entire  recovery  from  this  stock  was  experienced.  Thoa,  n 
sec  the  savings  of  1856  greatly  enlarged  over  those  of  1855.  The  increase  i 
the  two  years  of  aggregate  deposits  was : — 
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Li  1865 $988,707 

In  1865 8,994,792 

Aggregate $4,988,499 

This  was  the  increase  of  deposits ;  but,  as  the  banks  bad  likewise  investments, 
the  real  increase  of  their  means  was  larger. 

As  these  banks  most  be  ready  to  pay  their  depositors  on  demand,  and  most^ 
^t,  the  same  time,  make  a  profit  for  them  oat  of  the  deposits,  the  great  bulk  of 
tl&eir  means  is  invested  in  stocks,  or  bonds,  which  are  of  ready  sale ;  so  that  they 
be  disposed  of  at  short  notice.  The  investments  of  these  banks  on  the  1st 
J  of  January,  1857,  were  as  follows  : — 

Stocks $17,008,620 

Bonds 18,670.698 

Oaah  and  caih  secaritiM. 6,489,787 

Total $41,699,602 

These  iovestments  are  all  made  on  the  most  valuable  productive  property  ;  so 
t  they  can  be  made  avaUable  at  any  time.    The  income  derived  from  them 
as  follows : — 

From  stocks  and  securitiesL $1,097,482 

From  bonds  and  mortgages 1,177,698 

ToUl  income $2.276,1 80 

Of  this  9224,000  was  retained,  and  the  residue  paid  to  the  depositors,  and  ex- 


The  number  of  accounts  in  the  savings  banks,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1857, 
»  204,375.  This  indicates  that  there  were  the  same  number  of  depositors, 
^ew  York  has  about  3,600,000  people ;  so  that  about  1  in  18  of  the  whole  pop- 
'vilstion  are  depositors  in  savings  banks.  As  families  contain  an  average  or  six 
l)enons,  and  only  one  person  in  a  family  can  be  suflfered  to  deposit,  it  is  a  fair  in- 
ference, that  about  1,200  000  persons,  or  one-third  the  entire  population  of  New 
^ork,  is  represented  in  the  savings  banks. 

If  we  assume  the  years  1855  and  1856  as  fair  samples,  we  have  $5,000,000  i|c- 
oiQulated  in  two  years  by  the  saringx  of  1,200,000  persons ;  that  is,  each  of 
tbese  persons  average  a  saving  of  $2  a  year,  or  $12  to  each  family.    Take  a 
single  family  and  this  looks  small ;  but  look  at  it  taken  in  connection  with  time 
wdute.    At  this  rate,  in  ten  years,  from  1856  to  1860,  the  State  of  New  York 
would  accumulate  twetUy-fice  miUionB  from  the  small  savings  of  the  people  of 
nnallest  means.    This  is  certainly  something  of  importance ;  but  this  is  not  all. 
^h  year  these  depositors  have  received  a  million  of  dollars  as  interest  on  these 
^posits.    In  ten  years  these  deposits  draw  ten  millions  of  interest,  and  this,  too, 
B  all  a  clear  saving ;  for,  if  the  savings  had  not  been  made  originally,  this  interest 
wcmld  not  have  existed.     So  that,  in  fact.  New  York  saces  in  ten  years  thirty- 
fi^e  millions  of  dollars  by  saving  banks !    In  addition,  this  saving  teaches  habits 
<>f  economy,  thrift,  and  industry.     In  every  point  of  view  savings  banks  are  use- 
ful and  salutary.    They  should  be  commended  to  the  adoption  of  those  States 
^  cities  where  they  do  not  exist 

VARIATIOIVS  IN  THE  WEfGHT  OF  THE  NEW  CCHT. 

^PofesBor  HoRSPORD,  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
^^hed  the  first  twelve  new  cents  that  came  into  his  possession,  and  gives  the 
^^^^  in  the  following  note  : — 

^  ^^  hundred  of  the  new  cents  are  said  to  weiprh  an  exact  avoirdupois  pound. 

J?*.  *be  pound  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  (2.')r>)  drachms,  one  cent  should 

^Sh  two  and  fifty-six  hundredths  (2.56)  drachms.    We  are  thus  to  have  a  stand* 


•  we*""*  »>»■'*",       <»'••'.'.       «''S 

.«.•''•■»»"  ■     ••••.■. 


bS^ 
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FLUCTU1TI0I8  IJI  PRfCBS. 

Mr.  Tooke,  an  English  writer  on  matters  pertaining  to  political  economy,  haa 
published  daring  the  present  year  a  work  on  the  prices  of  1848  and  1856.  From 
Uiis  work  we  extract  a  sammarj  of  the  changes  in  prices  since  the  discoveries  of 
C^M  in  California  and  Australia,  as  follows  : — 

SEUmiART  OF   C0XCLU8I0N8  WITH  RE7ERBNCX  TO  THE  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES   AKD 

STATE  OF  TRADE,  1848-56. 

Without  attempting  to  include  in  a  summarj  of  conclusions  all  the  inferenoeB 
'^hich  arise  from  the  survey  and  narrative  now  concluded,  I  present  the  following 
statements  as  setting  torth  those  results  which  are  best  estaolished  and  most  im- 
portant, viz. : — 

That  as  regards  the  great  articles  of  import,  such  as  colonial  and  tropical 
Tnroduce  and  commodities,  largely  employed  in  this  country  as  raw  materials  of 
moufacture,  the  course  of  prices  during  the  nine  years,  1848-56,  maybe  described 
in  general  terms  as  follows,  viz. : — During  1848  and  1849  there  was  a  general 
and,  in  several  important  instances,  a  strong  tendency  to  lower  prices ;  mat  in 
1850,  partly  in  consequence  of  larger  consumption  and  partly  in  consequence  dl 
tctual  or  apprehended  failures  of  supply,  prices  sensibly  and,  in  some  cases,  ma- 
terially advanced  ;  that  in  1851  there  was  again  an  extensive  and  severe  decline, 
attributable  almost  wholly  to  excess  of  supply ;  that  in  1852  there  was  a  mani- 
fest tendency  towards  recovery ;  that  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1853  the  upward 
tendency  of  the  previous  year  reached  its  highest  point,  establishing  and  main- 
taining for  nine  months  a  range  of  prices  considerably  higher  than  had  prevailed 
for  a  long  period ;  that  from  &e  autumn  of  1853  to  the  close  of  1854,  tncrc  was 
a  sensible  reaction  from  the  previous  high  rates,  except  as  regards  some  of  the 
articles  immediatel^p"  affected  by  operations,  or  the  Commissariat  consumption  of 
the  war  ;  and  that  in  1855  and  1856  the  markets  were  quiet  and  firm,  exnibiting 
Only  sucb  fluctuations  as  arose  out  of  ordinary  changes  in  supply  and  demand.   In 
%.  future  part  I  shall  inquire  how  far  the  fluctuations  of  prices  now  referred 
to  were  connected  with  the  influx  of  the  new  gold. 

That  the  first  effects  of  the  California  discoveries  of  1848  were  felt  in  this  coun- 
try in  1850  and  1851,  and  manifested  themselves  in  the  increased  demand  for 
British  and  foreign  articles  suitable  for  the  export  trade  to  the  United  States  ; 
that  the  same  effects  were  still  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  course  of  1862  ;  that  in 
1853  the  consumption  of  British  goods  in  Cfalifornia  and  the  United  States  gen- 
erally, bad  become  so  large  and  rapid  as  to  counteract  almost  entirely,  as  regards 
this  country,  any  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  balance  of  trade  of  the  vast  imports 
of  grain  rendered  necessary  by  the  serious  failure  in  these  islands  of  the  harvest 
of  1853 ;  that  the  same  lar^e  American  demand  for  British  exports  continued 
through  1854  and  1855,  and  uad  prevailed  through  1856.  interrupted  but  casually 
bv  the  extensive  failures  and  discredit  which  prevailed  in  the  United  States  and 
Oilifornia  during  portions  of  the  ^ears  1854  and  1855 ;  and  that,  as  the  gen- 
eral result  of  the  trade  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  since  1850, 
the  absorption  of  British  exports  either  in  California  itself  or  in  those  regions  of 
the  Nortn  American  continent  to  which  the  supplies  of  California  gold  arc  chiefly 
aeot  in  the  first  instance,  has  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  render  necessary  a  con- 
stant and  large  transmission  of  the  precious  metals  from  America  to  this  country. 
That  the  effects  of  the  Australian  discoveries  of  the  summer  of  1851  were  felt 
in  this  country  in  a  striking  manner  early  in  the  following  year,  (1852 ;)  manifest- 
ing themselves  in  a  sudden  and  large  expansion  of  the  stream  of  emigration  from 
these  islands,  and  in  a  sudden  and  large  expansion  in  the  shipment  of  nearly  all 
descriptions  of  commodities ;  that  the  demand  for  ships  hence  arising,  could  not, 
in  the  then  condition  of  the  mercantile  marine,  be  readily  supplied  ;  and  the  con- 
lequenoe  was  an  enormous  increase  of  the  rates  of  freight,  and  a  demand  for 
new  ships,  so  urgent,  that  considerably  higher  wages  were  at  once  conceded  in 
aU  the  ship-building  trades ;  that  the  same  urgent  demands  for  Australia  con- 
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tinued  id  the  early  part  of  1853,  were  coDsiderably  moderated  in  1854,  still  more 
reduced  in  1855,  but  io  1856  were  again  marked  by  considerable  activity. 

That  the  movement  for  higher  wages  successfully  commenced  in  the  antnmn  of 
1852  ;  in  the  ship-building  trades  became  almost  universal  in  the  first  half  of  1863, 
and  previous  to  September  in  that  year,  had  led  to  a  very  general  addition  of 
from  12  to  20  per  cent  to  the  wages  current  in  1851 ;  but  that  the  effect  of  the 
bad  harvest  of  1853,  the  war  of  1854-5,  and  the  glut  of  the  Australian  markets, 
was  to  produce  a  considerable  reaction  from  this  advance,  especially  in  the  iio- 
tory  districts. 

That  the  first  and  immediate  effect  of  the  hiffh  prices  of  colonial  and  other 
imported  articles  in  1852  and  1853,  and  of  the  high  prices  and  large  demand  for 
manufactured  goods  in  the  same  years,  was  to  occasion  vigorous  efforts  and  a  large 
expenditure  of  capital  witl)  a  view  to  opening  up  new  fields  of  supply,  and  creat> 
ing  jextended  means  of  production  ;  ana  that  it  is  principally  to  the  opcratioiv  of 
these  causes  that  the  steady  and  frequently  declining  course  of  prices  since  1863 
is  to  be  attributed. 

That  as  far  as  trustworthy  evidence  can  be  obtained,  there  are  no  facts  in  the 
experience  of  the  last  nine  vears  which  justify  the  conclusion  that  in  this  country 
the  fluctuations  of  prices,  tne  course  of  trade,  or  the  increased  demand  for  goods 
arising  out  of  the  large  exports  to  America  and  Australia,  were  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  or  connect^  wiui  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  aggregate  outsendii^ 
circulation  of  bank  notes.  In  other  words,  all  the  evidence  available  to  us  points 
distinctly  and  uniformly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fluctuation  of  the  bank  note 
circulation  were  determined  and  regulated  by  the  consequences  flowing  from  pre- 
vious applications  of  capital  and  credit  in  ])articu1ar  nodes. 

That  lurther,  in  a  great  number  of  specific  instances,  it  can  be  shown  conclu- 
sively that  fluctuations  of  price  of  the  most  important  kind,  and  in  the  largest 
markets  of  the  country,  took  place  either  without  the  occurrence  of  any  change 
whatever  in  the  bank  note  circulation,  or  contemporaneously  with  the  occurrence 
of  a  change  the  precise  opposite  of  that  which,  on  a  vriori  grounds,  or  on  the 
grounds  on  which  the  currency  theory  is  built,  would  have  been  expected  to 
precede  or  accompany  the  particular  alteration  in  the  markets. 

That  neither  is  there  any  such  coincidence  between  variations  in  the  rate  of 
interest  and  variations  in  the  markets  for  produce,  as  to  justify  the  inference  of  a 
direct  connection  between  them  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  That  the 
first  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  on  the  financial  condition  of  this  country,  was 
the  remarkable  and  prolonged  depression  in  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount, 
which  prevailed  during  the  twelvemonth  preceding  the  spring  of  1853 ;  that  this 
effect  on  the  rate  of  interest  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  an  excessive  ac- 
cumulation, principally  in  the  Bank  of  England,  of  the  early  remittances  from 
California  and  Australia  ;  and  that  the  influence  produced  by  these  accumulations 
on  opinion  and  credit  was  greatly  extended  and  aggravated  by  the  maintainance  at 
the  ^ank  of  England  of  a  rate  of  discount  so  low  as  2  per  cent  firom  April, 
1852,  to  January,  1853., 

That  the  rise  of  the  rate  of  discount  which  commenced  in  January,  1863, 
and  has  been  maintained  during  the  subsequent  three  years,  is  to  be  traced  in 
its  origin  and  continuance  to  extended  demand  for  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
new,  distant,  and  costly  enterprises,  directed  either  to  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic works,  to  the  extension  of  old  and  introduction  of  new  processes,  or  to  tiie 
exploration  of  new  fields  for  the  supply  of  commodities,  and  tliat  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  recent  experience,  the  absorption  of  capital  for  these  and  other 
objects  becomes  more  rapid  and  extensive  with  every  year. 

That  the  interruption  to  the  trade  of  the  country  occasioned  by  the  Russian 
war  of  1854-5  was  comparatively  slight,  and  for  four  reasons,  viz. : — (1,)  be- 
cause the  theater  of  war  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  East  of  Europe ;  (2,) 
because  the  enemy  had  practically  no  navy  that  could  molest  our  commerce; 
(3.)  because  the  raw  materials  previously  obtained  from  Russia  still  continued 
to  arrive  through  neutral  ports,  or  were  readily  replaced  by  imports  from  India 
and  elsewhere ;  and  (4)  lastly,  because  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  the  ex* 
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vteoce  of  stetm,  and  the  enormous  resources  of  our  mercantile  marine  and 

postal  services,  enable  us  to  accomplish  in   a  few  weeks  operations  which,  at 

the  commencement  of  the  century,  would  have  occupied  a  long  series  of  months. 

Tbat  farther,  in  addition  to,  and  far  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  four  causes 

jast  enumerated,  was  the  effect  of  the  continued  influx  of  gold  during  1854  and 

1855 — bat  especially  during  the  latter  portion  of  1855,  in  averting  from  this 

eouDtrj  and  from  France,  t»e  extreme  financial  pressure  and  peril,  which,  in  the 

absence  of  that  influx,  must  inevitably  have  been  produced  by  the  necessity  of 

vyroTiding  large  and  constant  remittances  of  gold  to  the  seat  of  war ;  and  must 

xcxeTitably  have  placed  entirely  out  of  question  the  maintainance  of  the  rcstrio- 

-^ODs  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  and  perhaps  have  even  imperiled  the 

XKBAintainance  of  the  Act  of  1819. 

That  during  the  years  1848  and  1849,  and  part  of  1850,  the  losses  and  discredit 
^^V'hich  fell  with  crushing  force  on  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  classes  involved 
\K%  Uie  railway  expenditure,  did,  beyond  question,  produce  some  important  effect 
~  —  limiting  the  consumption  of  commodities. 

That,  on  the  other  band,  it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  railway  ex- 

'tture  of  the  years  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  that  the  working  classes  were 

TOvlded  with  fair  employment  during  a  period  of  interrupted  trade,  and  it  was 

Ibo  a  direct  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  foo<l,  and  the  low  range  of  gen- 

enJ  prices  which  prevailed  to  the  year  1852,  that  the  working  classes  were 

^t>1e  to  command,  oy  means  of  their  wages,  a  larger  amount  of  sustenance  and 

comfort  than  had  been  within  their  reach  probably  at  any  former  period  of  the 

tory. 


CHARTER  AUD  PRIFILE6E8  OF  THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE. 

The  imperial  decree  of  Xapoleon  III.,  promulgating  the  new  law  for  the  con- 
tinoaDce  and  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  France,  was  published  in  the  Paris 
Mmiieur  of  June  11,  1867,  as  follows : — 

Akt.  1.  The  privilege  conferred  on  the  bank  by  the  laws  of  the  24th  Germinal, 
year  11,  the  22d  of  April,  1806,  and  of  the  30th  of  June,  1840,  the  term  of  which 
coald  expire  on  the  3l8t  December,  1867,  is  prolonged  for  thirty  years,  and  will 
not  end  before  the  31st  of  December,  1897. 

Art.  2.  The  capital  of  the  bank,  represented  at  present  by  91,250  shares,  will 
^represented  in  ruture  by  182.500  shares,  of  the  nominal  value  of  1,000  francs 
^>ck,  not  including  the  reserve  fund. 

Art.  3.  The  91,250  newly  created  shares  will  be  exclusively  assigned  to  the 
Mldereof  the  91,250  shares  now  existing,  and  they  will  have  to  pay  the  price  of 
^  8ame,  at  the  rate  of  1,100  francs  per  share,  into  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  Id 
qo&rterly  instalments,  within  the  term  of  one  year  at  the  latest,  dating  from  the 
P^^nlgiRtion  of  the  present  law. 

^  period  of  the  first  payment  and  the  conditions  on  which  the  shareholden 
^  be  permitted  to  anticipiEite  the  further  payment  will  be  fixed  by  a  decision  of 

-^^T.  4.  The  produce  of  these  new  shares  will  be  applied,  until  the  completion 

^«e  whole  amount  of  91,250,000  francs,  to  the  formation  of  the  capital  determined 

'v^^  second  article,  and  as  regards  the  surplus,  to  the  augmentation  of  the 

"•^e  fund  now  existing. 

.j^T.  5.  Out  of  the  produce  of  the  said  shares  a  sum  of  one  hundred  millions 

ribSi^  paid  into  the  public  treasury  in  the  course  of  1859,  at  such  periods  as 

^j^be  agreed  upon  by  the  finance  minister  and  the  bank. 
,^^U  rum  will  be  set  apart  for  the  diminution  of  deficits  in  the  treasury. 

fi^^  finance  minister  is  authorized  to  cause  the  insertion  in  the  great  book  of 

^jP'^hlic  debt  of  the  sum  of  three  per  cent  rentes  necessary  for  the  employment 

A  ^-^^^^  ^™  ^^  ^°®  hundred  millions. 
^J^-^iiking  fund  equal  to  one-hundredth  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the  said  rentes 
T^  added  to  the  dotation  of  the  sinking  fond. 
^  ^  fentes  will  be  transferred  to  the  Bank  of  France,  at  the  average  quotation 
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of  the  month  preceding  each  payment,  bnt  this  price  most  not  be  lower  than 
seventy-five  francs. 

Art.  6.  Of  the  rentes  inscribed  at  the  Treasury  in  the  name  of  the  sinking 
fnnd  stock,  and  proceeding  from  the  consolidation  of  the  reserve  of  the  sinking 
fond,  there  shall  be  erased  from  the  great  book  of  the  public  debt  a  sum  equal  to 
that  of  the  rentes  created  by  the  preceding  article. 

The  rentes  will  be  definitively  cancel^  as  to  capital  and  arrears,  dating  from 
the  day  when  the  new  rentes 'shall  be  transferred  to  the  bank. 

Art.  7.  The  faculty  accorded  to  the  bank  of  making  advances  on  Frendi 
public  stock,  on  French  railway  shares  and  debentures,  and  on  debentures  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  is  extended  to  the  debentures  issued  by  the  Credit  Concier  Com- 
pany of  France. 

The  general  regulations  touching  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  preceding  para- 
graph are  to  be  approved  by  a  decree. 

Art.  8.  The  Bank  of  France,  should  circumstances  require,  may  arise  to  aboni 
6  per  cent  the  scale  of  discounts  and  the  interest  on  its  advances. 

'i'he  profits  accruing  to  the  bank  from  the  exercise  of  this  power  will  be  de- 
ducted from  the  sums  yearly  divided  among  the  shareholders,  and  are  to  be  added- 
to  the  joint-stock  fund. 

Art.  9.  The  Bank  of  France  will  be  allowed  to  reduce  to  50  francs  the  mini* 
mum  amount  of  its  notes  of  issue. 

Art.  10.  Ten  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law  the  government 
may  require  the  Bank  of  France  to  establish  a  branch  bank  in  the  departments 
were  none  exist 

Art.  11.  The  interest  due  from  the  Treasurv  on  its  running  account  will  be 
regulated  after  the  scale  fixed  by  the  bank  for  the  discount  of  paper  in  the 
market,  but  must  not  exceed  3  per  cent. 

Art.  12.  a  regulation  of  the  government  will  determine,  with  respect  to  such 
shareholders  as  are  incapable  of  paying  the  whole  or  their  arrears,  what  measures 
shall  be  requisite  for  the  execution  of  the  present  law. 


FLOW  OF  SILVER  TO  THE  EAST. 

The  Bombay  Times  of  a  late  date  has  the  following  on  this  subject : — 

''  Immense  as  was  the  import  of  bullion  in  the  last  official  year,  it  has  already 
been  far  exceeded  in  the  nine  months  only  which  have  elapsed  of  the  current  onei, 
and  we  shall  be  within  the  mark  if  we  estimate  the  quantity  of  bullion  retained 
this  year  in  the  country  at  £10,000,000  to  £12,000,000  sterling.     Now,  if  we 
take  as  the  starting  point  for  the  recent  demand  of  silver  the  year  1850-51,  and|comp 
pare  the  average  of  the  last  seven  years  with  that  of  the  sixteen  preceding,  we 
nnd  that,  for  the  former,  wc  have  an  annual  amount  of  the  precious  metals  re- 
tained in  the  country  of  £5,500,000,  against  an  annual  accumulation  of  only 
£2,000,000  previously.    In  other  words,  India  is  wealthier  to-day  by  nearly  for^ 
crores  of  rupees  than  she  was  in  1850  in  the  precious  metals  alone,  making  no 
account  whatever  of  her  increased  wealth  in  landed  and  personal  property,  and 
in  public  and  private  works  of  improvement  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  her 
territories.    The  world  has  never  before  seen  a  conquered  empire  governed  with 
the  wisdom  and  the  honesty  which  characterize  the  English  rule  in  India.     The 
resources  of  Scinde  and  the  Funiab  beginning  to  be  rapidly  developed  ;  the  im- 
mense demand  for  produce  which  the  Russian  war  created  in  this  country ;  the 
marvelous  growth  of  our  commercial  relations  with  continental  Europe,  under  the 
enlightened  laws  which  invite  all  men  to  deal  in  our  markets  on  an  equal  footing ; 
and  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  cotton  trade  in  the  last  few  years,  suffici- 
ently account  for  the  state  of  matters  on  which  we  have  to  congratulate  onr* 
selves.      We  make  no  mention  of  the  introducti9n  of  railways,  for,  althoagfti 
in  the  process  of  their  construction  they  are  enriching  masses  of  the  laboring 
poor,  their  day  of  triumph  is  yet  to  come,  and  a  glorious  one  it  will  assuredly  be 
or  India." 
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OF  COMMERCIAL  PAPER  111  NEW  TORE  STATS. 

We  give  below  a  correct  copy- of  the  several  scctioDS  of  "  an  act  in  relation  to 
oommercial  paper,"  passecf  April  17, 1857.  and  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
fourth  section,  took  effect  on  the  Ist  of  Jaly,  1857  :— 

Skc.  1.  All  bills  of  exchange  or  drafts,  drawn  payable  at  sight,  at  any  place 
within  this  State,  shall  be  deemed  due  and  payable  on  presentation,  without  any 
d&YS  of  grace  being  allowed  thereon. 

Sec.  2.  All  checks,  bills  of  exchange  or  drafts,  appearing  on  their  face  to  have 
l>eeD  drawn  upon  any  bank  or  upon  any  banking  association  or  individual  banker, 
Ofinyiug  on  business  under  the  act  to  authorize  the  businoss  of  banking,  which 
^ure  on  their  face  payable  on  any  specified  day  or  in  any  nuralwr  of  days  after  the 
date  or  sight  thereof,  shall  l>e  deemed  due  and  payable  on  the  day  mentioned  for 
'tJie  payment  of  the  same,  without  any  days  of  grace  being  allowed,  and  it  shall 
Z20t  be  necessary  to  protest  the  same  for  non-acceptance. 

Sec.  3  Whenever  the  residence  or  place  of  business  of  the  indorscr  of  a  prom- 

xjBSory  note,  or  of  the  drawer  or  indoriVir  of  a  clieck,  draft,  or  bill  of  exchan^, 

^hall  be  in  the  city  or  town,  or  whenever  the  city  or  town  indicated  under  the  in- 

^Sorsement  or  signature  of  such  indorser  or  drawer,  as  his  or  her  place  of  residence, 

^3r  whenever  in  the  absence  of  such  indication,  the  city  or  town  where  such  iil- 

^^orser  or  drawer,  from  the  best  information  obtained  by  diligent  inquiry,  is 

~^reputed  to  reside  or  have  a  place  of  business,  shall  be  the  same  city  or  town  wh(ffe 

auch  promissory  note,  check,  draft,  or  bill  of  exchange  may  be  served  by  depositp 

:»ng  them,  with  the  postage  thereon  prepaid,  in  the  post-office  of  the  city  or  town 

^^here  such  promissory  note,  check,  draft,  or  bill  of  exchange  was  payable  or 

legally  presented  tor  payment  or  acceptance,  directed  to  the  indorser  or  drawer,  ftt 

SQch  city  or  town. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next,  but  shall  not 
apply  to  any  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  drafts,  or  promissory  notes  bearing  date 
prior  to  that  time. 

8AFINGS  BANKS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  return  has  just  been  published  in  relation  to  the  savings  banks  of  Great 
Britain.     It  gives  the  whole  number  as  591.    The  number  of  officers  paid  is  620, 
aod  unpaid,  1,203.  |The  salaries  and  allowances  of  paid  officers  amount  to  £85,000. 
The  annual  expenses  of  management  to  £113,423  ;  the  number  of  accounts  re- 
maining open  on  the  20th  of  November,  1855,  1,301,422;    the  total  amount 
owing  to  depositors  on  the  said  .20th  of  November,  1855,  £33,131,525  ;  the  total 
taioaQt  invested  with  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  £33,956,105 ;  the  rate 
of  interest  paid  to  depositors,  (on  the  average,)  £2  18s.  8d.  per  c<*nt ;  the  total 
Oomber  of  annuities  granted  from  the  commencement,  10,602,  (£lS4,217  ;)  the 
^nual  number  of  receipts  from  depositors  in  the  year  ending  the  20th  of  January, 
1855, 1,439,724;  and  the  annual  number  of  payments  to  depositors  in  the  year, 
^93,000.    The  average  amount  of  receipte  from  depositors  in  the  year  was  £6 
28.  6d.,  and  the  average  of  payments  to  depositors,  £9  13s.  4d. 


lOFEL  PLEA  FOR  A  BANK  NOT  REDEEMING  BILLS. 

Id  tlie  novel  salt  brought  by  the  Union  Bank  of  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  against 
^tbe  billholders  who  demanded  payment,  it  is  alleged  that  the  motive  for  present- 
ing the  billfl  was  malicious,  and  designed  to  break  the  bank.    What  has  a  debtor 
^ot  to  do  with  the  motive  of  his  creditor  in  demanding  payment  when  a  debt  is 
doe,  and  how  can  the  motive  alter  the  obligation  of,  or  the  relations  between,  the 
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parties  ?  If  a  bank  gives  its  notes,  payable  on  demand,  it  certainly  sieaiis  1 
the  holder  shall  be  paid  when  he  presents  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  to  be  taken  i 
consideration,  whether  the  holder  presents  it  through  snaKce,  or  really  waots 
coin.  Th^  is  plain  promise  on  the  face  of  the  note,  that  it  shall  be  paid  n 
the  billholder  asks  for  the  money.  The  bank  should  always  keep  itself  in  1 
condition,  that  it  may  fulfill  its  obligations,  no  matter  what  feeling  prompts 
opposite  party  to  demand  their  execution.  Such  malice  as  the  Union  Banko 
plains  of  may  be  always  defeated  by  keeping  coin  sufficient  in  its  vaulta  to  ; 
its  debts.  If  bad  motives  in  asking  are  to  be  a  bar  to  the  payment  of  just  de 
the  principle  will  have  the  merit  of  novelty  to  recommend  it,  but  the  fact 
scarcely  add  to  the  credit  of  bank  note  circulation. 

JAPAHESS      C0I5. 

Mr.  Stone,  the  commercial  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce^  has  been  bIk 
a  sample  of  what  was  believed  to  be  a  Japanese  coin.  A  large  number  of 
same  kind  have  recently  been  brought  to  New  York  by  an  American  gentki 
who  took  them  in  Japan  in  trade.  The  piece  that  we  saw  was  about  2^  in 
long  by  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide.  It  is  rounded  at  each  end,  and  about 
thickness  of  a  half  dime.  On  each  side  there  are  stamped  flowers  and  Japai 
characters.  The  color  is  that  of  gold.  960  fine.  On  cutting  into  it,  the  inte 
shows  a  white  color.  We  understand  that  a  trial  at  the  Assay  Office  proved 
coin  to  consist  of  an  alloy  of  about  equal  parts  of  gold  and  silver.  The  coin 
probably  been  treated  by  the  process  of  pickling,  which  consists  in  removii|g, 
means  of  nitric  acid,  the  silver  to  a  certain  depth — thus  giving  the  appearanc 
nearly  pure  gold.  In  Eckfeldt  &  Dubois'  valuable  work  on  coins,  it  is  sti 
that  the  Chinese  arc  very  expert  in  pickling  their  gold  bars,  or  giving  them 
appearance  of  nearly  pure  gold.  Bonville  says,  that  in  1806  nearly  all  the  { 
ingots  from  China  and  India  were  thus  treated.  Some  specimens  which  appei 
to  be  about  980  thousandths  fine,  proved,  on  assay,  to  be  only  750  to  833. 

SOME  OF  THE  COINS  OF  AffTIQUITT. 

We  have  before  us,  says  the  American  Messenger,  good  authority,  a  nomlx 
coins  brought  to  this  country  by  the  Kev.  W.  F.  Williams,  missionary  of 
American  Board  at  Mosul.  One  of  these  is  a  gold  coin,  bearing  the  name 
face  of  Asinoe  Philadelphos,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphoe,  i 
together,  founded  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Library.  It  dates  back  to  al 
two  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  Christ,  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  sovereigi 
a  beautiful  coin,  and  seems  as  bright  and  fresh  as  if  it  had  but  just  left  the  m 
The  others  are  silver  staters  (the  coin  which  Peter  took  from  the  fish.)  and  M 
the  coinage  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  the  Syrian  kings,  Antiochus  Epi] 
DCS,  who  attempted  to  overthrow  Judaism,  and  scattered  swine's  flesh  abovt 
temple,  Antiochus  Eupator,  Antiochus  Energetes,  Demetrius  Sotor,  &c.,  the  li 
being  about  160  years  before  Christ.  There  is  also  an  old  Athenian  silver  c 
found  on  the  plain  of  Arbela,  where  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  beti 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Darius*  It  was  probably  paid  to  some  Greek  ntii 
who  there  met  his  death.  Mr.  Williams  has  also  a  Roman  penny  with  *'  Cm 
image  and  superscription." 
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THE  DBCIAIAL  CURREIICT  IN  CANADA  IN  1858. 

The  Legislature  of  Canada  having  passed  an  act  requiring  all  the  accounts  of 

^  government  to  be  kept  in  dollars  and  cents  from  the  first  of  January,  1858, 

^d  it  being  considered  desirable  that  the  same  system  of  accounting  should  be 

fifCDerally  adopted  throughout  the  province,  the  ofiBcers  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 

^k  of  British  North  America,  Commercial  Bank  of  Canada,  Bank  of  Upper 

Canada,  City  Bank,  Quebec  Bank,  Gore  Bank,  Banque  du  Peuple,  Molson'e 

^nk,  Bank  of  Toronto,  and  Niagara  District  Bank,  have,  therefore,  resolved  to 

^ake  a  similar  change,  to  take  effect  at  the  above-mentioned  period ;  and  they 

^^^  united  in  publishing  a  notice,  requesting  that  parties  transacting  business 

^^thk  them  will  have  the  amount  of  all  bills  or  notes  intended  for  discount  or  col- 

^^ioD,  and  falling  due  on  and  after  the  first  of  January,  1858,  expressed  in  dollan 

^^  cents ;  and  that  all  checks  and  other  forms  in  use  for  banking  purposes  be 

*^*^3)ted  to  the  decimal  system. 

nRCUUTIOIl  OF  BANK  NOTES  IN  TENNESSEE. 

^^  "tlTie  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  has  decided  that  the  act  of  the  last  Legisla- 
^^^  forbiding  the  banks  of  the  State,  or  other  than  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  from 


■'^iog  notes  of  a  \gbs  denomination  than  five  dollars,  is  a  valid  and  constitutional 
tment    The  effect  of  this  decision  does  not  impair  the  value  of  such  notes  al- 
ly in  circulation,  but  forbids  their  re-issuance  after  they  have  been  withdrawn 
^m  circulation,  and  restricts  all  banks  alike  from  hereafter  issuing  any  notes 
a  less  denomination  than  five  dollars,  except  such  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
ennessee. 


STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

AFRICAN     COMAIERCE. 

The  last  Colonization  Journal  contains  an  article  which  exhibits  the  class  of 
goods  imported  from  Africa  and  their  value.  The  importations  consist  of  gold 
and  silver,  copper  ore,  coffee,  raw  hides,  skins,  dye-woods,  ivory.  India-rubber, 
palm  oil,  cocoa,  gums,  dates,  peanuts,  pepper,  ginger,  and  various  articles  of 
minor  importance.  There  were  received  at  Salem  alone,  during  the  last  five 
years,  1,280,043  lbs.  of  copper  ore,  valued,  as  per  foreign  invoices,  at  $89,603. 
The  yaloe  of  that  received  at  all  the  ports  in  the  United  States,  in  1852,  was 
tl6,231.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Raw 
hides  and  skins  from  Africa  are  much  in  demand,  and  those  from  the  Gambia 
and  Bio  Nnnez  Rivers  command  high  prices. 

The  importations  in  1852  amount  to  foreign  value  of  3207,419 ;  for  the  year 
1856  to  9397,659.  The  importations  in  1855,  as  per  foreign  value,  were  of  ivory, 
1294,490,  and  of  Arabic  and  Senegal  gums,  43,526  lbs.,  valued  at  $4,327  ;  Bair- 
iUa  gum,  325,520  lbs.,  valued  at  $1,665  ;  other  gums,  2,348,635  lbs.,  estimated 
valoe,  $288,756.  The  importation  of  palm  oil  has  increased  from  538,902  gair 
kHM,  valued  at  $179,634  in  1854,  to  1,149,547  gallons,  valued  at  $416,317  in 
1856.    The  entire  importations  from  Africa  into  the  United  States,  in  1856, 
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amounted  to  91,337,527  in  value.  This  was  an  increase  in  eercn  yean 
$841,786.  In  exchange  we  supply  beef,  pork,  lard,  butter,  flour,  cotton  &bi 
implements  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  wood. 

We  also  append  a  tabular  statement  of  the  trade  of  Monrovia,  derived  (lOB 
authentic  source : — 

TABULAR  BTATXmim  XZHIBITINO  THB  OBARAOTSB  AND  VALUES  OF  IXPOttTS  AWS  1 
FORTS  INTO  AND  FROM  MONROVIA  IN  TBI  TSAR   1866. 

IMPORTS. 

Deseriptlonof  From  From  From 

Merohandlse.  Great  Britain.  U.  States.  nambni^K*  ^ 

Cotton  goods $;)8,88tt  $8,648  $25,060  $7S, 

Ironware 12,658  2,828  2,816  17, 

Powder 6,286  6,982          ..  IS; 

Tobacco 6,864  11,071          16, 

Earthenware 1,376          1,003  i, 

Spirita 2,645  889          8. 

ProvisioDB 28,670          28, 

Lumber 898          

Mlscellaoeoos 2,822  4,585  2,618  10, 


Total $70,087  $66,971  $81,892  $169 

The  preceding  table  includes  $769  for  spirits  and  provisions,  not  enumen 
which  came  from  Denmark : — 

■XPOETS. 

To  Great  To  United  To 

Britain.  Suted.  Hamburg.  Tl 

Palmoil $118,198  $80,456  $47,160  $190 

Camwood. 1,267  922  4,953  7 

Ivory ^ 552          1,858  1 


Total $115,012        $31,378        $53,471       $199 

The  total  includes  $72,  the  value  of  palm  oil  sent  to  Holland. 

THE  EARTflEIIWARE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

At  the  banquet  given  by  the  earthenware  dealers  of  Philadelphia  to  t 
brethren  of  other  cities,  25th  of  May.  1857,  speeches  were  made  by  several  i 
tlemen  connected  with  this  branch  of  business.  Mr.  Hacker,  President  of  the  P. 
delphia  Earthenware  Board  of  Trade,  in  his  remarks,  gave  the  following  intei 
ing  statistics : — 

"  The  earthenware  trade  of  the  United  States,  although  limited  in  amount  n 
compared  with  other  departments  of  trade  and  commerce,  is  yet  of  vast  im| 
ance  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  It  gives  the  reward  of  labor  to  some  thonai 
in  the  potteries  of  Staffordshire,  England.  Its  bulk  is  so  great  in  compai 
with  the  value  of  the  article,  that  its  gives  employment  to  large  numbers  of 
laboring  classes  in  this  country,  in  the  dei)artmeut  of  packing,  storing,  draj 
&c.,  ana  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  shipping  interests  of  the  world ;  foi 
groundwork  of  almost  every  ship  chartered  in  Liverpool  for  this  country  am 
other  distant  places,  is  crates  of  earthenware  and  china. 

'*The  number  of  packages  of  earthenware  shipped  from  Liverpool  to 
United  States  for  the  past  six  years  average  about  100,000  crates  per  ann 
the  entire  shipments  from  Liverpool  to  all  parts  of  the  world  average  a1 
170,000  per  annum ;  the  United  States,  therefore,  receive  more  than  one-hal 
all  that  is  exported. 
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The  balk  of  170,000  crates  is  eqaal  to  212.500  tons  measurement,  and  would 
load  212  ships  of  1,000  tons  each,  bein^  four  shipa  per  week  for  all  the  year.  You 
^n  see  at  a  glance  how  important  is  the  manufacture  of  this  article  to  the  shipping 
intertat 

*'  The  vast  amount  of  freight  that  it  gives  to  our  railroa  Is  and  canals  in  this 
country  is  equally  important,  for  the  revenue  from  it  is  very  heavy,  although  the 
^alue  is  insignificant  when  compared  to  many  other  articles  that  are  sold  and 
forwarded  to  many  other  parts  of  our  continent ;  yet  the  freight  is  paid  on  the 
bulk  and  weight  The  average  freight  from  England  to  the  United  States  is 
^out  five  per  cent  on  its  cost ;  the  average  freight  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
borg  is  about  the  same. 

"The  manufacture  of  earthenware  can  be  traced,  and  has  been  the  means  of 

proserving  the  evidences  of  past  civilization,  as  far  back  as  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

it  is  not  DOW  confined  to  England,  but  is  made  in  some  form  in  every  country  on 

the  globe.    The  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  the  French  are  now  famed  for  the 

iDagDificence  of  these  articles  of  porcelain ;  and,  indeed,  the  French  and  China 

'Qanufacture  is  becoming  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  this  government,  and  is 

'^ow  a  staple  article  of  use  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States." 


w«^«#^^^^^^^ 


fOlHPiRiTTVJS  EXPORTS  OF  FRANCE,  6REAT  BRITAIN,  k  VNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  comparatiYC  exports  of 
le  domestic  produce  of  the  three  leading  commercial  powers  of  the  world : — 

TOTAL  YALUS  OF  BXPOaTS  OF  DOmSTIO  PRODDOE  OF  FRANCE,  GREAT  BRFTAIN,  AND 

TBK  UNrrSD   STATES. 


^.jr.  France.  Great  Britain.  United  States. 

'X847 ^ $140,000,000  $298  000,000  |168,000,000 

^^848 186.000,000  268,000,000  164,000,000 

1849 186,000,000  816.000,000  146,000,000 

1860 211,000,000  869,000,000  162,000,000 

1861 228,000,000  870.000,000  218,000,000 

1862 805,000.000  893,000,000  210,000,000 

1868 246,01)0,000  493,000.000  231,000,000 

1864 280,000,000  483,000,000  278,000,000 

1866 808,000,000  476,000,000  276,000,000 

1866 826,000,000  576,000,000  828,000,000 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  exports  of  the  United  States  have  increased  107  per 
cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  France,  for  the  same  period,  is  equal  to 
130  per  cent ;  and  the  increase  of  the  exports  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  same 
period,  is  equal  to  93  per  cent. 

IBIP0RT8  OF  COTTOff  AVD  WOOL  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  valued  correspondent  in  England  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Sta- 
tistical Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  from 
1842  to  1856/'  This  is  the  fourth  year  that  a  similar  abstract  has  been  made 
hy  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  presented  to  *<  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty."  It  is  an  interesting  docu- 
ment, giving  the  imports,  exports,  navigation,  finances,  and  bank  returns  for 
fifteen  years,  in  a  very  convenient  form  for  reference.  It  contains,  in  all,  thirty- 
'  seven  tables,  and  covers  about  the  same  number  of  royal  post  pages.  We  sub- 
join two  of  the  tables,  (Nos.  11  and  12,)  showing  the  quantities  of  raw  cotton, 
tad  the  quantities  of  wool,  (sheep,  lamb,  &c.,)  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  fifteen  yean  :^ 
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THE  TRADE  OF  THE  WEST. 

Id  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  CommissioDers  of  Pablic  Works  of  Can- 
ada, pablished  in  May,  1857,  we  find  a  very  able  report  on  the  subject  of  Western 
^'^e,  which  is  one  of  great  public  interest    We  have  space  for  only  a  few  ex- 
**'»ct8,  as  follows  : — 

.  It  was  not  until  the  opening  of  the  Brie  Canal,  in  1825,  cheapened  the  preca- 

^opa  and  expensive  means  of  transport  then  existing  to  the  lower  end  of  Lake 

^^^j  that  the  tide  of  emigration  set  in  with  any  force  to  the  Northwest.    From 

^^t  period  until  about  1840,  the  exports  of  this  region  were  small — the  surplos 

PtXHiucts  being  consumed  by  the  ever-increasing  crowd  of  new  settlers. 

^I^uring  the  last  fifteen  years'  time,  and  the  eflect  of  judicious  public  improve- 

j^i^ts,  have  so  far  developed  the  resources  of  this  country,  that  the  value  of  the 

^*Ke  trade  had  increased,  between  1840-50,  from  60  to  3300,000,000,  and  if  it 

^^^  continued  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio,  must  now  have  attained  the  value  of 

S'^^0,000,000.    The  total  number  of  tons  arriving  at  tide  water  from  the  Western 

^^^btes,  by  the  Erie  Canal,  has  increased  from  158,148  tons,  in  1840,  to  1.213,690 

^^*is  in  1853.    It  is  estimated  by  J.  B.  Jervis  that  this  trade  will  double  in  the 

:t  SIX,  and  quadruple  in  the  next  fifteen  years ;  so  that  in  1870  there  will  be 

Eastern  movement  of  five  millions  of  tons,  the  surplus  products  of  the  North- 

^^st ;  and  were  all  this  business  done  through  the  Erie  Canal,  the  total  annual 

^^^vement  would  exceed  nine  millions  of  tons. 

Previous  to  1850,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  Western  Canadian  trade  was  done 

^HroQgh  Montreal  and  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  trade  with  the  United  States 

^«s  very  insignificant,  but  with  the  cessation  of  protection  to  Canadian  products 

^H  British  markets,  and  the  repeal  of  differential  duties  in  favor  of  the  St  Law- 

i^nce,  a  trade  began  to  spring  up  between  the  two  countries,  which  has  been 

greatly  extended  by  the  operation  of  the  United  States  bonding  act,  which  came 

itito  eroct  in  1850,  and  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  ltf^5.    The  eflect  of  these  two 

Hieasares  has  been  to  divert  the  trade  of  Canada  west  from  the  St  Lawrence  to 

Xhe  New  York  canals  and  railways. 

In  1864  the  value  of  imports  by  the  St  Lawrence  was $21,171,752 

^ExporU 1 2,60 1 ,87a 

Total  value  of  trade $:)8,tf73,128 

To  1856  the  value  of  imports  by  the  St  Lawrence  was fl  1.494,028 

Exports 6,976..'^00 

Total  value  of  trade 118,469,528 

During  the  same  years  the  reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States  was  as 
follows : — 

lo  1854  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  was $13,558,096 

£xporU  to  Unitod  SUtes 1S,4I8,000 

Total  value  of  trade $23,971,096 

Id  1866  imports  from  United  SUtes. $20,825,482 

SspurU  to  United  SUtes 20,002,288 

Total  value  of  trade $40,827,720 

Tbos,  in  one  year,  the  trade  of  the  St  Lawrence  has  lost  a  value  of  315,203,600, 
while  the  United  States  trade  has  gained  a  value  of  $16,856,624.  Such  a  revo- 
htioo  in  the  course  of  trade  is  remarkable. 

A  part  of  this  change  is  due  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which  enables 
Lower  Canada  merchants  to  make  their  spring  importations  through  PurtUnd 
before  the  opening  of  navigation  on  the  canals ;  but  this  is  a  trifle  in  comparison 
with  wliat  has  aetoally  been  diverted  through  the  State  of  New  York. 
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THE  PUM  OIL  TRAPE  OF  AFRICA. 

The  London  News^  of  Jaly  7, 1857,  comxnentiog  on  the  attempt  now  mdno 
to  reopen  in  effect  the  African  slave  trade,  furnishes  some  interesting  figares  goin 
to  show  that  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Africa  has  advanced  since  the  aki 
trade,  as  carried  on  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wickedness,  was  driyen  firoi 
Whydah.  It  seems,  by  the  article  in  the  NewSy  that  a  large  and  vigorous  oon 
merce  has  sprung  up  and  takes  its  place.  We  extract  from  the  article  in  tt 
News  the  following  statement,  chiefly  relating  to  the  production  and  export  i 
palm  oil : — 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  British  merchant  of  the  name  of  Hutton,  nil 
had  sold  a  car^o  of  rum  there,  had  to  incur  a  loss  of  £800  demurrage  before  I 
could  with  difficulty  obtain  30  tons  of  palm  oil  at  Whydah  in  payment  for  U 
spirits.  But  just  as  the  slave  trade  has  disappeared  there,  so  has  p^m  oil  free! 
made  its  appearance,  until  last  year,  according  to  the  official  report  of  Mr.  Gonoi 
Campbell^  Whydah  exported  no  less  than  2,500  tons  of  palm  oil,  worth,  in  £s(| 
land,  no  less  a  sum  than  £112,500. 

This  trade  in  palm  oil  is,  all  things  considered,  one  of  the  mercantile  marve 
of  our  age.  It  suits  the  purposes  of  the  projected  modified  slave  trade  to  pictin 
the  negro  as  leading  an  useless,  lazy,  unproductive  life  in  Africa.  Nothing  ci 
be  more  unlike  reality.  Take,  for  instance,  the  old  seats  of  the  slave  trade  i 
the  Bight  of  Benin  and  its  neighborhood.  They  are  now  alive  with  hooe 
industry  and  lawful  commerce.  In  1856  the  exports  in  palm  oil  alone  were  i 
follows : — 

Benin  River tonn.  2,600  £102,600 

Palmaa  and  vicinity 2,260  101 ,260 

Badagry 1,250  96,260 

Lagos ^ 8,864  174,784 

Porti>  Novo  and  vicinity 4,400  180,000 

Whydah 2,680  1 1 2,000 

Aliquah 1,600  67,000 

To  the  United  States 800  13,600 

Total 18,064      £862,828 

Now  this  enormous  trade,  the  produce  of  negro  industry  on  one  part  only  ( 
the  coast,  is  all  more  or  less  dependent  on  freedom  from  the  slave  trade.  Bevii 
the  demand  for  human  beings  at  these  ports,  and  that  industry  must  be  disturbe 
and  distracted.  And  it  is  at  one  of  these  ports — at  Whydah — that  MM.  Begi 
are,  it  is  reported,  disposed  to  commence  their  abominable  operation. 

Our  material  interest  as  well  as  our  established  policy,  our  trade  as  well  us  on 
honor,  are  therefore  involved  in  this  question.  It  is  one  from  which  there  is  B 
escape  for  Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  one  which  England  cannot  elude  withov 
shame  and  humiliation. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  PROGRESS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  France  was  somewhat  affected  in  the  years  1853 
1854  by  the  war  and  the  indifferent  harvests.  But  no  sooner  was  there  a  pra 
pect  of  peace  than  the  returns  of  1855  exhibited  an  increase  of  569,000,00 
francs.  In  1853  the  commerce  exierieur  amounted  to  3,749,000,000  francs 
in  1854,  to  3,785,000,000  francs,  and  in  1855,  to  4,327,000,000  francs.  Th 
maritime  commerce  of  France  in  1855,  as  compared  with  1854,  increased  16  pe 
cent,  and  the  commerce  not  sea  borne  8  per  cent. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  foreign — or,  as  it  is  called,  the  external  - 
merce  of  France  is  carried  on  with  England.    From  the  last  returns,  this 
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'KBoroe  amooDted  to  712,000,00<K)  francfh- «ii  increase  of  12  per  cent  on  tbe  re. 

^^nms  of  1854.    The  United  States  traffic  with  France  comes  next  to  that  of 

4}reat  Britain,  amounting,  as  it  does,  to  517,000,000  francs.     Belgium  and 

£witzeriaiid  are  in  the  next  rank — the  former  reaching  a  figure  of  412,000,000 

irancs,  the  latter  a  figure  of  332,000,000  francs. 

The  progress  of  France  in  navigation  has  been  as  considerable  as  their  progress 
in  trade.  In  1850,  comprising  navigation  inwards  and  outwards,  there  is  a  re- 
turn of  31,926  vessels,  measuring  3,735,000  tons,  with  cargoes  valued  at  1,955,000 
francs,  whereas  in  1855  there  were  56,757  vessels,  measuring  5,333,000  tons,  with 
cargoes  valued  at  3,103,500  francs,  thus  proving,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years, 
fto  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  tonnage  of  43  per  cent, 
ud  in  the  value  of  the  cargo  of  59  per  cent 

IMPORTS  OF  SPECIE  UVD  BULLIOll  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIW  Iff  1856. 
The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  arrival  of  specie  and  bullion,  from  aU 
quarters,  into  Great  Britain  during  the  year  1856  : — 

From  From  Total 

Month  From  United        Wost  Indies,         from  all 

ending  AoBtralla.  Btotos.         Mexico,  Aio.        QoartenL 

January  26 £676,000  £125,800  £808.000  £1,684,000 

Pebraary28 821,600  67,600  719,800  1,147,000 

ildArch29 664,400  871,700  862,000  1,418,000 

.April  26 1.122,600  864,000  696,800  2,180,000 

^iay81 1,660.400  779,500  864,000  2,944,000 

^une  28 1,287,000  916,800  888,400  2,905,000 

^uly26 708,000  1,188,000  686,000  2,768,000 

August  80. 1,146,000  1,695,000  546,000  2,666,000 

September  27 671,700  698,000  650,000  2,168,000 

October  26 868,800  805,000  852,000  1,577,000 

:November  29 1,271,000  1,097,500  427,500  2,697,000 

DeoembarS? 860,000  604,000  880,000  1,589,000 

mm^Hmmmmm  ^mmam^mmi^^^  ^^^m^tmm^»^i^^^^m»        mi^ammt^mm^mmmmmmamm  m^mmm^mm^m^mm^^^m^m 

Total £10,247,400      £8,592,900  £6,818,600    £26,688,000 
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COMMERCIAL  REGUUTIOVS  IT  CLEFEUIID. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Trade,  recently  held  in  their  rooms  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  the  propriety  of  adopting  uniform  and  just  rates  of  com- 
mission, storage,  &c.,  was  considered,  and  the  following  Tariff  of  Prices  was 
idopted,  to  be  observed  in  the  absence  of  special  contracts : — 

STOBAGB  AND  roaWAaDING. 

Mercbandite. 5c.  per  100  lbs.  for  heavy  goods. 

** 7c;  per  100  lbs.  for  lUbt  goods. 

All  goods  delivered  to  wagons '  8c.  per  100  lbs. 

Flour 8c.  per  bbl. 

Pork  and  B^^f 8c.  p«r  bbl. 

Other  provisioos 8c.  per  1 00  lbs. 

Salt 8c  per  bbl 

Oriodnlooes 60c  per  ton  lor  light,  and  %\  per  too  for  heavy,  (over  1,000  lbs.) 

Copper  and  iron 60a  and  expense  of  weighing. 

Ore  and  platter a  ««  .. 

Pwiroa r 50c  "  " 

Wool 10c.  per  100  lbs. 

you  zzxTU. — vo.  II.  15 
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The  above  are  rates  for  one  month  or  under — each  sabsequent  month  one-half 
the  aboye  rates. 

Grain  from  Boats. — One-half  cent  per  bashel  for  two  days,  one  cent  for  first 
fifteen  days,  and  thereafter  one-quarter  cent  for  each  seven  days,  except  special 
contnactB. 

Purchasers  of  rolling  freight  may  have  ten  days  for  removal  without  charge  for 
storage,  but  the  property  shall  be  at  the  purchaser's  risk ;  after  which  storage 
will  commence  as  upon  the  second  month  above  named. 

OOMMISSION  FOB  ADVANCES  ON   PBOFERTT. 

Advances  on  property,  except  for  usual  freights,  to  be  charged  two-and^^olf 
per  cent,  exclusive  of  the  purchasing  or  selling  commisdon. 

COMMISSION   ON  BALKS,  WITHOUT  ADVANOIS. 

Orain le.  per  boriL 

Flour 10c  per  bbl  io  lots  of  60  bbls.  and  over. 

Seeds 2^  per  ceot  io  lots  under  60  Iba. 

Provisions.. 2^  per  cent  on  sums  of  |60  and  over. 

Highwines,  <&c 6  per  cent  on  sums  under  |60l 

Pig  iron  and  ore 2^  per  cent 

Merchandise 6        ** 

COMMISSION  FOR  FUROHASING,  WTTH  CASH  FDRNISHEIX 

G  rain. 1  c  per  boab. 

Flour. lOc.  perbbL 

Provisions. li  per  cent  on  amounts  of  f  600  and  over. 

General  merchandise. 2^  per  cent  on  amounts  under  $600l 

Loading  vessels. 6  per  cent  on  the  freight 


k^i^Mk 


INSPECnOff  OF  PROVISIOIIS  IV  OHIO. 

The  Legislature  of  Ohio  has  passed  a  bill "  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  aa 
act  for  the  inspection  of  certain  articles  therein  enumerated."  The  original  act 
was  passed  March,  1851.  The  present  act,  this  year,  (1867.)  The  foUowii^ 
are  the  provisions  of  the  supplementary  act : — 

Section.  1.  That  any  person  acting  as  inspector  of  flour,  meal,  meat,  lard,  or 
butter,  or  other  articles  sold  by  weight,  in  hogshead,  ^k,  box,  barrel,  or  part 
thereof,  the  contents  of  which  are  by  law  subject  to  inspection,  arS  hereby  ra- 
quired  to  inspect  and  certifv  the  weight  therein,  in  connection  vrith  the  quality, 
and  brand  the  same,  which  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  between  vendor  and  ven- 
dee, at  the  time  of  inspection ;  and  whenever  short  weight  shall  be  asoertaioedy 
or  under  tare  marked,  the  inspector  so  finding  shall  be  entitled  for  every  hogi- 
head,  cask,  or  box,  containing  over  one  barrel,  20  cents,  and  for  every  barrel,  and 
under,  10  cents ;  the  charge  for  repackage  and  cooperage  to  be  no  more  than  the 
average  price  paid  for  such  work  at  the  time  the  inspection  is  had,  which  shall 
be  paid  by  the  partv  demanding  the  inspection,  or  as  parties  may  amc  ;  but  in 
case  of  forfeiture,  then  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  it  shall  be  condemned,  shall 
pay  all  such  charges,  but  in  case  no  condemnation  takes  place,  then  the  inspector 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  for  the  inspection  of  weight,  he  is  for  quality,  and 
no  more. 

Sec.  2.  Any  manufhcturer  of  flour,  meal,  or  packer  of  meat,  butter,  lard,  or 
any  other  article  sold  by  weight,  and  packed,  who  shall  undermark  the  tare  upon 
any  hogshead,  cask,  box,  or  barrel,  or  part  thereof,  or  put  therein  a  less  quantity 
than  marked  or  branded  thereon,  as  specified  by  law,  shall,  for  such  offense,  for^ 
the  hogshead,  cask,  box,  or  barrel,  or  parts  thereof,  and  half  the  contents  Uiereia 
contained ;  one-fourth  of  the  contents  to  go  to  the  party  injured,  who  shall  prose- 
cute for  (he  same,  together  with  such  other  damage  he  may  sustain,  and  the  other 
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fourth  to  the  poor  of  the  township  where  the  conviction  is  had,  the  balance  to  be 
accoonted  for  to  the  miller  or  packer,  who  shall  be  notified  by  the  inspector ; 
but  such  forfeiture  shall  not  take  place,  or  conviction  be  had,  when  the  light 
weight  shall  have  been  occasioned  after  leaving  the  manufacturer  or  packer, 
provided  such  packing  is  done  according  to  law. 

EITRACTS  FROM  THB  RUS8IAV  TARIFFS  OF  1850  AND  1857. 

In  connection  with  the  leading  article  in  the  present  number  of  the  Merchantt^ 
..Xagazint,  we  subjoin  a  list  containing  some  of  the  principal  items,  with  the  rates 
^>f  the  former  and  the  present  tariff.    The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London 

^TimeB,  July  4th,  says  that  "  such  great  expedition  was  used  in  bringing  the  new 
"tomff  into  operation  that  merchants  who  ha4  sent  in  their  declarations  previously, 
:Coimd  00  the  24th  June,  even  before  it  had  been  published,  their  amounts  of  duty 
^^rged  according  to  the  new  scale.    Cotton  goods  are  all  reduced  considerably, 

^md  in  some  cases  to  one-fourth  of  the  former  duty ;  linen,  on  the  other  hand, 

«nly  to  about  a  half." 

18S0.      18i7. 

Onnanta,  per  lb 

Kjj^t,  raisins,  dates,  prunes,  kc 

'Wme  in  casks — Cyprus  wine 

French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Austrian,  Hungarian,  Moldavian,  Wal- 

ladiian,  and  Greek  wines '. 

Still  wines  in  bottles,  (excepting  Burgundy,)  per  bottle.. 

Bottled  porter,  per  bottle 

Kntmegs,  cloves,  and  mace,  per  lb.. 

Soofl^  (rappee,)  per  lb 

Leather  ^^loves  and  articles  of  chamois  leather,  per  lb. 

Printed  Unen,  pure  or  mixed  with  cotton 

Oambrie  pocket  handkerchiefs 

White  cotton  yam 

Ditto,  dyed 

Ditto,  dlyed  red 

Dittos  from  Adrianople 

Oottoo  wadding 

OottoD  ffoods — vi&,  meecals,  calico,  jaconet,  canvas,  pique,  dkc^  )        0 

misea  goods,  whether  woven  or  embroidered,  from. )  to  1 

Iron,  in  1^  Inch  bars  and  rails,  Ac,  old  wrought  iron,  per  lb* 

Iroo  raider  1^  inch*.. 

Sheet  iroo  for  boilers* 

Raw  iroo  and  old  cast  iron* 

SSne  in  blocks 

Do.  io  abeetSL. 


wntng  paper. 

Silk  goods,  (with  the  exception  of  brocades,)  per  lb 

MtMO  goods,  two-thirds  oi  the  above  duty 

Broadcfotb,  small  cloth,  ladies'  doth,  castor,  and  kerseymere,  p  lb. 

Staff  for  trousers 

F]annel,ahag,  and  plush 

Copperas,  green,  blue,  and  white,  per  lb 

Snlphoric  acid 

Gkoond  madder 

Rasped  dyewoods 

Baw  sogar,  which  formerly  paid  from  3r.  to  3r.  80c.  per  pound,  is  now  lowered 
to  3r.  and  2r. ;  refined  sugar,  formerly  prohibited,  now  enters  at  5r.  and  4r.  per 
poond ;  tobacco,  in  leaves,  is  reduced  from  12r.  to  6r. 

*  Tormerlj  prohibited. 
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OF  I5TESTATE8  >  ESTATES  IV  CUBA. 

The  State  Department  has  received  an  official  copy  of  a  circular  iasaed  by  tbe 
Spanish  authorities  to  the  following  effect : — 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  disputes  with  frequently  arise  between  foreign 
consuls  stationed  in  tro  island  of  Cuba,  and  the  local  authorities  of  that  com- 
mercial  province,  in  regard  to  the  intervention  of  tbe  former  in  the  estates  of  in- 
testates of  their  respective  countries,  arising  in  that  territorv — it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  28th  article  of  the  Roval  Decree  respecting  foreigners,  of  the  17th 
of  November,  1852,  in  force  only  in  the  peninsula,  shall  also  completely  apply  to 
Uie  Spanish  dominions  beyond  sea.     Consequently  in  all  cases  of  abintestate 
death  m  the  said  dominions  of  foreign  subjects  domesticated  or  traveling  therein, 
the  local  authorities  shall,  in  conjunction  with  the  consul  of  the  nation, to  which 
'the  deceased  belonged,  draw  up  an  inventory  of  the  property  and  effects,  and  will 
adopt  appropriate  measures  to  keep  them  in  safe  Keeping  until  the  lawful  heir 
ehail  come  forward,  or  his  legal  representative.    In  such  intestate  estates,  as  well 
as  in  the  testamentary  estat^,  the  courts  of  the  country  alone  shall  have  cognis- 
ance of  claims  which  may  be  made  for  a  distraint  of  property  for  the  payment  of 
creditors,  and  of  any  other  claim  calling  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  or 
lesponsibilities  contracted  in  Spain  or  in  favor  of  Spanish  subjects ;  but  at  such 
time  and  in  like  manner  when,  owing  to  the  numerous  liabilities,  the  intestate 
estate  of  a  forei^  subject  is  declared  under  control  of  a  general  meeting  of 
creditors,  and  owing  to  any  other  cause,  said  intestate  estate  acquires  a  litigons 
character,  the  local  authorities  shall  act  by  themselves,  and  exercise  their  jurisdic- 
tion according  to  law ;  the  consul  of  the  nation  to  which  the  deceased  person 
belongs  limiting  himself  to  representing  the  heirs  who  are  absent  or  are  minors, 
or  are  incapacitated,  as  any  person  would  do  who  was  provided  with  a  regular 
power  of  attorney. 

LAW  OF  linSSOURI  RGLATI50  TO  FLOUR  BRAIVDS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  law  lately  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Missouri 
in  relation  fo  flour  "brands.  It  is  designed  to  protect  manufacturers  of  the  more 
celebrated  brands  from  the  imposition  of  parties  who  may  avail  themselv^  of  the 
reputation  they  enjoy  by  counterfeiting  them.  The  act  takes  effect  on  the  3Ist  of 
June,  1857 : — 

Sbction  1.  That  no  person  or  persons  within  this  State  shall  be  permitted  to 
buy,  sell,  pledge,  or  in  any  way  receive,  transport,  put  in  store,  or  forward  any 
barrel  or  package  of  flour  that  does  not  bear  upon  it,  in  legible  brand,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  the  style  of  the  firm  who  manufactured  the  same,  also  the  State 
and  town  or  place,  and  mill  or  mills  where  manufactured,  and  also  the  grade  of 
the  qualityand  weight  thereof 

Sbc.  2  That  no  pei;pon  or  persons  shall  manufacture  any  flour  within  this  State, 
until  he,  she,  or  they,  shall  make  a  particular  description  in  writing  of  his,  her,  or 
their  brand,  and  file  the  same  for  record  in  the  office  of  the  IF^corder  of  the 
county  where  such  flour  is  to  be  manufactured,  which  writing  shall  be  accom- 
panied  by  a  fac  simile  of  such  brand,  and  be  acknowledged,  by  at  least  one  of 
the  persons  adopting  such  brand,  as  deeds  of  land  are  acknowledged.  And  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Recorder  of  Deeds  within  this  State,  to  keep  a  book  in 
his  office  for  the  recording  of  flour  brands,  as  aforesaid ;  and  a  certified  copy  of 
tny  snch  record  by  the  Recorder,  shall  be  evidence  in  all  courts  of  the  making 
and  filing  thereof  and  the  contents. 

Sio.  3.  That  no  person  or  persons  whatever  shall  be  permitted,  within  this 
Btate,  to  use  the  name  of  a  mill  or  mills,  or  put  any  brands  upon  any  barrel  or 
package  containing  flour,  other  than  the  brands  which  shall  have  been  recorded 
as  aforesaid,  and  belonging  bona  fide  to  the  manufacturer  of  said  flour ;  nor  shall 
it  be  legal  for  any  person  or  persons  in  this  State,  other  than  the  manufacturer 
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thereof,  to  place  any  brand  or  marks  on  the  head  of  any  barrel  or  package  ol 
flour,  to  designate  the  quality  of  said  flour,  excepting  the  marks  necessary  to  fill- 
fill  the  inspection  laws  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  That  no  person  or  persons  whatever  in  this  State  shall  be  permittee 
to  deface,  obliterate,  erase,  remove,  alter,  change,  or  destroy  any  brand  placet 
upon  any  barrel  or  package  of  flour  by  the  manufacturer  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully 
violate  any  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  each  offense,  to  an; 
person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  twice  the  value  of  tJbe  flour  to  which  this  ad 
refers. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  not  refer  to  mills  out  of  the  city  of  St  Louis,  so  far  a 
they  manufacture  to  supply  their  retail  home  trade.  This  act  to  take  effect  an 
be  in  lorce  in  three  months  from  the  passage  thereof! 

Approved  March  3d,  1857. 


»^^^^^^^*^^^^^*^s^^^^^^^*^*^^^^^^^^^^^^F^^^^^m 


COMMERCIAL  REGUUTIOJSS  OF  IVEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

On  December  3d,  1853,  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales  passei 
an  act  "  granting  a  constitution  to  the  colony."  This  act,  having  passed  at  Um 
late  a  period  to  be  submitted  to  the  British  Parliament  at  its  session  of  1854 
was  sanctioned  by  an  order  in  council  of  July  21st,  1855,  issued  by  virtue  of  i 
special  power  conferred  on  the  Queen  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  by  Parlii 
ment.  The  constitution  commenced  to  be  in  force  on  the  19th  December,  1866 
that  being  the  day  on  which  it  was  published  throughout  the  colony.  The  power 
conferred  on  the  Colonial  Legislature  by  this  constitution,  are  suflBciently  broa< 
to  allow  of  the  utmost  freedom,  both  as  respects  the  political  sentiments  and  thi 
commercial  policy  of  the  colonists. 

We  transfer  to  this  department  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine  the  two  article 
which  relate  to  commercial  regulations,  as  follows : — 

Art.  44.  The  Colonial  Legislature  shall  not  impose  any  duties  upon  article 
imported  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty's  land  or  sea  forces.  No  duty,  prohibition 
or  restriction  shall  be  established,  no  drawback  or  other  privileges,  in  favor  o 
imports  or  exports,  be  suppressed ;  nor  shall  any  navigation  dues  be  imposed  inoon 
sistent  with  treaties  between  Her  Majesty's  government  and  foreign  powers. 

Art.  46.  The  legislature  of  the  colony  shall  have  power  to  impose  such  coa 
toms  duties  as  it  may  deem  expedient  on  the  importation  of  products,  the  growtl 
or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  its  colonial  possessions,  or  dependencies,  or  o 
foreign  countries — as,  also,  on  all  other  merchandise  so  imported.  It  is  undei 
stood,  however,  that  no  duty  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  prodad 
the  growth  or  manufacture  of  any  country  which  shall  not  be  equally  applicaU 
to  similar  products,  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  all  other  countrieap 

THE  DANISH  SOUJVD  DUES. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Elsinore,  under  date  of  June  16, 1857,  has  trMH 
mitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  following  translation  of  an  ordinance  per 
taining  to  the  Sound  dues : — 

The  royal  customs  authorities  have,  under  date  of  13th  inst.,  acquainted  m 
that  the  royal  government  have  decided  that  the  temporary  arrangements  estab 
lished,  in  accordance  with  the  protocol  of  the  14th  March  last,  for  the  security  € 
payment  of  Sound  dues,  shall  henceforth  cease,  although  articles  7  and  8  of  tb 
treaty  of  said  date  concerning  the  abolition  of  Sound  dues  have  as  yet  not  beei 

entirely  fulfilled,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  and  Holland  are  concerned. 

♦  ♦*♦*♦♦♦ 

BLUHMS. 
Elsoiobs,  June  14, 1857. 


Commtnial  BegnSatkns.  Stl 

A?ItA«  WnaflT  AJID  MBA8UU  OF  COTTOV  BALES. 

It  woald  aeem  that  such  is  the  diyenity  in  the  weight  of  cotton  bales  that  no 

very  accurate  idea  of  the  qaantity  is  given  by  the  phrase  "  bales  of  cotton."    The 

following  table,  showing  the  average  weight  and  measore  per  bale  of  different 

^inds  of  cotton  received  at  Liverpool  in  1856,  ranges  all  the  way  up  from  182 

pounds  weight  to  504  : — 


^^  At.  wtti^t  ChiMe  meamat. 

^Johile 604  lbs.  88  fL  per  bale. 

^(ewOrleana.    465    "  82        " 

^Tplaiid 890    "  22        « 

Island...     888    **  86        ** 


Av.  weight  Cable  m«Mare. 

IBast  Indian. .     833  Ibe.  16  ft.  per  bale. 

Ej^yptian 246    "  27 

Weat  Indian..     212    '*  26        " 

Branlian 182    "  17 

East  Indian  cotton,  it  would  seem  from  the  above  table,  is  much  closer  packed 

American — why  we  are  not  informed.    It  is  a  subject  shippers,  to  whom 

^^^x>nomy  of  space  is  of  some  importance,  would  do  well  to  inquire. 

I 

OF  FRAUD  IN  PACKIVG  PRODOCB  II  OHIO. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  Ohio  L^islature  whose  object  is  to  prevent  fraud  in  pack- 
^^ng  produce.  It  declares  that  '*  any  manufacturer  of  flour,  meal,  packer  of  meat, 
X>Qtter,  lard,  or  any  other  article  sold  by  weight,  and  packed,  who  shall  under- 
mark  the  tare  upon  any  hogshead,  cask,  box,  or  barrel,  or  part  thereof,  or  put 
therein  a  leas  quantity  than  marked  or  branded  thereon,  as  specified  by  law, 
shall,  for  such  offense,  forfeit  the  hogshead,  cask,  box,  or  barrel,  or  parts  thereof, 
and  half  the  contents  therein  contained — one-fourth  of  the  contents  to  go  to  the 
party  injured,  who  shall  prosecute  for  the  same,  together  with  such  other  damage 
as  he  may  sustain,  and  the  other  fourth  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  township 
where  the  conviction  is  had,  the  balance  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  miller  or 
packer,  who  shall  be  notified  by  the  inspector ;  but  such  forfeiture  shall  not  take 
place,  or  conviction  be  had,  when  the  light  weight  shall  have  been  occasioned 
after  leaving  the  manufacturer  or  packer,  provided  such  packing  has  been  done 
according  to  law.'' 

8PA9I8H  EXBMPnOllS  FROM  DUTIES. 

The  following  communication  firom  P.  Anguara,  United  States  Consul  at  Barce- 
lona, relating  to  the  prolongation  of  the  exemptions  previously  accorded  to  all 
venels  arriving  in  Spain,  from  foreign  ports,  with  flour,  grain,  beans,  and  other 
mealy  substances,  and  counseling  particular  caution  in  such  shipments,  has  been 
received  at  the  Treasury  Department : — 

Tie  Spanish  government  having  prolonged  until  the  31st  December,  1857,  the 
exemptions  previously  accorded  to  all  vessels  arriving  in  Spain,  from  foreign 
ports,  with  flour,  grain,  beans,  and  other  mealy  substances,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
•tate  that  the  exemption  from  all  duty  accorded,  both  to  the  cargo  and  to  the 
▼eflsel  that  brings  it,  can  only  be  enjoyed  when  the  whole  cargo  consists  of  these 
substances.  And  whereas  several  instances  have  occurred*  of  vessels  being  made 
to  pay  full  duties  in  consequence  of  their  having  on  board  a  few  hundred  staves, 
or  other  trifle,  I  consider  myself  bound  to  report  this  fact  to  your  excellency, 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  thus  be  made  known  to  all  the  shippers  of  such  arti- 
do,  and  to  owners  of  vessels — so  that,  by  complying  with  the  strict  rules  enforced 
in  the  matter,  the  American  interests  may  be  more  fully  benefited  by  the  exemp- 
tion than  at  present. 


PoHat  J>qMrlmtM. 


POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THB  DIITED  flTATEB  tOST-OPFlCE  DEFABTHKirT. 

BATBB  or  POBTAOI  FBOM  TBB  DlfiriD  STATES  TO  THE  KIHODOH  OP  DBNIIABE,  BT 
TBI  BBENEN  LINK. 

The  Post-office  Departmeot  fnrniBbes  the  following  table  of  poBtAges  to  Dei^ 
mu-k  and  the  Daaish  Dachiea  by  the  Bremea  li 

si       11?     I 


1=1  r-i 


DeDmarb ,. 
Dubedom  of  E 

Abrenebock. 

Abrenabnrg. 

Alttna 

BMDutedt 

Bkokeneae. 

Bonbood 

Brtnuledt. 

BrunabuiUal 

EliDahoni.. 

Olncktladl 

Heide 

Hailigsi^ufeD 

Horat 

Jtwhoe. 

EclIioghuMD. 

Kiel 

Lnjenburg. 

Laneuburg 

liUoden 

Mddorf 

MoUn 

HeDmoiwter 

Neiutadt 

Horlnrf..'. 

Oldenburg  

Oldesloe. 

PiDDebnig 

PIOCD 

FrecU 

Bat*eba>K 

Beinbed 

RemueU 

BeodibuTg 

ScbiTuUu 

SebiTUMobedL 

Segeberg. 

Uelcnea 

WuKhbeck 

WilBter 

Dukedom  of  Scbletirig 


CtnU.         Onla. 


|1 

Cents. 
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RSDUCnOff  OF  POSTAGE  TO  BRITISH  GOLOVISS. 

The  Union  of  July  8, 1857,  states  on  the  authority  of  the  Post-office  Depar- 

ntent  at  Washington,  that  in  consequence  of  a  recent  reduction  of  the  British 

postage,  the  single  rate  of  letter  postage  between  the  United  States  and  the 

British  Colonies  of  Falkland  Islands,  Gambia,  Laboan,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Natal, 

^i*  England,  will  hereafter  be  33  cents,  prepayment  required,  when  conveyed  from 

^AQ^land,  viz. :  Falkland  Islands  and  Gambia  by  packet  or  private  ship ;  Labuaa 

^ii<l  Ionian  Islands  by  private  ships ;  Natal  by  packet,  via  the  Cape  of  Good 

•^ope,  or  by  private  ship  direct. 

REBUCTIOV  OF  POSTiOE  TO  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  smallest  iavors  from  the  slow-coach  of  postal  reforms  are  greatfully  re- 
Ived,  and  it  therefore  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  on  the  authority  of  the  Union, 
\nch  has  been  requested  to  do  the  same,  by  the  Postal  Department,  at  Washing- 
n.  that  the  postage  upon  letters  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
ope,  whether  conveyed  by  packet  or  by  private  ship,  has  been  reduced  to  six- 
ce  (12  cents)  the  half  ounce  letter  or  under,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
action,  the  single  rate  of  postage  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cape  of 
ood  Hope,  via  England,  will  be  in  fur  tore  33  instead  of  45  cents,  prepayment 
^^^uired. 


JOURNAL    OF   INSURANCE. 


HEW  TORE  IirSURAIICE  LAW  OF  1857. 

FOB  TAXATION   OF  FOREIGN   INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  CAPITAL,  AND   PREMIUMS. 

The  following  act  passed  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  April  16th,  1857  : — 

Section  1.  Section  one,  two,  three,  and  four  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  further 
to  amend  the  acts  in  relation  to  insurances  on  property  in  this  State,  made  by  in- 
dividuals and  associations  unauthorized  by  law,"  passed  March  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  so  far  as  the  said  sections  are  applicable  to  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  but  no  further,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  the  following  ten 
sections  are  substituted  therefor.  Provided,  however,  that  any  corporation  or 
association,  created  by  or  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  government,  other  than 
the  States  of  this  Union,  and  having  assets,  funds,  or  capital,  not  less  in  amount 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  invested  in  this  State,  shall  be  liable  to  taxation 
upon  SQch  assets,  fund,  or  invested  capital,  as  the  same  is  levied  or  assessed  yearly 
by  law,  which  tax  shall  be  paid  as  follows : — such  amount  thereof  as  would  be  equal 
fo  two  per  cent  upon  its  gross  premiums,  r^peived  for  insurances  on  property  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  shall  be  paid  annually  as  hereinbefore  provided  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  residue  of  said 
tax,  requisite  to  make  up  the  full  amount  of  taxation  upon  its  capital  as  herein* 
before  provided,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commonalty  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  as  in  tne  case  of  ordinary  taxation,  and  the  payments  so  made 
88  aforesaid,  shall  exempt  such  corporation  or  association  making  the  same,  from 
any  and  all  further  taxation  upon  its  premiums,  capital,  or  assets,  and  whenever 
8ach  capita]  shall  be  reduced  below  said  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
or  withdrawn  entirely,  then,  and  in  either  event,  such  corporation  or  association 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  tax  upon  its  premiums,  as  heretofore  provided  in  this 
act 
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Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasarer  of  the  Fh«  Department  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  Fire  Department,  on  the  first  day  of 
February  in  each  year,  by  every  person  who  shall  act  in  the  city  and  ooanty  of 
New  York  as  agent  for  and  on  behalf  of  any  individual,  or  association  of  indi- 
viduals, not  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  to  efiect  insurances  against 
losses  or  injury  by  fire  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  although  such  indi- 
viduals or  association  may  be  incorporated  for  that  purpose  by  any  other  Stale 
or  country,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  upon  the  hundred  aollars,  and  at  that  rate 
upon  the  amount  of  all  premiums  which,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  next  prd- 
oeding  first  day  of  September,  shall  have  been  received  by  such  agent  or  person, 
or  received  by  any  other  person  for  him,  or  shall  have  been  agr^  to  be  paid 
for  any  insurance  against  loss  or  injury  by  fire  in  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  effected,  or  agreed  to  be  effectwi,  or  proramised  by  him  as  such  agent. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person  who  shall  act  in  tne  city  and  county  of  New  York,  m 
agent  as  aforesaid,  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  February  in  each  year,  render  tlie 
said  treasurer  of  the  Fire  Department,  a  just  and  true  account,  verified  by  hii 
oath,  of  all  such  premiums  which,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  day  oC 
September  preceding,  shall  have  been  received  by  him,  or  by  any  person  for  hinii 
or  which  shall  have  been  agreed  to  be  paid  for  any  such  insurance  effected,  or 
agreed  to  be  effected,  or  promised  by  him. 

Sec.  4.  No  person  shall,  as  agent  or  otherwise,  effect,  or  agree  to  efiect,  or 
procure  to  be  effected,  any  insurance  upon  which  the  duty  above-mentioned  is  re- 
quired to  be  paid,  until  he  shall  have  executed  and  delivered  to  the  said  treasurer 
an  undertaking  under  seal  to  the  Fire  Department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  with 
such  sureties  as  the  said  treasurer  shall  approve,  that  he  will  annually  render  to 
the  said  treasurer,  on  the  first  day  of  February  in  each  year,  a  just  and  true  ac- 
count, verified  by  his  oath,  of  all  such  premiums  which,  during  the  jeaa  ending 
on  the  first  day  of  September  preceding,  shall  have  been  received  by  him,  or  by 
any  person  for  him,  or  which  shall  have  been  agreed  to  be  paid  for  any  such  in- 
surance effected,  or  agreed  to  be  effected,  or  promised  by  him,  and  that  he  will 
annually,  on  the  first  day  of  February  in  each  year,  pay  to  the  said  treasurer  two 
dollars  upon  every  100  dollars,  and  at  that  rate  upon  the  amount  of  such  premiums. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  sureties,  or  either  of  them,  or 
for  any  other  cause,  an  undertaking,  given  under  the  la^t  preceding  section,  shftll 
or  may  be  deemed  insufficient  by  the  said  treasurer,  to  secure  a  return  of  the  no- 
count,  and  the  payment  of  the  duty  aforsaid,  or  either  of  them,  the  said  treasurer, 
at  his  election,  but  not  oftener  than  once  in  each  year,  may  require  such  under- 
taking to  be  renewed. 

Skc.  6.  Every  person  who  shall  effect,  agree  to  effect,  promise,  or  procure  anT 
insurance  mentioned  in  the  first  four.sections  of  the  said  act  as  hereby  amended, 
without  having  executed  and  delivered  the  undertaking  required  by  the  third  seo- 
tion  of  said  act  as  hereby  amended,  shall,  for  each  offense,  forfeit  one  thousand 
dollars  for  the  use  of  the  said  Fire  Department ;  and  every  person  who  shall  have 
been  required  by  the  said  treasurer  to  renew  his  undertaking,  pursuant  to  the 
fourth  section  of  said  act  as  hereby  amended,  who  shall  efiect,  agree  to  effect, 
promise,  or  procure  any  such  insurance  without  having  executed  and  delivered 
the  renewed  undertaking,  required  by  said  last-mentioned  fourth  section,  shnll, 
for  each  offense,  forfeit  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  said  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  treasurer  of  the  Fire  Department,  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  February  in  each  year,  by  written  or  printed  demand,  signed 
by  him,  to  require  from  every  person  who  shall  act,  in  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  as  agent  as  aforesaid,  the  account  provided  for  in  the  second  section 
of  said  act  as  hereby  amended,  and  payment  of  the  duty  provided  for  in  the  first 
section  thereof,  such  demand  may  be  delivered  personally  to  such  agent,  or  at  his 
ofiBce  or  place  of  business,  to  any  person  having  charge  thereof,  or  at  his  residence, 
to  any  person  of  suitable  age,  and  every  such  agent  who  shall  for  ten  days  afber 
such  demand,  neglect  to  render  the  account,  or  to  pay  the  duty  demanded,  or 
either  of  them,  shall  forfeit  fifty  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Fire  Departm^ ; 
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*n<J  he  shall  also  forfeit  for  their  nse,  twenty-five  dollars  in  addition  for  every  day 
^bat  he  shall  so  neglect,  after  the  expiration  of  said  ten  days,  and  sach  additions^ 
penalty  may  be  computed  and  recovered  up  to  the  time  of  the  trial  of  any  salt 
tor  the  recovery  thereof.       . 

Sec.  8.  Every  person  who  shall  act  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  as 
^gent  as  aforesaid,  shall  on  the  first  day  of  February  in  each  year,  or  within  ten 
^ys  thoeafter,  and  as  often  in  each  year  as  he  shall  change  his  place  of  business 
^^  the  said  city,  report  in  writing,  under  his  proper  signature,  to  the  Controller 
of  the  State,  and  also  to  the  treasurer  of  the  said  Fire  Department,  the  street  and 
^  namber  thereof,  in  the  said  city,  of  his  place  of  business  as  such  agent,  de- 
^gnating  in  snch  report  the  individual  or  individuals,  and  association  or  associa- 
tions, for  which  he  shall  be  such  agent,  and  in  case  of  default  in  any  of  these  par- 
ticulars, such  person  shall  forfeit,  for  every  oQense,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  d(^ 
'^  for  the  use  of  said  Fire  Department. 

Sec.  9.  The  duty  provided  to  be  paid  by  the  first  section  of  said  act  as  hereby 
•?>ended,  the  damages  for  any  breacn  of  the  undertakings,  or  cither  of  them,  pro- 
dded for  in  the  third  and  fourth  sections  thereof,  and  the  pecuniary  penalties  im- 
P^^Bed  by  said  act  as  hereby  amended,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  may  be  sued  for 
5J?^  recovered  with  costs  of  suit  in  any  court  of  record  within  this  State  by  the 
*  i^  Department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  their  own  name  and  for  their  own 

Sbc.  10.  The  defendant,  in  any  action  to  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of  any 
Penalty  incurred,  or  any  duty  or  sum  of  money  payable  under  said  act  as  hereby 
^^Xiendied,  may  be  arrested,  if  he  is  not  a  resident  of  this  State,  or  is  about  to  r^ 
f>iove  therefrom,  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  defendant  must  be  obtained  from  a 
J^dge  of  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  brought,  or  from  a  county  judge.  The 
^rder  shall  be  made  when  it  shall  appear  to  the  judge,  by  affidavit,  that  a  suffi-' 
^ient  cause  of  action  exists  under  said  act  as  hereby  amended,  and  that  the  de- 
^Ddant  is  not  a  resident  of  this  State,  or  is  about  to  remove  therefrom. 

Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  chapter  one  of  title  seven  of  an  act  entitled  "  An 
act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  an  act  to  simplify  and  abridge  the  practice, 
pleadings,  and  proceedings,  of  the  courts  of  this  State,"  passed  April  I'ith,  1848, 
XMUBsed  April  11th,  1849,  and  which  chapter  is  entitled  "  Arrest  and  Bail,"  from 
and  including  section  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  to  the  end  of  said  chapter, 
shall  apply  to  any  arrest  under  the  ninth  section  of  said  act  as  hereby  amended, 
and  to  the  proceedings  thereupon. 

Sac.  12.  The  rep^  of  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  not  afiect  any  prosecu- 
tion or  action  commenced,  or  penality,  duty,  or  liability  incurred,  or  cause  of 
action  accrued  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act ;  but  every  such  action  or  prose- 
cation  may  lawfully  proceed,  and  every  such  penality,  duty,  or  liability  may  be 
demanded  and  recovered,  as  if  the  sections  one,  two,  three,  and  four,  repealed 
M  aforesaid,  had  remained  in  full  force. 


LOSS  AHD  INSURANCE  BY  FIRS  IN  BOSTON  IN  1856. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  property  destroyid  in  .the  city  of 
BoBtODy  each  month,  for  the  year  1856,  together  with  the  amount  of  insurance  on 
tbe  Bame.  It  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Colburx,  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Bngioeen  of  the  Fire  Department : — 


January. $12,870 


Febmary 
Harcfa... 
April  ... 
May 

Jooe..... 
July.... 


28,108 
62,044 
1 88,667 
42.890 
6,632 
42,897 


InBoranoe. 

$12,720 

28.278 

49,274 

1 14,907 

16.840 

6,017 

24,480 


August... 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 


Lose. 

8,746 
104,706 

8,240 
17.647 
16,863 


Insarance. 

8,416 

104,666 

2,766 

16,661 

46,184 


Total $619,708      $889,990 


M 


M 


2M  Nautical  Intelligmee. 

OITIDEHDS  OF  B08T05  I58URA1VCB  COMPASISS. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amouDt  of  capital  of  Boston  insaranoe  oon 

panies,  (incorporated  with  special  capital,)  the  months  in  which  their  semi-anoiu 

dividends  are  payable,  the  rates  of  dividend  in  1856,  and  the  average  dividen 
for  the  last  five  years  : — 

Dfvidends                Diridenda  Ar'e  Anl  dlTtdii 

Offices.                    Capital                 payable.                       185A.  laatSyeMib 

American. $800,000      Jan.  and  July.. .       16  per  cent  16  610  per 

Boston 800,000      March  and  Sept       . .        "  8 

Boyleton 800,000      April  and  Oct..       14        «  8 

Oity.... 160.000      April  and  Oct..         6        «  6  6-10 

Eliot SOO.OOO      April  and  Oct..       10        «  6  4-10 

Firemen's 800.000      Jan.  and  July.. .       24        •*  20  840      « 

Franklin 800,000      Jan.  and  July.. .       11        «  10  6-10       « 

Hope 200,000      April  and  Oct..       ..        •*  2  2-10       « 

Manufacturers* 400,000      April  and  Oct..       26        **  22  1-10       « 

Mercantile  Marine.      800,000      May  and  Nov.. .       10        **  9  4-10       *< 

Merchants* 600.000      April  and  Oct . .       18        "  6  6-10       " 

National 600,000      AprilandOct..       12*      «  12  2-10       « 

Neptune 800,000      April  and  Oct. .        6        **  6  2-10       « 

North  American . .       200,000      Jan.  and  July.. .       10        •*  8  6-10       « 

Shoe  and  Leather.       100,000      AprilandOct..        7        "  « 

Suffolk 226,000      AprilandOct..       ..        **  6  4-10       « 

United  States 200,000      June  and  Dec ..       10        "  8               • 

Warren 160,000      AprilandOct..        8        •*  6  6-10       « 

Washington 200,000      April  and  Oct. .       . .        «*  1  4-10       * 

Amount $6,126,000  $681,000 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  COAST  SDRTST  OF  THE  UfflTED  STATES.f 

The  wide  tract  of  ocean  which  washes  oar  coast,  and  the  nomeroos  riven  1 
which  it  is  intersected,  constitute  an  important  feature  of  the  continent.  Aoooi 
iDgly»  it  has  been  a  judicious  policy  to  promote  the  execution  of  accurate  and  8t 
entific  surveys,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  exact  knowledge  of  its  actual  tXk^ 
From  the  recent  report  of  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  we  hft 
derived  valuable  information  respecting  the  progress  of  the  work  daring  the  j% 
1855 — information,  of  value  not  only  to  the  department,  but  also  to  the  caoae 
science.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  with  succeai»  i 
eluding  the  greater  portion  of  the  eastern,  soathem,  and  a  part  of  the  weste 
coast,  and  the  principal  harbors.  Numerous  maps  and  charts  have  been  likeni 
executed,  observations  have  been  made  regarding  the  magnetic  declination,  m 
other  topics,  and  tide  tables  have  been  constructed.  Appended  to  the  repoi 
among  other  able  communications,  is  a  paper  contributed  by  our  great  matiieo 
tician.  Professor  Benjamin  Peirce,  of  Harvard,  on  the  "  method  of  deterraini; 
longitudes  by  occultations  of  the  Pleiades."  The  report  is  an  interesting  d(M 
ment,  reflecting  high  credit  upon  Professor  Bache,  the  Superintendent,  and  1 

other  members  of  the  board. 

. ■ •  _^____^____^_^_____« 

•  so  per  cent  extra  in  April,  1^56. 

t  Report  of  the  Saperintondent  of  the  Coast  Sarrey,  showing  the  progress  of  the  Sorrej  dn 
the  year  1S56.    Waahingtou :  CoBxrauTrs  Wkmdxll,  186d.    Sro^  pp.  420. 
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Air  IITEI1101I  FOR  LOWERING  BOATS  AT  8BA. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  to  Mr.  Clifford  for  an  invention  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  designed  to  enable  a  man  placed  in  a  suspended  boat  to  lower  it  safely  at  a 
moment's  notice,  whether  it  be  empty  or  full  of  passengers,  and  whether  the  sea 
is  smooth  or  rough,  whether  the  ship  is  at  rest  or  in  motion.    In  the  center  of 
the  boat,  across  the  keel,  is  a  small  windlass  ;  at  both  ends  an  ordinary  pulley  is 
fiutened  to  the  keel,  and  immediately  over  each  a  friction  pulley  (which  will  be 
described  hereafter)  is  suspended  by  ropes  attached  to  the  sides  of  tbe  boat.    The 
boat  being  raised  to  the  proper  height  by  the  usual  means,  and  the  ends  of  two 
iQspending  ropes  of  exactly  the  same  length  being  firmly  secured  to  the  extremities 
of  the  davits,  their  other  ends  are  passed  through  the  friction-pulleys,  through  the 
polleys  on  the  keel,  and  are  loosely  inserted  in  holes  bored  for  the  purpose  through 
the  windlass.     Preparatory  to  this,  a  long  rope,  fastened  to  the  windlass,  has 
been  wound  around  it ;  and  this  rope  is  now  pulled  upon,  and  the  suspending 
ropes  are  in  consequence  wound  round  the  windlass,  and  kept  tight  by  securing 
tk  winding  rope.    The  pulleys  by  which  the  boat  has  been  raised  are  unhooked, 
tod  she  18  left  suspended  to  the  davits.    For  the  purpose  of  lashing  the  boat  to 
the  ship,  there  are  on  each  davit  two  iron  prongs,  one  nearly  as  high  as  the  gun- 
wale of  the  boat,  and  the  other  two  feet  lower  than  her  keel.    These  prongs  ex- 
tend directly  downward,  so  that  any  ring  or  thimble  passed  up  them  would  fall 
by  its  own  weight,  if  left  unsustained.    Ropes  with  thimbles  at  their  ends  are 
next  hooked  to  the  prongs,  those  from  the  upper  prongs  being  passed  over  the 
De&rest  side  of  the  boat,  those  from  the  lower  ones  under  her  and  over  the  other 
side,  while  all  four  are  tightly  fastened  inside  of  her.    The  boat  is  now  suspended, 
prevented  from  rocking  and  ready  for  service.    The  process  of  lowering  is  ob- 
TioQs ;  a  man  enters  the  boat,  unfastens  the  winding  rope,  which  he  allows  to  run 
£ut  or  slow  as  he  pleases.    The  weight  of  the  boat  unwinds  the  suspending  ropes, 
which  finally  slip  from  the  holes  in  the  windlass  and  remain  hanging  firom  the 
davitB.    The  thimbles  of  the  lashing-ropes  in  the  meantime  slip  from  the  prongs 
sod  remain  hanging  from  the  sides  of  the  boat.    In  this  operation  the  force  of  a 
Did  is  made  sufficient  to  control  the  weight  of  a  boat  by  means  of  the  friction 
poUeTs  above-mentioned,  the  effect  of  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  turn  or  two 
of  a  rope  around  a  post,  as  exemplified  every  day  on  the  arrival  of  a  steamer 
vhen  one  man  by  this  process  checks  the  motion  of  a  boat  of  a  thousand  tons. 
"The  friction  pulley  consists  of  a  block  with  three  sheaves  placed  one  above  the 
other,  their  centers  in  a  straight  line,  their  sides  on  the  same  plane,  and  their  axes 
psrsllel.    The  rope  is  made  to  wind  its  way  from  the  right  of  one  sheave  to  the 
^  of  the  next,  and  once  on.Jias  the  shape  of  a  cross  section  of  a  hollow  rail, 
"nie  nearer  tbe  sheaves  are  to  each  other  the  sharper  the  turnings  of  the  rope  and 
the  itroDger  the  resulting  friction.  Another  precaution  which  it  is  always  prudent 
to  take  before  hand,  is  that  of  fastening  the  helm  on  the  proper  side  for  turning 
^  head  of  the  boat  away  from  the  ship.    But  this  must  be  done  carefully,  for  if 
^^  be  turned  too  much  on  that  side,  and  the  boat  lowered  from  a  steamer  at  full 
^P^  mishaps  might  occur.    This  invention  has  been  thoroughly  tried  on  board 
'^^^  vessels  of  the  English  navy.    It  is  found  to  answer  beyond  expectation, 
^  is  DOW  adoj>ted  by  the  Admirality.    It  is  rapidly  making  its  way  on  board 
^fi^ish  emigrant  ships. 
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BOUSES  OF  REFUGE  AT  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  HUTUH. 

The  Goart  of  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company  have  lately  received  from  tl 
GoveniineDt  of  Bengal,  the  following  notification,  which  is  pablished  for  genen 
information : — 

HOUSES  OF   REFUGE  AT  THE  ENTRANCE   OF  THE  MUTLAHi  FOR   SHIPWRECKED 

MARINERS. 

The  houses  of  refuge  are  numbered  in  succession  to  those  already  erected  o 
the  sea-face  of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  are  situated  as  follows : — 

No.  4,  Painted  White. — Erected  on  the  southeast  part  of  Dalhousie's  Islaik 
at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Mutlah  Kiver,  on  a  sandy  patch,  about  five  Hm 
above  high-water  mark,  and  about  100  feet  in  shore,  distinguishable  by  a  whil 
flag  from  a  long  spar  and  bamboo,  which  have  been  put  up  close  alongside  of  tli 
house,  visible  considerably  above  the  surrounding  trees. 

No.  5,  Painted  White. — This  house  is  erected  on  Bagadoonee  t/aland,  abov 
seven  miles  eastward  of  No.  4.  It  stands  on  the  southeast  part  of  the  islan 
above  a  small  sandy  beach,  about  100  feet  from  high-water  mark.  A  long  m 
and  bamboo,  with  a  flag,  have  been  put  up  alongside,  and  may  be  seen  consioei 
ably  above  the  trees. 

in  each  house  there  is  a  supply  of  water  and  biscuit,  a  catamaran  and  paddle 
a  letter  of  instructions,  and  a  chart  of  the  Sunderbunds.  By  order  of  the  OfficiA) 
ing  Superintendent  of  Marine, 

H.  HOWE,  SecretaiT. 
Fort  Wxllxaic,  tho  7th  March,  ISST. 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


THE  CROPS  OF  THE  WEST  Iff  1857. 

The  Cincinnati  OaxeUe  has  tho  following  estimates  of  the  crop  of  1857,  coo 
pared  with  the  production  of  1849,  in  the  nine  great  grain-growing  States  of  th 
West  The  Gazette  says  the  estimates  are  based  on  sound  data  in  relation  t 
increase  of  population  and  ratios  of  production,  and  on  the  assumption  that  tli 
crop  of  this  year  will  be  a  full  average.  Of  course,  Providential  circumstaoos 
may  mar  this  flattering  prospect ;  but  with  continuance  of  weather  favorable  lb 
ripening  the  wheat  in  the  higher  latitudes,  and  with  a  late  fall,  in  which  con 
will  have  time  to  mature,  those  figures  seem  to  be  as  nearly  right  as  any  tin 
can  now  be  made  : — 

Wheat  '  Estiiiute. 

Crop  of  1849.  Crop  of  ISST. 

Ohio 14,600,000  20,000,000 

lodiana 6,200,000  10,000,000 

nUnoiB 9,600,0C0  16,000,000 

Kentucky 2,200,000  6 ,000,000 

Tennessee 1,660,000  8,000,000 

Michigan 6,000,000  6.000,000 

Wisconsm 4,200,000  6,000.000 

Missouri 8,000,000  6,000,000 

Iowa 1,600,000  8,000,000 

Aggregate 47,660,000        78.000,000 

This  shows  an  advance  of  55  per  cent  on  the  production  of  1849.  The  inereta 
of  population  is  about  35  per  cent ;  so  we  have  allowed  a  large  margin  for  mon 
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fiivorablc  crops.  Looking  to  the  consumption  of  Indian  corn  bread,  the  consump- 
tion of  wheat  for  flour  and  seed  in  these  States  will  not  exceed  45,000,000  bushels, 
so  that  there  will  be,  assuming  an  average  crop,  twenty-eight  millions  of  bushels 
for  exportation.  This  is  probably  double  the  amount  which  went  out  of  the 
iiorthwest  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Corn  Corn 

crop  of  1849.  crop  of  185T. 

Ohio buBbeU        69,100,000  85,000,000 

Indiaoa 68,000,000  66,000,000 

IlliDois 67,660,000  7f  ,000,000 

Keotocky. 68,700,000  66,000,000 

Tenneesoe 62,200,000  60,000,000 

Michigan 6,600,000  10,000,000 

WiMonsin 2,000,000  8.000,000 

Missouri 86,200,000  66,000,000 

Iowa 8,700,000  20,000.000 

Total 832,460,000      448,000,000 

This  is  an  increase  of  33  per  cent,  or  about  the  same  with  the  population.    Of 

^^Hjs  great  cereal  crop  fully  one-half  goes  into  surplus,  partly  in  bulk,  partly  as 

tH>rk,  lard,  whisky,  cattle.    There  will  be  a  greater  surplus  in  1857  than  in  1860, 

^7  fall  60,000,000  bushels,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  thirty  millions  of 

^oQars.    There  will  be  half  the  same  increase  on  wheat,  and  one-fourth  as  much 

^^  oats.    The  advance  in  hay,  which  is  already  much  of  it  gathered,  will  be  full 

^fteen  millions  more,  which  chiefly  appears  in  the  weight  of  cattle,  horses,  Ac. 

^  addition  to  all  these  considerations,  we  must  remember  that  the  crop  of  1856 

%U  below  that  of  1849  very  much.    If  our  hypothesis  of  a  full  average  crop 

^ould  turn  out  tme,  we  think  the  surplusses  of  the  West  will  be  from  eighty  to 

m  hundred  millions  of  dollars  better  than  in  1856.     There  is  a  full  demand  for 

these,  and  our  railroads  famish  a  cheap  and  ready  outlet  to  all  markets. 


TOBACCO  GROWING  IIV  BADEN. 

A  joint-stock  company  has  been  formed  in  Baden  for  the  cultivation  and  deal- 
ing in  tobaceo,  and  750,00b  florins  of  the  first  subscription  of  one  million  was 
taken  by  the  managers  and  capitalists  of  Baden ;  250,000  florins,  which  had  been 
kit  open  for  general  public  subscription,  was  immediately  taken  by  the  tobacco 
BiercfaaDts,  &c.  Almost  any  amount  of  capital  could  be  raised  for  this  enterprise, 
because  it  has  bera  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  been 
a  most  profitable  business,  even  in  unfavorable  seasons. 

The  extension  of  the  tobacco  cultivation  has  recently  given  rise  to  the  estab- 
liBhment  of  new  cigar  manufactories  in  Baden,  particularly  in  Sinsherin,  Ziegel- 
haoaen,  Ebervach,  &c.  The  orders  for  cigars  are  often  so  considerable,  that  the 
unumflactiirera  have  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  workmen,  even  at  advanced  wages. 

In  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
consomptioB  of  guano  and  artificial  manures,  which  hitherto  was  especially  im- 
portant in  Pmssia  and  Saxony,  begins  now  to  increase  in  southern  Germany,  and 
the  number  of  manufactories  and  depots  of  these  articles  is  constantly  augment- 
ing. The  increase  of  the  production  by  these  manures  is  particularly  appreciated 
in  the  Baden  and  Bavarian  palatinaitcs ;  without  this  artificial  renovation,  it  would 
be  impoeaible  for  some  districts  to  grow  tobacco  without  neglecting  other  crops. 
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A  TABLE  FOR  THE  OOTTOff  PLAITEIL 

G^  P.  A.  Morse  has  published  in  the  Natchitoches  Chronicle^  some 
estiDg  statistics  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  cotton  plant.  As  the  i 
of  supply  is  one  of  great  agricultural  importance,  we  place  the  statistics  and 
ments  on  record  in  this  department  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine.  The  tak 
braces  a  series  of  thirty-two  years,  and  comprises  the  latest  spring  and  e 
fall  frosts,  the  time  of  cotton  growing,  and  the  period  of  the  earliest  Uo 
seventeen  years.    These  data  apply  to  31^  40'  north  latitude. 


4 "White  firosts. »         # ItemB  of  cotton 

Latest  in  Earliest  in  Time  of  .  First 

Tears.  rpring.  falL  growing.  bloom. 

1826 Feb.     16  Oct  19  8  m.     4d 

1826 April   11  Not.  18  7  m.      7d 

1827 March  18  Not.  SO  8  m.    lid 

1828 March  19  Not.  12  7  m.    26  d 

1829 March  22  Not.    1  7  m.      9  d.         

1880 Feb.     14  Oct  20  8m.      6d 1; 

1831 March21  Oct  28  7m.     7d 

1882 March  18  Not.   9  7  m.    21  d.         IJL 

T888 MarchSO  Oct  20  6  m.    20  d 1. 

1884 MarchSO  Oct  20  6  m.    20  d l; 

1886 March2S  Oct  10  6  m.    17  d.         IJk 

18S6 March26  Oct  22  6  m.    27  d.         1,- 

1887 April     9  Oct  26  6  m.    17  d 1,1 

1888 MarchlS  Oct  22  7  m.      4  d.         1^ 

18S9 March   6  Not.   7  8  ra.      Id 2,1 

1840 March  SI  Oct  26  6  m.  24  d.        June    6  M 

1841 MarchlS  Oct  28  7  m.  6  d.        June  10  IJi 

1842 Feb.     22  Oct  26  8  m.  4  d.  *      May  17  tji 

1848 April     I  Oct  28  6  m.  27  d.        June    9  tJL 

1844 MarchSl  Oct   19  6  m.  18  d.        May  26  24 

1846 March21  Oct  12  6  m.  18  d.        May  80  2,1 

1846 April  14  Oct  19  6  m.  6  d.        June  10  1,1 

1847 March  27  Not.  19  7  m.  22  d.        May  80  %A 

1848 March  14  Not.  20  8  m.  16  d         June    1  2,^ 

1849 AprU  16  Not.   8  6  m.  22  d.        June    6  2,< 

1860 April     7  Oct  26  6  m.  19  d.        June  24  2^1 

1861 April  22  Not.   6  6  m.  14  d.        June    6  S,( 

1862 April     6  Not.   7  7m.  Id.        Jane    8  t^l 

1868 Mar€hl6  Oct  26  7  m.  10  d.        June  10  2,1 

1864 April  29  Not.    6  6  m.  6  d.        June  12  2^ 

1866 March28  Oct   26  6  m.  27  d.        May  SO  s) 

1866 March   8  Oct  16  7  m.  18  d.        Jooe    4  *%Ji 

From  the  foregoing  results  the  writer  establishes  the  following  averages 

Average  latest  spring  frost March  22 

Average  earlieet  fall  froet Oct     9t 

Average  time  between  latest  and  earUett  frost 7  m.  S  d 

Average  date  of  first  bloom Jane      S 

The  arguments  which  follow  cannot  well  be  presented  in  a  condensed 
and  we  ^erefore  copy  at  some  inconvenience  the  article  in  fulL  It  wiU  c 
well  to  keep. 

During  tne  early  portion  of  the  present  season  there  was  a  succession  of 
more  or  less  intense,  until  the  commencement  of  May.  March  was  nil 
cold  and  unfavorable  to  cotton,  and  the  severe  frosU  on  the  5th  of  Apr! 
pletely  destroyed  the  voung  cotton,  and  was  equally  fatal  to  the  corn  wlii 
oeen  planted  early.  Most  of  our  planters  considered  it  most  prudent  to 
both  com  and  cotton.    During  the  month  of  April  there  were  several  flra 
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none  after  the  23d  that  injured  the  cotton  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  months 
of  May  and  Jane  have  been  unusually  favorable,  and  the  cotton  crop  now  pre- 
vents as  promisini;  an  appearance  as  I  have  ever  known  it,  for  the  time  it  has 
^*eii  growing.  Nor  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  present  cotton  crop  is  quite 
promising  for  the  season,  it  must  be  equally  admitted  that  it  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  days  later  than  the  average  of  the  thirty- two  preceding  years.  If  we  take 
^e  above  average  for  the  earliest  fall  frost  of  the  present  year,  the  statement  for 
^^57  will  be  as  follows : — 

Latest  spring  frost,  April  23. 
Earliest  fall  frost,  (average)  October  26. 
Growing  season,  6  mouths  and  three  days. 
First  bloom,  June  25. 
The  ^t  bloom,  which  is  probably  the  fairest  test  of  the  present  condition  and 
f^^ospect  of  the  growing  crop,  proves  that  the  average  growing  season  will  be  at 
|j^«8t  twenty  days  short  of  the  usual  period.    If  we  take  the  average  date  of 
***<wts,  we  nod  thirty  days  deficiency.    Then  the  question  of  a  short  or  average 
^••op  of  cotton  for  1857  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  fall  frost   There  can,  under 
^o  circumstances,  be  a  large  crop — we  are  too  late  in  the  commencement ;  and 
^liough  much  may  depend  upon  the  date  of  the  fall  frost,  there  can,  under  no 
Circumstances,  be  more  than  an  average  crop. 

Before  I  proceed  to  show  what  I  would  consider  a  small,  average,  or  large  crop 

^or  1857, 1  will  call  attention  to  some  facts  connected  with  the  above  table.    It 

"Vill  be  seen,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  magnitude  of  the  crop  depends  upon  a 

)oDg  or  short  period,  between  the  spring  and  fall  frost    In  1839,  the  spring 

opraed  on  the  6th  March,  seventeen  days  earlier  than  the  average,  and  the  growing 

season  continued  twelve  days  later  than  the  average  fall  frost,  giving  for  the 

growing  season  eight  months  one  day,  and  a  crop  of  2,177,000  bales — an  increase 

of  more  than  300,000  bales  over  the  year  immediately  preceding.    The  crop  of 

1840,  besides  the  influence  of  a  short  season  of  six  months  and  twenty-four  days, 

was  diminished  by  an  overflow  in  the  Mississippi,  and  reached  only  1,635,000 

bales.    The  crop  of  1842  was  very  large,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  season 

commenced  on  tne  22d  February,  and  continued  until  the  26th  October,  a  period 

of  eight  months  and  four  days,  yielding  2,378,000  bales,  and  an  increase  of  more 

than  700,000  bales  over  the  previous  year.    The  crop  of  1848  was  an  unusually 

short  one  of  1,779,000,  resulting  from  a  short  growing  season  of  six  months  and 

five  days,  and  a  general  visitation  of  the  army  worm.    The  crop  of  1849  is  again 

a  short  one  of  2,097,000,  showing  a  deficit  of  more  than  600,000  bales  from  the 

previous  crop ;  the  growing  season  was  only  six  months  and  twenty-two  days, 

sod  there  was  an  overflow  in  Red  River  during  the  summer. 

The  crop  of  1855  was  an  unusuallv  large  one,  on  a  growing  season  of  a  few 
days  short  of  seven  months,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  season  was  re- 
markably favorable,  and  that  at  least  250,000  bales  of  the  previous  crop  was  re- 
ceived, which  had  been  kept  back  by  low  water  in  the  rivers  in  Alabama,  Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas,  and  Texas.  The  crop  of  1856  has  been  variously  estimated,  but 
taking  the  present  deficit  at  all  the  ports,  and  the  probable  amount  to  come  for- 
ward, it  will  probably  not  exceed  2,950,000  bales — and  I  believe  this  figure  has 
been  generally  adopted — I  shall  take  it  as  a  basis  of  calculation. 

I  will  now  procml  from  the  above  data,  to  give  my  estimate  of  the  probable 
tapply  of  cotton  to  be  received  from  the  growing  crop. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  last  five  crops  as  the  basis  of  our  calculation,  with- 
out regard  to  the  late  spring  frost  of  the  present  season,  the  result  will  be  as 
foUows : — 

1862 crop  in  bales  8,863.000 

1858 2.930,000 

1854 2,847,H00 

1866 8,627,800 

1856 .crop  estimated  2,960,000 

Average  of  above. 8,128,600 

Add  5  per  oeoi  for  increase  io  culUvatiua 166,200 

TotoL 8,879,800 

YOU  xxxrn. — vo.  n.  16 
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But  if  the  fall  frost  shonld  take  place  at  the  average  date,  26th  October,  the 
growing  season  will  be  only  six  months  and  three  days,  one  month  short  of  the 
average,  and  we  can  only  expect  a  proportionally  short  crop. 

Average  crop  in  bales,  1867 S,279^80(> 

Deduct  14  per  cent  for  one  month  short  of  average  growing  seasoD..  469,000 

Leaving  for  the  actual  crop  only 2,820,800 

From  the  above  I  conclade  that  even  if  the  fall  frost  should  be  protracted  to 
the  19th  of  November,  the  latest  period  for  the  last  thirty-two  years,  the  growing 
crop  cannot  exceed  3,275,000  bales,  which  would  be  much  short  of  the  commer 
ciaf  wants  of  the  world,  and  if  the  fall  frost  comes  at  the  average  period  of  the 
26th  of  October,  or  as  often  occurs  before  that  time,  the  crop  will  not  exceed 
2,830,000.  

TIRGIiyiA  T0BAC€0. 

We  are  afraid  some  of  our  Virginia  friends  will  not  exactly  relish  the  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  correspondent  (English)  of  the 
London  Times: — 

As  a  cigar,  the  Virginian  leaf  is  naught ;  the  native  article  has  a  vile,  acrid 
flavor,  resembling  those  patronized  by  Polish  Jews  on  German  railways,  and 
which  the  Germans  expressively  call  "  mouth  destroyers."  The  Only  cigars  at  all 
satisfactory  profess  to  be  from  Havana,  and  are  as  dear  as  in  London,  which  in 
the  original  habitat  of  tobacco  is  one  of  the  many  inconsistencies  a  traveler  hat 
to  reconcile  with  preconceived  ideas.  As  prepared  for  the  pipe,  the  **  real  Vir- 
ginia" is  better,  but  still  far  from  the  standard,  and  if  Sir  Walter  Raleigh*s  fin* 
essay  had  been  no  better  than  my  last,  he  would  never  have  imported  the  habit 
But,  like  everything  of  which  the  consumption  has  more  than  overtaken  the  pro- 
duction, tobacco  everywhere  has  become  sophisticated.  Refuse,  that  a  few  yean 
ago  was  used  here  for  manure,  now  commands  a  fair  price,  and  is  in  the  market. 
A  patent  has  been  taken  out  at  Washington  for  makmg  tobacco  by  infusing  the 
leaf  of  maize  in  a  decoction  of  quassia  and  capsicum.  It  is  said  to  l>e  an  ezceileiit 
imitation  of  the  genuine  weed — quite  equal  to  the  British  dock  or  cabbage.  The 
leaf  of  the  sun-flower  is  also  mentioned  as  a  possible  substitute  for  the  re^  article. 
Another  villainv  of  the  tobacco  trade  is  to  soak  an  inferior  kind  in  a  solution  of 
prnssic  acid,  which  produces  an  almond  flavor,  and  loss  of  the  use  of  the  lowor 
limbs  in  the  smoker,  if  he  persists  in  smoking  it  after  this  warning.  AltogetheTi 
from  what  is  to  be  learned  of  the  tobacco  plant  in  this  its  native  seat,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  regret  that  the  fields  have  gone  out  of  cultivation  to  such  an  extent,  or 
are  devoted  to  grain.  

CULTIVATIOH  OF  GREBBT  AlTD  BUCK  TEA. 

BoBERT  Fortune,  in  his  "  Besidenoe  among  the  Chinese,''  says,  "  If  there  ■ 
any  one  now  who  still  clings  to  the  old  idea  that  green  teas  can  beWde  only  from 
the  plant  called  Thea  viridesj  and  black  ones  only  from  the  plant  called  Thm 
bokeat  he  will  find  a  difficulty  in  giving  credit  to  the  account  I  have  to  give  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Ning-chow  districts  have  changed  their  green  teas  into 
black.  But,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  get  rid  of  early  prejudices,  "  facta  are 
stubborn  things,"  and  the  truth  of  what  I  have  to  state  may  be  fully  relied  upon. 
Many  years  ago  a  spirited  Chinese  merchant  who,  no  doubt,  saw  well  enough 
that  black  and  green  teas  could  be  made  easily  enough  from  the  same  plant,  had 
a  crop  of  black  teas  made  in  the  Ning-chow  district  and  brought  to  Canton  for 
sale.  This  tea  was  highly  approved  of  by  the  foreign  merchants  of  that  port,  and 
was  bought,  I  believe,  by  the  great  house  of  Messrs.  Dent  and  Company,  and 
sent  to  England.  When  it  got  home  it  found  a  ready  sale  in  the  market,  and  at 
once  established  itself  as  a  black  tea  of  the  first  class.    Tear  by  year  after  this 
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tbe  demand  for  this  tea  steadilj  increased,  and  was  as  r^alarly  supplied  by  the 
Chinese.  At  the  present  time  the  Niog-chow  districts  produce  black  teas  only, 
while  in  former  days  they  produced  only  green.  If  proof  were  wanting  this  would 
appear  sufficient  to  show  that  black  or  green  teas  can  be  made  from  any  variety 
of  the  tea  plant,  and  that  the  change  of  color  in  the  manufactured  article  depends 
oitirely  upon  the  mode  of  manipulation. 

HIOH  PRICE  OF  RENT,  FUEL,  FOOD,  ETC.,  AT  MAURITIUS. 

A  correspondent  at  Mauritius,  understood  to  be  the  United  States  Consul, 
writing  to  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washington,  gives  the  following  statement 
of  the  cost  of  articles  connected  with  living  at  that  place  : — 

Mauritius  is  the  most  expensive  place  in  the  world  to  live  in.  I  will  state 
tome  facts.  At  Singapore  the  ex[>cnscs  arc  at  least  less  than  one-half  of  the  ex- 
neoaes  here.  What  can  be  bought  in  Singapore  for  five  dollars  would  cost  twelve 
dollars  here.  Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  the  expenses  in  this  place.  A  small 
OD&story  bouse  with  six  rooms  cannot  be  had  in  Port  Louis  at  a  less  rent  than 
1650  to  $700  per  annum.  From  the  arrangement  of  the  out-houses,  double  the 
umber  of  servants  are  required  that  would  be  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
four  persons  in  my  family.  I  must  have  a  cook,  a  nurse,  a  washerwoman,  and  a 
boose  boy  at  le&st,  as  no  Indian  servant  will  from  caste  perform  more  than  one 
kind  of  labor.  These  four  servants  cost,  with  their  rations,  $41  per  month.  Now 
fir  the  necessaries  of  life : — fresh  beef  costs  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound ;  mut- 
ton, 36  to  40  cents  per  pound  ;  fowls,  80  to  $1  dollar  each ;  flour,  $25  to  $28  per 
barrel ;  salt  fish,  8  to  10  cents  per  pound ;  butter,  $1  per  pound ;  cheese,  58 
cents  per  pound  ;  lard,  37i  cents  per  pound  ;  coffee,  25  cents,  and  tea,  80  cents 
per  pound.  Fuel  is,  as  nearly  as  I  can  judge,  about  $20  per  cord.  It  is  sold  in 
small  fiaggots ;  enough  to  cook  a  steak  costs  12^  cents.  Everything  else  is  dear 
ID  proportion ;  and  fresh  meat  has  been  as  high  as  70  cents  per  pound.  Clothing, 
ibo,  is  enormously  expensive. 

COTTOff  GROWING  Iff  ITALY  AffD  MALTA. 

According  to  the  Annates  du  Commerce  Exterieur,  the  production  of  cotton 
in  Italy  and  Malta  is  much  larger  than  we  supposed.    It  consists  annually  of 
WOO,000  kilogrammes  in  Naples,  of  the  value  of  3,160,000  f. ;   of  6,000,000 
lologrammes  in  Sicily,  of  2,000,000  f. ;  and  of  5,790,995  kilogrammes  in  Malta, 
of  the  value  of  3,979,710  f. ;   total,  18,380,898  kilogrammes,  of  the  value  of 
8,679,710  t    In  all  Italy  and  Malta  there  are  200  factories  for  spinning  cotton, 
with  1,000  warehouses  and  10,000  workmen ;  a  large  quantity  of  cotton  is  also 
ipnn  by  hand.    Adding  the  foreign  to  the  native  cotton,  the  total  value  of  cot- 
ton gptin  is  17,400,000  f.,  and  its  value  after  being  gpun  is  rather  more  than  double 
tbt  amount    The  value  of  the  fabrics  made  from  the  cotton  is,  including  bleach- 
u^i  dyeing,  interest  on  capital,  and  profits,  46,200,000  f. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  CALTFORIVIA. 

According  to  the  annual  official  statistics,  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
State  of  California  for  1856,  were  as  follows :— wheat,  2,937,239  bushels ;  barley, 
3,229,230  bushels;  oats,  854,420  bushels;  corn,  166,464  bushels;  potatoes, 
''21,018  bushels ;  hay,  74,755  tons.  The  total  number  of  fruit  trees  growing  in  the 
State  is,  peach,  571,598  ;  apple,  264,521 ;  pear,  25.896  ;  cherry,  14,683 ;  plum, 
1M61;  apricot,  11,047;  fig,  3,747  ;  grapevines,  1,317,956.  The  increase  in 
•^  the  above  over  the  previous  year  is  very  large.  The  population  of  the  State 
i*  ftboat  360yOOO,  increasing  annually  about  ten  per  cent. 
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A  FINB  BALE  OF  SOUTH  CAR0U5A  COTTOlf. 

The  editors  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  have  been  shown  a  sample  of  Sea 
Island  cotton,  taken  from  a  bale  sold  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  at  $1  35 
per  pound,  probably  the  highest  price  paid  in  twenty  years.  The  factors  who 
sold  this  bale  are  confident  that  it  is  the  finest  bale  of  cotton  that  has  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  The  planter  (of  Edisto,  Sooth  Carolina,)  took  the  medal  in  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  prize  bale,  though  it  spun  yam  up  to  No. 
900,  is  believed  to  be  inferior  to  this.  This  bale  was  picked  out  by  the  lady  of 
the  planter  with  her  own  hands,  and  it  is  a  marvel  the  perfection  to  which  she 
has  brought  the  staple.    It  is  to  go  to  Havre. 
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THE  ROXBURT  VERD  ANTIQUE  MARBLE  QUARIE8. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  July,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvii.,  page  109,)  in  tte 
department  devoted  to  Mining  and  Manufactures,  we  noticed  some  specimeo^* 
of  this  marble,  and  gave  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Jackson  and  other  geologists. 

The  quaries  of  the  Roxbury  Ycrd  Antique  Marble  Company  are  located  in  Box* 
bury,  Washington  County,  Vermont,  one-third  of  a  mile  south  of  the  village  o^ 
Roxbury,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  track,  and  distant 
therefrom  20  rods.    Roxbury  is  15  miles  south  of  Montpelier,  and  7  miles  soatb 
of  Northfield,  Vermont. 

Number  of  Quaries. — The  quaries  are  seven  in  number,  and  form  a  con- 
tinuous chain  along  the  base  of  one  of  the  ranges  of  the  Green  Mountains,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  railroad.  One  of  the  quarries  is  fully  open,  and  is,  of  itself,  io- 
exhaustable  for  years  to  come  with  a  force  of  50  to  100  men.  This  is  one  of  the 
smaller  quarries  in  the  chain — several  of  the  others  being  five  or  six  times  the 
extent  of  the  one  now  being  worked.  The  width  of  the  vein  of  marble  is  from 
80  to  100  feet.  There  is  no  considerable  waste  of  stone  in  quarrying  when  the 
quarry  has  been  once  striped  for  working.  Each  block  taken  from  the  quarry 
being  worked,  the  entire  width  of  the  vein  being  of  the  same  quality.  The  ma- 
terial is  as  perfect  as  granite,  and  the  dimensions  of  stone  that  can  be  famished,  it 
is  believed,  is  only  limited  by  the  means  of  handling  and  transportation.  The  cost 
of  labor  on  the  quarry  is  from  §1  to  SI  25  per  day. 

The  marble  has,  we  learn,  been  very  extensively  introduced  into  various  markets 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Cauadas,and  the  demand  increasing  as  its  excellence 
becomes  known.  It  has  been  ordered  by  dealers  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, where  it  is  greatly  admired,  and  where  its  use  for  various  ornamental  par- 
poses  must  be  very  extensive.  The  company  have  already  furnished  for  shipment 
to  London,  blocks  weighing  eight  tons,  and  measuring  nine  feet  in  length  by  foar- 
and-a-half  in  width,  thus  conclusively  showing  that  the  material  can  be  famished 
in  large  blocks.  It  is  being  wrought  into  columns,  pilasters,  and  other  orna- 
mental work  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Extension  at  Washing^n  ;  it  forma 
the  base  of  the  Franklin  Monument  at  Boston,  and  is  to  be  used  for  the  pedestal 
of  the  marble  statue  of  General  Warren,  about  to  be  erected  on  Bunker  Hill.  It 
has  b3en  used  for  desks  and  the  fumitare  of  charches ;  for  pedestals,  for  bosts,  and 
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fitaj^es.  In  fitting  np  a  drawing-room  we  selected  and  ordered  this  marble,  and 
liaTe  received  an  oval  slab  for  a  table,  which  has  been  very  much  admired  for  itR 
exoeUence  and  beauty,  by  persons  of  unquestionable  taste  and  judgment  in  such 
oiatters. 

The  qaarries,  as  we  have  seen,  are  favorably  located  for  a  market,  which  renders 
tbe  cost  of  transportation  easy.  The  freight  from  the  quarries  to  Boston  is  $5 
per  ton  of  12  cubic  feet,  and  to  New  York,  via  Lake  Champlain,  about  the 
same  price. 

Xt  is  a  fact  generally  known  among  marble  dealers,  or  those  at  least  acquainted 

^Ih  working  the  foreign  Yerd  Antique,  that  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  polish 

^e  stone.    This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  using  a  material  found  in  large  beds 

l^^side  the  Bozbury  quarries,  and  known  to  geologists  as  actinolite,  its  only  cost 

^  t>la8ting  from  the  bed  and  grinding  to  a  fine  powder,  it  being  used  the  same  as 

P^ide  of  tin  by  marble  workers,  for  the  purpose  of  polishing  the  marble.    We 

ive  in  our  possession  some  estimates  of  the  cost  of  producing  this  marble,  which 

think  places  the  commercial  value  and  importance  of  the  quarries  beyond  all 

l^^radventure. 

THE  SALT  MANUFACTURE. 

In  answer  to  a  request  for  statistical  information,  for  the  use  of  a  committee 
^^f  the  British  Parliament,  Mr.  Samuel  IIotaling  has  embodied,  in  the  letter 
^hich  we  give  below,  a  compehensive  account  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  the 
United  States.     The  writer  is  a  prominent  salt  manufacturer  of  New  York,  and 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.    Much  of  the  infor- 
mation more  in  detail,  may  be  found  in  former  volumes  of  the  Merchants'  MagO' 
tine,  but  some  of  the  statements  will  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers : — 

N«w  York,  April  28,  1867. 

DsAR  Sir  : — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  in  which  you  solicit 
information  respecting  the  manufacture  of  salt — the  quantity  made  in  the  United 
States  at  each  of  the  works — the  rate  of  freight  to  the  principal  ports — the  toll 
paid  on  domestic  and  also  on  foreign  salt  on  our  State  canals,  &c. 
^  The  interest  I  feel  in  the  salt  trade  of  this  country  prompts  me  to  take  some 
pains  to  give  you  the  required  information.  Yet  the  short  time  I  have  had  since 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  precludes  me  from  answering  your  several  inquiries  with 
perfect  satisfaction  to  myself  in  regard  to  their  accuracy. 

I  will,  however,  venture  to  give  you  the  following  statistics,  which,  from  the 
best  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  I  believe  to  be  mainly  correct : — 

nriMATSD  QUARTXTT  OF  SALT  MANUrAOTUBKD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES   PER  ANNUM. 

BusholflL 

la  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  (mostly  in  vats  built  along  the  sea  shore) .  46,000 

hi  the  State  of  New  York,  (OooDdaga  Oouoty,)  about 6.000,000 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  (Alleghany  and  kiekiminetas  rivers) 900,000 

Id  the  State  of  Virginia,  (Kanawha  and  Kings  Works) 8,500,000 

In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  (Goose  Greek) 250.000 

Ib  the  State  of  Ohio,  (Muskingum,  Hocking  River) 500,000 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  (Pomeroy  and  West  Columbia) 1,000,000 

lo  the  Stote  of  Illinois 50,000 

In  the  State  of  Michigan 10,000 

In  the  State  of  Texas 20,000 

In  the  SUte  of  Florida 100,000 

Total 12,876,000. 

There  mn  salt  lakes  in  the  United  States  territories — one  in  the  southwesterly 
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part  of  Texas  and  one  or  more  in  Utah,  where  salt  of  good  quality  is  foani  Ib 
great  abundaDce. 

Nearly  all  of  the  salt  mannfactured  in  the  United  States  is  made  by  boiling, 
excepting  what  is  made  in  Massachusetts,  Florida,  and  the  Solar  Works  at 
Onondaga. 

The  amount  of  salt  manufactured  at  the  Solar  Works  of  Onondaga  in  1856, 
was  709,391  bushels.  The  amount  of  salt  manufactured  in  kettles  in  GnoDdagi 
in  185G,  was  5,258,419  bushels. 

When  the  works  (at  Onondaga)  are  generally  running,  they  require  3,000,000 
gallons  of  brine  daily,  and  the  supply  is  not  less  than  2,000,000  gallons  per  daj 
for  six  months. 

The  annual  report  of  V.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  the  State  Superintendent  of  the 
Onondaga  Salt  Springs,  which  I  herewith  hand  you,  furnishes  valuable  iofomiaF 
tion  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  salt,  the  saline  deposits  within  our  State,  and 
such  other  general  information  pertaining  to  this  necessary  article  of  animal  sub- 
sistence, as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  interesting  public  docnmenti 
published  in  our  country, 

The  wells  in  the  Virginia  Salt  Springs  are  about  900  feet  deep.  The  wella  ai 
Pomeroy  and  West  Columbia  are  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet  deep. 

The  estimated  quantity  of  foreign  salt  consumed  in  the  United  States  and 
territories  is  about  13,600,000  bushels  per  anum. 

The  amount  of  salt  consumed  in  the  United  States  (for  yarious  uses)  is  abont 
sixty  pounds  to  each  inhabitant. 

The  consumption  in  France  is  estimated  at  21 1  pounds;  in  Great  Britain  at 
twenty-five  pounds  for  each  inhabitant. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  salt  by  boiling  in  Onondaga,  as  per  estimate,  durii^ 
five  consecutive  years,  averages  about  $1  per  barrel  of  280  pounds. 

The  freight  charged  on  our  canals  on  domestic  salt,  in  barrels  of  280  poondi 
each,  from  Onondaga  to  Buflalo,  198  miles,  is  about  15  cents  per  barrel  over  tbe 
toll  paid  to  the  State,  which  is  1  mill  on  1,000  pounds  per  mile  in  the  canala. 
To  Oswego,  36  miles,  the  freight  is  ab«ut  6  cents  per  barrel  over  the  toll. 

The  freight  on  foreip  and  domestic  salt  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  364  miles,  h 
about  ^3  per  ton  (of  2,000  pounds)  over  the  toll.  Freight  from  Albany  to 
Oswego,  about  209  miles,  is  32  per  ton  over  toll.  The  freight  from  New  York 
city  to  Oswego  and  Buffalo,  via  Albany,  is  precisely  the  same  as  though  shipped 
at  Albany,  although  148  miles  fuither. 

The  toll  on  loreign  salt  on  our  State  canals  is  five  mills  on  1,000  pounds  pa 
mile. 

The  freight  on  a  barrel  of  salt  from  Oswego  to  the  principal  ports  on  Lake 
Erie  (average  distance  about  450  miles,)  is  12  cents  per  barrel  The  freight  to 
the  principal  ports  of  Lake  Michigan,  distance  about  1,000  miles,  is  25  cents  per 
barrel.  The  freight  from  ports  on  Lake  Erie  (say  Cleveland  and  Toledo,)  to  the 
Ohio  River  and  Cincinnati  is  60  cents  per  barrel.  The  freight  from  Chicago  te 
the  Mississippi  River  and  St.  Louis  is  50  cents  per  barrel. 

The  minimum  price  of  salt  at  the  Onondaga  works  in  1849,  *50,  and  '51  was 
from  70  to  90  cents  per  barrel ;  in  1852,  $1  per  barrel ;  in  1853,  $1  12  ;  in  1854* 
«1  26  ;  in  1855,  $1  30 ;  and  in  1856,  »1  40  per  barrel 

The  solar  salt  costs  about  the  same  price  to  manufacturers  as  boiled  salt 

The  solar  salt  weighs  about  70  pounds  to  the  bushel,  (measure.)  Tbe  boiled 
salt  weighs  about  56  pounds  to  the  bushel,  varying,  however,  according  to  tte 
position  of  the  kettles,  to  a  weight  considerably  above  and  also  considerably  bdow 
this  standard. 

The  duty  paid  to  the  State  of  New  York  on  salt  manufactured  at  Onondaga 
is  always  reckoned  on  66  pounds,  (this  being  the  statute  bushel.)  and  covers  & 
expense  incurred  by  tbe  State  for  pumping  up  the  water  and  delivering  it  to  tlM 
premises  of  the  manufacturers. 

A  salt  block  at  Onondaga  of  the  largest  size,  is  made  of  brick  about  12  to  16 
feet  wide,  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  forming  two  parallel  arches,  extending  tbe 
whole  length  of  the  block.    Over,  and  within  the  top  of  these  arches,  are  plaoed 
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5^nion  east-iroii  kettles,  holdings  aboat  50  to  70  gallons  brine,  placed  close  together 

in  two  rows  the  whole  length  of  the  arches.    A  fire  built  in  the  mouth  pf  the 

arches  passes  under  each  kettle  into  a  chimney,  built  generally  50  to  IM  feet 

nigh,  averaging  from  50  to  70  kettles  in  each  block.    A  single  block  with  one 

WW  of  kettles  is  about  half  of  this  width. 

The  quantity  of  salt  made  in  one  of  these  double  blocks  in  the  year,  (say  eight 
months)  averages  20,000  to  25.000  bushels  of  56  pounds. 
The  cost  of  a  bushel  of  salt  at  Kanawha  is  about  17i  cents. 
The  price  of  freight  on  a  sack  of  Liverpool  salt  from  New  Orleans  to  Louia- 
^^  averages  about  35  cents  per  sack. 

A  good  portion  of  the  coarse  hard  salt  imported  into  the  United  States  from 

the  most  southerly  islands  of  the  West  India  group,  is  kiln-dried,  cleansed,  ground 

^ery  fine,  and  put  in  small  packages  for  culinary  or  dairy  use.    The  amount  of 

coarse  and  fine  salt  imported  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  for 

«ie  year  ending  June  30, 1856,  was  15,405,864  bushels.    The  amount  of  domestic 

•^t  exported  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1856,  was  698,458  bushels.    The 

^mount  of  foreign  salt  exported  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  was 

X  26,427  bushels. 

Yours  truly, 

SAMUEL  nOTALING. 

COTTOIV  MAVUFACTURES  IN  8AX01IT. 

According  to  the  Washington  Union,  (a  journal  that  enjoys  the  advantage  of 

deriving  much  of  the  information  in  regard  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  con« 

^ition  of  foreign  nations  from  the  consular  correspondents  of  the  Department  of 

State,)  cotton-spinning  has  became  the  fixed  fact  of  Saxony.    From  a  somewhat 

minute  examination  of  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  that  country, 

aided  by  Dr.  Engel,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Dresden,  who  recently 

(1856)  issued  from  the  press  of  that  city  an  interesting  volume  on  cotton-spinning 

in  Saxony,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  under  the  title  of 

"  Die  Baum-Wollen-Spinnerei,  im  Koenigreich  Sach?en."     The  Union  gives  some 

interesting  particulars,  which  we  condense  for  this  department  of  the  Merchants' 

Magazine : — 

In  1830  the  number  of  cotton  spinning  factories  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  was 
U;  lu  1837  that  number  was  increased  to  130,  and  in  1856  to  135.  Of  these 
there  are  in  the  circle  of  Zwittan,  121 ;  in  Leipsic,  13 ;  and  in  Dresden,  1.  Sixty- 
fire  spin  on  private  account,  and  68  exclusively  or  principally  on  account  of  cotton 
manufacturers ;  107  arc  propelled  by  water-power,  7  by  steam,  and  19  by  water- 
power  and  steam  combined.  One  hundred  and  thirty- three  spinning  factories 
keep  constantly  in  motion  544,646  spindles — ^giving  an  average  to  each  factory 
of  4,170  spindles,  with  a  maximum  of  21,444,  and  a  minimum  of  120.  Their 
effective  machinery  is  thus  classified  : — 

2,268  machines  for  spinning  fine  numbers. 

2,167        **        hand  male-jeaniea  for  spinning  fine  numbers... . .  .spindles.  618,442 

68        "        called  sel/actort              "                  "             27,684 

4        **        called  half  self-actors       **                 **            1,866 

89        "        called  bydrauUc               **                 **            6,764 

11        **        not  designated                 **                 **            10,638 

The  spinning  factories  of  Saxony  consume  annually — 

ObttoQ  from  the  United  States lbs.        12,960,695 

Oottoo  from  the  East  Indies 11 ,482,468 

Total  quantity  annually  consumed. 24,888,068 

TtiiMdat $2,728,000 
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The  waste  is,  for  United  States  cotton,  18  per  cent,  and  for  East  India  cotton, 
24  per  cent,  or  a  total  waste  on  all  the  raw  cotton  consumed  of  20.81  per  cent 
The  total  quantity  of  yam  spun  is  19,308,168  pounds,  and  as  the  number  23 
represents  the  average  fineness,  the  established  price  which  this  number  commands 
in  the  markets  of  Saxony  would  give  to  this  annual  production  a  total  va^ue  of 
19,615,000  francs,  or  about  33,903,000.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  process 
of  spinning  adds  5,800,000  francs  to  the  first  cost  of  the  raw  material. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  cotton  spinning  establishments 
of  Saxony  amounts  to  20,670,000  francs,  and  the  working  capital  is  from 
9,375,000  to  11,250,000  Irancs.  The  different  factories  give  employment  to 
11,696  persons — namely,  276  foremen,  4,216  workmen,  4,777  adult  women,  and 
2,427  children  of  both  sexes.  The  aggregate  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  this 
whole  force  is  3,402,000  francs,  or  about  $680,40b.  In  calculating  the  average 
cost  of  yarns  the  value  of  the  raw  material  is  computed  at  66.85  per  cent,  and 
the  labor  expended  upon  it  at  16.58  per  cent,  leaving  16.57  per  cent  for  general 
expenses,  interest  on  the  c  apital  invested,  retired  capital,  and  net  profits. 

Cotton-spinning  in  Saxony  progressed  with  astonishing  rapidity  up  to  1837,  at 
which  period  it  remained  stationary.  This  fact  requires  some  explanation.  Pro- 
hibitions are  unknown  in  the  Zollverein  : — raw  cotton  is  admitted  duty  free,  while 
cotton  yarns  are  subject  to  a  duty,  not  graduated  according  to  their  value,  but 
fixed  upon  their  ascertained  weight,  which,  at  this  time  is  22  francs  50  centimes 
($4  19)  for  common  yarn  of  one  or  two  threads,  and  60  francs  (311  16)  for  yam 
of  three  or  more  threads,  twisted  yarns,  and  all  white  or  colored  yarns,  per 
metrical  quintal,  (220  pounds.)  The  result  has  been  that  the  cotton  industry  of 
Saxony  is  exclusively  directed  to  the  production  of  inferior  numbers.  In  this 
branch  of  cotton  industry  Saxony  takes  the  lead,  and  still  continues  to  advance, 
though,  technically  speaking,  its  organization  has  not  attained  the  requisite  per- 
fection to  encounter  British  competition  in  the  higher  numbers.  Indeed,  in  this 
respect  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Engel,  considerably  behind  the  other  States  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  Bavaria  at  Augsburg  and  Kempten,  Wurtembei^ 
at  Urach,  Baden  at  £ttlingen  and  Wiesenthal,  and  Prussia  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces and  in  Silesia,  possess  at  this  time  cotton-spinning  machinery  on  a  much 
larger  scale  and  with  superior  appointments  for  the  higher  number  of  yarns.  In 
Bavaria  besides,  the  heavy  freights  on  railroads  have  been  considerably  reduced, 
and  their  tariffs  of  prices  materially  lowered  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  cotton  manufactures  from  England  to  Kempten,  by  way  of 
Leipsic,  has  been  reduced  from  3  florins  50  kreutzers  (31  54)  to  2  florins  18 
kreutzers  (92  cents)  per  quintal  of  110  pounds.  Notwithstanding  this  facility 
of  transportation,  the  importation  of  cotton  yams  into  the  German  States  is 
Bensibly  diminishing,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  pro- 
portionably  increases.  The  same  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  Russia.  A 
recent  number  of  the  Journal  des  Economistes  states  that  in  the  government  of 
Twer,  in  Russia,  an  immense  cotton  factory  has  lately  been  erected,  wl'ich  will 
consume,  per  day,  about  14,000  pounds  of  cotton,  or,  allowing  three  hundred 
working  days  to  the  year,  will  require  an  annual  supply  of  4,200,000  pounds. 
This  is  nearly  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  annual  consumption  of  France. 


MANUFACTDRE  OF  IROlf. 

At  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society,  Mr.  Maxwell  Scott,  of  Trannere  Foundry, 
read  a  paper  on  a  method  of  preparing  iron,  so  as  to  augment  its  soundness  and 
other  qualities,  which  render  it  valuable  for  manufacturing  and  engineering  pur- 
poses. The  question,  whether  it  was  possible  to  make  a  metal  out  of  iron  of 
greater  strength,  and  perfectly  homogeneous,  suggested  itself  to  the  inventor, 
from  the  fact,  that  the  firm  in  which  he  was  a  partner  some  years  since,  had  a 
boiler  explode,  and  upon  the  iron  of  which  it  was  made  being  examined,  it  was 
found,  that  although  the  outward  appearance  of  the  iron  showed  that  it  was  per- 
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-feotly  sound,  there  were  portioDS  of  it  which  were  not  thoroughly  laminated.  The 
i  «*on  of  which  the  new  metal  is  made,  is  the  best  charcoal  iron,  which  is  cut  into 
i  eces,  melted  with  fluxes,  poured  into  ingots,  and  rolled  into  the  required  form, 
was  more  quickly  evaporated  in  the  new  metal  than  in  either  iron  or  cop- 
it  was  nearly  double  the  strength  of  wrought  iron,  and  therefore,  an  iron 
<28sel  of  1,600  tons  burden,  and  300  horse-power  would  weigh  390  instead  of 
50  tons,  Mr.  Scott  believed  the  new  metal  was  superior  to  the  best  makes  of 
wedish  iron.  The  power  of  the  metal  to  resist  sea-water,  and  the  details  of  the 
will  form  the  subject  of  another  paper,  to  which  we  shall  refer. 


AHERICAV  TAPESTRY  ASD  YELYET  CARPETS. 

Every  day,  says  the  Philadelphia  Eoening  Bulletiuy  we  hear  from  some  quarter 
^DT  another  a  fresh  outburst  of  grief  over  the  gold  which  leaves  the  country  to  be 
ewallowed  down  by  the  remorseless  jaws  of  John  Bull,  or  by  the  equally  insatiable 
Johnny  Crapaud.    Every  morning  some  new  exchange  contains  a  Jeremiad, 
bewailing  our  purchases  of  foreign  luxuries,  and  indirectly  or  directly  recom- 
mending those  most  ridiculous  forms  of  legislation,  sumptuary  laws  in  apparel 
and  furniture.    But  we  do  tio^  see  what  common  sense  teaches  is  the  most  efiec- 
toal,  if  not  the  only  mode  of  remedying  the  trouble — that  of  inducing  a  patronage 
of  such  branches  of  American  manufacture  as  are  in  every  respect  equal  to  the 
imported,  both  in  quality  and  price. 

There  are  more  of  such  manufactures  than  the  public  have  any  idea  of.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  yery  striking  illustration  of  tapestry  and  velvet  carpets,  of  which 
immense  quantities  are  annually  imported,  and  which  are  always  rated  with 
mirrors  and  silk  dresses,  as  forming  a  most  alarming  source  of  pecuniary  deple- 
tion. These  yelvet  and  tapestry  carpets  are  now  made  by  a  New  England 
Worsted  Company  so  perfectly  equal,  in  every  resbect,  to  the  best  foreign  article, 
that  not  merely  the  ordinary  buyer,  but  even  the  English  manufacturer  himself,  is 
onable  to  find  in  them  any  inferiority  to  the  best  imported.  We  mention  this  as 
m  interesting  instance  of  progress  in  American  manufactures  ;  not  the  first,  how- 
ever, for  which  our  public  is  indebted  to  Lawrence,  Stone  &  Co. ;  and  recommend 
those  interested  in  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  curious  results  of  American  in- 
doBtiy  and  art,  to  examine  these  carpets  for  themselves. 

YIROIJVIA  GOLD  IN  E50UJVD. 

Not  far  ofif,  in  the  town  of  Frodsham,  Cheshire,  says  the  Liverpool  AlhioUy  cer- 
tain works  have  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  gold  from  quarts. 
The  company  is  called  the  Cbancellorsville  Freehold  Gold  Mining  Company,  and 
derives  its  quartz  from  their  estate  in  Tirginia.  A  trial  took  place  in  July,  1857, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  it 
woald  answer  the  purposes  of  the  company  to  bring  over  the  quartz  to  this 
coantiy  for  the  purpose  of  reduction.  This  trial  (which  took  place  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Henry,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Ansell,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  and  many 
influential  and  commercial  gentlemen,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Harris, 
the  company's  manager  at  the  works,)  proved  highly  satisfactory,  the  produce  of 
gold  being  one  ounce,  seven  pennyweights,  and  seven  grains,  extracted  from  one 
ton  of  ore  taken  from  a  large  heap  of  crushed  quartz,  forming  a  fair  average  value 
of  the  ore  brought  from  the  company's  mines. 
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MANUFACTURINO  DIYIDENDS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  John  G.  Martin,  commission  broker,  Boston, 
shows  the  capital,  dividends,  &c.,  of  certain  manufacturing  companies  in  Massar 
chusetts,  payable  in  Boston  in  January  and  July,  1867 : — 

, 1857. . 

Amount 
Mannikctaring  Companies.  Capital         January.     July.       inJoly. 

Bates  Manufacturing  Co. $800,000  4  4  $82,000 

Cocheco. 2,0008hare8  $21  $21  42,000 

DouglasAx 800.000  4  4  12,000 

DwightMills- 1.700,000  8  2  84.000 

Lancaster  Mills,  (par  460) 2,000  shares  |lSi  $16  80,000 

Lowell 2,900  shares  $26  $20  68,000 

Lowell  Bleacbery 800,000  6  6  16,000 

Manchester  Print  Works. 1 ,800.000  4  4  7  2,000 

Middlesex 1,000.000  8  2  20,000 

Nashua 1,000.000  0  4  40.000 

Naumkeag 700,000  4  4  28,000 

Newmarket,  (N.  H.). 600,000  8  8         18,000 

SalmonFalls- 1,000.000  8  0  

StarkMUla 1,260,000  4  8         87,600 

$488,600 

VALUE  OF  IROlf  COMPARED  WITH  UBOR  AND  SKILL. 

To  show  how  cheaply  iron  is  obtained,  and  how  the  mechanical  skill  and  labor 
expended  upon  it  totally  overshadow  the  price,  the  following  curious  and  in- 
structive calculation  has  been  made  by  English  journalists.  Bar  iron,  worth  £1 
sterling,  is  worth,  when  worked  into  horse  shoes,  £2  ;  into  table,  knives,  £36  ; 
into  needles,  £71 ;  into  penknife-blades,  £657  ;  into  polished  buttons  and  buckles^ 
£897 ;  into  balance  springs  of  watches,  £50,000.  Cast  iron,  £1  sterling,  is 
worth,  when  converted  into  machinery,  £4 ;  into  larger  ornamental  work,  £45  ; 
into  buckles  and  Berlin  work,  £600 ;  into  neck  chains,  £1,386  ;  into  shirt  but- 
tons, £5,896.  Thirty-one  pounds  of  iron  have  been  made  into  wire  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  eleven  miles  in  length,  and  so  fine  was  the  fabric,  that  a  part 
was  converted,  in  lieu  of  horsehair,  into  a  barrister's  wig.  The  process  followed, 
to  effect  this  extraordinary  tenuity,  consists  of  heating  the  iron,  and  passing  it 
through  rollers  of  eight  inches  diameter,  going  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  re- 
volutions per  minute,  down  to  No.  4  on  the  gauge.  It  is  afterwards  drawn  cold, 
down  to  38  on  the  same  gauge,  and  so  on,  till  it  obtains  the  above  length  in 
miles. 

CEffTRIFUOAL  FORCE  IN  REFINING  SUGAR. 

A  valuable  improvement  in  the  process  of  sugar  refining  is  the  employment  of 
centrifugal  force  for  driving  out  the  sirup  from  the  crystaline  grains  of  sugar. 
For  this  purpose,  the  sirup,  with  the  grains  formed  in  it,  is  led  into  a  drum  fixed 
on  a  vertical  shaft,  with  its  circumference  formed  by  wire  gauze.  The  drum 
being  made  to  revolve  with  rapidity,  two  thousand  times  per  minute,  the  liquid 
mass  is  driven  by  centrifugal  force  to  the  circumference,  where  the  grains  are 
detained  by  the  gauze,  and  the  liquid  oozes  through  on  the  outside.  It  is  a  con- 
stantly acting  force,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  same  effect  might  be  produced 
by  a  broad  and  shallow  filter,  the  lower  part  of  which  should  be  partiaUy  exhausted 
by  an  engine. 
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NUMBER  I. 

BXOSITT  or  EAILWATB  OTBR  0U7ALB— TABLS  OF  TKAVSL  AlTD  TRAJmo  DIYSBTSD  TO  BAILWAIf 
—KKMCIISOUVOK8  OF  TOS  PAST— TUB  BBST  AND  SnOBTBST  BOUTB  TO  THB  WK8T,  BT  KAILWAT,  FBOM 
CXTT  OF  KBW  TOBK  TO  THB  LAKBB,  BTa,  BTa 


Vbxkmak  Hunt,  Eeq.,  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine : — 

Dear  Sir  : — Permit  roe  to  give  you  some  reminiscences  of  the  paat  in  relation 
to  railways  and  canals,  and  to  show  the  importance  of  a  union  of  interests  in  the 
HodsoQ  Kiver  and  Harlem  railways,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  substan- 
tial railroad  from  Albany  and  Troy  direct  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  thus,  from  the 
wharv^  of  New  York,  on  both  the  North  and  East  rivers,  to  the  elevators  at 
the  city  of  Oswego,  as  the  true,  the  shortest,  and  the  cheapest  route  for  transpor- 
tation between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  lakes,  and  the  only  one  by  whidi 
that  city  can  hold  the  supremacy  of  the  lake  commerce,  as  she  has  hCTetofore 
done,  and  which  has  been  almost  wholly  overlooked. 

This  has  become  important,  to  give  the  rapidly-increasing  city  of  New  York 
freflli  flour,  grain,  and  provisions  daily,  and  delivered  as  required  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  ;  and  also  to  supply  Great  Britain,  on  the  cheapest  terms,  with  these  ar- 
ticles, now  that  we  find  by  Parliamentary  reports  of  1B56  that  she  is  mainly  de- 
pendant on  the  United  States  for  her  brcadstuffs ;  to  wit.,  three-fourths  or  her 
imported  foreign  flour  for  1855  was  from  the  United  States,  and  equaled  2,902,707 
cwts.,  or  1,658,179  barrels.  Of  all  the  wheat  Great  Britain  imported,  1855, 
(32,582,664  bushels,)  she  received  10,233,200  bushels,  or  nearly  one-third,  from 
the  United  States.  Of  Indian  corn,  8,006,698  bushels,  or  three-fifths  of  all  she 
imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  writer,  prior  to  his  retirement  from  the  city  of  New  York,  1846,  and  as 
early  as  1836-7,  in  the  Railroad  Journal^  and  subsequently  in  the  Merchants^ 
Magazine,  1843,  and  other  papers,  endeavored  to  pomt  out  the  superiority  of 
railways  over  canals,  and  the  importance  of  the  connection  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  by  this  class  of  improvement — then  christened  the  "  better  improvement 
of  the  age  " — with  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego,  of  which  a  survey  and  report  was 
made  at  that  early  period,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  writer,  and  subae- 
qoently,  in  1837  and  1839,  also  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  Troy,  over  the 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  Harlem  Railroad  Company,  with  the  view  to  this 
connectioQ  with  the  lakes,  as  early  as  1836. 

The  merchants  of  New  York  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  railway  direct  to  Al- 
bany, on  the  shortest  and  best  route,  under  our  own  control,  and  in  our  own 
State.  This  singular  fact,  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  past,  I  can  show,  by  a  report 
from  the  talents  of  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  July,  1840 1  in  which  three  of  its 
leading  membei^  say,  in  substance,  when  called  on  by  a  committee  of  the  coao- 
ties  of  Putnam,  Duchess,  and  Columbia,  to  aid  in  this  project — "  we  have  the 
Hoosatonio  Railroad  for  winter  travel  to  Albany,  and  the  noble  Hudson  to  oar 
canals  for  summer  traffic,"  and  thus  threw  a  wet  blanket  on  the  true  route  for 
Neiw  York  to  the  West 

He  merchants  of  New  York  were  then  wedded  to  doing  business,  by  the  North 
River  and  Erie  Canal  to  Lake  Erie,  six  months  in  the  year,  and  had  their  eyes 
fijced  on  the  completion  of  a  railway  "  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties  to 
Donkirk,"  over  several  ridges  of  "  the  back-bone  of  the  United  States  "—one, 
tbe  Abnond,  1,780  feet  high — without  considering  the  effects  of  gradients  and 
caryatnre  to  increase  equated  distance,  and  consequently  the  cost  of  transporta- 
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tion  of  tonnage,  when  afloat  on  the  lakeS;  to  tide-water,  in  a  close  contest  by 
railways  in  the  several  States,  and  in  the  canals,  by  the  valley  of  the  St  Law- 
rence. 

The  writer  contended,  1837,  "  that  a  railway  could  be  located  from  Oswego, 
by  Rome  and  Utica,  in  connection  with  a  New  York  and  Albany  railroad,  that 
would  relieve  the  Erie  Canal  of  all  plethora  of  business,  and  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  size  proposed  was  unnecessary ;  that  this  certainly 
would  be  the  case,  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  completed  to  Dunkirk, 
and  the  central  lines  of  railroads  consolidated  to  Buffalo,  and  both  properly 
equipped  with  rolling  stock,  depots,  &c.,  to  incur  the  responsibilities  of  doing  a 
freighting  business.  To  my  railroad  vision  at  this  early  period — I  hope  to  be 
excused,  as  an  old  man,  now  being  egotistical — I  contended  that  the  better  im- 
provement of  the  age  in  this  State,  and  beyond  us,  was  destined  to  supercede 
canals  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  as  they  had  done  the  Blackstone,  the 
Essex,  and  the  Farmington  canals  in  New  England.  These  views  you  must,  I 
think,  Mr.  Hunt,  recollect,  in  repeated  conversations. 

In  an  article  in  your  Magazine  of  December,  1844,  "  On  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Trade  bv  Railways,"  I  took  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  stated  from  a  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Railroad  report,  "  the  cost  of  transporting  a  load  of  coals  of 
750  tons  of  2,240  lbs.— 840  net— in  one  train,  drawn  by  the  Ontario  locomotive 
engine  of  16  tons  from  the  mines,  dumped  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  on  the  Dela- 
ware, IQP  miles,  at  ^118,  or  equal  to  15f  cents  per  ton  for  haulage  that  distance, 
allowing  two  days  for  the  trip,  and  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  the  engine  and  cars 
in  perpetual  repair."  The  article  referred  to  closes  as  follows : — "  If  the  above 
statement  is  correct,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  so,  as  it  is  derived  from  the  best  au- 
thority, can  the  Erie  Canal  compete  with  such  a  railway  ?" 

You  may  recollect  that  an  engineer  of  distinguished  talents,  but  educated  like 
others  in  favor  of  canals,  without,  at  that  period,  investigating  the  subject,  took 
ground  in  favor  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  your  May  number, 
1845,  page  432,  with  a  hit,  I  then  supposed,  at  me — "  that  some  people  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  will  be  better  to  neglect  the  Erie  Canal,  and  depend  on  rail- 
ways to  provide  for  the  increasing  trade." 

I  never  went  so  far  as  that  in  writing  on  the  snbject.  I  took  the  position 
"  that  the  enlargement,  to  the  size  contemplated,  and  at  the  enormous  expense  it 
would  cost,  was  not  required  by  the  wants  of  commerce.  That  the  diminution 
of  the  tonnage  produced  from  the  forest  in  this  State  and  beyond  us,  was  not 
supplied,  on  the  clearing  up  of  the  same,  by  the  tonnage  produced  by  agriculture. 
That  it  was  not  sound  policy  to  enlarge  the  canal,  but  to  clear  it  out  to  four  feet." 
By  mistake  or  design  the  Erie  Canal,  originally,  was  only  three  feet  three  inches 
between  Rome  and  Oriskany,  and  had  so  filled  up  at  that  point  as  to  force  a  sap- 
ient Canal  Board  (see  resolutions)  to  order  that  canal-boats  "  should  not  be  loaded 
to  draw  over  two  feet  ten  inches."  I  claimed  of  the  Legislature,  with  others,  in 
1834,  and  subsequently,  that  the  true  route  to  the  trade  of  the  great  West,  cen- 
tering at  the  porta  on  the  upper  lakes,  let  down  by  the  Welland  Canal  into  Lake 
Ontario,  was  by  Oswego.  This  doctrine  is  not  original  with  me.  It  was  that  of 
Gren.  Schuyler,  Gen.  Washington,  and  the  early  advocates  to  connect  the  lakes 
with  tide.  Politicians  dug  their  way,  for  votes,  to  Lake  Erie,  regardless  of  cost 
or  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Lake  Ontario  route.  This  fact  is  to  be  found 
in  a  large  quarto  volume  of  documents,  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Colden,  at 
the  request,  and  published  at  the  expense  of,  the  city  of  New  York,  giving  an 
account  of  the  imposing  ceremonies  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  canal-boat  from 
Lake  Erie,  in  the  fall  of  1825.  Politicians — not  science— (without  any  proDer 
examination,)  carried  the  enlargement  in  preference  to  opening  the  abused  "  On- 
tario and  Hudson  River  Steamboat  Canal  "—8  feet  by  90  feetr— as  proiected, 
1833-4,  by  the  citizens  of  Utica  and  Oswego,  and  supported  at  that  time  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  in  an  able  pamphlet,  prepared  and  pub- 
lished by  that  body,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Hone,  with  a  map  and 
profile  of  "  the  ship-canal  around  Niagara  Falls,"  on  the  American  side.    This 
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e  water  roote,  and  dow  adopted  railway  route,  was  ridicaled  by  the  Canal 

oard  and  Legislature  of  1835,  while  the  arguments  of  its  projectors,  showing 

e  certainty  of  the  increasing  trade  of  the  upper  lakes,  and  the  territory  depend- 

^eot  on  the  valley  of  the  St.  I^wrence,  was  to  be  drained  by  this  channel,  were 

^^ised  by  the  Canal  Board  at  that  period  (see  their  report)  to  carry  the  law  in  the 

IXegislature  of  1835  for  the  enlargement  to  any  size  I  but  with  the  saving  clause 

(which  should  have  been  adhered  to)  that  only  its  net  income  should  be  taken  for 

the  enlargement. 

We  now  find  Chief  Engineer  John  T.  Clark  has  at  last  discovered  (see  his  re- 

S»rt  to  the  Canal  Board  two  years  ago)  that  the  abused  '*  Ontario  and  Hudsoa 
iver  Steamboat  Canal "  is  the  true  route  to  the  West,  as  he  says,  "  bv  the  nat- 
ural waters  of  Lake  Oneida,  Oswego  River,  and  Lake  Ontario ;"  and  he  adds — 
^  This  improvement  of  the  natural  outlet  of  our  inland  seas  will  doubtless  be  ac- 
complished at  no  distant  period,  notwithstanding  the  policy  pursued  by  some  of 
oar  prominent  politicians."     For  this  sentiment,  and  the  more  hetrodox  one, 
when  treating  of  the  competition  of  railways  with  canals,  and  the  policy  of  the 
State  to  adopt,  he  uttered  this  truism — *'  In  my  judgment,  there  is  but  one  truly 
effective  remedy,  which  is  the  sale  of  the  public  works  in  whole  or  in  part " — he 
Was  dropped  by  the  Western  politicians  in  this  State  as  chief  engineer,  while  Mr. 
Wm.  Mc Alpine  was  taken  up  and  was  lauded  for  imposing  on  the  public  the  now 
admitted  and  proved  humbug,  (by  the  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  Canal  Auditor,)  *'  that 
it  would  take  six  double-track  railways,  by  the  side  of  the  Erie  Canal,  to  do  its 
bosinesB  ;'*  (see  his  official  report  to  this  effect  to  the  Legislature,  on  the  competi- 
tion of  railways  with  canals.) 

Of  course,  under  such  a  report,  coming  from  a  talented  engineer  of  the  State, 
%zid  from  under  the  wing,  and  therefore  sanction,  of  the  Canal  Board,  my  repeated 
statemeots  of  what  a  freight  railway  had  done  in  Pennsylvania,  and  what  we 
could  do,  relatively,  in  grades,  (the  maximum  of  capacity  in  a  railway  consid- 
ered,) was  not  believed,  while  the  canal  tolls  imposed  on  the  central  line  of  rail- 
ways, parallel  to  the  Erie  Canal,  were  taken  off,  before  "  we  had  got  out  of  the 
woods  "  with  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals,  and  we  had  com- 
menced the  latterals,  under  the  illegal  plea  of  "  necessary  repairs,"  involving  us 
in  direct  taxation. 

In  1852-3,  after  the  canal  tolls  were  taken  off  railways  parallel  to  them,  the 
Central  Bailroad  Company  began  to  equip  their  road  with  freight  locomotives 
and  rolling  stock,  to  carry  freight,  while  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany, under  great  disadvantages,  borrowed  money  for  the  same  object.  These 
works  then  began  to  show  what  railways  could  do,  even  but  partially  equipped, 
and  with  but  few  Western  agencies. 

Ton  have  now  the  annexed  table,  prepared  from  State  documents,  to  show  the 
result  of  the  competition  in  1855,  between  these  two  roads  and  the  Erie  Canal 
from  Lake  Erie ;  and  I  add  the  three  railways  from  Lake  Ontario,  the  latter 
named  roads  but  partially  equipped  with  rolling  stock  to  carry  freight,  with  the 
advantage  to  their  lake  tonnage  over  Buffalo  of  the  salt,  iron,  and  bulky  lumber 
centering  at  Osw^o  for  ballast,  and  advantage  of  Oswego  over  Buffalo  to  carry 
on  the  gprain  and  m)ur  trade  that  should  have  given  her  merchants  and  forward- 
ers almost  a  monopoly  on  the  Lake  Ontario  route  of  railway  transportation  ;  yet 
we  find,  in  round  numbers,  that  of  1,800,000  ions  during  the  year  1855  diverted 
to  the  railways,  only  one  sixth,  or  300,000  tons,  was  taken  on  the  three  railways 
leading  east  from  Lake  Ontario ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  until  accounted  for,  that 
the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railroad,  in  connection  with  the  Central  Railroad, 
(and  thus  adverse  interests  to  get  the  long  transit  of  tonnage,)  only  conveyed 
40348  tons,  while  the  New  York  and  Erie  and  Central  railroads  transported  the 
Hune  year,  1855, 1,512,130  tons.  The  cause  is  a  plain  one.  The  Oswego  and 
Syracuse  Bailr<Hul  is  only  finished  to  its  entrance  into  Oswego.  It  has  as  yet  no 
connection  with  her  mills  and  wharves,  to  do  a  freighting  business,  or  the 
requisite  rolling  stock,  depending  on  its  being  furnished  by  the  Central  .Railroad 
Company. 
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Toa  will  perceive,  by  the  aooexed  table,  that  of  the  bulky  article  of  lumber, 
&c,  there  was  transported,  1855  : — 

Of  the  prodoets  of  the  forest tons  262,191 

"  "  aoimals. 811,066 

•  **  vegetable  food 484,882 

"  "  other  agricultural  products 21,809 

**  "  manufactures 180,25$ 

**  **  inerchaadi*ie 266,582 

**  "  other  articles 330,587 

There  appears  to  have  been  169,949  tons  of  vegetable  food — or  equal  in 

tooDage  to  upwards  of  1,700,000  barrels  of  flour  carried  over  the  Berkshire  hilla, 

■I  .480  feet  high  with  83  feet  grades  towards  Boston,  thus  showing  the  importance 

^r  the  Western  Railroad  to  the  manufactures  of  New  England,  and  also  the  ne- 

^^^sity,  as  well  as  sufficient  reason,  for  the  immediate  completion  of  the  Hoosic 

funnel,  so  as  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  present  grades  between  Troy,  Albany, 

■^^d  Boston,  50  per  cent,  and  the  summit  at  North  Adams,  800  feet  by  the  Fitch- 

^targ  and  Greenfield  route,  and  thus,  to  diminish  the  cost  of  transportation  of 

*^*^»dstuffs  and  other  provisions  from  the  outlet  of  our  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Gen- 

^^aal  Railroad  ;   the  railway,  I  will  add,  it  is  proposed  to  build  over  the  lowest 

^^ijnmit  from  our  lakes  to  tide  water  at  Trov  and  Albany. 

^      This  subject  of  summilSy  and  consequently  high  grades  to  overcome  them,  be- 

^^g  the  measure  of  the  capacity,  and  tlu'refore  the  cost  of  transportation  over 

lountain  routes,  as  compared  with  a  level,  or  nearly  descending  line — from  the 

plains,  and  grain  fields  of  the  West,  (after  referring  to  the  lion.  N.  S.  Ben- 

jn*8, — Canal  Auditor — report  to  the  last  legislature,  Senate  Doc.  No.  10,  to 

liow  the  superiority  of  railways  over  canals,)  has  induced  me,  after  twelve  years' 

'iieace  io  vour  Magazine  on  this  subject,  to  take  the  pen,  to  endeavor  to  show  to 

Vew  Yorters  that  the  great  contest  for  the  Western  trade  is  no  longer  between 

^ufi^lo  and  Oswego,  but  between  Oswego  and  Montreal,  and  I  will  add  the 

Xjake  Champlain  route  to  the  seaboanl,  through  the  rival  porta  of  New  York 

^nd  Boston.    I  contend  it  will  be  mainly  by  railways,  not  canals. 

I  hold,  as  self-evident,  that  railways  now  make  cities,  TU)t  water  courses.    They 

^k)  business  all  the  year,  and  it  is  now  the  settle<l  will  of  the  people  to  use  them 

^or  certainty  and  celerity,  cost  what  it  may.     Chicago,  with  her  railways,  is  the 

^xniral  point  of  the  great  plain,  between  our  lakes,  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 

mnd  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  now  the  greatest  receiving  city  of  grain  and 

its  distribution,  in  the  world.    The  city  of  New  York  is  the  center  of  our  Atl^in- 

^ic  commerce,  as  is  truly  stated  by  a  writer  from  Castleton,  in  this  State,  in  the 

EneTting  Post,  on  "  Comparative  merits  of  Western  lines  of  Railway,"  in  which 

lie  says — "  I  have  read  the  exhibit  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago 

Rulway  Company.     The  comparison  with  parallel  and  rival  routes,  would  have 

been  more  instructive,  if  tho  gradients  and  curvatures  had  been  given.     Their 

lin^ur  distance,  as  the  report  shows,  in  reference  to  other  mountain  routes,  is  no 

safe  criterion  of  the  power  of  a  railway,"    lie  then  argues  in  favor  of  railways, 

on  both  the  north  and  south  sides  of  Lake  Erie,  to  tho  Central  Railroad  at 

Buflalo,  and  to  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  ;  with  the  remark,  "  my  long  per- 

Booal  knowledge  of  the  country,  warrants  me  in  saying,  through  Ohio,  there  la 

more  snow  along  the  line  of  the  interior  road,  than  on  either  shore  of  Lake  Erie 

above  the  city  of  Erie.     This  is  owing  to  greater  elevation,  in  some  points 

Mnountin^  to  over  800  feet." 

The  writer  from  Castleton,  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  although  correct 
in  what  he  states,  does  not  give  to  the  merchants  of  New  York  the  lotcest  summit 
and  shortest  distance  between  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  to  tide  ;  nor  does  he 
|ive  the  course  tonnage  and  travel  may  take  to  the  seaboard,  particularly  that 
^Qstined  for  Great  Britain  and  the  continent. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  £.  BLOOMFIELD. 
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DIYfDENDS  ON  RAILROAD  STOCKS  IN  BOSTON. 
The  following  dividends  on  certain  railroad  stocks,  prepared  by  J.  G.  Martik, 
commission  stock  broker,  are  all  semi-annual,  excepting  the  Berkshire  Railroad, 
quarterly.  The  Lexington  and  West  Cambridge  Railroad,  (old  and  preferred,) 
Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass,  Chicopee,  Jackson,  New  England  Worsted,  and 
Salmon  Falls  Manufacturing  Companies  pass  their  dividends  at  this  time.  The 
Manchester  and  Lawrence,  Providence  and  Worcester,  New  Bedford  and  Taun- 
ton, and  S  tough  ton  Branch  Railroads  not  heard  from  : — 

Dividends,  Am% 

Jan>,  July,  Jaly, 

Bailroad  companies.  GapitaL  1W7.  1857.  1857. 

Berkehire  Railroad $820,600        If  If  $6,609 

Boston  and  Lowell 1,880,000        2  2  86,600 

Boston  and  Maine 8,155,700        8  8  124,671 

Boston  and  Providence 8,160,000        8  8  94,800 

Boston  and  Worcester. 4,500,000        4  8  185,000 

Fitchburg 8,540.000         8  8  106,200 

Michigan  Central 6,000,000        5  5  •800,000 

Old  Colony  and  Fall  River. 8,015,100        8  8  90,458 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams 450,000        8  8  18,500 

Taunton  Branch 250,000        4  4  10,000 

Western 5,150,000        4  4  206,000 

Worcester  and  Nashua 15,220  sb'rs  $2  $2  80,440 

$1,158,278 

LANDS  GRANTED  IN  AID  OF  RAILROADS. 

We  give  below  a  statement  (we  will  not  Touch  for  its  entire  accuracy)  of  the 
amount  in  acres,  and  estimated  value  in  money,  granted  in  aid  of  raibroads  in  the 
undermentioned  States : — 

Estimated 
value 
Btate.  Date  of  act.  Acres.        per  acre.  TotaL 

Illinois. Sept  20,  1850         2,595,052       $2  50      $6,487,682 

Missouri I  FeK  ^9*  1 868  f      ^81M85        2  50        4,588,687 

^Sept  20.  1850  419,528         2  50         1,048,820 

Ai  K.  J  ^*y  ^''»  ^®^®  ) 

^**^*™*- Ijune    8,1856  V     1,218,390        2  50         8,088,176 

Aug.  11,  1866) 

MississiDDi  \  ^*P^  2^'  ^®^^  '^^'^'^^^        ^  ^®         1,842,825 

juississippi 1  ^y^  1 1,  1856  950,406         2  50         2,875,000 

I^"»"»°* "I  Aug.  11,  1856  [  1.^0fi.660  2  50  

Michigan June    8,  1 866  8,096.000  2  50  7,740,000 

Arkansas Feb.     9,1858  1,465,297  2  50  8,668,212 

Florida .  May  17,  1866  1,814.400  2  50  4,586,000 

Iowa. May  15,  1856  8,456,000  2  50  8,640,000 

Wisconsin June    8,  1866  1,622,800  2  50  4,057,000 

ATTACHMENTS  AGAINST  STEAMBOATS,  ETC,  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  tenth  chapter  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Illinois,  entitled  "  attachments 

against  boats  and  vessels,"  was  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  (1857,) 

amended,  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : — 

That  when  any  service  shall  be  rendered  by  any  steamboat,  canal  boat,  barge, 
flat  boat,  or  other  water  craft,  to  any  other  steamboat,  canal  boat,  barge,  fat 
boat,  or  any  other  water  craft,  under  any  contract,  express  or  implied,  the  owner 
or  owners  of  such  steamboat,  canal  boat,  barge,  flat  boat,  or  otner  water  craft, 
BO  rendering  such  service,  shall  have  a  lien  on  such  boat  or  water  craft  aforesaid, 
to  which  the  same  may  be  rendered,  for  the  value  of  such  servioes  for  the 
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jBrth  of  time,  and  !n  the  same  manner  as  liens  are  now  enforce  by  law  in  thte 
_  tate  a^inst  steamboats  and  other  vessels  for  materials  and  supplies,  and  be  en- 
H)rced  in  the  same  manner. 

This  act,  which  was  approved  Feb.  10, 1857,  was  "  in  force  from  and  after  its 
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THE  CENSUS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  FOR  1855. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Francis  De  Witt  for  an  official  copy  of  the  abstract 

of  the  census  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  taken  with  reference  to  facts 

existing  on  the  lat  day  of  Juno,  1855.     It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  document 

of  some  250  pages.    It  was  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Da  Witt, 

t^  Secretary  of  State,  in  compliance  with  an  act  which  passed  both  branches  of 

the  Legislature  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  1855,  and  which  received  the  official 

nnctioD  of  Governor  Gardiner  on  the  same  day.    The  object  of  that  act  is  to 

obtain  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  State  on  the  Ist  day  of 

June,  1855,  and  every  tenth  year  thereafter,  the  day  selected  agreeing  precisely 

with  that  adopted  for  taking  other  censuses  in  the  country.    No  previous  census 

teems  to  have  been  taken  with  greater  care  and  precision  than  this.    According 

to  the  Secretary,  and  he  is  sustained  by  the  facts  here  brought  to  light,  the  increase 

fif  population  in  Massachusetts  is  equal  to  the  most  favored  and  prosperous  pop- 

tiooB  of  the  world.    At  no  period  of  its  history  has  that  State  exhibited  a  more 

^miform  and  constant  increase,  than  during  the  lapse  of  the  five  years  since  the 

general  enomeratiod  of  the  people  by  census  of  the  federal  government  in  1850. 

The  analytical  remarks  which  follow  the  tables  in  the  **  abstract,"  were  pro- 
pared  by  N.  B.  Shurtleff,  M.  D.,  who  has,  for  the  last  four  years,  superintended  the 
preparation  of  the  Registration  Reports,  referred  to  in  former  volumes  of  the 
Merehanls*  Magazine  and  Commercial  Reoiew.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Shurtleff 
give  great  value  to  the  document,  elucidating,  as  they  do,  the  abstracts  which 
precede  them. 

We  have  space  at  this  time  for  only  a  few  of  the  aggregate  results  of  the  census, 
but  shall  have  occasion  to  condense  from  it,  for  future  numbers  of  the  Magazine, 
all  the  more  interesting  ''  facts  and  figures." 

The  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  first  day  of 
June,  1855,  according  to  the  State  census,  consisted  of  1,132,369  persons;  of 
whom  550,034  were  reported  as  males,  and  582,335  as  females.  Of  this  number, 
U22,463  where  whites— 545,417  males  and  577,04G  females;  and  9,906  were 
orfored  persons — 4,627  males  and  5,279  females,  including  6,923  designated  as 
blacks,  2,844  as  mulattccs,  and  120  as  Indians.  Of  the  545,417  male  white»^ 
428.946  individuals  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  116,114  were  born  on 
foreign  soil,  and  of  3(7  the  nativity  was  not  ascertained.  The  577,046  white 
females  admitted  of  the  following  classification,  viz.,  448,334  natives,  128,571  of 
foreign  birth,  and  151  of  uuknown  nativity. 
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The  colored  part  of  the  population  was  chiefly  native,  9»295  individnals  hi 
been  born  in  the  United  States,  and  578  in  foreign  countries.  Of  33  the  nat 
was  not  returned. 

The  following  table,  prepared  with  much  care  bj  Edward  W.  Hinks,  ] 
will  exhibit  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  in  every  county  throng 
the  Commonwealth,  according  to  the  State  censuses  of  1850  and  1855  : — 


Namber  of     # Population. »      Im 

Coanties.  towna.  1860.  182fi.    ind; 

BarasUble 18  88.997  86,442  ( 

Berkshire 81  48,876  62,791  C 

Bristol 19  74,979  87,426  1 

Dukes 8  4,416  4,401  — C 

EsMZ 34  127,170  161,018  1 

Franklin 26  80,888  81,662  C 

Hampden 21  60,224  64.849  ( 

Hampshire. « 28  84,290  86,486  C 

Middlesex. 61  166,762  194,028  f 

Nantucket 1  8,779  8,064  — C 

Norfolk 28  77,441  94,867  5 

Plymouth 24  64,609  61,496  1 

Suffolk 4  146,768  171,841  1 

Worcester 68  126,666  149,616  1 

Totals 881         973,664      1,182,869         1 

In  the  colonial  and  provincial  days,  Massachusetts  exceeded,  in  the  numbi 
its  inhabitants,  each  of  the  others.  As  early  as  the  year  1701  it  is  snppoae 
have  contained  about  70,C00  persons  of  both  sexes ;  in  1749,  about  220jl 
and  in  1775,  about  352,000.  If  these  figures  aie  reliable,  it  will  be  peroe 
that  the  increase  of  forty-eight  years,  from  1701  to  1749,  was  at  the  nl 
214.29  per  cent  for  the  whole  time,  and  of  4.46  per  cent  per  annnin.  Fok 
twenty-six  years,  from  1749  to  1775,  the  increase  was  60  per  cent,  or  2.31  per 
per  annum  ;  and  for  the  seventy-four  years,  from  1701  to  1775, 402.86  per  oen 
5.44  per  cent  per  annum.  At  this  last  date  Pennsylvania  came  next,  wil 
population  of  341,000 ;  and  Virginia  with  that  of  300,000,  Connecticut  i 
262,000,  New  York  with  238,000,  North  Carolina  with  181,000  and  Maiy! 
with  174,000.  In  1775,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  were  estimated  to  I 
been  each  a  third  larger  than  New  Tork,  which  last  was  considerably  ami 
than  Connecticut,  and  was  not  even  half  as  large  as  its  present  enterprisiiig 
porium. 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  several  Counties  of  the  Commonwealth, 
cording  to  the  seven  United  States  enumerations,  and  also  by  the  State  oei 
of  1865,  is  given  in  thc^following  columns.  In  making  use  of  this  valuable  ti 
it  must  be  born  in  mind  that,  until  the  26th  of  March,  1793,  the  present  ooi 
of  Norfolk  formed  part  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  that  the  towns  of  Hingi 
and  Hull,  in  Plymouth  County,  were  also  a  part  of  the  same  county  untfl 
18th  of  June,  1803.  Franklin  County  was  originally  the  north  part  of  Ha 
shire  County,  from  which  it  was  separated  on  the  24th  of  June,  1811  ; 
Hampden  County  was  formed  from  the  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Hampd 
on  the  25th  of  February,  1812  :— 
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FOPULATIOV  OF  lfA88ACB178ITT8,  BT   OOOVTICS,  ACCORPIXO  TO  TnK  BKVEN  UNITXD  STATU 

OBMSUSIS,   AND   TBI   LAST  STATE   CBN6U8. 

SUto 

t United  States  eensoB. »     ccnsnt. 

ConnUea.  179a         iduO.         I01O.         lt^>J.         IbdO.         1&40.         1850.         lda&. 

Banwtable 17.364  19,293  2-2.211  24,026  28  614  32,548  86,276  86,44» 

Berkshire 80.291  83.886  36.907  85.720  37.835  41,746  49.591  62.791 

Bristol 81,709  88.890  87  168  40,908  49,692  60.164  76,192  87,425 

Dukes 8  265  8.109  8,290  8.292  8.517  8,958  4,640  4,401 

Essex. 67.918  61.206  71,888  74.665  82.859  94,987  131.300  161.018 

Fraoklin 29.268  29,501  28,812  80.870  81,662 

Hampden 28,021  31,639  87,366  61,288  64,849 

Hampshire  . . .     69,681  72.432  76,276  26,487  80,254  80.897  86,782  85,485 

Middlesex. 42,787  46.928  62,780  61,472  77,961  106,611  161,388  194.028 

Kantncket 4.660  6,617  6,807  7.266  7,202  9.012  8,452  8.064 

Korfolk 27.216  81.246  86,471  41.972  68,140  78,892  94.867 

PljmoQth 29,685  80.478  85,169  88.186  43.044  47,378  66,697  61,495 

Suffolk 44.875  28.016  84.881  48,940  62,163  95,778  144,517  171,841 

Worcester....     66.807  61.192  64.910  78,626  84.866  95.813  180,789  119,616 

AOGRBGATB  POPULATION  OP  TBB  SKVKN   UNITED  STATES  CKXBU8K8,  AND  THE  STATB 

CENSUS   OP    1866. 


1790 878.717 

1800 428,246 

1810 474,040 


1830 610.408 

1840 787.699 

1850 994,614 


1820 628,287  1 1856 1.132,869 

Compared  with  the  other  States  in  point  of  population,  Massachusetts  stood, 
in  1790.  the  fourth ;  in  1800  and  1810.  tlie  fifth  ;  in  1820,  the  seventh  ;  in  1830 
^d  1840,  the  eighth ;  and  in  1850,  the  sixth  ;  and  although  it  has  not  increased 
•8  rapidly  as  has  some  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  nevertheless  it  exhibits 
a  large  gain  in  population  when  its  small  amount  of  territory,  and  the  very  coD- 
fiiderablc  supply  of  pioneer  settlers  it  has  afforded  to  the  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  Federal  Republic,  are  considered. 

The  following  will  show  the  relative  position  which  Massachusetts  has  held  in 
the  Union  at  the  seven  decennial  periods  when  the  census  of  the  population  was 
taken,  together  with  the  percentage  of  increase  and  the  density  in  which  it  is 
settled:— 

^United  BUtas.- 
For  OPDU^e 
Censoflb 

I.  1790 

II.  1800 

III.  1810 

IV.  1820 

V.  1880 

VL  1840 

"VIL  1860 

Thus  the  Commonwealth  appears  to  have  increased  very  considerably,  and  in  a 

fair  ratio,  when  compared  with  the  United  States.     Without  any  addition  to  its 

"territory,  it  shows  an  increase  in  population  of  34  81  p(T  cent  during  the  ten 

jears  from  1840  to  1850,  while  the  United  States,  with  its  large  acquisition  of 

territory,  has  added  but  30.28  per  cent  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.    Tbs 

percentage  of  increase  during  the  sixty  years,  from  1790  to  1860,  has  been 

162.59. 


of  increase. 

Density. 

•   •   •   • 

479 

85.01 

6.47 

8H.45 

4.21 

88.12 

6.89 

83.48 

7.20 

82.67 

9.66 

86.28 

7.90 

> Maaaachmetta.           » 

Per  contago 

Kanlc  SI 

of  increase. 

Density,  to  pop^ 

« *  • . 

48.56              8 

11.76 

64.25              4 

1163 

60.51             4 

1086 

67.09             7 

16.65 

78.26             8 

20.85 

94.58             8 

84.81 

127.60             6 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


WHY  HAVE  WE  IVOT  MORE  MERCHANT  STATESMEN  t 

We  contemplated  some  lime  ago  the  publication  of  a  work  in  which  we  designed 
to  give  biogrupLical  Bketcbes  of  merchants  and  business  men  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  councils  of  the  State  or  nation  ;  but  we  have  neither  lound  the 
time  nor  matt-rial  enough  to  accomplish  the  work ;  and  we  should  not  have 
alluded  to  the  subject  at  this  time  had  it  not  been  suggested  to  our  mind  by  the 
following  remarks  in  a  late  number  of  Harper's  Weekly  : — 

Our  Merchants. — Our  merchants,  perhaps,  have  little  to  learn  commerciallj. 
They  can  turn  a  penny,  no  doubt,  with  as  cunning  a  sleight  ol'  hand  as  any  cngiiged 
in  the  jugglery  of  trade.  Politically  and  socially,  however,  they  by  no  means 
come  up  to  tiie  requirements  the  country  and  society  demand  of  them.  Hepre- 
eenting,  as  our  mere'  ants  do,  the  better  part  of  our  trading  enterprise  and  wealth, 
how  happens  it  that  they  are  but  golden  calves,  with  no  voice  to  utter  whoi  a 
word  is  to  be  spoken  fur  the  higher  interests  of  the  laud  ? 

The  politician,  with  his  suppleness  of  conscience,  and  the  lawyer,  with  his 
fluency  of  prate,  are  allowed  to  do  all  the  political  work  ;  and  our  country  is  ac- 
cordingly done  most  effectually.  The  voice  of  the  merchant  is  never  heard  beyond 
a  low  growl  of  complaint  over  his  money  ba^s,  collapsing  under  the  Angers  of 
the  political  robber  or  public  prodigal.  National  quarrels  are  begun,  wan 
waged,  and  tariffs  promulgated,  involving  the  most  serious  interests  of  trade  and 
commerce,  without  a  word  of  warning  or  protest  from  either.  The  merchant  or 
trader  has  hardly  tongue  enough  to  cry  *•  8top  thief  1" 

With  greater  facility  of  political  and  social  advancement  in  this  country  then 
in  any  other,  how  is  it  that  the  merchant  counts  less  in  the  public  importanoe 
and  esteem  ?  Why  should  we  not  have  our  Barings,  Lafittes,  Cobdens,  and 
Bright*?  to  lift  their  heads  among  the  magnates  of  the  land,  and  to  raise  their 
voices  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  ? 

W^e  fully  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "  The  cobbler  should  stick  to  kii 
last ;"  and  in  calling  upon  the  merchant  to  take  a  part  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  a  country  so  essentially  commercial  as  our  own,  we  claim  the  word  of 
the  proverb  in  our  favor.  « 

Our  merchants  are  too  exclusively  merchants  with  us,  and  give  up  to  trade 
what  was  meant  for  mankind.  AVe  believe,  with  all  their  short-comings  on  the 
score  of  general  culture,  that  our  mercha:its,  with  the  practical  experience  picked 
up  in  the  counting-house,  would  make  more  capable  legislators,  and  certainly 
more  honest  ones,  than  nine-tentlis  of  them  whose  only  business  is  politics.  Are 
not  the  industry,  order,  integrity,  and  economy  of  well-regulated  trade  a  better 
preparation  for  public  business  than  the  loose  jabber  and  looser  habits,  the  low 
intrigue  and  corrupt  jobbing  of  the  demagogue's  experience? 

Our  merchants,  doubtless,  claim  their  share  of  patriotism ;  but,  practically  C0D> 
sidered,  even  jaristocratic  England  puts  them  to  the  blush.  Look  at  the  new 
Parliament,  now  in  session  in  London,  and  although  professing  to  be  a  triumph 
of  the  aristocratic  over  tbe  trading  interests  of  the  country,  there  are  more  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  this  time  than  ever  sat  in 
Congress.  AVhile  Thorneley,  a  Liverpool  merchant,  moved  the  address  to  the 
Queen  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  Nicholis,  a  liege ut-street  tailor,  takes  his 

glace,  among  many  others  engaged  in  trade,  in  the  active  business  of  the  State. 
hall  our  merchants,  in  a  country  where  they  do  so  much  by  private  enterprise^ 
have  no  word  to  say  in  the  management  of  the  public  business  of  the  couutiy  T 

We  should  be  glad  if  some  of  our  numerous  correspondents,  who  have  ths 
leisure  and  the  inclination,  would  answer  the  question  we  have  placed  at  the  bead 
of  this  brief  article. 
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THE    CLOTHING   TRAVB. 

It  has  been  oar  custom  from  time  to  time  to  note  the  progress,  and  mark  tht 
ncrease  in  the  various  mercantile  enterprises  of  our  city,  with  a  view  to  convej 

oar  readers  some  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of  these  interests,  controlling,  as 
^ey  aodoabtedlj  do,  the  commerce  of  the  Union. 

There  is  not  perhaps  a  more  important  business  for  our  consideration  than  that 
of  the  ready-made  clothing  trade,  which,  from  a  merely  local  interest  in  1840.  has 
grown  to  an  importanbe  second  to  none.  It  is  computed  that  between  $30,000,000 
and  $40,000,000  annually  flow  into  our  city  from  the  sales  in  this  branch  alone. 
It  18  well  known  that  the  New  York  manufacturers  now  supply  the  greater  quai^ 
tity  of  clothing  used  throughout  the  States,  Canadas,  South  America,  and  the 
West  Indies.  A  few  years  ago  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Union  were 
supplied  with  goods  made  up  in  each  locality.  The  dry  goods  houses  were  largely 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  woolen  and  other  stuffs  for  men's  wear.  Now  the  trade 
Us  entirely  changed,  and  but  few,  if  any,  of  oar  dry  goods  dealers  invest  to  any 
imoiint  in  these  materials.  The  clothing  hoases  have  gradually  engaged  in  this 
branch,  antil  it  has  grown  to  be  an  andispatcd  monopoly  with  them  and  the 
cloth  importers. 

As  these  houses  spread  their  business,  buyers  from  other  cities  turned  their  at- 
tention hitherward,  where  finding  better  and  cheaper  articles  than  they  could 
manafEU^ture  or  buy  elsewhere,  they  finally  concentrated  their  purchases.     For 
some  time  country  dealers  who  made  their  general  assortments  in  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  &a,  came  here  to  buy  their  clothing  only,  and  being  under  the  necessity 
f)f  visiting  New  York,  they  at  last  made  all  their  bills  in  that  city.     Thus  has 
the  clothing  trade  assisted  kindred  interests.    The  boldness,  so  to  speak,  displayed 
by  oar  New  York  clothing  houses,  has  formed  one  great  element  of  success.    No 
material  has  been  deemed  too  fine — no  price  to  much  to  pay  for  goods  to  be 
made  up  for  sale.    A  doubt  might  have  existed  as  to  this  policy  in  the  outset^ 
but  success  then,  has  made  it  a  necessity  now.    No  matter  how  expensive,  or 
bow  saperior  the  fabrics,  a  ready  market  is  found  for  all. 

We  are  permitted  to  mention  the  house  of  D.  Devlin  k  Co.,  which  is  probably 
at  the  head  of  this  branch  of  trade,  as  illustrating  our  statements. 

I^  unnecessary  to  mention  their  white  marble  building  on  the  corner  of  War- 
ren-street and  Broadway,  as  our  readers  have  all  noticed  it,  further  than  to  state 
that  from  that  one  house  2,500  operatives  receive  work  enough  to  populate  a 
considerable  town.  The  wholesale  customers  of  Messrs.  Devlin  &  Co.  come  from 
every  point.  They  supply  the  north,  south,  east,  an  J  west,  each  with  the  peculiar 
kind  of  goods  required  by  them,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  enjoy  a  very  large 
and  important  retail  and  custom  trade,  the  largest,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  One 
reason  why  the  goods  of  this  firm  are  preferred  by  wholesale  buyers  is,  that  the 
lame  hands  are  employed  in  manufacturing  both  the  articles  for  large  sales  and 
the  €fne  suit  ordered,  thus  gnring  guaranty  that  all  arc  made  with  equal  excellence, 
A  peculiarity  introduced  by  this  house,  of  great  value  to  the  country  resident, 
is  the  fEicillty  afforded  them  in  measuring  themselves  for  a  suit  of  cloths,  and 
seoding  their  orders. 

This  firm,  among  others,  have  justly  deserved  their  success.  Enterprise  has 
oarried  them  out  in  search  of  novelty,  and  wealth  has  rewared  them  ;  perseverance 
wdA  untiring  application  have  been  given  to  their  business,  and  none  now  occupj 
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a  prouder  position  before  the  public.  Fair  dealing  has  marked  their  progress, 
and  conscqu^  ntlj  great  confidence  has  been  attained.  We  can  hardly  estimate 
the  advantages  to  the  commerce  of  our  city,  from  the  well-directed  enterprise  and 
boldness  of  such  houses  as  Devlin  &  Co.  Their  success  and  the  popularity  of 
their  manufacture  have  contributed,  as  before  stated,  more  than  any  other  cause 
within  our  knowledge,  to  draw  to  New  York  vast  numbers  of  customers  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union  to  make  their  purchases  of  dry  goods,  hardware,  &c.,^s  wdl 
as  clothing,  exclusively  in  New  York.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  place  the 
clothing  trade  of  our  city  in  the  front  rank  in  point  of  commercial  importance^ 
and  we  will  take  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  note  its  movements  and  ill 
progress. 

OF  PAYING  EXTBA  lATEREST  FOR  MONET. 

A  late  number  of  the  Boston  Herald  publishes  editorially  a  soand  and  sensible 
article  on  the  subject  of  paying  a  larger  amount  of  interest  than  the  rate  which 
the  law  authorizes  to  be  received,  and  we  fully  concur  (although  opposed  to  the 
usury  laws  in  principle)  with  the  writer  in  the  Herald,  that  the  paying  of  usarious 
rates  has  been  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  business  firms,  and  will  be  the  min 
of  thousands  more.  We  commend  the  remarks  which  follow  to  young  merchants 
just  entering  the  arena  of  mercantile  life : — 

The  young  trader  should  resolve  that  he  will  always  keep  his  business  within 
the  control  of  his  permanent  capital,  and  never  sufifer  himself  to  become  a  prey  of 
brokers.  If  the  promissory  notes  which  he  takes  iu  the  course  of  his  trade  aie 
ffocd,  he  can  generally  realize  from  our  banks  all  he  ought  to  expect,  cspcially  if 
nis  character  be  good  for  industry  and  integrity. 

But  many  of  our  young  men,  from  imprudence  in  giving  credit,  or  from  neglect 
in  collecting  what  is  due  them,  get  temporarily  embarrassed,  and  then  they  applj 
to  brokers,  and  pay  from  one  to  two  per  cent  a  month  for  the  money  which  their 
business  demands  for  the  time  being.  They  doubtless  think  that  their  first  appli^ 
cation  for  loans  upon  usurious  interest  will  be  their  last.  There  is  no  safety  in 
such  a  conclusion — for  whoever  pays  extra  interest  once,  because  he  has  failed  to 
collect  his  bills,  is  apt  to  repeat  the  operation,  and  even  to  convert  the  bills  of 
his  slow-paying  customers  into  promissory  notes,  extended  far  beyond  the  time  of 
the  original  credit,  with  simple  interest  added,  in  order  that  he  may  have  nego- 
tiable paper  which  the  brokers  will  discount  at  some  price. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  paying  extra  interest  once  or  twice  hurts  nobody, 
provided  the  borrower  can  make  on  the  merchandise  he  buys,  two  or  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  extra  interest  which  he  pays.  This  is  arithmetically  true,  bat 
practically  it  is  not  true.  If  one  such  usurious  operation  is  undertaken  with  a 
certainty  that  it  will  pay  a  profit,  the  next  is  likely  to  be  undertaken  when  the 
profit  is  hardly  probable.  Thus  a  habit  ot  speculating  beyond  one's  means  is 
engendered,  and  the  broker  or  his  employee  soon  absorb  all  the  profits  which  arise 
from  the  business. 

As  those  who  have  contracted  the  habit  of  paying  extra  interest  begin  to  incur 
losses  in  their  operations,  they  becoftie  desperate  and  reckless.  They  will  pledge 
such  a  stock  as  they  may  possess,  borrow  promissory  notes  of  those  to  whom  they 
lend  their  promissory  notes  in  exchange,  sell  their  merchandise  at  low  prices  to 
doubtful  customers,  and  submit  to  continual  shaves  upon  the  street.  At  this 
point  the  business  character  of  a  merchant  is  ruined.  He  loses  his  discrimination 
as  to  his  debtors,  and  is  too  much  embarrassed  as  to  his  payments  to  collect  his 
bills  while  they  are  collectable.  His  debtors  fail,  and  he  makes  redoubled  efforts 
to  get  paper  which  will  go  through  the  shaving  mill.  The  directors  of  banks  see 
his  operations  upon  the  street  and  refuse  to  discount  any  of  his  paper,  however 
good  it  may  be,  and  finally  after  months,  perhaps  years  of  pecuniary  trouble,  he 
tends  in  insolvency. 
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Therefore  we  urge  upon  every  young  trader  to  set  his  foot  flatly  down  when 
&e  eaters  business,  and  to  resolve,  inflcxiblv,  that  he  will  pay  no  extra  interest 
'vpon  any  consideration  whatever.  There  is  not  one  in  ten  who  break  over  this 
wuh  who  escapes  insolvency.  One  man  may  be  dazzled  for  a  time  with  prospect- 
ive profits  of  a  trade  extended  beyond  his  capital,  and  may  make  large  payments 
of  extra  interest  in  a  rise  in  merchandise,  stocks,  or  land ;  but,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  all  these  conjectures  are  illusory,  and  before  he  is  aware  of  it  the  trader 
is  mined. 

Some  there  are  who  for  years  pay  extra  interest  on  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
of  their  permanent  capital.  We  scarcely  need  observe  that  such  a  policy  is  sui- 
cidal. Tnose  who  purchase  for  cash  can  of  course  undersell  such  operations,  and, 
nndersclling  them,  will  take  away  their  business.  Besides,  a  man  who  is  con- 
triving from  day  to  day  how  to  raise  money  at  extra  interest,  has  no  time  to 
attend  to  his  business  properly.  Wearied  with  his  efforts  before  two  o'clock  in 
the  da^,  he  requires  excitement  in  the  afternoon,  and  leaves  his  store,  where  his 
attention  is  required  more  than  ever  before,  to  drown  the  prospect  of  his  impend- 
ing fate  in  boisterous  and  expensive  amusement,  and  in  alcoholic  liquors.  Such  is 
the  downward  career  of  half  the  men  who  figure  in  our  lists  of  insolvency.  Ex- 
tending their  business  beyond  their  means  at  first,  it  soon  extended  itself  beyond 
their  control,  and  after  a  short  season  of  assistance,  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest 
from  the  brokers,  they  sink  into  irretrievable  bankruptcy.  If  our  young  traders 
Will  heed  our  rule,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  enrollment  in  the  list  of 
bankrupts. 

MART  PATTEBT :  THE  HEROIC  If AYI6AT0R. 

Edward  Evervtt,  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  felicity  of  expression,  introduced 
^thej^following  passage  into  his  splendid  oration  on  Washington,  touching  the 
Iieroic  woman  whose  name  heads  this  paragraph.  Af^er  alluding  to  Florence 
Nightingale  in  glowing  terms,  Mr.  Everett  says  : — 

**  Witness  our  not  less  heroic  countrywoman,  Mary  Patten,  whose  name  is 
bardly  known  to  the  public,  the  wife  of  a  merchant  shipmaster,  who,  far  ofif  on 
the  lonely  Pacific,  with  no  eye  to  witness  and  no  voice  to  cheer  her,  when  her 
husband  was  taken  down  by  illness,  now  tended  him  in  his  cabin,  as  none  but  a 
devoted  wife  can  tend  a  stricken  husband,  now  took  his  place  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  bis  forlorn  vessel ;  took  her  observation  every  day  with  the  sextant,  laid 
down  the  ship's  course  on  the  chart,  cheered  and  encouraged  the  desponding  crew, 
arrested  the  mutinous  chief  mate,  who  was  for  creeping  into  the  nearest  port,  and 
who,  on  the  score  of  seamanship  alone,  was  not  worthy  to  kiss  the  dust  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  lion  hearted  little  woman ;  and  who.  poor  young  wife  as  she  was, 
hardly  twenty  years  of  age,  and  already  overshadowed  with  the  sacred  primal 
sorrow  of  her  sex,  yet  with  a'strong  will  and  a  stout  heart,  steered  her  husband's 
i\,  through  storm  and  through  calm,  from  Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco. 


SUNDAY  MARKET  AT  BOGOTA. 

The  following  new  picture  of  the  market  of  Bogota,  is  from  a  new  book  of 
travels,  "  New  Granada :  TtoenLy  Months  in  the  Andes.'* 

We  approach  the  Plaza  from  the  plain  at  the  northwest  corner.  Along  np 
towards  the  Cathedral  extend  collections  of  sugar  and  salt,  the  moyas  broken  into 
farioos  pieces.  Wooden  scales,  and  stones  for  weights,  enable  the  seller  to  weigh 
the  articles  to  his  own  satisfaction,  perhaps  to  the  entire  satisfaction,  of  the  buyer. 
Qd  oar  left  hand,  as  we  look  toward  Bolivar's  statue,  are  some  Indian  produce 
tione,  made  of  cotton,  wool,  and  the  fiber  of  a  kind  of  century-plant  yet  to  be 
mentioned.  We  advance  toward  the  center  a  rod  or  two,  and  turn  up  in  front  of 
the  eenter  of  the  Cathedral.  On  our  left  are  the  sugar  and  salt  aforsaid,  on  the 
right  esculent  roots  and  other  vegetables ;  hens  in  eel-pot  cages,  eggs  tied  two 
aikl  two,  earthenware,  and  fish.  Here  is  a  collection  ;  a  turkey  tied  by  one  leg 
to  a  p^  driven  into  the  pavement,  a  pig  similarly  moored,  and  a  babe  ahnoet 
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naked.  AdvanciDg,  we  find  fruits  od  both  bands,  till  ^ ou  eome  near  tbe  Altozana, 
and  turn  south.  Il(:re  you  tail  in  with  Eellers  of  imported  goods,  cloths,  and 
calicoes.  There  are  one  or  two  tents  or  boxes  with  a  roof.  The  occupaDt  of 
one,  seeing  me  busy  with  my  pencil,  desires  me  to  record  that  he  has  gold-dust 
for  sale,  which  I  have  done.  Here  are  cylinders  of  matting  five  inches  wide ;  those 
who  sell  it  put  it  down  and  sew  it.  As  we  approach  the  south  end  we  come  to  the 
meat  department,  and  turn  down  between  meat  and  dry  goods.  Then  on  our  right 
comes  the  green-grocery  again,  till  we  approach  the  Cusa  de  Portales,  where  are 
found  cordage  and  native  manufactures  of  wood,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  fibers  that 
we  noticed  on  entering.  The  arrangement  is  not,  however,  systematic,  but  rather 
geographical,  or  that  which  is  congenial  to  the  sellers.  Each  locates  herself  among 
ner  friends,  and  sells  whatever  she  has  brought ;  and  here  they  remain,  sitting  or 
waiting  ail  day.  On  Saturday  morning  you  find  the  gallinozos  scanning  the  whole 
field,  and  particularly  where  ihe  meat  was  i>old,  leavmg  no  i>ubstance  unexamined. 
Lastly  come  the  scavengers,  a  small  squad  of  the  presidio,  under  the  guard  of  two 
soldiers.  They  sweep  up  the  leaves  that  had  served  for  wrapping-paper  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  refuse,  and  market  is  over. 

A  P££P  AT  A  CHINfiSE  FAIR. 

BoBERT  Fortune,  in  his  recently  published  work,  thus  describes  a  Chinen 

fair  :— 

There  were  long  trains  of  Coolies,  loaded  with  fruits  and  vegetables ;  there  were 
hawkers,  wiih  their  cakes  and  sweetmeats  to  tempt  the  young;  while  now  and 
then  passed  a  thrilty  housewife,  carrying  a  web  ot  cotton  cloth,  which  had  been 
woven  at  home,  and  was  now  to  be  t^old  at  the  lair.  More  gaily  dressed  than  any 
of  these  were  small  parties  of  ladies  limping  along  on  their  small  feet,  each  one 
having  a  lung  stall  in  her  hand  to  steady  her,  and  to  help  her  along  the  mountaia 
road.  Behind  each  of  these  parties  come  an  attendant  Coolie,  carrying  a  basket 
of  provisions,  and  any  other  liitle  article  which  was  required  during  tbe  journey. 
The  streets  of  the  town  were  now  crowded  with  people  ;  and  the  whole  scene  re- 
minded me  of  a  lair  in  a  country-town  in  England.  In  addition  to  the  usual  articles 
in  the  shops,  and  an  unusual  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  there  was  a  large  as- 
sortment ot  other  things  which  seemed  to  be  exposed  in  quantity  only  on  a  fair- 
day.  Native  cotton  cloths,  woven  by  handlooms  in  the  country,  were  abundant ; 
mats  made  Irom  a  species  of  J  uncus,  and  generally  used  for  sleeping  upon  ;  clothes 
of  all  kinds,  both  new  and  second-hand ;  porcelain  and  wooden  vessels  of  various 
sorts ;  toys,  cakes,  sweetmeats,  and  all  the  common  accompaniments  of  an  English 
fair,  in  the  alternoon  the  pluy  began,  and  attracted  its  thousands  ot  happy 
spectators.  As  already  stated,  the  subscribers,  or  those  who  gave  the  play,  naid 
a  raised  platform,  placed  about  twenty  yards  from  the  front  of  the  state,  tor  themr 
selves  and  their  Iriends.  The  public  occupied  tbe  ground  on  the  front  and  sides 
of  the  stage,  and  to  them  the  whole  was  tree  as  their  mountain  air ;  each  man, 
however  poor,  had  as  good  right  to  be  there  as  his  neighbor.  And  it  is  the  same 
all  over  China — the  actors  are  paid  by  the  rich,  and  the  poor  are  not  excluded 
from  participating  in  the  enjoyments  ot  the  stage. 

THE  lliTfiREST  QUESTION. 

pHiLAi>n.m  I  A,  July  22d,  ISnr. 
To  Fbeiman  Hunt,  Editor  of  ihe  Merchants'  Magazivt : — 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  noticed  in  tbe  two  preceding  numbers  of  your  Magazino 
commuoicutious  signed  *'  Old  Bupid"  and  ''  Young  Rapid,"  on  short  modes  of 
computing  interest. 

1  agree  with  "  Young  Rapid"  in  his  objection  to  the  method  of  '*  Old  Rapid," 
but  can  see  nothing  origiTtal  in  the  one  he  advances,  as  it  is  the  same  principle 
as  that  now  in  common  use  in  our  banks. 

A  more  simple  way  than  either,  where  the  time  is  in  even  months,  is  to  divide 
the  amount  by  '200;  tiie  quotient  is  the  interest  at  G  per  cent  lor  one  mouth,  but 
where  there  is  an  odd  number  of  days,  the  method  now  in  use  by  cor  banks  aod 
note  brokers  is  preferable.  **  bapid.** 
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^—Abriigment  cf  ihe  Debates  in  Omgress  from  1789  to  1856.  From  Galea  k 
8«iton*8  ADiiais  of  Congress ;  from  their  Rejiisler  of  Debates ;  and  from  the 
cfficial  reported  Debates  of  John  C.  Rives.  By  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  au- 
thor of  the  "Thirty  Years'  View."    Svo.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  work,  when  completed,  in  fifteen  royal  octavo  volumes,  of  750  pages  each, 

ill  comprise  the  substance  of  what  is  now  contained  in  over  one  hundred  vol- 

mes.    It  18  destined  to  become  the  text-book  of  tlie  American  citizen  ;  being  a 

^Dost  complete  and  accurate  history  of  the  Federal  I^egislaturc  of  the  country. 

^^very  important  measure  of  the  government  that  involved  a  principle  has,  at 
come  period  o(  its  progress,  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Congress.  These 
discussions  embraced  not  only  the  constitutional  question,  but  the  influence  and 
effect  of  the  measure  in  its  fullest  extent.  The  vast  variety  of  relations  which 
the  Federal  Goveroment  maintains,  both  as  supreme  over  a  republic,  and  in  its 
relations  to  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Confederacy,  are  the  bases  of  the  numer- 
ous topics  in  these  splendid  "  Debates."  Abridged  as  they  are.  stripped  of  all 
that  superfluous  routine,  and  those  dull  passages  which  occupy  so  many  pages  of 
the  original  reports ;  embracing  only  the  strong  and  |)crtiuent  arguments,  and 
the  stirring  eloquence  ol  the  controlling  minds  of  the  nation,  they  present  in  a 
convenient  and  accessible  form  the  wisdom,  learning,  and  philosophy  of  the  Amer- 
ican mind.  It  is  to  these  pages  wc  are  to  look  for  a  sound,  practical  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  the  constitution  and  government  under  which  we  live. 
h  this  view,  tlie  circulation  of  the  "  Debates  "  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
becomes  a  measure  of  prominent  importance  to  the  future  welfare  and  pro.«»penty 
of  the  Union.    The  work  of  condensation  and  preparation  is  immense — licrcu- 

lean  ;  bat,  with  the  great  Mi&sourian  at  the  helm,  wc  are  quite  sure  it  will  be 

promptly  and  faithfully  brought  to  completion. 

2- —  >imiU»  and  Protons,    By  Sara  A.  VVentz.    12mo.,  pp.  376.    New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  story  of  home  life  and  scenes  is  interesting  in  its  narrative,  and  replete 
'with  agreeably-conveyed  lessons  of  social  and  moral  excellence.  The  most  fas- 
tidious disclaimers  against  fiction,  if  that  can  bear  the  name  which  correctly  de- 
lineates character,  habits,  and  manners,  in  the  well-told  narrative  of  events  which 
are  daily  transpiring  in  our  midst,  will  find  it  difficult  to  find  fault  with  *'  Smiles 
and  Frowns.'' 

3. — Biographical  and   Historical   Sketches.       By  T.    Babington    Macaulay. 
12mo.,  pp.  335.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  volume  contains  several  biographical  sketches,  contrijjuted  by  the  author 
to  the  Encyclopedia  Bntannica.  Among  the  most  elaborate  of  these  are  the  no- 
tices of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Samuel  Johnson,  John  Bunyan,  and  Francis  Attcr- 
bury.  Shorter  notices  are  given  of  some  seventy  eminent  men  more,  collected, 
wc  presume,  from  the  other  writings  of  this  accomplished  historian.  Macaulay 
invests  history  and  biography,  and  indeed  whatever  topic  ho  touches,  with  a 
charm  that  captivates  the  reader. 

4. — Lires  of  the  Queens  rf  Scotland^  and  English  Princesses  connected  with  the 
Regal  Succession  of  Great  Britain.  By  Agnks  Strickland,  author  of  the 
*•  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England."  \  ol.  vi.,  12mo.,  pp.  366.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  sixth  volume  is  a  continuation  of  Agnes  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  Scotland,  and  a  continuation  from  several  of  the  previous  volumes  of  the  se- 
rif«,  of  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart,  that  *'  lovely,  love-born,  love-losl  sovereign,  as 
queen,  as  wife,  as  mother,  as  woman." 
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5.— The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  author  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  "  Shirley,"  "  Villettc" 
&c.  By  E.  C.  Garkell,  author  of  "  Mary  Barton,"  "  Ruth,"  etc.  In  two 
volumes.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

There  is  nothing  stranger,  wilder,  sadder  in  Jane  Eyre  or  Villette  than  in  this 
life  of  their  author.  Here  is  a  father,  with  a  son  and  three  daughters,  livinf^  in  a 
woody  solitude  in  a  house  on  a  bleak  hill,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  church- 
yard, in  the  north  of  England  ;  so  poor,  that  much  of  the  severest  household 
drudgery  falls  upon  three  delicate  girls,  yet  filled  with  a  burning  love  of  letteim 
and  of  art,  writing  novels  at  twelve,  and  studying  German  over  the  ironing-taUe. 
Each  sister  wrote  novels,  stamped  with  great  genius  and  peculiar  power  ;  thro 
all  became  famous,  and  all  are  dead — the  brother  and  one  sister  died  in  184^ 
Anne  Bronte  in  1849.  and  Charlotte  in  185.5.  The  consummate  flower  of  ihtSr 
genius  just  bloomed,  then  died.  There  was  in  Charlotte  Bronte  a  cold,  sharp  in- 
tellect, united  to  a  hot,  passionate  heart ;  from  these,  stung  and  worked  upon  by 
the  circumstances  of  a  hard  outward  lot,  have  come  delineations  of  life  and  cha^ 
acter  of  great  force,  subtility.  and  truthfulness,  but  somewhat  overcast  with* 
morbid  tinge  of  thought  and  feeling.  She  looked  into  her  heart  and  wrote.  She 
wrote  her  own  life  in  her  works.  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  given  us  the  incidents  which 
suggested  the  plots  of  all  her  novels.  They  are  all  circumstances  in  her  own 
life,  or  which  were  related  to  her.  The  characters  are  drawn  from  persons  whom 
she  had  met  with — all  laid  in  places  where  she  hatl  lived  or  been.  It  was  her  ntr 
ture  to  write  what  she  saw  with  the  outward  or  the  inner  eye ;  all  she  was  a  part 
of,  either  in  heart  or  life.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  biography  is  the  true  key  to  the  works 
of  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  of  her  sisters  as  well. 

6.— Illustrated  School  History  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Adjacent  parts  of 
America,  from  the  earliest  discoveries  to  the  present  time.  By  G.  P.  Quack- 
EN  BOS,  A.  M.,  Associate  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  School,  New  York,  ke., 
&c     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  concise,  and  at  tlje  same  time  clear  and  comprehensive,  manual  of  historj, 
embraces  a  full  account  of  the  aborigines,  and  biographical  notices  of  men  who 
have  rendered  their  names  historical.  It  is  finely  illustrated  with  maps,  plans  of 
battle-fields,  and  pictorial  illustrations.  Avoiding  fragmentary  statements,  the 
author  has  gone  sufficiently  into  details  to  show  events  in  their  connections.  It 
is  written  in  an  interesting  and  attractive  style,  and  well  calculated  to  impart  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  one  of  the  best  school  histories  extant. 

7. — Tent-life  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  William  C.  Prime,  author  of  "  Boat-lilb 
in  Egypt  and  Nubia."  '*  The  Old  House  by  the  River,"  "  Later  Years,"  Ac 
12mo.,  pp.  497.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

No  more  readably  interesting  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  literatnre 
of  travel  towards  or  in  the  Holy  Land  since  Stephcna'  popular  books,  than  "  Boat- 
life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia  "  and  "  Tent-life  in  the  Holy  Land."  The  former  coch 
tains  the  incidents  of  the  author's  journeyings  for  some  months  before  reachiqc 
the  Holy  Land.  In  the  latter,  he  describes  the  various  places  (interwoven  with 
personal  incidents]  rendered  memorable  by  the  sacred  historians,  and  the  foot-prints 
of  prophets  and  kings,  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  The  perusal  of  such  books  throw 
much  light  on,  and  give  additional  interest  to,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

8. — Boat-life  in  E^ypt  and  NubiaS  By  William  C.  Prime,  author  of  "Tent- 
life  in  the  Holy  Land,"  "  The  Old  House  by  the  River,"  "  Later  Years,"  fte. 
12mo.,  pp.  498.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  Prime  has  been  successful  in  producing  an  interesting  and  readable  bool[, 
although  over  much-trodden  lands.  His  style  is  graceful  and  natural,  and  from 
his  integrity  of  character,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  viewing  it  as  truthful.  Those 
who  have  read  the  author's  "Tentrlife  in  the  Holy  Land,"  will  greet  this  last 
book  of  his  travels  with  satisfaction  and  delight. 
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l—Randnm  Sketches  and  Notes  of  European  Travel  in  1856.  By  Rev.  Jonic 
E.  Edwards.     12mo.,  pp.  466.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothera. 

l*he  aathor  does  not  profess  to  give  the  reader  either  an  historical,  scientific, 
or  philosophical  work,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  anything  in  a  literary  way.  Pro- 
lemr  Silliman,  Hilliard,  Olin,  Fisk,  Durbin.  Jarvis,  and  others,  has,  he  thinks, 
met  these  demands  to  their  fullest  extent.  He  claims  accuracy,  and  we  may  add 
freahoess,  as  the  book  was  written  during  his  travels,  and  not  composinl  in  the 
qoictness  of  his  study  at  home  from  notes  taken  on  the  way.  In  a  word,  he 
Kems  to  have  "jotted  down  "  in  a  book  whatever  he  saw,  and  given  it  to  the 
rcider  just  as  he  wrote  it  on  the  spot.  It  is  a  readable  book,  written  in  an' easy, 
natural  style,  and  although  unpretending,  it  possesses  much  real  merit  as  a  sketch- 
book of  European  travel. 

10.— The  Students  Gibbon.  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Bv  Edward  Gibbon.  Abridged,  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.  D..  editor  of 
the  Classical  and  Latin  Dictionaries.  8vo.,  pp.  677.  New  York  :  Hari)er  & 
Brothers. 

Gibbon's  work  ccmprises  nearly  a  complete  history  of  the  world  for  mc^re  than 
twelve  centuries.  In  drawing  up  this  abridgment.  Dr.  Smith  has  not  given  every 
tsci  of  the  original  work,  but  has  related  those  grand  events  which  have  influ- 
enced the  history  of  the  world,  and  instead  of  a  mere  dry  skeleton  of  events,  we 
have  the  warmth  and  life  which  give  to  history  its  real  interest  and  value.  He 
has  incorporated  the  researches  of  recent  commentators.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  student,  and  the  one  hundred  finely-engraved  illustrations  will 
impart  to  it  a  charm  to  general  readers. 

ll^-The  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  with  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory, from  the  best  Commentators.  By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and 
Rector  of  the  Grammar  School.  12mo.,  pp.  306.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  series  of  classical  works  in  Greek  and  Latin  of  Professor  Anthon  have 
been  so  universally  adopted  as  text-books  in  the  higher  schools  and  colleges,  afld 
tbeir  excellence  is  so  generally  appreciated  by  those  learned  in  the  languages,  that 
tDything  that  we  could  say  in  their  behalf  would  not  add  one  jot  to  their  already 
well-established  reputation. 

11— Standard  Female  Novelists.  Anne  Radclifie's  Works.  New  York  :  Derby 
k  Jackson. 

Anne  RadclifiTe  has  been  denominated  the  Salvator  Rosa  of  British  novelists. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  no  mean  authority  in  such  matters,  speaking  of  her  genius, 
■iys, "  Fielding,  Richardson,  Smollett,  and  even  VValpole,  though  writing  upon 
•11  imaginative  subjects,  are  decidedly  prose  authors,"  and  adds,  "  Mrs.  Radclifle 
i*8  a  title  to  be  considered  as  the  first  poetess  of  romantic  fiction  ;  that  is,  if  ac- 
toal  rhyme  shall  not  be  deemed  essential  to  poetry."  The  two  works  selected 
frora  her  writings  by  the  publishers,  are  the  "  Romance  of  the  Forest "  and  the 
"Mysteries  of  Udoipho,"  the  former  of  which  appeared  in  1791,  and  the  latter 
^  1794,  which  was  the  most  popular  of  her  performances,  and  is  justly  considered 
•■  ber  best,  although  Mrs.  Barbauld  seems  to  prefer  the  ••  Romance  of  the  Forest." 
Tke  interest,  as  Scott  remarks,  is  of  a  more  agitating  and  tremendous  nature,  the 
^ery  of  a  wilder  and  more  terrific  description,  the  characters  distinguished  by 
■j^and  more  gigantic  features.  This  edition  of  these  two  works  is  decidedly 
«e  best  that  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country. 

13.— JoTie  Porter's  Works.    New  York  :  Derby  &  Jackson. 

These  two  volumes,  forming  part  of  Derby  &  Jackson's  edition  of  "  Standard 
Jcmale  Novelists,"  are  uniform  in  style  with  Mrs.  Ra 'cliffe's  **  xMysteries  of 
Wpho"  and  "  Romance  of  the  Forest,"  and  include  the  "  Scottish  Chiefs  "  and 
"Jluiddcus  of  Warsaw,"  two  of  the  first  novels  we  read  in  our  "  round  jacket 
*y8,"  as  N.  P.  Willis  would  say,  and  which  have  scarcely,  after  some  forty 
J^*t^  lost  their  power  or  influence  upon  oar  fancy  and  imaginatioD. 
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14.— Gerald  Griffin's  Works.    12mo.    New  York  :  D.  k  J.  Sadlier. 

It  Ih  not  sarprisinp  that  comparatively  little  is  known  in  this  country, 
among  the  more  iutellijrcnt  American  citizens  Irom  the  "  Emerald  Isle,"  of  O 
Griffin,  when  we  consider  that  he  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
tury,  and  closed  his  brief,  but  really  bright  and  brilliant,  career  of  aathorsh 
the  early  age  of  37.  He  however  achieved  a  repatation  as  a  writer  of  no 
nary  power,  and  &^  has  been  well  remarked,  anited  all  the  simplicity  and  coi 
ity  of  Oliver  (ioldsmiih  to  much  of  the  fiery  energy  and  manly  zeal  of  R 
Barns.  \Vc  have  now  before  us  four  volumes,  the  commencement  of  a  com 
edition  of  his  works,  embracing  the  '•  Collegians  "  and  the  first  series  of  his  *• '. 
ster  Tales.''  The  nationality  of  these  tales,  and  the  genius  of  the  aathor  t 
picting  the  mingled  levity  and  pathos  of  Irish  character,  have  rendered  thei 
ceedingly  popular.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  pronounces  the  "  < 
gians  "  a  •*  veiy  interesting  and  well-constructed  tale,  full  of  incident  and 
sion."  The  present  edition,  the  first  published  in  America,  will,  we  are  an 
be  the  only  complete  one,  as  neither  in  the  London  nor  Dublin  editions  coal 
publishers  include  the  historical  novel  of  "The  Invasion"  and  the  celeb 
tragedy  of  "  Gyssipus,"  on  account  of  the  copyright.  The  Brothers  Sadii 
chide  these  in  their  edition,  and  an  original  contribution  furnished  them  by  a 
relative  of  Mr.  Griffin,  now  residing  in  this  country.  The  style  in  which  tl 
ries  is  produced  is  highly  cre<litable  to  the  enterprise  of  the  American  poblli 
and  we  are  free  to  say  that  the  volumes  are  worthy  of  being  placed  in  our  ! 
ries,  public  or  private,  alongside  of  Irving,  Cooper,  or  Scott.  The  com 
works  of  the  author  will  be  included  in  some  ten  or  twelve  volumes,  neatlj 
unilormly  bound  in  grwn.  * 

15. — Thp  Wtirks  of  Shakspeare:  the  Text  carefully  Restored  according  t 
first  Editions,  with  Introductions,  Notes,  original  and  selected,  and  a  L 
the  Poet.  By  the  Rev.  11.  N.  Hudson,  A.  M.  In  eleven  volumes.  Vo! 
18mo.,  pp.  597.     Boston  :  James  Monroe. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  this  edition  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  d 
its  progress.  The  eleventh  and  last  volume  published  completes  tl.e  series 
contains  a  life  of  the  great  dramatist,  (which  covers  two  hundnnJ  and  fifty  pi 
and  the  poems  and  sonnets.  Mr.  Hudson,  the  editor  of  the  present  edition, 
menced  his  labor  in  the  Shakspearean  literature  some  fourteen  years  ago  by  ac 
of  lectures,  at  once  brilliant  and  attractive.  Although  in  his  life  of  the  i 
dramatist,  Mr.  H.  has  not  been  able  to  remove  the  veil,  or  disperse  the  cloud 
hangs  over  Shakspearean  history,  ho  has  succeeded  in  producing  the  most  rea 
and  comprehensive  memoir  that  we  have  met  with  in  our  n^ading.  The  a 
has  gathered  from  Ruwe,  Maline,  Collier,  and  Halliwell,  and  embodied  in 
pages  all  that  they  contain  in  regard  to  the  life,  character,  and  genius  of  Um 
bhakspeare.  We  can  only  repeat  in  substance  what  we  have  said  while  the  » 
volumes  were  passing  through  the  press,  that  it  is.  on  the  whole,  the  most 
plete  and  desirable  librarv  edition  yet  published.  The  size  of  the  volumes  t 
venient,  and  the  whole  is  beautifully'priutod  on  a  bold,  handsome  type,  which 
an  impression  adapted  to  the  agcdi  and  not  trying  to  weak,  and  at  the  same 
agreeable  to  young,  eyes. 

16. —  Turkey  and  the  Turks.  By  J.  Y.  C.  Ssirrn,  author  of  a  "  Pilgrima 
Egypt,"  '» a  Pilgrimage  to  Palestine,"  and  "  Letters  firom  ancient  Cities  i 
East."    12mo.,  pp.  336.     Boston  :  James  French. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work  published  in  1854.  It  was  favc 
noticed  by  the  press,  and  a  large  edition  found  a  ready  market.  To  this  8 
edition  the  accomplished  author  has  appendeil  two  aditional  chapters,  chii 
a  statistical  character,  which  shows  the  state  of  the  government  at  the  close 
great  war  with  Russia.  The  present  edition  has  several  appropriate  illustn 
rhe  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  publications  of  the  house,  whose  name  ai 
in  the  imprint  of  this  books,  is  the  large,  distinct  type  on  which  this  and  al 
works  are  printed — a  great  benefit  to  ihe  declining  vision  of  the  aged,  and  a 
preventative  of  weak  eyes  in  the  young. 
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'—Prose  Works  of  Henry  Wadstoorth  Long  fellow.  Complete  in  Two  Vol- 
MM«.  32mo.,  pp.  465,  476.  BostoD  :  Tickuur  &  Fields.  New  Yorit :  0.  S. 
Fiaocis  &  Co. 

Of  the  post  writings  of  Longfellow,  in  prose  or  verse,  it  would  bo  a  work  of 
perirugatioD  for  us  to  speak,  in  other  than  general  terms  of  praise.    'I'liey  con- 
t^itate  some  of  the  choicest  gems  in  our  American  literature.     It  is  with  hia  pub- 
tubers  that  we  have  to  do  at  this  time,  who,  with  their  ever-progre.^siiijr  good 
mste  and  soaod  judgment,  have  succeeded  in  putting  the  "  appk»s  of  gol<l "  of  the 
t  modem  authors  in  corresponding  pictures.     We  had  occasion,  in  a  former 
umber,  to  speak  of  the  poetical  works  of  Longfellow  and  Tennyson,  and  the 
"orm  in  which  they  WO'C  produced.     The  present  volumes  are  "fiot  up"  in  the 
uniform  siae,  in  blue  cloth  and  gold  gilt,  and  include  "  Hyperion,"  a  ro- 
'XDaooe ;  "  Outre  Mer,  a  Pilgrimage  beyond  the  Sea ;"  and  "  Drill  Wood,"'  a  col- 
lection of  essays.    The  imitation  by  other  publishers  is  an  evidence  of  the  popu- 
lar taste,  in  regard  to  the  new  style  of  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

18. — Tico  Years  Ago,    By  the  Rev.  Cuarles  Kingslky,  author  of  "  Amyas 
Leigh,"  etc.     12uio.,  pp.  540.     Boston  :  IMcknor  &  Fields. 

Those  who  have  read  and  admired  '•  ITypatia  "  and  **  Amyas  Leigh,"  will  not 
be  disappointed  in  their  anticipations  of  pleasure  in  the  ])erusal  ot  this  latest 
prodnctiou  of  a  powerful  writer,  with  high  aim.  As  a  tale  of  the  10n«;ltind  of 
to-day,  it  marks  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  within  the  comparatively 
briel'  period  of  two  years.  Kiugt?ley  is  among  the  few  novelists  of  the  time 
whose  deep  thoughts,  so  finely  develoi)ed  in  his  narratives,  will  live  in  their  intlu- 
€ace  on  the  future  of  our  common  humanity.  ••  Two  Years  Ago  "  is,  to  adopt 
the  words  of  an  able  critic,  "■  a  book  to  be  picked  out  of  the  thousand  i^tories  of 
OQr  time»  and  read  until  its  lines  become  as  familiar  to  us  us  household  words." 

l9. — Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  Communion  of  Labor.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  k  Fields. 

This  small  volume  is  worth  all  the  books  we  have  ever  seen  on  Woman's  Rights 
Or  Wrongs.  So  earnest^  truthful,  and  persuasive  an  appeal  has  never  been  made 
to  the  sex,  and  for  the  sex,  since  ilis  voice  who  aroused  woman  from  the  sleep  of 
%gC8.  Bused  upon  the  success  of  Florence  Nightingale  with  her  voluntitT  nurses 
Id  the  Orient,  it  demands  the  creation  of  such  Protestant  Sisters  of  ( Miarity  as 
«re  now  educating  at  Kaiserwerth  and  at  London ;  and,  if  humanity  is  to  go  for- 
ward not  backward,  this  generous  woman's  voice  will  be  heard  as  an  inspiration. 

20. — Dramatic  Scenes,  with  other  Poems,  now  first  Printed.  By  Barrv  Corn- 
wall, author  of  "  English  Songs,"  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  308.  Boston  :  Ticknor  & 
Fields. 

The  lovers  of  pure  literature,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  are  largely  indebted 
to  Ticknor  &  Fields  for  introducing  to  the  American  public  some  o(  the  best 
writers  of  England  in  our  time.  This  volume  is  by  one  who  has,  in  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Jetl'rey,  the  great  reviewer,  ''a  beautiful  iancy.  and  a  beautiful  diction, 
and  A  tine  ear  lor  the  music  of  verse." 

2L — Mariamne ;  or,  the  Queen's  Fate.     A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  Herod.     By  E. 
H.  Al.     New  York :  Puduey  &  Russell. 

An  attempt  to  weave  into  the  form  of  a  romance  events  connected  with  the 
first  era  of  Christianity.  The  fair  author  is,  we  understand,  a  daughter  ol  13ishop 
Ouderdonk,  of  New  York.  Like  Professor  Ingrahum,  the  scene  of  her  story  is 
kid  on  Scripture  ground,  amid  the  scenes  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem.  The  volume 
b  illustrated  with  several  finely-engraved  portraits. 

tl.  'Peterson's  Uniform  Duodecimo  Edition  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Charles 

Dickens. 

01'  the  eighteen  different  editions  of  "  Boz"  published  in  J*hiladelphia  by  T.  B. 
Petersoo,  the  duodecimo,  now  in  the  course  ol  publication,  is  our  favorite.  It  is 
the  best  for  the  library,  and  we  have  selected  it  as  the  one  to  place  alongside 
Ticknor  k  Field's  Household  Edition  of  the  VVaverly  Novels,  and  Derby  k 
Jaduou'B  edition  of  Capt.  Marryatt's  works,  iu  our.owu  library. 
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23. — MarryaiVs  Novels,    New  York  :  Derby  &  Jackson. 

We  have  before  us  the  complete  works  of  Captain  Marryatt,  in  a  beavti 
library  edition  of  twelve  volumes,  which  can  be  purchased  for  as  many  dolli 
The  publishers,  in  this  enterprise,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  a  remunerative  oi 
have  consulted  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by  the  numerous  admirers  oft] 
favorite  author,  for  a  uniform  and  readable  edition  of  his  unrivaled  novels.  1 
twelve  v(»liimes,  which  embrace  Peter  Simple,  Jacob  Faithful,  the  Kinp's  Oi 
Midshipman  Easy,  Snarley-yow,  Newton  Foster,  the  Naval  Officer,  Pacha 
many  Talcs,  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father,  the  Phantom  Ship,  the  Poacher,  a 
Percival  Kecne,  are  printed  on  an  open,  clear  type,  fine  paper,  and  done  up 
binding  of  various  styles,  adapted  to  the  taste  or  economy  of  the  pnrcbaser.  J? 
graphic  pen-painting  of  sea  life,  and  correct  delineation  of  cliaracter,  Capli 
Marryatt  has,  in  our  judgment,  no  rival,  and  in  this  opinion  we  are  sustained 
the  bvst  and  most  critical  of  the  reviewers.  Indeed,  we  are  not  aware  that  tin 
is  a  dissentient  voice  among  the  reading  or  reviewing  public. 

24. — Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  In  Two  Books.  By  Donald  Mac  Lbc 
12m().,  pp.  427.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner. 

Tlie  most  readable  history,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  most  just,  that  has  be 
written  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Whatever  is  new  in  Mr.  Mac  Leod's  life  1 
been  derived  from  some  five  hundred  letters  and  State  paper  collected  and  pi 
lished  by  Prince  Alexander  Labundolf  de  Bostoff,  a  Muscovite  noble.  Bene 
these  papers,  published  in  seven  splendid  octavos,  in  their  originals,  or  in  ccrtifi 
copies  in  Latin,  Italian,  &c.,  Mr.  Mac  Ijcod  shows  that  the  murder  of  Damli 
and  the  crimes  connected  with  it,  of  which  Mary  Stuart  is  even  yet,  ignorao' 
or  maliciously,  accused,  was  proswuted  by  her  deadliest  male  enemy,  Murray,  befi 
her  derdliest  female  foe,  Elizabeth  Tudor.  A  leading  feature  of  the  memoir  h 
destroy  the  oft-repeated  falsehood,  because  it  would  be  some  trouble  to  exami 
into  its  refutation.  We  thank  the  author  for  his  generous  efibrts  in  behalf 
^*  as  gentle  and  stainless  a  lady  as  God  ever  made." 

25. — Inquire  Wuhin  for  Anything  you  want  to  Know ;  or,  over  Three  ThonaM 
Seven  Hundred  Facts  worth  Knowing.  Particularly  intended  as  a  book  f 
family  reference  on  all  subjects  connected  with  domestic  economy,  and  contai 
ing  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection  of  useful  information  that  has  ef 
yet  been  published.  12mo.,  pp.  434.  New  York :  Garrett,  Dick  &  Fh 
gerald. 

The  title  of  this  work  indicates  its  purpose.    It  is  an  extensive  compilation 
nseful  hints  and  receints,  which  are  not  of  themselve  systematically  arranged,lM 
may  easily  be  referred  to  by  means  of  an  index  of  twenty-four  pages. 

26. — The  Christian  Philosopher;  or  the  Connection  of  Science  and  Philosopl 
with  Religion.    By  Thomas  Dick,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.    New  York  :  Carter 
Brothers. 

The  present  edition  has  been  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  in  order  to  introdn 
the  progress  of  discovery  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  which  has  been  made  since  tl 
first  publication  of  the  work.  The  article  Geology,  has  been  almost  entirely  I 
written  and  enlarged  to  more  than  triple  its  former  extent.  The  department  i 
Natural  History  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  recently  discovered  d 
partments  of  Science  and  Art — the  Daguerreotype,  Electrotype,  Electro-Ma 
netism,  Electric  Telegraphs,  Railroads,  &c.,  have  been  added  to  the  present  OQ 
tion.    The  work  is  illustrated  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  engravings. 

27. — The  Confidence  Man:  His  Masquerade.  By  Herman  Melville,  anthi 
of  "  Piazza  tales."  "  Omoo,"  "  Typec,"  etc.,  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  394.  New  Yofi 
Curtis  &  Miller. 

Those  who  have  read  and  admired,  and  the  number  is  neither  "  few  nor  small 
the  •'  Piazza  Tales,"  **  Omoo,"  **Typee,"  and  the  other  productions  of  thepopoli 
and  successful  author  of  the  present  volume,  will  not  forego  the  gratification  of 
story  though  somewhat  different  from  the  others,  equal,  if  not  surpassing  in  i 
terest,  either  of  his  previooa  performanceB. 
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2S Frank  Forester's  Sporting  Scenes  and  Characters,  containing  all  kinds  of 

X^nglish  and  American  Shooting,  GumOf  and  all  kinds  of  Sporting.     By  IIenrt 
"'WiLUAM  Herbert.    2  vols.,  i2mo.    Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson. 

Two  thick  and  handsome  volumes,  containing  four  distinct  works  of  the  aa- 

,  the  character  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  general  title  of  the  collection. 

"My  Shooting  Book,"  a  thread  of  connected  story  is  carried  through  a  variety 

^^  iDcidents,  on  tne  road,  in  the  field,  and  in  the  forest.    The  same  may  be  said 

?^  "The  Deerstalkers,  a  Sporting  Tale  of  the  Southwestern  Counties,"  embraced 

*^the  first  volume.     "  The  Warwick  Woodland;* ;  or  'J'hings  as  they  were  there 

Twenty  Years  ago,"  and  **The  Quorndon  Hounds;  or  a  Virginian  at  Melton 

*4owbray,"  occupy  the  pages  of  the  second  volume.     Mr.  Herbert's  style  is  ample 

^J^fiowinff,  and  the  gist  of  the  present  colltction  of  *•  Sporting  Scenes  "  is,  to 

^Uote  the  hat  lines  of  one  of  his  tales,  namely,  "  that  there  is  not  only  much 

PHMJtical,  bat  much  moral  utility  in  the  gentle  science  of  wo:dcraft." 

^5 — Poems,    By  William  W.  Story.    12mo.,  pp.  307.    Boston  :  Little,  Brown 
A  Co. 

Atr.  Story  has  distinguished  himself  as  an  artist,  poet,  and  man  of  letters.    Hia 

"'^  volume  of  poems  was  published  in  1847.    He  has  published  several  works 

^nnected  with  law  literature,  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  uf  Contracts  not  under 

^Qlf  is  an  authority  in  the  Courts.      In  1851,  he  published  two    faithfully 

i^pared  volumes  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story,  his  father,  which  con- 

f^'Hs  a  faithful  memoir.     His  success  as  a  sculptor,  as  evinced  in  his  marble 

"''^ts,  will  not  detract  from  the  chaste  and  cultivated  taste  displayed  in  the 

£j^»ns  embraced  in  the  present  volume,  which  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  his 

^^nd  and  companion  in  poetry  and  scholarship,  James  Russell  Lowell. 

^^^ — Tliree  Score  Years:  an  Autobiography;  containing  Incidents  of  Voyages 
^nd  Travels,  including  Six  Years  in  a  Man  of  War,  details  of  the  War  between 
Ue  United  States  and  the  Algerine  Government,  Bombardment  of  Algiers  by 
Xiord  Ezmouth,  and  its  Subjugation  by  the  French.    Also,  'J' wo  Years  in  Cal- 
ifornia, a  Visit  to  the  Crimea  during  the  Bombardment  and  Capture  of  Se- 
iMistopol,  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt     With 
Illustrations.    By  Samuel  F.  Holbrook.    12mo.,  pp.  504.    Boston  :  James 
French  &  Co. 

Captain  Holbrook,  the  author  of  this  volume,  is  now  in  the  64th  year  of  his 

J,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  few  men  in  the  American  navy,  or  in  the  mer- 

itilc  marine,  have  had  a  larger  experience  in  travel,  and  whose  lives  lurnish 

ich  abundant  materials  for  varied  and  interesting  narrative.    Aside  from  the 

^^liaraeteristic  incidents  in  the  eventful  life  of  a  sailor,  which  are  here  recorded  in 

^^  simple,  natural,  and  unartistic  style,  and  therefore  all  the  more  attractive,  the 

'^^ork  is  rich  in  **  thoughts  and  things,"  anecdotes  and  sketches,  well  calculated 

^lot  only  to  enchain  the  attention,  but  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  general  reader. 

^\ve  arc  glad  to  learn  that  we  may  expect  hereafter  another  volume,  which  will 

contain  **  much  of  an  amusing  and  entertaining  character,  besides  the  showing  up 

^f  certain  personages,  which  have  been  omitted  "  in  the  autobiography  *'  for  the 

"want  of  room.*' 

31. — The  Hog;  a  Treatise  on  the  Breeds,  Management,  Feeding,  and  Medical 
Treatment  of  Swine,  with  directions  for  Salting  Pork,  and  Curing  Bacon  and 
Hams.  By  Wm.  Youatt,  V.  S.,  author  of  "  the  Horse,"  "  Cattle,"  "  Sheep," 
"the  Dog,"  etc,  and  W.  C.  L.  Martin,  Member  of  the  Iloyal  Zoological  So- 
ciety. Illustrated  with'Cngravings  drawn  from  life  by  William  Harvey,  liq. 
Edited  by  A.  Stbvens.    12mo.,  pp.  231.    New  York  :  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  has  combined  in  one  the  two  volumes  of  "  Youatt  on 
the  Hog,"  and  *•  Martin  on  the  Hog,"  with  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  full 
substance  of  both,  and  thus  forming  the  best  volume  on  the  subject  of  the  hog 
now  extant 
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32.— Greece  and  the  Qreehs  of  the  Present  Day.  By  Edmuhd  About.  Tria 
lated  by  Authority.     12mo.,  pp.  360.     New  York  :  Curtis  &  Miller. 

Mr.  About's  book  was  published  in  Paris  in  1854.  and  the  present  cditioD.  w 
believe,  is  a  reprint  from  an  English  translation.  In  plancinf^  over  it,  we  everf 
where  perceive  that  not  only  is  the  author  himself  displeased  with  everything  u 
Greece  and  its  people,  but  that  he  is  desirous  to  instil  his  views  into  his  readen 
His  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  are  constantly  repeated,  but  his  chronic  com 
plaint  is  so  generally  accompanied  by  vivacity  and  humor,  that  the  reader  i 
affected  by  mirth  rather  than  by  any  feeling  of  sympathy  either  for  the  autbo 
or  the  subjects  of  his  sketches.  The  translator  (as  well  as  the  author)  insist 
that  the  statements  contained  in  this  book  are  true ;  but  we  are  not  ioelined  t< 
believe  that  they  will  find  much,  H"  any,  credence,  until  they  are  corroborated  bj 
travelers  of  undoubted  reliability  and  impartiality.  In  the  recent  work  of  Ml 
Henry  M.  Baird,  (noti(!ed  in  the  Mei chants'  Magazine  for  October,  18.56.  vol 
XXXV.,  p.  5'J(3.)  on  "Modern  Greece,"  its  author  says  that  he  •*  has  taken  grrea 
satisfaction  in  clironiclini]:  the  unexampled  progress  of  the  Greek  race  in  civil 
izAtion  and  ititi.iligonce,"  and  ,£:encrally  presents  us  with  statements  entirely  con 
tradictury  ti»  those  in  tie  volume  of  Mr.  About. 

33. —  Chfiraclcrislics  of  Womaji,  Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical.  By  Mrs.  Jami 
SON,  author  of  the  "  Diary  of  an  Eiiuyw,*'  etc.     Boston  :  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

The  lovers  of  Shaksp'.-arean  literature  will  be  grateful  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  tl 
author,  for  the  labor  she  has  bestowed  in  the  enlargement  and  revision  of  be 
agreeable  diTmeations  of  Shaksjioare's  women,  and  also  to  the  accomplished  poi 
lishers  for  another  gem  added  to  their  choice  library  in  "  blue  and  jrold  ;''  thi 
illustrating  the  mercantile  phrase  or  fact  of  putting  up  *^  choice  articles  in  ran 
packagts."  Slu^  brings  her  womon  of  Shakspeare  under  four  cla.'^ses,  and  quoti 
the  examples  of  each  from  Shakspearc's  women,  which  embraces  "  Characters  i 
Intellect,"  •'  Characters  of  Passion  and  Imagination,"  **  Characters  of  the  Affa 
lions,"  and  "  Historical  Characters."  This  volume  is  to  be  followed  by  Mr 
Jameson's  •*  Diny  of  an  Euuyee,"  aud  '*  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  in  the  same  chast 
and  beuutiiul  uttire. 

34. — The  Desert  of  Sinai :  Notes  of  a  Spring  Journey  from  Cairo  to  Becrshebo 
By  HoRATius  BoNAR,  D.  I).,  of  Kelso,  Scotland.  12mo.,  pp.  408.  Nci 
York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 

The  autluT,  accompanied  by  a  clc  rgyman  and  two  other  friends,  occupied  fiv 
months  in  his  journey,  commencing  in  DeccmbcT,  18r)5.  His  entertaining  nam 
tive  literally  consists  of  the  "  notes  "  of  his  journey,  which  were  all  taken  on  Um 
spot,  generally  on  the  back  of  the  camel,  aud  extended  afterwards.  In  no  caa 
was  memory  alone  trusted  to,  but  all  was  noted  down,  however  briefly,  at  th 
moment. 

35. —  The  Moral  Philosophy  of  Coiirt^^hip  and  Mirriage.    Designed  as  a  com 

E anion  to  the  "  Physiology  «jf  Marriage."   By  the  same  author.   Pimo..  pp.  30'! 
k^stou  :  John  P.  Jewctt  &  Co. 

If  the  precepts  laid  down  in  this  volume  wTre  carefully  considered,  and  wer 
embraced  by  all  who  were  of  a  suitable  age  for  courtship  or  marriage,  great  gooi 
would  result,  to  the  ei.tire  community.  The  author  has  aimed  to  render  his  it 
marks,  esi>ecially  on  the  proper  and  n^Hidful  qualifications  for  marriage,  as  invitioj 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  and  tlius  he  has  introduced  many  anecdote 
by  way  of  illustration. 

36._77,f;  Standard  Sprller;  containing  Exercises  for  Oral  Spelling  l)y  Writiii| 
from  Dictation,  in  >Nhicli  the  ReprL sen Ui tive  Words  and  the  Anouialou.-  Word 
of  the  English  Language  are  so  Classified  as  to  Indicate  their  I^rouuneiatioi 
and  to  be  fixed  in  the  Memory  by  Association.  By  Epes  Sargent,  anthc 
of  "  the  Standard  Speaker,"  and  the  Standard  Series  of  Readers.  Filth  thos 
sand.     I2mo.,  pp.  168.     Boston :  l*hillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 
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Art.  I.— POLITICAL   ECONOHL* 

OHAPrm  Ti. 
XFFB0T8     07     A     MIXED     0 U R B S N O T . 

Xir  our  last  chapter  we  commenced  an  examination  into  the  nature  and 
^cts  of  a  mixed  currency.     We  now  continue  and  conclude  the  subjeot. 

In.  A  mixed  currency  causes  great  fluctuations  in  the  interest  o/monej^^ 
much  enhances  its  average  rate. 
^     This  must  follow  as  a  consequence  of  what  we  have  before  shown.    If 
^  no  stimulates  demand  at  one  time,  and  paralyzes  it  at  another,  it  would 
^^torally  follow  that  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  equally  fluctuating ; 
^d  practically,  we  find  that  it  has  always  been  so  wherever  such  a  cur- 
^ncy  has  existed.    Every  person  familiar  with  the  business  of  this  coon- 
^ly  for  the  last  forty  years,  must  know  that  there  have  been  occasional 
Periods  within  that  time  when  money,  in  the  great  marts  of  trade,  was 
^orth  no  more  than  5  per  cent  per  annum,  and  a  drug  at  that ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  have  been  corresponding  periods  when  money,  to 
^1  who  must  raise  it  at  the  market  price,  would  cost  1 8  per  cent  and  up- 
wards ;  and  that,  between  these  extremes,  the  rate  of  interest  has  been 
constantly  vibrating.    Now,  this  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  a  mixed 

•  For  ehapter  L,  0e«  Merchants*  Magatine  for  March;  for  chapter  iL,  see  same  for  Maj;  fix 
iiuipter  UL,  fee  tame  for  June,  1857,  (toI.  zxxtL,  pp.  97S-282,  547-552,  and  669-677;)  for  chapter 
1t^  tM  Mune  for  Jtdj ;  and  for  chapter  r.,  see  same  for  Augoat,  (toL  zxxtIL,  pp.  24-S8  and  159-lH) 

SsBATA^-Jnly  nomber,  page  99,  for  **amblgaltons**  read  ubiqaitoiui;  on  page  83,  for  **  1198*^ 
i«t41i9B;  OB  PH«  <>•  ^  **int«Uigfnt**  read  inteUlgibla. 
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currency.  If  it  does  cause  a  vast  extension  of  credit,  it  must  cause  a 
great  demand  for  money  to  meet  those  credits ;  and  the  demand  for  money 
to  pay  debts  is  an  imperative  demand,  and  cannot  be  postponed.  A  man 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  in  immediate  distress  for  money  with  which  to  purchase 
merchandise,  but  he  is  often  so  for  money  to  meet  his  notes  at  the  bank. 
He  would  never  think  of  paying  2  per  cent  per  month  for  money  to  buy 
goods  with,  but  will  often  pay  that  for  the  means  of  sustaining  his  credit 
Now,  as  a  mixed  currency  so  vastly  extends  the  whole  credit  system,  as  it 
alternately  makes  money  very  plenty  and  very  scarce,  it  must  of  necessity 
cause  corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and,  on  an  aver- 
age, greatly  increase  it.  But  the  rate  of  interest  is  not  only  thus  contin- 
ually varying,  but  is,  in  fact,  describing  a  cycle.  Starting  at  zero,  the  low 
point  we  have  here  indicated — 5  per  cent-— it  rises  by  irregular  steps  till 
it  has  attained  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  then  descends 
to  the  original  point  of  departure.  Like  the  currency  it  represents,  it  is 
never  for  a  long  time  stationary,  never  natural.  The  caprices  and  inter- 
ests of  those  who  manufacture  credit  money  cause  its  extraordinary  rise, 
and  the  laws  of  trade  at  length  come  in  to  force  its  return  to  the  natural 
rate,  (which,  in  the  United  States,  may  be  assumed  to  be  6  per  cent ;)  but 
the  excess  of  the  advance  that  has  been  created,  by  its  reaction  brings 
ithe  rate  down  to  something  less  than  the  natural  point  But  it  never 
Jong  remains  there.  Money  soon  becomes  worth  the  legal  rate,  and  will 
<jontinue  to  command  that  rate,  or  more,  according  to  the  demand. 

The  cycle  usually  requires  a  period  of  about  seven  years  for  its  com- 
jjletien,  but  disturbing  causes  may  accelerate  or  retard  a  monetary  revo- 
lution ;  so  that  no  person,  however  shrewd,  can  tell  when  the  different 
■points  will  be  attained.  The  general  result  is  certain,  the  time  of  its  oc- 
currence contingent  Without  professing  absolute  accuracy,  we  give  the 
following  as  an  approximation  : — 

The  rate  of  interest  for    i  a  year  will  be  6  per  cent  per  annum aggregate        2| 

The  rate  of  interest  for  1    year  will  be      6  per  cent  per  annum 6 

The  rate  of  interest  for  1    year  will  be      6  per  cent  per  annum 8 

The  rate  of  interest  for  1^  years  will  be  12  per  cent  per  annum.     .   18 

The  rate  of  interest  for  1    year  will  be    18  per  cent  per  annum 18 

The  rate  of  intere>t  fur  1    year  will  be    12  per  cent  per  annum It 

The  rate  of  interest  for  1    year  will  be     6  per  cent  per  annum 6 

For  the  seren  years 70| 

Or  10  per  cent  annually. 

Permanent  loans  on  mortgages  and  the  like  are  not  included  in  the 
above  estimate,  as  they  are  not  usually  influenced,  to  any  great  extent,  by 
the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  the  monetary  world.  We  appeal  with  entire 
confidence  to  men  of  business,  whether  this  estimate  does  not  mainly 
correspond  with  facts  within  their  experience.  We  do  not  say  that,  with 
a  value-money  currency,  there  would  be  no  variations  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest; but  we  do  aftirm  that,  with  a  mixed  currency,  these  variations  are 
greater,  and  the  average  rate  much  higher.  And  this,  we  think,  will  not 
be  disputed.  It  may  be  objected,  by  those  who  know  little  (practically) 
of  money  affairs,  that  the  legal  rate  of  interest  being  at  6  or  7  per  cent 
generally,  and  the  greater  part  of  all  loans  being  made  through  banks  re- 
stricted by  law,  the  average  rates  cannot  be  so  high  as  we  have  supposed. 
To  this  we  reply,  that  le^^  restrictions  alter  the  case  but  little.     Monflj 
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^i^^^y%  does  bring  what  it  is  worth  for  the  time  being — law  or  no  law-^ 
*^^^  all  attempts  to  fix  the  price  of  money  are  worse  than  nugatory. 
^^^,  A  mixed  currency  can  never  be  relied  upon  by  the  business  commu' 


^t*hi8  we  have  already,  incidentally,  shown,  if  we  have  proved  such  a 
cunrency  to  be  a  vacillating  one,  but  the  point  is  so  important  that  we 
propose  to  consider  it  as  a  distinct  proposition.  Mixed-currency  banks 
™^^«y8  owe  a  larger  sum  payable  on  demand,  than  they  have  money  on 
"^^^d  to  pay  with.  They  always  promise  to  pay  specie  for  all  claims  made 
^Pon  them,  when  it  is  generally  true  of  them  that,  if  one-half  their  debts 
'JJ^i-e  demanded  at  once,  they  would  be  obliged  to  suspend  payment 
^^-fee,  for  an  example,  the  banks  of  Massachusetts  : — 

J^^fflc,  io  October  last,  by  official  returns,  had  in  circulation ^26  544,315  60 

**^y  owed  their  depositors 28,437,266  M 

Total  immediately  liabilities $49,981,672  49 

To  meet  these,  they  had  only 4,656,671  41 

"four  millions  and  a  half  to  pay  fifty  millions  with  1 
l^ow,  that  they  were  legally  liable  to  be  called  on  for  the  whole  of  the 
iy  millions  is  certain ;  that  they  might  actually  be  called  on  for  a  larj^e 
J  ^^^rt  of  this  is  equally  true.  The  amount  deposited  in  banks  is  a  more 
^  ^]^>mediate  liability  than  their  bills  in  circulation,  for  the  latter  are  scat- 
l^^^^ed  over  the  country,  while  the  former  is  generally  due  to  those  near 
6  banks,  and  may  be  drawn  by  checks  at  any  moment,  and  to  a  great 
tent  will  be,  in  case  of  an  extraordinary  demand  for  money. 
The  individual  who  should  owe  1)60,000  of  borrowed  money,  for  which 
'^  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment,  and  had  only  |4,600  to 
«y  with,  would  not  be  thought  in  a  very  eligible  or  safe  condition  ;  yet 
>ich  is  the  position  of  most  of  the  banks  in  this  country.  And  we  ask, 
8  it  not  true  that  they  are  not  reliable  ?  We  do  not  say  that  they  are 
ot 4q/e,  that  their  promises  will  not  eventually  all  be  met;  that  is  not 
be  present  question.  Have  the  business  men,  the  merchants  and  mana- 
'^lacturers,  sufficient  assurance  that  these  banks  will  afford  them  at  all  times 
^%he  reasonable  accommodation  they  require  ?  The  banks  profess  to  sup- 
^^y  the  community  with  money ;  can  they  be  depended  upon  for  this  ? 
After  having  expanded  the  currency  until  they  have  involved  the  whole 
community  greatly  in  debt,  and  so  raised  prices  that  it  requires  many 
times  the  natural  amount  of  money  to  meet  the  existing  state  of  things, 
can  the  banks  continue  to  furnish  the  same  amount  of  currency  to  enable 
them  to  discharge  their  obligations  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  as  soon  as  there 
is  a  demand  on  the  banks  of  Massachusetts — as  they  were  situated  last 
October,  and  probably  still  are — for  one  million  of  specie,  that  moment 
they  must  stop  all  discounts.  They  are  expanded  more  than  10  to  1,  in- 
ending  their  indebtedness  for  deposits,  and  they  must  loan  out  nothing, 
Redeem  their  own  bills  as  fast  as  possible,  and  take  care  of  themselves ; 
^nd  should- another  and  another  million  be  called  for,  they  must  contract 
^  rapidly  that  ruin  will  stare  business  men  in  the  face ;  the  weaker  banks 
^111  begin  to  fail,  the  sound  (?)  banks  will  be  run  upon,  and,  to  save  geat 
^ral  destruction,  there  must  be  a  general  suspension.  This  has  happened 
time  and  again  in  this  country.  Most  banks  chartered  prior  to  1840  have 
suspended  at  least  two  or  three  times,  and  must  suspend  as  many  times 
inoro  in  an  equal  number  of  years.    The  Bank  of  England  suspended  in 
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1696  for  two  years,  and  again  in  1797  for  twenty-two  years.  The  Bank 
of  France,  incorporated  in  1803,  suspended  in  1848,  and  is  certain  to  sus- 
pend again  before  long.  The  banks  are  not  to  blame  for  this ;  it  is,  as  we 
have  before  said,  the  fault  of  the  st/stem.  But  we  need  not  suppose  a 
general  suspension  to  show  that  mixed-currency  banks  are  not  reliable. 
They  do  far  more  mischief  to  the  community  when  they  do  not  suspend 
than  when  they  do ;  for  in  the  partial  contractions,  that  occur  once  in 
every  few  years,  they  throw  all  the  distress  and  all  the  loss  on  the  public. 
Unable  to  accommodate  their  customers,  they  drive  them  "into  the 
streets " — or  into  bankruptcy.  That  such  has  been  the  past  history  of 
this  system,  we  assert ;  that  it  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  such  a 
currency,  we  hope  we  have  proved ;  and,  therefore,  our  position  that 
mixed-currency  banks  are  not  reliable  we  believe  established.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  the  more-reflecting  and  far-seeing  have  any  doubts  on  this 
subject.  .  Such  have  long  felt  the  evils  of  which  we  speak.  But  the 
masses  of  the  people  have  no  suspicions  of  the  very  delusive  character  of 
the  currency  they  daily  use.  They  have  become  so  accustomed  to  peri- 
odical convulsions  as  to  regard  them  as  inevitable,  and  even  necessarily 
incident  to  a  normal  condition  of  currency  and  trade. 

V.  A  mixed  currency  has  a  constant  tendency  to  drive  tJie  value  money 
out  of  the  country. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  The  precious  metals  follow  the  laws  of  value 
in  the  same  manner  as  every  other  commodity.  They  go  where  they 
have  the  greatest  power  in  exchange.  If  in  this  country  they  have,  as 
currency,  in  fact,  but  one-third  of  their  actual  value,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  credit  money  into  the  circulation,  they  will  go,  in  obedience  to 
the  immutable  laws  of  trade,  to  other  countries  where  they  command 
their  full  value.  Wherever  a  mixed  currency  exists,  the  value  money,  or 
specie,  is  of  no  more  current  value ;  that  is,  has  no  more  power  in  ex- 
change than  the  credit  money ;  they  both  together  form  the  currency, 
and  one  will  purchase  just  as  much  of  any  kind  of  property  as  the  other. 
Now,  then,  if  there  be  any  country  with  which  the  United  States  trades 
which  uses  specie  money  only,  or  a  currency  less  diluted  than  our  own, 
our  specie  will  inevitably  flow  off  to  that  country.  With  freedom  of  ex- 
change, every  commodity  will  find  that  market  where  it  has  the  highest 
power  in  exchange.  If  then,  we  have,  by  means  of  a  mixed  currency, 
reduced  our  dollar  to  the  power  of  33  J-  cents  here,  as  is  generally  the 
fact,  the  tendency  will  be  to  expel  it  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  currency 
were  altogether  value  money,  specie  would  have  no  more  tendency  to  flow 
out  than  to  flow  in.  Observe,  in  this  connection,  one  striking  fact  The 
specie  in  all  the  banks  in  1848  was  46,000,000 ;  in  1856  it  was  60,000,000 ; 
increase  in  eight  years,  14,000,000  only — while,  in  that  time,  we  had 
produced  in  California  some  300,000,000  of  gold,  thus  showing  that  of 
all  that  amount  not  a  twentieth  part  has  been  retained  in  the  country  a» 
a  basis  for  our  paper  money  currency.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  popular 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  mixed  currency,  that  it  does  expel  specie,  and 
furnishes  a  cheaper  and  therefore  more  desirable  article  in  its  stead.  Now 
we  do  not  say  that  if  we  had  none  but  specie-money  banks  all  the  gold 
of  California  would  remain  in  this  country  as  a  circulating  medium. 
Quite  otherwise.  Gold  is  now  one  of  the  productions  of  the  United 
States  as  much  as  cotton  or  wheat,  and  like  them,  in  a  normal  condition 
of  the  currency,  would  be  exported  on  the  same  principle,  viz.,  becama 
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foreigners  needed  it  more  than  we  did.  What  we  do  say  is,  that  by  our 
present  system  we  drive  out  that  proportion  of  our  annual  product  which 
is  legitimately  required,  and  would  otherwise  remain  with  us  as  currency. 
VL  A  mixed  currency  counteracts  the  infiuence  of  protective  duties^  and 
retardt  the  natural  growth  of  manufactures. 

This  we  will  endeavor  to  show  by  an  illustration.     Suppose  that  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  broadcloth  can  be  afforded  by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  de- 
li?ered  at  New  York,  for  two  dollars  per  yard ;  the  same  article  might  be 
made  in  this  country,  but  would  cost  two  dollars  a  yard,  without  any  profit 
whatever.    Of  course,  then,  we  cannot  afford  to  make  the  article.    The 
government,  in  order  to  encourage  its  production  here,  lays  a  duty  upon 
the  imported  article  of  fifty  cents  per  yard,  but  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lishes banks  which  manufacture  a  mixed  currency,  and  double  or  treble 
the  natural  amount  of  money.     The  American  manufacturer  now  pro- 
ceeds to  erect  his  mills,  but  wages  and  materials  have  so  advanced  in 
price,  by  the  expansion  of  the  currency,  that  it  costs  him  25  to  50  per 
cent  m-jre  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done.     He  builds  machinery,  but 
this  also  costs  him  proportionably  high.     He  proceeds  to  purchase  raw 
materials,  and  employ  labor  in  manufacturing,  but  all  are  advanced  in 
pnce,  for  the  same  reason.     Ilis  own  expenses  for  living  are  also  higher; 
and,  should  he  be  obliged  to  hire  money,  that  must  also  have  advanced  in 
pnce,  or  rate  of  interest.    Under  these  circumstances,  he  cannot  make 
the  cloth  so  as  to  afford  a  profit,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  he  should 
clamor  for  more  protection.     Uut  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  causes 
tnat  have  advanced  the  expenses  of  living  and,  consequently,  of  labor, 
'yl'  equally  have  advanced  the  price  of  broadcloth.     Not  so.     The  price 
of  the  broadcloth  will  be  determined  by  the  rate  at  which  it  can  be 
**«^rd^jj  |jy  1^1,^  foreign  manufacturer,  and  if  he  can  pay  the  duty  of  fifty 
cents  per  yard,  and  yet  obtain  a  fair  profit  on  his  goods,  he  will  send  all 
''^^J^arkef  demands. 

f  tiere  is  another  view  of  the  matter.    Suppose  we  would  export  our 

P  aio  cottons,  for  example,  to  India.    We  there  meet  the  English  article 

^*^^  nnder  a  currency  two  or  three  times  as  valuable  as  our  own,  which 

^  Consequently  be  afforded  for  less,  since  with  the  same  amount  of  the 

^^^y  o(  India,  {%,  e.,  value  money,)  the  English  manufacturer  can  pay 

^uch  more  labor  in  England  than  the  American  manufacturer  can  in 

.1  r^^ica.     It  is  true  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  lower  in  England  than  in 

*  Country ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  England  has  the  very  great  advan- 

J*o^  of  a  currency  nearer  the  currency  of  international  exchange,  which 

*>^ay8  strictly  value  money.     In  such  a  state  of  things,  not  all  the 

*^  that  ever  were  or  ever  will  be  imposed  can  adequately  protect  our 

.^^^factures.     So  far  as  they  have  arisen  or  flourished,  it  has  been  in 

^,z^  of  these  disadvantages. 

♦L  ^®  government  has  held  out  promises  by  its  protective  duties,  while 
j^  V>anks  have  been  pursuing  a  system  which  has  been  continually  coun- 
^^''^ling  those  duties,  and  rendering  the  manufacturing  business  one  of 
P^^t  uncertainty  and  perplexity. 

.    ^11.  Finully^  as  implying  and  creating  all  these  evilSy  a  mixed  currency 
'^ot  a  self-regulated  currency, 
M^e  lay  down  these  propositions : — 

^8t  That  a  value  currency  regulates  itself  by  the  exportation  or  im- 
P^^i^tation  of  money,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
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and  also  by  the  adaptation  of  the  precious  metals  to  other  uses,  (as  for 
ornaments,  plate,  etc.,)  and  thus  preserves  the  integrity  of  prices,  by  pre- 
serving its  own  proper  proportion  to  the  wants  of  commerce. 

2d.  The  introduction  of  credit  money  deranges  the  effect  of  every  law 
of  value  upon  a  currency.  Not  possessing  a  full,  absolute  value,,  but  a 
partial  and  fictitious  one,  it  is  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  value.  Where 
a  mixed  currency  exists,  the  substitution  of  credit  for  value  money  is  un- 
restricted by  any  laws  whatever ;  specie  flows  out,  and  cannot  come  in^ 
though  there  be  a  great  want  of  it ;  the  credit-money  part  of  the  currency, 
as  it  does  not  increase  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  law  of  demand, 
cannot  be  diminished  by  the  law  of  supply ;  there  being  no  demand  for 
it  abroad,  it  will  not  be  thus  diminished,  and  it  cannot,  from  its  nature, 
be  converted  into  any  use  than  that  of  a  currency ;  consequently — 

3d.  All  expansions  of  a  mixed  currency,  as  they  are  not  restricted  by 
cost  of  production,  (as  is  the  case  with  specie,)  as  they  are  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  thousands  of  bank  directors,  acting  without  concert  and 
in  competition,  will  not  be  limited  by  the  laws  of  value,  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  unnatural  and  exaggerated ;  all  contractions,  being  reactions,  often 
increased  by  panic,  and  unrestrained  by  any  general  system  of  conserva- 
tive measures,  will  be  harsh,  violent,  and  ruinous. 

We  have  extended,  thus  far,  our  considerations  of  the  nature  and  eflfecta 
of  a  mixed  currency.  We  have  seen  that,  from  its  nature,  it  must  be 
constantly  fluctuating  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  consequently  produce 
certain  evils  which  we  have  enumerated.  None  of  the  positions  we  have 
taken  will,  perhaps,  be  disputed  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
yet  it  may  and  will  be  contended  that,  admitting  all  these  disadvantages, 
It  still  confers  great  benefits  on  the  community.  These  alleged  benefits 
it  is  now  our  purpose  to  consider. 

1st.  '*That  this  system  increases  the  capital  of  a  country,  and  makes 
money  plenty."  • 

This  is  a  popular  idea.  No  bank,  however,  of  any  kind,  whether  a  yalue 
or  a  mixed  currency  bank,  can  increase  the  capital  of  a  country  one  dol- 
lar. Let  us  look  at  the  matter.  All  that  banks  can  do  is  to  collect  cap- 
ital from  one  class  of  persons  and  loan  it  to  another.  Capital,  in  whf2b- 
ever  form,  can  only  be  created  by  labor,  and  banks  do  not  perform  labor. 
OflScers  of  such  institutions  do  not  create  wheat,  or  cotton,  or  dollars. 
They  only  gather  together  that  which  others  have  produced.  Whatevei 
exists  in  society  they  may  concentrate  in  a  favored  locality,  but  they  can- 
not increase  the  quantity  unless  they  go  to  work,  and  by  labor  create  a 
value.  So  it  is  not  true,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  that  banks  of  any 
kind  increase  the  capital  of  the  country.  Mixed-currency  do,  indeed,  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  currency,  but  this  is  done  by  promising  to  pay 
more  specie  than  they  have  on  hand.  They  issue  their  own  indebtedness, 
which  they  exchange  for  the  indebtedness  of  others,  and  thus  increase  the 
general  credits.  Even  this  increase  of  money  is  nominal.  We  have  be- 
fore shown  that  the  whole  amount  issued  has  no  more  power  than  the 
specie  on  which  it  is  based.  The  over-issue  has  so  raised  prices  and  in- 
creased credits  that,  in  proportion  to  the  demand^  money  is  as  scarce  ai 
before.  The  term  **  plentiful,"  when  applied  to  money,  is  altogether  rela- 
tive ;  money  is  plentiful  or  scarce  according  to  the  demand  for  it.  No 
fact  is  more  demonstrable  than  that  the  more  credit  money  there  is  in 
circulation,  the  scarcer  the  ciiculating  medium.    By  the  stimulating  na- 
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ture  of  credit  money,  the  demand  increases  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
currency  itself,  so  that  it  is  actually  true,  as  all  business  men  know,  that 
the  pressure  for  money  is  greatest,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  highest^  when 
tbe  banks  are  at  the  highest  point  of  expansion.  This  has  been  frequently 
verified. 

There  will  be,  however,  a  time  during  each  cycle  of  such  a  currency 

when  money  is  really  more  plenty  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  none 

but  value  money.     It  is  when  the  banks  are  in  /AejwoceM  of  inflation. 

During  that  period,  vieing,  as  they  do,  with  each  other  in  getting  up  a 

large  circulation,  money  will  be  plenty  and  very  easily  obtained ;  but 

when  the  inflation  has  taken  place,  the  demand  will  soon  greatly  outrun 

the  supply,  and  from  that  time  until  a  full  contraction  has  come  about, 

and  the  currency  is  nearly  restored  to  its  natural  limit,  money  will  be 

**carce,  and  bear  an  enhanced  rate  of  interest.     So  that,  on  the  whole, 

money,  instead  of  being  more  plentiful  and  cheap,  will  be  actually  scarcer 

and  higher.     All  this  is  apparent  on  the  very  face  of  the  thing,  and  might 

*^  proved  by  numerous  statistics. 

}^  hardly  seems  worth  the  while  farther  to  combat  the  fallacy  that 
mued- currency  banks  increase  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  make 
money  plenty,  the  idea  itself  being  so  absurd ;  yet  nothing  is  more  gene- 
"^^  believed,  or  exerts  a  greater  influence  in  sustaining  the  mixed-cur- 
rency system. 

2d.  *'  That  a  mixed  currency  is  cheaper  than  specie,  and  thus  a  great 
«avm^  to  the  country  is  made  by  its  use." 

A^t  us  examine  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  currency  of  the  United  States, 
where  this  kind  of  currency  is  more  extended  than  anywhere  else.  First, 
J«t  us  find  what  the  assumed  saving  is : — 

£*"■  ;  hole  paper  currency  is $1 96,000,000 

**!>«»«  ID  banks 59,000,0C0 

Balance |1.S6,000,000 

Y*^   the  last  sum,  as  "it  costs  nothing,  the  country  saves  the  interest, 

j^li  it  would  lose  if  it  were  all  specie."     Such  is  the  argument,  if  we 
^^rstand  the  matter. 

^ti«  interest  on  S^l 36,000,000,  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  is  $8,160,000. 
•^^  "^^  had  a  population  of  rising  25,000,000,  it  is  a  saving  equal  to  about 
J^^'"^^-three  cents  to  each  person.  This,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  cannot 
^  ^  momentous  matter,  very  deeply  affecting  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
^^  ^  great  people ;  in  truth,  it  will  appear  a  matter  of  very  little  import- 
*'^?^,  even  if  it  were  real. 

*^Ut,  in  the  second  place,  by  using  this  kind  of  currency,  we  expand  its 
^^^Xxtity,  80  that  at  least  *76,000,000  of  this  amount  is  mere  inflation,  of 
^?^  J^ossible  utility.  The  interest  (which  the  people  pay  on  this  sum  and 
^'^^^h  is  all  lost)  we  will  reckon  at  6  per  cent,  though  in  fact  they  pay  8, 
?^^  it  will  amount  to  $4,500,000  per  annum.  Now,  this  must  be  deducted 
"^^Xi  the  $8,160,000  before  mentioned,  leaving  only  $3,060,000,  or  G  per 
?®^t;  interest  on  $61,000,000,  reducing  the  "'saving'*''  to  about  tit'teen  cents 
rj*"   ^ach  individual  1     To  make  this  "  saving,''^  then,  we  encounter  all  the 

^'^endous  derangements,  fluctuations,  and  losses  involved  in  the  use  of 
*  ^^ixed  currency. 

^ut,  thirdly,  this  saving,  if  made,  must  be  very  unequally  distributed 
^^ODgstthe  people.     For  from  1836  to  1842  it  is  estimated,  by  those 
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having  the  hest  means  of  knowing*,  that  the  people  of  this  country  lost 
fifty  millions  in  broken-bank  bills,  and  this  loss  is  continually  going  on, 
though  not  at  so  appalling  a  rate.  The  constant  loss  by  worn-out  bills 
(not  "to  the  country,"  indeed,  but  to  somebody  in  the  country)  is  immense; 
every  bank  that  has  been  in  existence  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  finds, 
on  winding  up  its  affairs,  that  from  $5,000  to  $^20,000  of  its  bills  are  never 
presented  for  redemption ;  they  have  been  lost  to  the  holders.  If  we  have 
1,398  banks,  (and  branches,)  what  must  be  the  aggregate  loss  to  the  people 
from  this  circumstance  alone  ?  Probably  the  loss  from  counterfeits  is  still 
greater.  But  it  may  be  urged  that  "  by  using  paper  money  we  save  the 
the  loss  which  must  take  place  by  the  abrasion  of  a  specie  currency  if  that 
were  used."  But  would  not  this  saving  be  equally  great  with  a  value 
curency,  t.  c,  paper  as  the  representation  of  an  equal  amount  of  specie  ? 
But  how  great  is  the  loss  by  abrasion — what  is  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
gold  currency  ?  Mr.  Page,  a  distinguished  Englisn  writer,  has,  from  the 
reports  of  American  and  British  mints,  ascertained  that  the  loss  on  gold 
coin  is  only  equal  to  4.61  per  cent  in  a  century^  which  is  less  than  one- 
twentieth  per  cent  per  annum ;  so  that  of  every  $100  coined  at  any  given 
time,  $95.39  will  remain  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  years!  At  4.61  per 
cent  loss  by  abrasion,  if  gold  were  substituted  for  omt  whole  paper  currency 
of  195,000,000,  the  saving  would  be  less  than  four  mills  annually  to  each 
inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  Besides,  does  anybody  suppose  that 
196,000,000  of  ^/?cr  money  can  be  kept  in  circulation,  renewed  from  time 
to  time  as  it  wears  out,  for  so  small  a  sum  ?  Far  from  it.  The  "  abrasion" 
of  paper  money  occasions  a  far  higher  charge  on  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, than  a  specie  currency. 

But,  fourthly,  what  must  be  the  expense  of  maintaining  all  the  officers 
and  managers  of  these  1,398  banks,  with  the  incidental  charges  of  the 
same  ?  Why,  at  $3,000  each,  and  that  is  a  moderate  calculation,  it  would 
be  $4,194,000  per  annum. 

The  subject  might  be  followed  out  still  more  extensively,  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary, and  our  limits  permitted. 

3.  "  That  this  country  has  prospered  under  a  mixed  currency  in  a  higher 
degree  tlian  any  other,  and  this  currency,  by  making  money  more  plenty, 
has  been  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  prosperity." 

Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  in  his  "  letters  addressed  to  cotton  manufiao- 
turers,"  written  some  years  since,  exposes  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  in 
a  forcible  manner,  he  says  : — 

"  The  country  has  prospered  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  country P 

The  currency  consists  almost  entirely  of  paper  promises,  created  without 
limits  by  banks,  and  administered  by  banks  without  control,  or  without 
accountability  ;  therefore^  the  monetary  system  on  which  the  country  has 
acted,  and  is  now  acting,  is  the  cause  of  its  unexampled  prosperity. 

This  is  the  reasoning  process  by  which  the  country,  by  which  a  nation 
of  18,000,000  of  people  claiming  more  than  a  common  share  of  general 
cultivation  and  knowledge — have  been  persuaded — perhaps  we  may  rather 
say  led — not  only  to  tolerate  and  endure,  but  to  support  and  encouage,  a 
system,  which,  whatever  appearances  may  indicate  to  the  contrary,  has 
been  productive  of  an  enormous  amount  of  pecuniary  and  moral  evil. 

That  the  country  has  prospered,  and  that  banks  and  paper  promisee 
have  existed,  are  truths  too  evident  to  be  denied  ;  but  the  admission  of  the 
truth  of  these  assertions  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  belief  in  the  truth  of 
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tHe  inference  drawn  from  that  admission.  The  premises  of  these  rea- 
soners  are  true,  it  is  admitted,  but  to  establish  their  conclusions  upon  a 
sure  foundation,  it  must  be  shown  that  what  they  term  cause  is  anything 
more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  This,  so  far  as  we  have  in  remembrance  the 
^sfl&ya  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  the  system,  has  never  been 
attempted ;  they  have  relied  upon  the  argtnnentam  ad  ignorantiam^  and 
^^  cirgumentum  ad  populum.  The  inconclusiveness  of  the  reasonings  on 
the  subject  of  banking  and  the  currency,  to  which  reference  has  been 
™^e,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case  where  the  fallaciousness  and  absurdity 
will  te  made  manifest  to  the  most  unreflecting  mind. 

**  The  lands  bordering  upon  the  River  Nile  are  remarkable  for  their  (er- 
tility ;  the  pyramids  are  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  consequently,  the 
Pyi'aEimids  are  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  ike  lands  on  the 
bortiers  of  that  river^  Here  is  a  case  where  the  facts  are  so  notorious  or 
80  accessible — namely,  that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  land  in  ques- 
tion arises  not  from  the  presence  of  the  pyramids,  but  the  overflowing 
01  t^e  Nile — that  no  one  could  be  deceived,  or  long  remain  ignorant  of 
the  true  cause  of  that  fertility  ;  consequently,  the  falsity  of  the  reasoning, 
which  attributes  the  quality  of  the  soil  to  another  cause,  is  instantly  per- 
ceived and  refuted.  Mr.  Raguet  has  an  excellent  chapter  on  this  subject, 
itt  ^which  he  examines  the  whole  ground,  and  shows  most  conclusively 
^hat  the  increased  activity  given  by  banks  lending  their  credit  freely, 
does  not  tend  to  the  promotion  of  public  prosperity,  and  to  the  production 
of  wealth,  faster  than  would  otherwise  take  place. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  prospered,  not  in  consequence  of 
tneir  mixed  currency,  but  in  spite  of  it.     The  immense  advantages  of  their 
position,  their  unparalleled  energy  and  industry,  have  given  them  great 
wealth,  notwithstanding  all  the  derangements  of  business  in  which  their 
currency  has  so  frequently  involved  them.     It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
•saume,  and  quite  as  true,  that  the  great  prosperity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple was  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  alcoholic  drinks  they  have  con- 
sumed as  to  this  mixed  currency. 

*.  "  That  mixed-currency  banks  are  favorable  to  young  men,  and  others 
P^w^essing  little  or  no  capital,  and  desiring  credit." 

Whatever  impairs  credit  and  increases  the  risk  of  loaning,  must  be  un- 
«vorable  to  those  who  most  need  to  borrow.  Other  things  being  equal, 
J  must  be  easier  to  get  credit  in  a  community  where  only  one  in  twenty 
^1}  than  where  one  in  five  do ;  the  less  the  risk,  the  less  the  hesitation  in 
pnng  credit  Now,  does  the  credit  money  of  a  mixed  currency  diminish 
^  Hsk  of  general  credits?  Far  from  it.  Common  sense  teaches,  and 
•j*tbtic8  prove,  that  the  hazards  of  credit  must  be  just  in  proporti«»n  to 
y^^  credit  money  of  any  country.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  favorable, 
It  18  adverse  to  all  persons  wanting  the  use  of  capital.  The  hazards  of 
®^t  in  the  United  States  are  at  least  four  times  as  great  as  they  would 
***Qnder  a  value-money  currency.  In  the  State  of  Missouri,  (at  least,  up  to  a 
^^  recent  period,)  there  has  been  but  a  small  proportion  of  mixed  cur- 
^^*  The  State  has  had,  almost  literally,  no  credit  money  ;  no  State  in 
^^  Union,  having  equal  trade,  has  had  so  little  of  the  aid  of  mixed-cur- 
J^y  banks.  And  what  is  the  experience  of  Missouri  ?  Are  credits  more 
^cult  to  be  obtained  than  in  Illinois,  for  example,  where  an  opposite 
*y^tem  has  extensively  prevailed  ?  Has  there  being  more  risk  in  selling 
V^  to  men  in  Missouri  than  in  Illinois  ?     Quite  the  contrary.     The 
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observation  of  the  writer,  after  an  extensive  and  prolonged  experience  in 
business  relations  with  both  States,  is,  that  the  risks  of  credit  in  Illinois 
have  been  at  least  four  times  greater  than  in  Missouri ;  and  he  is  equally 
well  satisfied  that  the  difference  is  owing  more  to  the  difference  in  cur- 
rency than  to  any  and  all  other  causes  combined.    Under  a  value-money 
currency,  any  man  may  be  safely  entrusted  with  capital  on  credit,  whose 
character  for  probity,  and  ability  for  business,  are  undoubted.     But,  under 
a  credit-money  system,  no  matter  what  a  man's  probity  or  capacity  for 
business,  if  he  chances  to  get  caught  in  tb^  meshes  of  a  contraction,  with 
an  amount  of  liabilities  with  which  he  would  have  been  safe  during  the 
expansion,  he  is  a  ruined  man  ;  and,  as  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  when 
the  crisis  would  come,  he  is  the  innocent  victim  of  the  system.     The  man 
who  in  1818  or  1835  owed  $100,000,  and  found  it  easy  to  meet  his  en* 
gagements,  would  very  likely  be  a  bankrupt,  if  he  owed  the  same  amount 
in  1819  or  1836.     But  how  could  he  know  that  it  was  not  as  safe  to  take 
credit  in  1819  and  1836  as  in  1818  and  1835?     Now  capitalists,  if  they 
do  not  know  the  cause,  well  know  the  effects ;  they  understand  that  these 
terrible  periodical  revulsions  do  come,  and  they  know  that  the  consequence 
is  almost  universal  bankruptcy,  and  hence  their  unwillingness  to  loan  their 
funds  on  individual  credit.    But  banks  of  this  description  not  only  injure 
the  credit  of  all  who  borrow  money,  but  they  have  the  effect  of  producing 
a  most  unequal  division  of  the  capital  of  the  country.    Banks,  as  we  have 
before  shown,  create  no  capital,  they  only  collect  it  together ;  and  having 
got  it,  they  loan  it  out,  not  equally  as  the.  wants  of  the  public  demand, 
but  according  to  the  interests  and  caprices  of  the  directors.    A  bank  hav- 
ing a  capital  of  $100,000,  owned  by  one  hundred  individuals,  would  bo 
under  the  control  of  some  seven  or  nine  directors,  who  would  have  the 
loaning  of  all  that  amount,  instead  ©f  the  one  hundred  owners  of  the 
stock.      And  what  would  be  the  natural  consequence  ?     Why,  that  said 
directors  would  help — first  themselves,  then  their  friends,  and  lastly,  the 
public,  if  there  were  any  capital  left,  as  there  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
much,  especially  in  hard  times,  when  the  public  most  want  accx)mmoda- 
.  tion.     Those  who  chanced  to  be  in  favor  would  get  money,  but  bow 
would  it  be  with  the  masses  ?     All  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  bank  investigations  go  to  prove  that  but  very  few  persons  get 
bank  loans.     On  an  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  thirteen  banks  in  Ohio, 
a  few  years  since,  it  was  found  that  their  entire  loans,  amounting  to 
$4,471,865,  were  made  to  but  3,206  persons,  and  of  this  number  169  got 
$1,779,329,  (over  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  about  $10,000  a-piece,)  and 
that  only  one  person  out  of  every  606  in  the  whole  State  got  any !     Many 
banks  in  New  York  and  New  England  have  shown  a  worse  state  of  things; 
sometimes  the  entire  loans  of  a  bank  have  been  monopolized  by  half-a- 
dozen  greedy,  speculating  directors  !     This  system,  so  far  from  assisting 
"young  men"  generally,  as  asserted,  assists  comparatively  few  persons, 
and  those  often  the  richest  in  the  community,  for  such  are  most  likely  to 
have  the  management  of  banks ;   and  thus  enable  them  to  make  great 
monopolies  at  the  expense  of  persons  of  less  capital.     The  immense  dis- 
parity in  the  business  establishments  of  the  present  age,  as  compared  with 
those  of  former  times,  is  owing  greatly  to  this  system  ;  the  few  are  enabled 
to  do  business  on  a  gigantic  scale — the  many  are  unable  to  do  business  at 
all ;  they  are  reduced  to  mere  laborers  for  wages. 
Every  man  who  goes  to  the  bank  must  offer  good  indorsed  paper,  for 
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110  other  is  received,  and  borrow  on  2  to  4  months.    If  one  is  willing  to 
pay  roundly,  has  good  backers,  and  makes  himself  a  profitable  customer 
to  the  bank,  he  soon  becomes  a  large  borrower,  expands  his  business  to 
avast  extent,  gets  the  banks  so  involved  with  him  that  it  must  "  put  him 
through/'  and  he  is  enabled  to  do  a  business,  which  for  the  good  of  society, 
ought  to  be  divided  among  several  persons.    One  way  in  which  men  make 
themselves  "  profitable"  to  the  banks,  and  secure  their  favor,  is  by  leaving 
*  considerable  amount  constantly  on  deposit.     For  example,  a  firm,  wish- 
ing for  frequent  accommodations  at  the  bank,  will  present,  say  $10,000  of 
husiness  paper,  which  is  discounted  with  the  understanding,  expressed  or 
^fflplied,  that  one-half  of  that  amount  shall  remain  permanently  on  deposit, 
*■  *  pledge  of  future  accommodation.     By  tliis  means  the  bank  gets  the 
'^  of  that  amount  of  money.     It  is  a  very  respectable  way  of  getting 
^^T^  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest     It  has  become  a  sort  of  **  general 
J?'®>"  to  which  men  are  expected  to  conform  themselves,  if  they  wish 
'^beral  assistance  from  the  banks.    These  deposits  vary  with  the  extent 
^^  the  depositor's  necessity,  from  a  few  thousands  up  to  thirty  or  fifty 
''^ousand  dollars  each.     It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  we  are 
^J^^bled  to  account  for  the  immense  amount  of  deposits  in  the  banks  of 
**^  great  commercial  cities.   They  are  not  uniformly,  as  we  should  naturally 
^^l^pose,  the  deposits  of  moneys  not  wanted  for  actual  use,  but,  to  a  great 
^"  nt,  "  bonuses"  to  the  banks. 

<A11  these  facts  and  considerations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  an 
or  to  suppose  that  mixed-currency  banks  are  especially  advantageous 
persons  needing  the  loan  of  capital ;  that  in  fact  their  favors  are  dearly 
^^^rchased,  and  counterbalanced  a  thousand-fold  by  the  evils  they  inflict. 
5.  "That  a  mixed  currency,  by  raising  the  rate  of  wages,  is  favorable 
the  laboring  classes." 

We  have  previously,  incidentally,  shown  the  effect  of  an  inflation  of  the 
Vjrrency  upon  wages,  in  the  June  number  of  this  Magazine,  page  672, 
^t  we  now  present  the  argument  at  greater  length.     The  prices  of  all 
^mmodities  on  which  labor  subsists  are  raised  in  price  by  a  mixed  cur- 
"^ncy.    The  wages  of  the  laborer  are  also  raised  by  the  same  cause,  but 
ot  to  the  same  extent — why  ?     Because,  for  all  commodities  there  is  both 
n  actual  and  a  speculative  demand.     Flour,  sugar,  cloth,  every  merchant- 
ble  article  may  be,  and  in  times  of  expansion  is,  bought  up  and  held  on 
Speculation,  and  thus  its  price  enhanced  ;  but  labor  is  not,  and  cannot  be 
an  object  of  speculative  demand.     Consequently,  as  there  is  but  one  de- 
mand for  it,  and  that  the  actual  and  immediate,  while  there  are  two  for 
all  commodities,  wages  will  not  rise  so  much  as  the  latter.    We  should 
reason,  then,  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  there  could  not  be  as 
great  a  rise  in  labor  as  in  merchandize,  since  labor  loses  all  the  difference 
which  the  speculative  demand  causes.     If  we  mistake  not,  the  facts  in  re- 
lation to  this  matter  corresponds  with  this  theory.     To  furnish  some  data, 
the  writer  has  taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  cost  in  Boston  of  ten  diti^erent 
articles  which  laborers  are  supposed  to  want,  at  three  different  periods, 
and  the  rate  of  wages  for  common  laborers  at  the  same  time.     The  result 
is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  we  used  in  an  article  in  the  August 
number  of  the -A/ierc/ianl'  Magazine  iov   1854,  i>nge   181,  when  showing 
the  diflfercnce  between  "  real  and  nominal  wages  :" — 
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Wages  $1 95     Wages  $1    Wi 
per  d*7.  per  daj.       per 

1816.         1840. 

1  bbl.  flour 19  50  $6  SO 

26  Ibe.  sugar 2  26  2  00  X 

10  galls,  molasses 4  20  2  YO  X 

\  bbl.  pork 14  50  8  60  O  < 

l4lb8.coflfee    176  140  14 

28  lbs.  rice. 1  26  1  00  O  1 

I  busb.  com  meal 0  96  0  66  O' 

1  bush,  rye  meal 1  08  0  88  0  ^ 

SOlbs.butter 6  60  '  4  80  4  * 

20lb8.chee8e 2  00  1  60  1  ^ 

Total 144  09        128  98        |22^ 

Such  were  the  wages  of  a  common  laborer  in  Boston,  in  the  yeiP^ 
mentioned  above,  and  such  the  cost  of  the  commodities  specified.  It  a^ 
pears,  then,  that  in  1836  it  required  the  labor  of  Zb\  days  (omitting,  in  i0 
cases,  unimportant  fractions)  to  pay  for  the  above  commodities ;  while  i^ 
1840  it  required  only  the  labor  of  29  days  ;  and  in  1843  only  23 J  daj^ 
to  pay  for  the  same.  And  now,  by  recurring  to  the  "  Documents  of  U0 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  1852,"  we  find  a  table  append 
ed  to  the  returns  of  the  banks,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1836  tli 
currency  of  Massachusetts  was  expanded  at  the  rate  of  $7  48  to  $1  <S 
specie;  in  1840,  the  expansion  had  been  reduced  to  $3  04  to  $1,  and  h 
1843,  to  $1  26  to  $1,  nearly  a  value  currency.  We  put  the  result  in  tb 
following  form : — 

Tear.                               Currency.  Merchandise.  Wages.  Dajs^laboc           G«Ib» 

1886 |7  48  to  1  144  90  |1  26             86i 

1840 8  04  to  1  28  98  1  00             29  22  per  d 

1843 1  26  to  1  22  28  100             28^  29      " 

Largest  gain 61     * 

From  all  this  it  appears  plainly  that  the  laborer  obtained  more  rei 
wages,  that  is,  more  value  for  his  services,  by  51  per  cent  in  1843,  thoagl 
he  had  but  a  dollar  a  day,  then  he  did  in  1836,  when  he  had  |1  25  per  daj 
"When  the  currency  was  most  diluted  with  credit  money  he  obtained  highe 
nominal,  but  less  real,  wages.  When  the  currency  was  least  diluted 
though  he  obtained  20  per  cent  less  nominal  wages,  he  realized  51  pei 
cent  more  real  wages.  As  deduced  from  these  facts,  the  law  would  seen 
to  be  that,  as  you  increase  the  proportion  of  credit  money,  you  decreast 
the  real  wages  of  labor ;  or,  that  real  wages  are  inversely  as  the  proper 
tion  of  credit  money  in  the  currency. 

Now,  we  readily  admit  that  the  wages  of  labor  were  not  wholly  de- 
termined by  the  condition  of  the  local  currency  of  Massachusetts,  bat 
mainly,  by  the  general  condition  of  the  currency  of  the  United  Statea 
Of  the  latter  we  have  not  so  exact  statistics,  at  those  periods,  but  we  knoi 
that  it  essentially  corresponded  to  that  of  Massachusetts.  We  admit,  too 
that  what  we  have  stated  does  not  determine  exactly  the  real  wages  o; 
the  laborer ;  that  those  wages  cannot  be  ascertained  with  precision.  Al 
we  expect  is  an  approximation.  What  we  would  ascertain  is  the  loM 
which  operates  on  wages  as  affected  by  a  mixed  currency.  This  we  regarc 
as  sufficiently  established,  especially  as  all  observation  confirms  our  pen 
Uon.  At  the  present  moment,  the  currency  is  greatly  expanded  aiH 
nominal  wages  are  high.    But  commodities  are  much  higher. 
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complaint  is  heard  of  ^  hard  times,*'  and  with  good  reason,  from  the  lahor- 
in^  classes,  though  they  have  the  highest  of  wagei  and  plenty  of  employ- 
ment. Although  we  present  but  a  single  table,  facts  of  this  kind  might 
be  adduced  to  any  extent.  The  law  is  unquestionable.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  verify  it  by  a  variety  of  pertinent  statistics.  All  the  clamor 
tbat  has  been  raised  in  behalf  of  a  mixed  currency,  on  the  ground  that  it 
benefits  the  laborers  of  the  country  by  raising  their  wages,  arises  from  a 
misapprehension  of  the  effects  of  such  a  currency  upon  tlieir  real  wages. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  this  view  of  the  effects  of  a  mixed  currency 
does  not  coincide  with  what  we  have  previously  laid  down  in  this  article, 
ii^  regard  to  the  effects  of  such  a  currency  in  so  raising  the  price  of  labor 
1^  to  destroy  the  influence  of  protective  duties ;  that,  if  the  real  wages  of 
labor  are  not  enhanced  by  such  a  (Currency,  it  cannot  be  so  prejudicial  to 
the  manufacturer  as  we  have  insisted — we  reply,  that  this  does  not  bear  on 
that  point  at  all.  To  the  manufacturer,  the  nominal  wages  are  the  real 
'^ages ;  he  pays  his  workmen  in  money,  not  merchandise ;  he  sells  his 
^oth  for  money ;  the  sale  of  his  article  is  not  affected  by  what  his  work- 
xoen  pay  for  flour,  but  by  what  he  pays  them  as  wages ;  the  price  of  his 
S^ods  is  established  by  the  price  of  the  foreign  article,  made  under  a  value 
^^rrency ;  the  cost  of  his  goods  is  made  up  of  items,  enhanced  in  price  by 
•  mixed  currency. 

6.  **  That  there  is  not  enough  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  to  furnish  a 
•oflScient  currency." 

The  time  has  been  when  this  was  often  and  loudly  asserted.    The  dis- 

^Very  of  the  mines  of  California  and  Australia,  which  bid  fair  to  flood  the 

^orld  with  their  rich  products,  have  done  much  to  silence  this  argument. 

^  never  had  any  foundation  in  truth  ;  it  never  was  sustained  by  any  facts 

^^  l^asonable  theory ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  once  the  most  popular  and 

i^t-ent  of  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  paper  money.     We  shall  not  at- 

^*^pt  to  disprove  the  position — it  seems  unnecessary.     If  we  have  not 

M^^dy  shown  the  fallacy  of  such  an  assumption  by  the  explanation  we 

£^^e  given  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  money,  it  would  be  impossible 

^^  us  to  do  so  now. 

The  whole  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  and  America  in  1831 — 

Was  estimated  to  have  amoimted  to $4^00,000,000 

Tbera  has  been  since  added M00,000,000 

Total 16,000,000,000 

f  this  amount  there  is  used — 

As  eurreocy,  about 2,400,000,000 

Leaving $8,600,000,000 

•to  be  used  as  plate,  jewelry,  <l;c. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  only  two-fifths  of  all  the  precious  metals, 

ow  in  the  countries  mentioned,  are  used  (or  needed,  for  if  needed,  they 

^»uld  certainly  be  used)  for  currency.    All  estimates  of  this  kind  are, 

doubtless,  only  approximations,  but  the  best  statisticians,  in  this  country 

juid  in  Europe,  agree  in  the  general  results  we  have  stated. 

We  present  these  considerations  and  statistics,  not  because  they  are  ne- 
cessary to  our  argument,  but  to  meet  the  popular,  but  perfectly  fallacious, 
idea,  that  there  is  not  enough  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  to  furnish  a 
lafficient  corrency  for  the  want  of  commerce. 
Having  now  brought  our  consideration  of  the  tubject  of  a  mixed  car- 
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rency  to  a  conclusion,  we  offer  the  following  resume  of  the  points 
have  endeavored  to  establish. 

That  such  a  currency  is,  from  its  nature,  fluctuating  both  in  quai^ 
and  quality. 

That  it  affords  neither  a  correct  standard  of  value,  nor  a  reliable  med^  1 
of  exchange. 

That,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  an  uncertain  and  dangerous  currency^ 
to  be  safely  relied  upon  by  mercantile  men  or  the  public  generally. 

That  it  deranges  the  industry  of  the  country,  producing  periodical     a 
violent  revulsious  of  trade,  and  numerous  and  extensive  failures. 

That,  unlike  a  value-money  currency,  it  is  not  regulating. 

That  it  disturbs  the  natural  price  of  money,  and  enhances  the  rat^ 
interest. 

That  it  counteracts  the  influence  of  protective  duties,  and  retards 
natural  growth  of  manufactures. 

That  the  great  prosperity  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  h**"^^ 
enjoyed  is  not  in  consequence  of  a  mixed  currency. 

That  it  does  not  increase  the  capital  of  a  country,  or  make  money  m(       ^ 
plenty. 

Til  at  it  is  not  favorable  to  persons  needing  the  loan  of  capital,  sin 
while  it  greatly  extends  indebtedness,  it  injures  individual  credit. 

That  it  does  not  increase  the  real  wages  of  labor. 

That  a  mixed  currency  has  a  constant  tendency  to  send  specie  out 
the  country.     That  it  is  not  a  cheaper  currency. 

That  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  there  is  not  enough  gold  ai 
silver  in  the  world  to  furnish  sufficient  currency,  is  a  popular  fallacy. 

If  the  question  be  now  asked,  what  remedy  we  propose  for  the  e^ 
alleged,  and  what  we  would  substitute  for  the  mixed  currency  of 
country,  we  reply,  that  it  forms  no  part  of  our  plan  or  purpose  to  propo 
reforms.     Our  object  has  been  merely  to  present  the  nature  and  functioi 
of  money,  and  the  difference  between  value  money  and  a  mixed  currency 
This  we  have  done,  however  imperfectly.     Besides,  we  think  the  vei 
principles  which  we  have  laid  down,  indicate  the  remedy.    The  mix< 
currency  should  be  superseded  by  a  currency  consisting  wholly  of  vale:- 
money.     But  this  should  be  a  gradual  reform.     The  modus  operandi  hi 
often  been  suggested.     Let  all  bills  under  the  value  of  five  doflara  be  fii 
prohibited  by  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  or  by  the  Federal  Governmei 
if  it  have  the  power.     When'this  has  been  done,  and  a  suflScient  time  hi 
been  given  to  have  the  void  filled  with  specie,  as  it  would  be  io  a  shot^ 
time,  then  let  all  notes  under  ten  dollars  be  prohibited ;  then  all  und^^ 
twenty-five  dollars ;  and  at  last,  all  bills  not  absolutely  based  w^n  SLnegtuMf 
amount  of  specie  in  the  banks.     In  this  manner  the  country  might  verf 
soon,  without  any  violent  revulsions,  be  brought  back  to  a  sound  currency, 
and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  a  healthy,  unfluctuating  paper  circula- 
tion can  aftbrd.     How  1,398  banking  institutions  could  exist,  and  pay  8 
to  1 2  per  cent  dividends,  if  this  plan  were  adopted,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  show,  but  this  is  certain,  that  so  many  as  the  public  good  required 
would  be  continued,  while  the  rest  would  wind  up  their  aflairs  and  put 
their  capital  back  into  individual  hands,   where  it  would   be  more  eco- 
nomicali y  managed,  and  much  more  useful  to  the  business  of  the  country, 
than  it  is  at  present 

But  no  change  is  to  be  anticipated,  until  the  people  generally  ander- 
Btand  the  real  character  of  the  currency  they  use. 
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Art.  11.  — NEW   GRiNADi. 

'■C'lTiiABTrT  or  THS  ooinmT,  m  ohakactkbf— oouxsk  or  ths  akdib — thb  thbsk  obeat  bivxbb 

AJn>  THin  TALI.KT»— TAflT  VKALTH  Or  TUB  CAUOA — ITB  ROUBOB,  00UB8B,  AKD  DBSTINATIOX' 
IVATieATION  —  BXrOBMOVS  WBALTO  Or  KBW  OBAKADA — IIUMBOIDT'S  OPINION — ^PBODUCTIONfl  Or 
^^BK  CAirCA  TALLBT  —  MABKBTB — DimCULTT  OF  BXPOBTlNti — BICB,  POTATOES,  AND  VALUE  OB 
*''AT  CATTLE— CHOOOLATB  AND  OBANGB  GBOVB8 — PLAZA  OP  ANT)OQriA   MABKET — FEBTILC  LANDS 

NATIVE  rEBSBVEBANCE  AND  INDUSTRY — POPULATION  OP  TIIB  VALLEY   OP  CnOCO — 0ON6L'MEB8, 

^BBi»— BNOLAICD^S  OOMMEBCIAL  ADTANTAOE8  AND  UNITED  8TATE8*  PBBJUDICEB — EXTENSION  Or 
<^M)fBBCB — HOW  TO  DO  IT — PBIENDLT  DBPOfllTlON  OP  THB  PEOPLE — BXP0BTATI0N8 — POBEIOH 
^ABKEra  —  BOUTB  BBOM  ANTI04)DIA  TO  THE  SEA — MOUTHS  Or  THE  MAODALENA — FARE  AND 
■'BEItiBT  OX  BO  An  —  POWEBTUL  6TEAMEBS — DISTANCE  —  TUIE  —  8TBONO  CUBBBNTB  —  COST  PBB 
<5AB0A — NUMBEB  OP  XVLES  ON  BOUTE — COST  OP  IMPOBTINO— CALCULATIONS— OOLD  DUST — EX* 
*^BTATION  AND  OENEBAL  DESTINATION— WAT  PBEIOHT  OP  THB  "GENERAL  MOSi^URBO,"  1S8UB- 
-ANCB,  MACHINBBT — BBXOLBNO— INOOME  TO  CARBIBBS  OP  IMPOBTS—COMMEBCB  OP  NEW  ORANADA 

^UTTEBNAL  OOMMUXXOATION— 6UPBBI0EITY  OP  NEW  GRANADA  OVEB  OTHBB  SPANISH  AMBRICAN 

*1'ATBS  (RBPUBLIOS)— AGBiCULTUBB — EDDCATIOir,  BTO^  ETO. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  the  world  that  embraced  within  the  Republic  of 
^«w  Granada  possesses  most  marked  individualities  of  character.  Three 
Jong  ranges  of  the  Andes  give  it  this  character.  Here  we  see  delineated, 
^^  ft  marked  and  astonishing  manner,  the  principles  of  cause  and  effect  in 
*^^ture.  Tliese  three  long  ranges  branch  out  from  the  province  of  Popa- 
^*n,  in  two  degrees  north  latitude,  and  pursue  a  northerly  and  parallel 
9^urse  until  they  lose  themselves  in  the  almost  impenetrable  forests  of 
,  |-^*rien,  or  strike  the  shores  of  the  Carribbean  Sea  in  twelve  degrees  north 
^^titude.  The  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  those  regions,  from  rushing  streams 
^^d  mountain  torrents,  supply  large  rivers,  and  those  rivers  supply  and 
Jl^ell  the  three  great  arteries  of  the  country — namely,  the  Magdalena, 
"^Uca,  and  Atrato.  The  eastern  chain  stretches  off  towards  Venezuela, 
^*^«  central  to  the  province  of  Mompo,  while  the  western  runs  directly 
^orth  to  Darien.  The  chain  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  passing  through 
^e  province  of  Ghoco,  is  that  which  continues  along  through  Central 
"^JHerics,  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  Utah,  Oregon,  <fec. 

between  these  four  mountain  ranges  are  the  three  great  valleys  of  the 

^agdalena,  Cauca,  and  Atrato ;  and  of  these  three,  the  valley  of  the  Cauca 

I*  the  garden,  and  the  source  of  almost  every  species  of  wealth.    The  prov- 

^t^ce  of  Cauca  derives  its  name  from  the  River  Cauca,  which  has  its  source 

^^  the  Cordilleras  of  the  northern  part  of  the  southern  Andes.    This  river 

PUvBoes  nearly  a  parallel  course  with  the  Magdalena,  uniting  with  that 

S^eat  artery  in  nine  degrees  north  latitude.    Its  source  is  in  the  province 

^f  Popayan,  and  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Equator ;  running  in  a  nor- 

^t^wly  direction  it  separates  the  central  from  the  western  chain  of  the 

*^orthem  Andes,  and  passing  through  a  fertile  valley,  gathering  strength 

**t>m  every  mountain  torrent,  it  tumbles  its  muddy  and  troubled  waters 

^^t»  the  Magdalena. 

The  valley  of  the  Cauca  is  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet 

ftboTe  that  of  the  Magdalena,  and  the  descent  consequently  causes  an  ini- 

pQtuoos  current,  thus  precluding  the  possibility  of  connecting  its  naviga- 

**oii^  by  steam,  with  that  of  the  Magdalena.    The  following  extract  is  from 

^^ef%  Book  of  the  World,  1 852  :— 

k  ,  **New  Granada,  like  the  other  mountainous  countries  of  South  America, 

L  ^rieh  in  minerais.    The  Cordilleras  lume  with  metallic  wealth,  and  though 

I  Toii.  zxxvUd — vo.  m.  19 
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imperfectly  explored,  have  already  produced  large  quantities  of  eold^nl 
platina,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  The  gold  is  mostly  obtained 
washing  the  auriferous  soils,  and  comes  chiefly  from  the  provincei 
Choco,  Antioquia,  and  Popayan.  Silver  is  found  in  the  valley  of 
Cauca,  platina  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  mercury  and  cinnaba 
several  parts."  Also,  on  the  pass  from  Choco  to  Antioquia,  salt  spri 
occur,  and  are  worked  to  a  limited  extent. 

Productions. — The  productions  of  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  are  van 
abundant,  and  valuable.  Various  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of  clin 
consequent  upon  the  irregular  topography  of  the  country ;  abundan 
consequence  of  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  humidity  of 
climate ;  valuable  because  of  their  great  perfection,  being  indigenoa 
the  soil,  and  of  the  impossibility  to  produce  many  of  them  in  Eurof 
countries.  Humboldt,  in  his  explorations  in  South  America,  was  so  n 
pleased  with  this  valley  that  he  called  it  the  garden  of  South  Amei 
The  appropriateness  of  this  appellation  will  be  at  once  perceived 
the  following  list  of  the  spontaneous  productions  of  this  vast  moan 
garden : — 

NATURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  TALLET  OF  THE  CAUCA,  ETC. 

Yeoetables. — Cotton,  coficc,  chocolate,  tobacco,  rice,  barley,  wheat,  < 
sarsaparilla,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  melons,  carrots,  parsnips,  &c.,  yams,  yacaa,  ] 
tans,  baDanas,  cabbage,  sugar  cane,  ginger,  &c.,  &c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  pears,  peaches,  oranges,  lemons,  tamarinds,  and  all  the  fl 
of  the  tropics. 

Timber. — Fancy  woods  in  great  variety,  dye-woods.  India-rubber  tree,  ligi 
vvits,  cedar,  aod  mahogany. 

Animal  Productions. — Hides  and  horns,  cheese,  butter,  beef,  pork,  i 
vhorses,  mules,  &c. 

Minerals. — Copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  salt,  gold,  silver,  &c.,  &c.,  of  which 
in  any  correct  account  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  asked,  and  very  naturally,  to*  what  foreign  market  are  all  tl 
productions  taken  ?  My  answer  is,  with  the  exception  of  chocolate, 
bacco,  sarsaparilla,  and  gold,  to  no  market.  The  reason  of  this  ia,  1 
the  valley  of  the  Cauca  is  like  an  eel-pot — once  into  it,  one  cannot  ea 
get  out ;  and  as  the  consequent  expenses  of  transportation  to  a  fon 
market  would  be  more  than  the  articles  would  realize,  the  producei : 
great  measure,  is  allowed  to  decay  on  the  trees  and  ground.  Only  8i 
quantities  of  potatoes,  of  an  inferior  quality,  such  as  the  people  of  A 
oquia  and  the  Cauca  valley  would  not  use,  together  with  cheese,  ricey 
a  full  supply  of  tobacco,  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  Peons  (natives)  ac 
the  western  chain,  and  sold  at  a  high  price  in  Quibdo,  the  capiti 
Choco,  where  potatoes  are  sold  at  twenty  cents  per  pound,  and  rice  aixi 
dollars  per  hundred.     This  price,  however,  fluctuates. 

Fine  fat  cattle  are  also  driven  from  the  Cauca,  and  are  worth  in  Qui 
about  thirty  dollars  a  head.  As  the  traveler  rides  along  the  roadi 
Antioquia,  he  sees  on  one  side  lemon  hedges,  cut  and  kept  in  order, 
enclosing  long,  dark  chocolate  and  orange  groves,  and  rich  hacieo 
shaded  and  adorned  by  the  deep,  dark  foliage  of  the  orange  and  o 
tropical  trees;  while  on  the  other  are  green  fields,  or  moun tains,  ^ 
herds  of  fine  Spanish  cattle  feeding  and  fattening  on  these  verdant  bom 
The  orange  trees,  indeed,  serve  as  shades  to  every  house  and  tent,  w 
lemons  are  allowed  to  shed  their  fruits  in  golden  masses  on  the  groi 
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In  Choco,  the  chocolate-pod  is  left  to  decay  upon  the  branches,  and  are 
little  cared  for,  except  by  those  who  require  it  for  immediate  use — there 
being  no  encouragement  for  its  cultivation  or  exportation. 

The  Plaza  of  Antioquia  (city)  is  neat  and  handsome,  and  is  well  sup- 
plied with  every  product  of  the  country  on  regular  market  days.     That  of 
Hedellin,  however,  (although  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Antioquia  and 
^edeljio,  now  united,)  has  a  less  favorable  appearance  as  far  as  its  beauty 
and  neatness  are  concerned.    This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  its  in- 
creased business.    Over  three  thousand  people  from  the  country  assemble 
^D  raarket  days  to  dispose  of  their  fruits,  vegetables,  Panama  hats,  pork, 
^od  the  odds  and  ends  common  in  the  country  establishments. 

'Hie  land  in  Antioquia,  that  is  found  most  fertile,  is  cleared  along  the 
'^alleys,  and  even  to  tne  very  mountain  tops,  where  corn  and  fat  cattle 
^fce  the  place  of  furs  and  tigers.  Men  possessed  of  such  energy  and  in- 
dustry as  this  cannot  be  kept  down,  and  require  only  a  spur  to  raise  them 
y^  a  level  with  other  nations.  None,  in  their  primitive  state,  are  half  so 
'ndustrious,  honest,  kind,  and  well-disposed. 

I^opuLATiON. — The  population  of  the  valley  commencing  in  Popayan, 
l^'^d  following  its  course  to  the  Santamarta,  as  appears  by  the  last  census, 
^*^  327,767,  and  including  that  of  Choco,  43,649,  gives  a  population  of 
^  '  1,416 ;  but  as  the  population  has  increased,  the  aggregate  is  now  much 
largei..  This,  however,  includes  only  the  civilized  races.  The*  uncivilized 
^^mber  over  10,000.  Those  who  are  not  consumers  to  any  extent  of 
foreign  goods,  <fec.,  are  producers  of  domestic  produce.  They  employ 
^nemselves  for  the  most  part  in  digging  gold,  <fec.,  which  they  give  in  ex- 
^Qange  for  foreign  articles,  and  the  surplus  gold  is  sold  for  cash. 

Hearing  these  accounts,  persons   unaccustomed  to  travel  in  foreign 

^'^untries,  and  more  particularly  in  South  America  and  Mexico,  are  ira- 

P**^ssed  with  the  idea  that  the  inhabitants  do  not  dress  as  become  civilized 

^irigs,  but  this  impression  is  entirely  erroneous.    There  are  as  well-dressed 

5^^n  and  women  in  all  parts  of  South  America  and  Mexico  as  there  are 

1*^  N'ew  York  or  London  ;  but  because  the  demand  for  fine  clothing,  pianos, 

r'^''g'e  mirrors,  <fec.,  <kc.,  is  not  on  this  market,  it  does  not  follow  that  Eng- 

^'^d.  should  be  so  backward  and  prejudiced  as  the  United  States  in  pouring 

^Oocis,  <fec.,  into  all  parts  of  new  Spanish  countries.    Black  cloth  is  the 

^^hion  with  men,  while  black  silk  is  the  fashion  with  ladies. 

There  is  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  against  the  people, 

?*^  furnishing  supplies  required,  that  should  be  removed.    To  make  such  a 

*^^siness  more  lucrative,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  wants  of  the  people, 

^*^<i  the  only  way  to  accomplish  this,  is  by  a  more  direct  communication 

^^\t.h  foreign  nations — some  of  whose  sons  and  daughters,  I  regret  to  say, 

^^ght  learn  many  a  valuable  lesson  in  virtue,  honor,  and  courtesy  from 

^^  people  there.     Greater  kindness  and  respect  no  man  can  meet  with 

^"^ 51.11  he  who  associates  with  these  people,  and  conducts  himself  as  a 

^^^Ti  and  a  gentleman,  for  there  are  princes  among  them  in  both  their 

^^alth  and  ways.    They  are  always  confiding  until  they  find  themselves 

deceived. 

ExpoRTATioNS. — Producc  destined  for  foreign  markets  is  carried  on  the 
backs  of  mules*  and  horses,  mei),  women,  and  children,  over  the  worst  moun- 

•A  mule  carga  Is  about  *2r>0  pounds,  or  cljjht  arrobas  of  25  pounds  each,  while  prows  carry  mnob 
'i^ore,  (Particularly  when  heavy  parts  of  machinery  are  to  be  removed  to  the  quartz  mines  of  th« 
'^teriot.  I  have  se«a  men  who  carry  800  and  850  pounds  oy«r  these  almost  Impassable  mountains 
*^<>^bTiek.day 
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tain  roads  I  ever  traveled,  to  Remoleno,  (a  small  place  on  tbe  Nare  Rivei 
composed  of  four  storehouses,  two  huts,  and  a  pile  of  stones,)  thence  b; 
bongos  to  Nare,  a  small  town  at  the  junction  of  that  river  and  the  Mag 
dalena,  where  powerful  steamers  ply  with  passengers  and  freight,  cominj 
from,  and  going  to,  Mompo,  Calamar,  Carthagena,  Barranquilla,  Bogota 
&c.,  &c,  Barranquilla  is  situated  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Magdaleiu 
where  ships  ride  at  anchor  outside  of  the  bars,  which  set  across  all  th< 
mouths  of  that  great  river. 

We  will  now  return  for  a  moment  to  Antioouia.  The  road  from  Anti 
oquia  to  Remoleno  is  about  ninety  miles  in  length.  The  time  require! 
for  a  traveler  to  traverse  it  is  about  six  days  with  a  saddle  mule,  while  i 
packed  mule  takes  about  fourteeen.  It  would  be  a  stretch  of  the  imagin 
ation  to  fancy  a  worse  road.  From  Remoleno  to  Nare  passengers  an< 
freights  are  taken  in  canoes  and  bongos.  The  distance  is  not  great — i 
strong"  current,  but  no  rapids — and  the  time  in  decending  by  canoes  t 
about  three  or  four  hours.  Freights  in  bongos  about  |1  per  carga,  (25< 
pounds.)  A  bongo  requires  about  15  men,  at  |2  50  each  per  trip,  u] 
and  down. 

From  Nare  to  Barranquilla  by  steamer,  in  first  cabin,  is  $25  ;  freight 
per  carga,  $2  80 ;  distance,  650  miles ;  time,  3i  days,  without  running  a 
night.  Cost  of  exporting  from  Andoquia  to  Remoleno  is  about*  1 1  6( 
per  arroba,  or  $12  per  carga,  and  $1  toll  on  road ;  one  passenger,  with  tw( 
mules  and  peon,  including  necessary  expenses  on  the  road,  (from  Anti 
oquia  to  Remoleno,)  $25. 

However,  I  shall  be  better  able  to  give  an  idea  of  imports  than  of  ex 
ports,  and  if  a  practical  man  will  permit  me  to  conduct  him  on  board  on* 
of  the  following  powerful  steamers,  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  matters  mor 
fully : — General  Mosquero,  Bogota,  Cauca,  Helen  Simmons,  &c.,  &c. 

The  General  Mosquero  is  a  powerful  boat.  All  these  boats  stem  a  cm 
rent  of  from  2i  to  7  knots.  This  information  is  obtained  from  some  c 
their  captains,  and  other  good  authority.  We  are  now  standing  on 
boat  drawing  2i  feet,  110  horse-power,  dwouble-engine,  two  engineers 
captain,  crew,  and  600  cargas  of  goods  for  Nare,  destined  for  Cauca,  whic 
is  650  miles  from  the  sea,  and  9  days  as  to  time.  After  stemming  an  ui 
certain  current,  going  aground,  and  escaping  ten  thousand  logs,  snagi 
and  sawyers,  we  are  landed  at  the  town  of  Nare,  discharging  all  day  an 
night  6U0  cargas  of  goods,  destined  for  the  province  of  Antioquia,  and  th 
lower  part  of  the  Cauca  valley. 

ESTIMATE. 

Ooet  per  carga  from  Barranquilla  to  Nare. $5  60 

"               *•        Nare  to  Remoleno. 1  00 

**               **        Remoleno  to  Aotioquia 11  20 

*'                for  toll  OD  road 1  00 

Entire  ooet  of  one  carga  (260  lbs.)  from  sea  to  Cauca.. 18  80 

There  are,  on  this  Nare  road,  as  near  as  I  could  ascertain  from  reason 
able  local  authority,  4,000  mules,  which  are  said  to  make  five  trips  pel 
annum — 


*  Bj  the  word  about,  I  wiah  to  conyej  the  ide&  that  prices  of  freight  and  passage  flactuate. 
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An  aggregate  of  20,000  cargas  pr.  annain,  at  1 1 8  80  pr.  carga.  $876,000  00 
Add  to  the  above  1,000  peons,  taking  half  a  carga  each,  and 

making  5  journeys  per  annum,  at  $6  per  half  carga 30,000  00 

Five  journeys  of  4,000  unloaded  mules,  at  10  cents  per  bead 

for  toll  on  road,  allowing  that  no  produce  is  exported. . . .  2,000  00 

Allowing  only  50  passengers  per  annum,  at  $80  each 4,000  00 

Preight  of  goods  and  fare  of  passengers  from  Barranquilla  to 

Aiitioqnia,  including  toll  of  empty  mules. 412,000  00 


6  foregoing  estimate  does  not  altogether  include  the  cost  of  ma- 
cliainery  to  different  quartz  mines,  now  in  successful  operation  in  the  val- 
le^rs  and  mountains  of  Antioquia.  One  carga  of  such  freight  costs  $22,  or 
*o-»  l>efore  it  reaches  the  Frontino  mine,  near  the  Atrato — some  of  which 
lyi^cliinery,  however,  is  carried  on  men's  backs  from  the  Atrato  to  Fron- 
^"■^^io,  a  town  not  far  distant  from  that  river. 

OoLD  Dust. — I  am  assured  by  Spanish  merchants  in  the  city  of  Medel- 
**^i^^  t.hat  the  exports  of  gold  dust  per  annum,  by  the  Nare  road,  is  about 
^G 00,000  per  month.    This,  however,  (although  the  opinion  of  a  gentle- 
•"■aa-Ti  doing  an  extensive  business  in  Medellin,)  is  contradicted  by  another 
ro^rehant  of  (what  I  would  consider)  inferior  authority,  who  explained  to 
''^^^^    that  $2,000,000  worth  of  goods  were  paid  for  annually  in  gold  dust, 
'^'it.   as  he  said  nothing  of  the  profits  that  are  made  and  kept  to  bury,  or 
^3c  port  and  dispose  of  in  other  ways,  and  for  other  purposes,  we  must  come 
^^   t:lie  conclusion  that  there  is  at  least  $2,500,000  worth  of  gold  dust 
^ntiually  passing  through  or  entering  the  city  of  Medellin,  and  no  doubt 
^tiat  over  $2,000,000  is  exported  annually  by  this  road  to  the  Magdalena. 
All  this  gold  finds  its  way  to  Carthagena  or  Barranquilla,  thence  to 
England,  some  to  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,     The  cost  of 
^2^rrjing  this  dust  to  Remoleno  is  half  per  cent,  or  for  12,000,000, 1 10,000, 
'^^liich  swells  our  estimate  to  the  sum  of  $422,000  for  carriage  of  import- 
ations and  gold  alone  as  export. 

^old  dust  is  taken  on  mules  to  Remoleno  without  escort^  by  the  ordi- 
*^^ry  means,  except  that  a  more  reliable  man  is  appointed  by  the  exporters 
^  Accompany  the  troop  of  mules.  Thi9  alone  is  a  great  proof  of  the 
^^^^^^^ihle  and  orderly  state  of  the  country. 

^he  entire  time  required  on  the  journey  from  Barranquilla  to  Antioquia 

**  -^ — from  Barranquilla  to  Nare,  nine  days ;  from  Nare  to  Remoleno,  two 

^*aj^  ;  from  Remoleno  to  Antioquia,  fifteen  days ;  total,  26  days. 

-     ^he  six  hundred  cargas,  landed  during  one  day  and  night,  amounted  to 

j^^  tons,  and  where  we  see  that  amount  landed  by  one  boat,  it  will  not 

■  doubted  that  there  is  some  vast  country  in  the  interior,  and  partic- 

*^rly  when  we  see  4,000  mules  necessary  to  convey  to  the  interior  the 

^*y -freight  left  at  Nare  by  six  strong  river  steamers,  and  when  600  mules 

^^  required  to  carry  the  way-freight  of  one  trip  of  a  single  boat. 

^  A.t  this  rate  the  annual  cargas  of  the  Mosquero  alone  would  require 

'"^Oo  mules  to  remove  it,  and  J^36,000  to  pay  the  expense,  allowing  that 

^**^  carries  no  other  freight  besides  that  for  Antioquia.     The  Mosquero  is 

*  ^^w  boat,  and  made  on  her  first  trip  $21,000,  and  burns  per  trip  $800 

^^t'lh  of  wood,  and  has  the  usual  complement  of  men  to  a  vessel  of  her 

*^^.    She  now  averages  nine  thousand  dollars  per  trip,  making  one  trip 

P^**  month.    The  insurance  demands  that  these  boats  shall  be  commanded 

^y  sea  captains. 

^Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  machinery  now  at  Remoleno,  with 
^^  weight  of  each  separate  part: — Stampers,  120  lbs.;  journals,  155  Ibs^ 
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French  drills,  225 ;  fenders,  120 ;  mortars,  140 ;  frames  for  mortars,  150 ; 
sheet  iron,  1 20 ;  several  large  screws,  too  heavy  for  men  or  mules ;  cog- 
wheels, 125;  iron  axles,  200;  cases  8  feet  long  and  measuring  25  cubic 
feet,  and  cases  6  by  10  feet,  200  lbs.  Such  articles  as  large  parlor  mir- 
rors, pianos,  rocking-chairs,  glass-shades,  etc.,  are  carried  by  peons.  Thus 
we  find,  witnout  including  cost  of  exports,  excepting  gold  dust  and  80 
passengers,  we  have  for  freights  and  fare  an  income  to  carriers  of  $422,000, 
and  by  allowing  $322,000  for  contingent  expenses,  we  have  a  clear  profit 
of  $100,000  per  annum. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  commerce  of  New  Granada  is  estimated 
at  $8,000,000.  The  imports  in  1840  scarcely  exceeded  $3,400,000;  in 
1843  they  rose  to  $4,600,000 ;  and  in  1844  again  fell  to  $4,400,000.  In 
1843  the  exports  amounted  to  $3,200,000,  and  in  1844  to  12,800,000. 
The  contraband  trade  is  very  large.  Commercial  transactions  carried  on 
with  the  following  nations  approximate  to  the  proportions  annexed : — 

Jamaica  and  England  about $2,600,000 

France 768,800 

United  Statea. 200,000 

Curacoa 164,000 

Spain 122,000 

Yenezoela  and  Peru. 800,000 

Total $4,189,000 

From  Fisher's  Book  of  the  World  I  take  the  following  extracts : — 

"The  facilities  for* internal  conimunication  have  been  very  much  neglected. but 
lately  the  inhabitants  have  been  roused  to  a  full  sense  of  the  importance  of  easy 
access  to  the  several  parts  of  the  country. 

"  The  spirit  of  improvement,  however,  which  has  lately  developed  itself  in  this 
country,  will  no  doubt  be  directed  to  this  department,  and  we  may  look  at  no 
distant  day  for  a  rectification  in  this  matter. 

"  There  is  considerable  inland  trade  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  the  coast. 
Foreign  imports  are  sent  by  steamboats  O!)  the  Magdalena,  and  carried  on  the 
backs  of  mules  into  the  interior ;  and  the  metals,  hides,  and  other  produce,  are 
brought  down  and  reshipped  to  foreign  countries  in  exchange.  The  foreign  com- 
merce is  by  no  means  insignificant 

**  New  Granada  is  not  ou^rivaled  by  any  of  its  competitors  of  Spanish  origin ; 
nor  is  there  any  appearance  that  any  interruption,  such  as  is  now  laying  waste 
in  Venezuela  and  Bolivia,  will  suspend  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

"  Agriculture. — Agriculture  of  the  State  is  generally  much  neglected,  but 
the  present  government  has  felt  itself  called  upon  to  attempt  its  improvement, 
and  have  concluded  to  forward  the  design  by  introducing  foreigners  from  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  improved  agricultural  implements  of  those  nations. 
The  great  variety  of  soil  and  climate  renders  the  culture  of  both  tropical  as  well 
as  northern  staples  practicable. 

"  Education  is  more  flourishing  in  New  Granada  than  in  the  other  Columbian 
States,  and  as  a  consequence  the  people  are  more  intelligent  and  refined. 

*'  The  government  is  making  great  efforts  to  instruct  the  ])opuIation,  and  Lan- 
casterian  schools  are  now  established  in  all  the  chief  cities  and  towns,  and  elemen- 
tary schools  are  by  law  supported  in  every  district  of  the  country." 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  New  Granada  is  a 
country  of  great  natural  riches,  sufl^ered  to  lie,  for  the  most  part,  waste. 
Were  its  inhabitants  of  an  active  and  industrious  disposition,  and  its  re- 
sources developed  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  important  countries  in  the  world. 
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Irt.  m.— BUROPEIN  COlVEKCUl  CORRKSPOHDBNCi!. 

VX71IBXB  YI. 

Vkwick,  June  15th,  186T. 
IffcEKMAW  HuwT,  Editor  of  the  Merehanta'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review: — 

Mt  Dear  Sir  : — What  a  quaint  old  city  is  Venice !     So  odd,  so  sin- 
mlar  in  construction,  so  unlike  all  other  places.     China  is  most  eccentric 
m  transversing ;  all  eastern  nations  turn  upside  down  our  western  notions ; 
while  in  Australia  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  compete  iu  chang- 
iDg  nature  from  right  to  left.     But  here,  in  Venice,  you  will  find  another 
chapter,  equally  as  peculiar — where  the  land  is  water ;  the  streets  are 
canals;  its  carriages  are  boats ;  its  horses  are  men  ;  its  hotels  are  palaces ! 
The  poor  fugitives  from  Attila's  conquest  were  hard  pushed  for  a  township 
when  they  selected  these  seventy-two  islands  for  a  site.     Commerce  did 
it  ^   Nothing  else  could  have  driven  such  piles  and  placed  such  stones,  in 
building  up  this  "glorious  city  in  the  sea;"  where  four  thousand  gondolas, 
in  dark,  funeral  garb,  steal  noiselessly  along  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  canals  that  branch  out  of  the  main  stream,  and  creep  so  silently  round 
the  corners  of  the  moss-greened  walls,  and  under  the  three  hundred  and 
Jjx  bridges  that  cross  and  recross  the  city  everywhere.     How  beautifully 
^gers  paints  it ;  and  Byron,  too.     But,  without  a  spark  of  poetry,  and 
accustomed  to  the  noisy  din  of  great  cities,  where  carts,  and  carriages, 
^'^d  horses,  and  busy  humanity  make   the  welkin  ring  with  industry,  I 
could  not  live  in  Venice.     And  yet  you  see  the  foot-prints  of  a  once  grand 
commerce — once  the  commerce  of  the  world !     She  possessed  it  for  a 
"Oie,  grew  rich,  built  marble  palaces  in  the  ocean,  became  indolent  in 
P'^ogp^rity,  and  lost  it,     Holland,  Spain,  and  Portugal  picked  it  up,  and 
^®y,  too,  have  carelessly  let  the  jewel,  that  gave  luster  to  their  reign,  slip 
ilT^yi  and  now  they  are  all  dying  out  together.     England  found  it,  and 
iiUed  her  treasuries.     America  watched;  worked  hard;  slept  little;  dis- 
S^^ered  the  secret,  and  now  comes  the  struggle — America  or  England. 
jl'io  doubts  the  result?     Already  we  are  some  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
"'Pping  in  advance  of  those  who  taught  us  the  road  to  fame ! 
.    ^enice  was  all  powerful  in  the  days  of  the  Lombards,  but  now  she  lives 
^  books.  .  A  few  small  ships  are  on  the  stocks,  and  boats  in  numbers; 
!^^t  besides  the  fishing  smacks,  Venice  has  some  30,000  tons  of  shipping 
^  the  coasting  trade.     Lately  the  channel  near  the  Malamocco  Pass  has 
"^^H  deepened,  and  now  you  can  take  in  fifteen  feet  of  water,  but  you 
^^%X  have  a  pilot.     Although  Venice  is  a  free  port,  it  does  not  thrive 
^^«r  the  Austrian's  despotism  ;  besides,  Trieste  draws  away  all  govem- 
'^^^ot  patronage,  and  pockets  all  the  profits. 

Save  the  few  cargoes  of  fish,  and  the  iron  and  coal  that  returns  in  pay- 

^it,  England  and  Venice  have  little  sympathy.     The  Grecian,  Dalma- 

^^y  and  Austrian  connections  are  much  more  important.     Some  four  or 

^^  thousand  people  find  employment  in  her  glass  works,  in  making  mir- 

^»  artificial  gems  and  beads  and  pearls,  gold  and  silver  work,  velvets, 

^^  »ome  few  silks  and  laces.     The  sugar  refineries  and  spermaceti  works 

^  assist  in  endeavoring  to  galvanize  life  in  this  extraordinary  city,  where 

population  of  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  people  look  back  with  an- 

S?*triil  pride  to  the  glory  of  the  Doges  who,  in  wedding  the  sea,  dazzled 

*^fope  by  the  gorgeousness  of  the  pageant ! 
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Artesian  wells  supply  tolerably  good  drinklDg  water,  and  everything 
eatable  must  come  from  off  the  neighboring  islands.  The  railway  bridge 
was  expensive,  but  how  superior  to  making  the  distance  in  a  gondola! 
You  may  ride  on  the  rail  all  the  way  to  Milan,  save  a  small  shake  in  the 
diligence.  The  house  of  Titian,  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  and  palaces  built 
a  thousand  years  ago,  all  fade  before  the  brilliancy  of  the  San  Marco— 
the  only  place  in  Venice  where  the  stranger  is  reminded  of  a  living  city, 
for  here  the  band  at  evening  draws  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Elsewhere, 
you  may  look  from  the  windows  of  the  palaces,  from  the  squares,  from 
the  bridges  and  the  boats,  and  nothing  reminds  you  of  other  lands — nor 
horse,  nor  ox,  nor  ass,  nor  anything  like  cities  not  built  in  water,  meets 
your  wondering  gaze !  But  of  all  strange  sights  there's  naught  so  marked 
as  the  animal  instinct  of  the  city  pigeon. 

As  Home  was  saved  by  the  cackling  geese,  so  Venice  was  warned  of 
the  enemy  by  a  pigeon  from  the  main.  'Twas  centuries  ago,  yet  the  Veni- 
tiaiis  have  not  forgotten  it,  and  to-day  the  bird  is  as  sacred  as  a  family 
picture.  Government  protected  them;  individuals  fed  them;  and  at  two 
o'clock,  on  the  striking  of  the  old  town  bell,  you  see  them  flocking  from 
all  (juarters  to  the  San  Marco,  where  they  are  sure  to  find  (only  at  that 
hour  and  minute)  their  expected  food.  Small  as  was  the  spectacle,  I  en- 
joyejl  it  much,  for  its  portrays  the  instinct  of  nature. 

When  in  Venice,  take  your  credits  and  circular  letters  to  an  English 
bank**r,  for  the  Italians  here  do  not  seem  to  have  improved  in  civility 
since  Shy  lock  talked  ducats  with  Antonio  on  the  Rialto. 

Thirty-six  IiDurs  diligencing  from  Rome  (where  I  mailed  a  package  for 
the  Magazine  on  Southern  Italy  and  Western  Europe)  brought  us  to  Flor- 
ence, the  city  so  delightfully  situated,  so  beloved  by  strangers  as  well  as 
Italians.  It  takes  one  hundred  hours  with  the  Vetturini,  and  a  day  lesft 
in  a  post-carriage,  but  the  courier's  conveyance  even  beats  the  diligence. 

You  will  find  railways  at  Florence  branching  out  to  several  cities — tor 
Leghorn,  at  three  hours'  ride  through  a  most  fertile,  picturesque  countrr 
— to  Pisa,  where  the  old  tower  still  bends  apparently  with  age — to  Lucca, 
for  sea  bathing — to  Sienna,  Empoli,  and  Pistoia — quite  a  net  work  of  rail. 
Florence  numbers  a  population  exceeding  that  of  Venice  by  some  ten 
thousand  persons.     They  have  quite  an  English  colony  here,  and  a  dozen 
or  more  American  families.     Jarvis  employs  his  pen,  and  Powers,  for 
nineteen  years,  his  chisel,  while  Livingston's  ambition  is  driving  all  the 
way  from  four  to  twelve  in  hand ! 

Of  all  Italian  cities,  give  me  Florence  for  a  home.  Healthy,  not  ex- 
pensive, delightfully  situated,  rich  in  natural  beauty  if  not  in  historical 
association,  within  a  two-hours'  ride  of  Fiscoli,  and  boasting  the  most 
beautiful  forest  drive  in  the  world — the  Cascine.  The  Grand  Duke  and 
all  the  royal  family  give  tone  to  the  evening  drive ;  but  I  little  thought, 
when  seeing  them  on  the  parade,  that  so  soon  the  Grand  Duchess  was  to 
lay  in  the  tomb  of  the  princes. 

The  hotels  on  the  Arno  are  most  patronized ;  and  for  two-thirds  what 
it  costs  in  England  or  America,  you  may  pass  a  year  most  agreeable  in 
Florence. 

The  Italian  journals  are  as  speechless  as  those  of  France,  else  I  would 
not  here  record  the  terrible  calamity  that  has  clothed  in  mourning  the 
city  of  Leghorn.  Thank  God  I  was  absent  from  the  theater  that  night; 
but  those  present  have  told  me  of  the  catastrophy.     The  house  was 
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crowded— the  play,  the  "Taking  of  Sebastopol."  The  first  acts  went  oflf 
well;  battery  after  battery  exploded ;  and  the  thrilling  spectacle  made  the 
theater  ring  with  applause.  AH  eyes  were  turned  to  see  them  take  the 
Malakoff.  At  last,  *twas  stormed.  The  soldiers  rushed  in — then  the  ex- 
plosion— amid  the  wildest  cheers.  At  tliat  moment  a  spark  caught  the 
Bcenefr— they  blazed — the  audience  thought  it  a  part  of  the  play,  and 
cheered  the  louder,  the  scene  was  so  natural  1  A.las !  it  was  too  perfect 
Another  moment  they  saw  their  mistake — a  wild  cry  of  misery  drowned 
the  applause.  Higher  and  higher  it  rose,  maddening  the  spectators  with 
fright  Five  minutes  more  and  the  fire  was  extinguished ;  but  the  audi- 
ence, like  a  herd  of  frightened  buffaloes,  like  a  panic-stricken  army,  like 
a  flock  of  sheep  before  the  wolves,  like  passengers  from  a  sinking  ship, 
losing  all  thought  but  for  self-preservation,  rushed  from  their  seats.  The 
shrieks  of  women,  the  shrill  cry  of  children,  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  men, 
all  struggling  for  life,  presented  a  scene  not  describable.  Some  threw 
themselves  from  the  boxes  into  the  pit,  killing  themselves  and  crusliing 
those  beneath  them!  No  judgment — no  forethought;  out  of  the  win- 
dows—over the  lodges — stamping  each  other  to  death !  The  sentinels 
^ere  ordered  to  stop  the  passage  with  bayonets.  They  planted,  and  those 
in  the  first  ranks  were  run  through  and  through,  and  the  soldiers  with  the 
rest  Were  mutilated  with  the  feet  of  hundreds!  I  look  in  vain  in  the 
Italian  journals;  the  Tuscan  Minister  says  forty  killed,  one  hundred 
wounded.  The  next  day  I  expected  more  particulars — I  found  none,  and 
asked  the  reason.  The  government  forbade  it,  was  tlio  reply — such  things 
excite  the  people  these  revolutionary  times.  The  Grand  Duke  has  gone 
down,  but  you  have  heard  all  you  will  ever  know.  Tis  not  so.  My 
banker,  Fenzi,  has  shown  me  a  private  letter.  lie  paints  the  horrors  of 
the  accident,  and  closes  the  letter — one  hundred  already  dead,  and  ^ve 
hundred  wounded.  More  than  the  lilack  Hole  at  Calcutta  or  the  fire  at 
Richmond — more  mortality  than  can  be  recorded  oiY  the  battle-field  or  a 
voolie  passenger  ship ! 

^e  arrived  at  Bologna  just  in  time  to  see  the  Pope  leading  off  the 
R^t  festival  of  Corpus  Domini,  We  drove  through  one  of  the  twelve 
large  gates,  and  it  appeared  as  though  the  entire  seventy-two  thousand 
P^ple  in  the  city  were  out  to  meet  his  Holiness.  The  town  is  old,  dirty, 
and  full  of  churches,  priests,  and  convents.  In  1848,  the  Bolognese  made 
the  Pope  tremble — now  he  is  not  the  most  beloved  of  saints.  What  an 
<Hid  idea  for  the  Austrian  general  in  command  to  get  up  a  little  insurrec- 
^OD,  and  quell  it,  to  amuse  the  Pontiff!  Just  now  he  is  flooded  with  pe- 
titions. 

government  oflficers  want  increased  pay — the  people  reduced  Uixes. 
J^ese  continual  demands  trouble  the  Pope ;  he  pardons  individual  cases, 
^]Jt  declines  to  give  a  general  amnesty,  lie  is  particularly  anxious  to 
please  the  Bolognese,  for  they  have  furnished  Rome  with  six  Popes  and 
DJore  than  a  hundred  Cardinals !  We  rode  through  Mantua,  where  Na- 
poleon's inarshall,  Serrurier,  starved  the  Austrian  general,  Wurmser,  into 
J»pitulating,  but  not  till  (like  (reneral  Williams  at  Kars)  the  old  soldier 
flad  eaten  all  his  horses  and  cattle.  Hero  we  took  the  railway  to  Verona, 
^^\^  Italian  city  of  sixty-five  thousand  people,  where  you  will  find  ruins 
J*^ore  perfect  than  at  Rome;  and  three  hours  later  we  took  the  omnibus 
(a  boat)  for  our  hotel  on  the  grand  canal. 
'^^ixx  north  to  south,  the  Italian  States,  save  San  Marino,  are  governed 
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by  absolute  monarchs ;  eight  of  them  in  all,  with  nothing  in  common  bat 
their  religion.  Their  laws,  their  customs,  their  currency,  their  very  lan- 
guage is  different.  There  is  no  unity  of  action  in  the  land — no  energy — 
no  life — and  I  doubt  if  one  ruler  for  all  the  States  would  give  content- 
ment to  a  people  that  cease  to  think  for  themselves.  Foreign  despots 
give  their  orders,  and  foreign  armies  execute  them. 

You  may  bribe  the  custom-house ;  you  may  fee  the  beggars ;  you  may 
sneer  at  the  priesthood,  and  swear  at  the  boatmen  ;  England  may  threaten, 
France  dictate,  and  Austria  interfere ;  and  Italy  will  move  on,  with  an  oc- 
casional revolution  bursting  out,  like  the  fire-fly,  only  to  be  darker  after 
the  blaze ;  the  stabbing  of  a  king,  the  burning  of  a  palace,  the  shooting 
of  a  garrison,  and  the  breaking  of  a  prison  door ;  but  as  for  independ- 
ence, self-government,  liberal  institutions — it  will  be  a  long  time,  I  fear, 
before  the  Lilliputian  emperors  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Sardinian 
kins:. 

Italy,  like  Turkey,  must  share  the  fate  of  Poland,  and  sometime  be  di- 
vided among  the  vultures  that  may  e^er  be  seen  hovering  over  and  around 
a  dying  nation. 

From  Italy  we  go  to  Austria,  and  I  will  write  a  page  or  two  from  the 
capital.  Yours,  most  respectfully,  o.  f.  t. 


Art.  IV.— GABBLL\GS:  OB,  lO»nERCIil  COMMODITIES  CHIRACTEBIZED. 

NUMBER   III.* 
INDIAN  CORN,  RICB,  BTS,  OATS,  BA&LBT,  MILLST,  SOBOnUM  OB  GUINSA  OOBK,  AND  BUOKWHSAT. 

INDIAN    CORN. 

By  those  who  do  not  know,  or  who  are  too  scientific  to  profit  by  the 
.  experience  of  nations  of  men  and  herds  of  fat  cattle,  Indian  corn,  rice, 
buckwheat,  &c.,  are  only  considered  '*  good  fodder." 

Liebig  states  that  if  we  were  to  go  naked  as  the  Indians,  or  if  we  were 
subject  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the  Semoyedes,  we  should  be  able 
to  consume  the  half  of  a  calf  and  a  dozen  candles  at  a  single  meal ! 

During  excessive  fatigue  in  low  temperature,  wheat  flour  fails  to  sustain 
the  system.  This  is  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the  elements  necessary  to 
supply  animal  heat,  and  the  strong  desire  for  oleaginous  substances,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  animal  food  is  necessary 
for  human  support.  But  late  scientific  experiments,  and  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  habits  of  the  North  American  Indians,  have  shown  that  a 
vegetable  oil  answers  the  same  purpose  as  animal  food ;  that  one  pound 
of  parched  Indian  corn,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  corn-meal  made  into  bread, 
is  more  than  equivalent  to  two  pounds  of  fat  meat. 

Meal  from  Indian^corn  contains  more  than  four  times  as  much  ole- 
aginous matter  as  wheat  flour ;  more  starch,  and  consequently  capable  of 
producing  more  sugar,  and  though  less  gluten,  in  other  important  com- 
pounds it  contains  nearly  as  much  nitrogenous  material. 

*  For  number  i.,  see  Mtrekanf*  Mofatime  for  July,  1S57|  (yoL  xxxviL,  pp,  19-S8;)  and  te 
number  U.,  see  sune  for  Augaat,  (pp.  166-171.) 
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The  oombination  of  alimentary  compounds  in  Indian  corn,  renders  it 

alone  the  mixed  diet  capable  of  sustaining  man  under  the  most  extraor- 

dinary  circumstances.     In  it,  there  is  a  natural  coalescence  of  elementary 

principles  which  constitute  the  basis  of  organic  life,  that  exists  in  no  other 

reg-etable  production.     In  ultimate  composition,  in  nutritious  properties, 

in  digestibility,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  varied  necessities  of  animal 

life  in  the  diflferent  climates  of  the  earth,  corn-meal  is  capable  of  supplying 

more  of  the  absolute  wants  of  the  adult  human  system  than  any  other 

aingle  substance  in  nature. 

jTests  and  Adulterations.  In  the  United  States  corn-meal  is  so  much 
clieaper  than  flour  from  other  grains,  that  it  is  rarely  or  never  adulterated. 
But  of  late  years,  since  its  use  has  become  more  extended,  it  is  in  other 
csountries  sometimes  adulterated  with  potato-starch. 

One  part  of  pure  corn-meal  dissolved  in  thirty  parts  of  water  containing 
caustic  soda  in  solution,  produces  a  lemon-colored  fluid  of  the  consistence 
of   sirup.     A  given  quantity  of  pure  corn-meal  boiled  for  two  hours,  on 
oooling  precipitates  one- third  of  the  amount  used.    The  supernatant  water 
remains  milky;  by  filtering  it  and  adding  iodine,  a  violet-colored  precipi- 
tate takes  place.     By  adding  the  tincture  of  iodine  in  small  quantities  to 
an  aqueous  decoction  of  corn-meal,  a  precipitate  is  produced  similar  to  the 
lees  of  wine.    This  kept  in  a  dark  place  for  twelve  hours,  fades  to  a  dirty- 
'white  color,  and  the  water  from  which  it  has  settled  becomes  milky.     By 
adding  the  iodine  in  excess,  the  precipitate  is  rose-colored,  but  if  exposed 
to  the  light  for  twelve  hours,  the  coloring  wholly  disappears.     Such  are 
the  usual  tests  of  pure  corn-meal. 

When  potato-starch  has  been  added,  the  tincture  of  iodine  precipitates 
a  sh^le  intermediate  between  that  of  the  lees  of  wine  and  a  blue  color, 
And,  by  adding  the  iodine  in  excess,  it  gives  a  blue  precipitate. 

RICE. 

I^ice  is  a  universal  article  of  diet,  and  the  "  staft'  of  life  "  to  more  than 

"^If  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.    In  most  tropical  countries  it  grows  wild, 

^^  frequently  in  temperate  latitudes,  to  the  indolent  inhabitants  of  the 

^nip  wigwam,  it  is  food  without  labor.     It  contains  only  half  as  much 

Nitrogenous  material  as  wheat,  but  one-third  more  starch,  and  as  much  of 

^^ber  important  compounds.      Wheat  bread  has  been  so  long  regarded  as 

.  ^  chief  "staff  of  life"  for  civilized  nations,  that  authors  are  wont  to  con- 

*<^*er  such  compounds  of  it  as  may  be  lacking  in  bread  from  other  grains, 

^^^ntial  diflerences  for  which  other  things  can  make  no  compensation. 

*^^sall  states  that  "rice  contains  a  much  less  proportion  of  nitrogenized 

^^pounds  than  other  cereal  grains,  and  particularly  wheat — viz.,  about 

^Ven  per  cent.     Analysis  clearly  proves  that  it  is  the  least  nutritions  of 

*^^  Cereal  grasses."  (!)    "  That  rice  is  seldom  eaten  by  itself,  but  is  partaken 

'^^Ually  with  milk,  butter,  or  sugar,  the  nutritious  properties  of  which  sub- 

^tances  have  been  attributed  to  the  rice  itself."     Now  although  the  gluten 

^  wheat  is  pre-eminently  nutritious,  and  gives  flour  the  special  property 

^f  making  light  bread,  it  does  not  follow,  on  that  account,  that  those  grains 

^^ich  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of  it,  while  they  contain  as  much  or 

^^eii  more  of  equally  important  compounds,  are  necessarily  inferior  in  nu- 

tfitive  properties.    But,  on  the  contrary,  by  containing  a  large  proportion 

^'  such  substances  as  are  readily  miscible  with  such  additions  as  are  com- 

Dionly  made,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  are  equally  necessary. 
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they  may  more  than  make  amends  for  a  single  deficiency.  This  is  pe- 
culiarly the  case  with  those  articles  of  food  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  STARCH — as  rice.  Though  starch  contains  no  nitrogen,  and  is  therefore 
by  itself  incapable  of  transformation  into  organic  tissues,  by  the  addition  of 
nitrogen,  which  may  be  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  when  not  other- 
wise supplied,  it  becomes  the  vehicle  of  contributing  a  greater  amount  of 
nutrition  than  any  other  substance.  It  is  the  most  abundant — and  by  in- 
ference, the  most  important,  and  probably  the  most  digestible  of  all  nutri- 
tious compounds.  The  first  efiect  of  the  digestive  fluids  on  starch  taken 
as  food,  is  to  transform  a  considerable  portion  of  it  into  sugar,  hence,  those 
alimentary  compounds  which  contain  most  starch  are  capable  of  producing 
the  re(iuisite  amount  of  sugar  without  any  addition. 

And  as  for  the  addition  of  oily  substances  to  rice,  these  can,  under  no 
circumstances,  supply  nitrogen,  because  they  do  not  contain  it,  and  they 
are  in  every  way  as  essential  to  wheat  flour  as  to  rice,  for  neither  of  them 
contain  more  than  a  bare  trace  of  oil. 

Notwithstanding  the  absolute  necessity  of  nitrogenous  compounds  for 
the  nourishment  of  organic  tissues,  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  any  given 
substance  can  form  no  just  criterion  of  its  nutritive  value.  Many  highly 
nitrogenized  substances  are  not  only  wanting  in  nutritious  properties,  but 
they  are  absolutely  poisonous.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
well  known  that  many  articles  which  contain  little  or  no  nitrogen  are 
highly  nutritious.  After  the  most  diligent  investigation  of  this  subject, 
Liebig  concludes  that  "it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  entertain  doubt  as 
to  the  formation  of  fat  from  sugar  in  the  animal  body."  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the  digestive  fluids  on  starch  is 
to  transform  a  considerable  portion  of  it  into  sugar.  This,  then,  which  is 
supplied  by  rice,  contributes  to  the  formation  of  fat.  Now  fat  does  not 
contain  a  particle  of  nitrogen,  and  its  relative  value,  therefore,  taken  as 
food,  is  questionable.  But  however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  utility  of  the  fat  formed  in  the  system  by  the  use  of  other  food. 
This  at  least,  is  a  resource  on  which  the  system  can  live,  pro<luce,  and 
support  every  tissue,  when  deprived  of  the  materials  which  have  formed  it. 

Whence  the  nitrogen,  under  such  circumstances,  is  a  secondary  ques- 
tion. That  fat  thus  formed  nourishes  the  body  when  food  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, is  an  incontestible  fact  proved  by  every  hibernating  animal. 

And  however  valuable  chemical  analysis  and  microscopic  examination 
for  the  detection  of  mixed  substances,  they  are  far  less  reliable  for  display- 
ing the  true  value  of  alimentary  compounds.  Of  these  starch  is  the  most 
universally  distributed  of  all  nutritious  substances.  In  all  edible  vege- 
tables, grains,  fruits,  seeds,  roots,  and  stems,  it  is  extensively  diffused. 
And  in  some  form  or  other,  it  is  combined  in  the  diet  of  all  nations, 
and  nearly  all  animals.  Taking  all  the  cereal  grains  together,  it  consti- 
tutes not  less  than  seventy  per  cent  of  their  entire  composition. 

Native  Africans  and  Indians  who  subsist  on  rice  with  Jisk,  eggs^  or  nuU 
— all  of  which  supply  nitrogen — support  a  degree  of  health  and  plump- 
ness wholly  unattributable  to  any  other  diet.  And  even  in  our  own 
Southern  States,  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  nutritious  and  fattening 
qualities  of  rice. 

Indeed,  the  superiority  of  rice  in  nutritive  properties  is  everywhere 
proved  by  its  fattening  qualities,  and  it  would  be  easier  to  convert  a  Ma- 
hommedan  to  Christianity,  than  to  dissuade  him  from  the  well  known. 
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}f  Turkish  rice-soup.  Before  it  was  understood  that  the  excessive 
opical  climates  was  a  frequent  cause  of  blindness,  as  the  natives 
countries  chiefly  lived  on  rice,  this  disease  was  ascribed  to  their 
id  still  later,  since  the  causes  of  diseases  have  been  so  greedily 

their  remedies, — cholera,  it  is  alleged,  is  produced  by  rice  1 
irticles  of  diet,  rice  is  the  most  peculiarly  medicinal.    Being  en- 
oid  of  irritating  properties,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  all  mo- 
8  of  weak  digestive  powers  and  inflammatory  conditions. 
fe\  aflfections,  especially,  it  allays  irritability,  while  it  supports  and 

the  system.  And  even  to  the  strong  and  robust,  a  free  use  of 
renders  the  system  less  susceptible  to  congestive  and  inflammatory 

These  are  the  fruits  of  too  highly  nitrogenized  food. 
J  is  usually  prepared  for  food  in  the  whole  grain,  it  is  not  subject 
ration.  Rice  Hour,  however,  is  a  common  and  almost  indispens- 
aration  for  invalids,  and  it  is  subject  to  adulteration  with  plaster 
chalk  &c.  The  presence  of  these  substances  may  be  ascertained 
Idition  of  an  acid,  which  causes  effervescence. 

RYE. 

less  extensively  cultivated  and  less  used  for  bread  in  the  United 
an  formerly.  But  in  the  poor  lands  of  the  North  of  Europe 
tivated  as  the  chief  bread  grain,  and  of  it  is  made  the  Russian 
OK^i  which,  for  persons  accustomed  to  its  use,  is  highly  nutritious 
lesome.  In  these  countries  rye  Hour  is  sometimes  adulterated 
seed  meal. 

our  contains  sixty  per  cent  of  starch,  nine-and-a-half  per  cent  of 
iuten,  and  rather  more  sugar  and  oil  than  wheat.    But  its  chief 
m  consists  in  the  quantity  of  mucilage  it  contains,  about  eleven 
,  and  this  gives  it  emollient  and  slightly  laxative  properties. 
6  detection  of  flaxseed  meal,  steep  a  sample  of  the  suspected  flour 
hours  in  ether.     After  which  pour  oflf  the  liquid,  filter  it,  and 
6  to  dryness ;  treat  the  residue  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
e  of  mercury,  with  an  excess  of  nitrous  acid  in  solution. 
'  the  influence  of  the  hyponitric  acid,  the  oil  of  rye  is  solidified, 
mes  of  a  beautiful  red  color.    On  washing  away  the  nitrate  of 
,  and  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol  of  the  temperature  of 
md  evaporating  the  solution,  the  adulteration  becomes  evident  by 
9iice  of  linseed  oil. 

OATS. 

)tland  and  the  North  of  England,  oat-meal  stands  pretty  much  in 
)  relation  as  corn-meal  in  Virginia — excepting,  however,  that  oat- 
^quently  adulterated  and  the  corn-meal  is  not. 
leal  enjoys  a  high  reputation  among  Scotchmen  for  being  not  only 
^tious  and  wholesome,  but  medicinal  in  rheumatism  and  diseases 
Aest.  In  Scotland  oat-meal  gruel  and  flummery  or  sowans  are 
commonly  as  Indian  meal  gruel  and  com  starch  with  us. 
ftke  flummery  or  sowans,  take  a  certain  quantity  of  groats — the 
08  divested  of  integuments — or  oat-meal,  and  mix  it  well  with  twice 
I  hot  water,  and  leave  it  to  stand  a  few  days  until  it  becomes  sour; 
Id  half  as  much  more  water,  and  strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve. 
Iw  strained  fluid  quiet  until  the  starch  settles,  after  which  carefully 
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pour  off  the  water,  collect,  wash,  and  dry  the  starch — it  is  the  flummeiy 
or  sowans.  It  may  be  dried  and  kept  for  use,  or  at  once  prepared  for  diet, 
by  boiling  and  constantly  stirring  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  raacil- 
age  or  jelly,  according  to  taste.  It  may  be  flavored  with  wine,  lemon 
juice,  sugar,  &c,,  suitable  to  conditions.  It  is  highly  nutritious  and  easy 
of  digestion. 

But  oat-meal,  like  rice,  has  been  much  scandalized  by  those  who  have 
not  or  would  not  become  acquainted  with  its  good  qualities  It  is  said  to 
be  a  frequent  cause  of  dyspepsia  and  cutaneous  affections.  These  diseases 
are  so  often  linked  together  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  alegation 
is  founded  on  the  experience  of  dyspeptics  who  have  dieted  on  oa^me•l, 
without  leaving  off  more  injurious  and  more  favorite  articles  of  food,  which 
they  were  unwilling  to  accuse. 

The  composition  of  oat-meal,  and  the  sound  constitutions  of  those  who 
live  on  it,  alike  indicate  its  nutritious  and  wholesome  properties.  Next 
to  Indian  corn,  oats  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  proteine  compounds 
than  any  other  cereal.  But  in  the  preparation  of  fine  oat-meal  there  is  a 
large  amount,  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  refuse  matter,  this,  with  the 
husks  of  rye,  Indian  corn,  barley,  and  wheat — usually  called  rubble — con-- 
stitutes  the  usual  adulteration  of  oat-meal.  It  can  be  detected  by  the 
branny  character  and  the  lightness  of  the  sample. 

Corn-meal,  rice-flour,  and  barley-meal,  have  also  been  found  mixed  with^ 
oat-meal,  but  as  these  substances  cost  more  than  oats,  and  possess  equally^ 
good  qualities,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  adulterations. 

BARLEY. 

There  are  several  species  of  this  grain  cultivated  for  food.  The  commoic 
long-eared  barley,  spring  barley,  winter  barley,  and  sprat  barley,  are  thG 
usual  varieties.  The  grains  when  deprived  of  their  husk  are  called  Scotch^ 
hulled,  OT  pot  barley,  and  when  they  are  deprived  of  the  whole  of  theiH 
integuments  and  rounded,  they  constitute  pearl  barley — this,  whev 
ground,  is  called  patent  barley. 

In  some  of  the  northern  countries  of 'Europe  barley  forms  the  chiefl 
bread  grain,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  very  nutritious.  But  barley  bread  vm 
dark  and  heavy,  and  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  indigestible  and 
laxative.  It  contains  less  of  nitrogenous  material  than  wheat,  on  whichfl 
account  it  is  thought  to  be  less  nutritious.  But  it  contains  a  large  per" 
cent  of  sugar  and  gum,  and  it  is  known  to  be  highly  nutritive  and  fatten- 
ing to  cattle  and  horses.  In  some  parts  of  the  £ast,  where  the  horse  at- 
tains his  greatest  beauty  and  excellence,  barley  is  the  only  grain  with* 
which  he  is  fed. 

As  an  article  of  diet  for  invalids,  pearl  barley  and  patent  barley  arcs 
highly  esteemed.  The  laxative  properties  of  barley,  united  with  its  nu- 
tritive qualities,  frequently  give  it  a<lvantages  for  the  sick,  over  all  othec 
farinaceous  food.  Patent  barlev  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  chalk^p 
It,  or  any  other  composition  of  lime,  can  be  detected  by  the  addition  oil 
an  acid,  which  causes  efl'ervescence. 

MILLET    AND    GUINEA    CORN. 

There  are  several  species  of  bread  millet  cultivated  in  different  parts  <► 
the  world  according  to  climatic  adaptation.  In  India,  Africa,  and  thtf 
South  of  Europe  there  are  three  .varieties,  the  yellow,  white,  and  purple 
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rrsuned,  all  of  which  possess  nearly  the  same  properties.  It  grows  about 
toreefeet  high  and  terminates  in  open  hairy  spikes,  which  contain  the 
sniall  round  grain,  enveloped  in  chaff.  In  tropical  countries  it  flourishes 
dialing  long-continued  drought  and  heat,  when  other  food  fails,  an<l  at 
sucsh  times  it  becomes  a  valuable  resource,  and  constitutes  the  chief  food 
of"  the  inhabitants. 

J^oland  or  German  millet,  is  a  different  species,  which  grows  about  a 
ic>ot  high,  and  is  cultivated  for  food  in  Poland  and  parts  of  Germany. 

lilillet  is  usually  prepared  and  eaten  in  the  whole  grain,  as  rice.     But 
i^   18  also  ground  into  flour  and  makes  good  wholesome  cakes. 

Guinea  corn  is  a  species  of  millet,  but  so  different  from  the  plants  usu- 

•-^Ij  known  by  that  name,  as  to  require  separate  consideration.    The  Great 

-Indian  millet,  sorghum  or  Guinea  com  is  a  large  plant  resembling  Indian 

porn.    It  terminates  in  large  bristly  panicles,  similar  to  the  spikes  of  Turk- 

'^sh  wheat.    These  are  succeeeded  by  large  roundish  seeds,  covered  by  a 

ioose  investment  of  chaff.      It  is  easily  thrashed  and  cleaned,  and  the 

^fJUns  are  converted  into  flour  with  great  facility.     It  is  extensively  cul- 

^vated  in  Persia,  China,  Turkey,  and  India.     And  in  Arabia  the  same 

pJ^nt  is  called  Durra  or  Dora,  and  the  flour  from  it  is  very  white  and 

Calces  excellent  bread.    Guinea  corn  is  also  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 

^e  South  of  France  and  in  the  West  Indies,  but  the  bread  is  coarse  and 

^*rli,  wholly  different  from  what  it  is  in  Arabia,  nevertheless  it  is  con- 

®dered  excellent  and  hearty  food  for  laborers. 

iThis  valuable  plant  flourishes  best  in  hot  countries,  but  it  easily  ac- 
<^Tximodate8  itself  to  all  soils  in  a  wide  range  of  climate,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
*  ixiuch  higher  rate  in  commerce  than  it  now  holds ;  for  while  its  grain 
o^&lces  excellent  bread,  the  leaves  are  the  best  of  forage,  and  its  stems 
▼A>1  liable  broom  straws. 

BUCKWHEAT.  , 

Considering  the  good  qualities  of  buckwheat,  it  is  probably  less  a]>pre- 

ciated  than  any  other  bread  grain.      Writers  on  agricultural    products 

*^«m  to  eschew  it  as  food  for  man,  and  regard  it  only  as  a  mischievous 

aclulteration  of  wheat  flour,  or  a  last  product  of  poor  soil  for  cattle.     It  is 

^f  a  totally  different  family  of  plants  from  the  cereals,  and  will  flourish  on 

*^*»dy  hill-sides  which  are  barren  for  other  grain.    It  is  probably  the  most 

^*«ily  cultivated  and  the  cheapest  bread  grain  in  the  world.     The  buck- 

^^eat  plant  is  a  native  of  Asia,  but  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  towards 

^®  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  adaptable  to  a  wide  range 

^^  climate. 

.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Belgium  and  some  parts  of  France,  where 
^ft>rms  the  basis  of  food  for  the  inhabitants.  It  nourishes  in  all  of  our 
/'Orihgi-n  and  Middle  States,  where  it  is  the  favorite  winter  bread.  Though 
v^  properties  are  very  different  from  wheat,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  as  rich 
'^  ^11  important  compounds,  and  in  extremely  cold  weather  it  is  more 
*?^5tantial  food  than  wheat.  It  is,  however,  less  digestible,  and  apt  to 
^^sigree  with  weak  stomachs,  or  persons  unaccustomed  to  it. 

I^y  analysis  buckwheat  is  second  to  wheat  in  gluten,  but  deficient  in 
J^tch.  By  the  addition  of  one-fourth  quantity  of  oat  or  Indian  meal  to 
^ckwheat  flour,  the  bread  is  very  much  improved. 
.  Plaster  of  Paris,  chalk,  and  other  compounds  of  lime,  have  sometimes 
^^^n  found  in  buckwheat,  and  when  there  is  cause  to  suspect  them,  the 
^^mple  should  be  tested  with  acid. 
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VmCBEB  XLIX. 

I 

PEORIA,    ILLINOIS.* 

The  city  of  Peoria,  the  county-seat  of  Peoria  County,  Illinois,  is  si^ 
ated  on  the  Illinois  River,  about  180  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  M^ 
sissippi,  which  is  at  a  distance  of  42  miles  from  St.  Louis.  Its  distant 
from  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State,  from  which  it  is  directly  nort^ 
is  70  miles,  and  its  distance  by  railroad  from  Chicago  is  161  miles.  It 
the  secpnd  city  in  the  State,  in  j)6pulation,  manufactures,  and  trade.  I 
immediate  location  is  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  • 
the  outlet  or  southern  extremity  of  the  expanse  called  Peoria  Lake,  whics 
at  this  point  is  about  one  mile  in  width,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  M 
ail  times  for  the  larger  class  of  Mississippi  River  steamboats.  Below  th 
city,  the  river  contracts  to  a  width  of  about  600  feet.  The  lake  is  aboc 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  four  miles  in  width.  It  may  b 
regarded  as  the  combination  of  two  lakes,  since  at  the  ferry,  long  call^ 
"  Little  Detroit,"  and  afterwards  "  The  Narrows,"  five  miles  above  Peorii 
the  water  is  contracted  to  the  usual  width  of  the  river.  Its  water  is  deal 
its  bottom  gravelly,  and  its  current  slow.  It  forms  a  very  beautiful  fef 
ture  in  the  natural  scenery  of  the  vicinity,  and  is  useful  as  well  as  bean 
tiful — in  summer  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  fish,  readily  taken  wit 
the^eine ;  and  in  winter  with  abundance  of  excellent  ice.  Nearly  ever 
winter  it  is  frozen  to  such  a  thickness  that  heavy  teams  can  pass  securel 
over  it.  Most  of  the  eastern  shore  is  low  bottom  and  swamp,  subject  t 
inundation.  Its  western  shore  is  closely  approached  by  the  high  riv6 
bluffs,  and  near  "  The  Narrows "  these  overhang  the  road.  Above  tha 
point  there  is  a  rich  and  timbered  tract  of  bottom  land,  between  the  lak 
shore  and  the  bluffs.  Still  further,  opens  the  beautiful,  undulating,  rid 
prairie  of  La  Salle,  and  the  bluffs  retire  in  low  ridges  to  the  distance  o 
several  miles.  Opposite  to  the  city  there  are  two  bridges — one  a  wagoi 
bridge,  2,500  feet  long,  with  a  draw  for  the  passage  of  steamboats ;  aiM 
the  other  a  railroad  bridge,  having  (or  it  is  so  reputed)  the  largest  spai 
for  a  turn-bridge  of  any  in  the  country. 

The  site  of  the  city  possesses  many  natural  advantages.  The  surfao 
at  the  side  of  the  river  and  lake  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  prevent  an; 
damage  from  rise  of  water,  and  thence  it  rises  by  a  gentle  slope,  givioj 
excellent  drainage.  The  part  most  thickly  populated  has  an  elevation  < 
about  forty  feet  above  the  water.     Extending  north  and  south,  parallel  t 


*  Wc  received,  seyerol  months  since,  from  an  intelligent  citizen  and  prominent  bosinesa 
Peoria,  lUinoia,  a  general  description  of  that  city,  including  a  summary  notice  of  its  manufoctotf 
trade,  and  other  buslncJi*.  In  the  present  article  wc  have  embodied  the  statements  fUrnisbed,  wll 
other  Btutistical  detai!s  already  at  our  hand.  We  should,  however,  have  been  glad  to  present 
more  complete  account  of  the  several  branches  of  Industry  In  the  city.  And  we  wiU  here  sagfe 
to  some  of  onr  esteemed  correspondents,  that  we  should  generally  make  more  ready  oBe,  than  i 
now  do,  of  their  contributions^  if  they  would  furnish  us  with  comi>lktb,  ooncws,  and  avthmti 
STATISTICS  of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  write.  In  the  course  of  this  series,  we  intend,  sooift 
or  later,  to  furnish  a  reliable  statihtical  account  of  every  considerable  commercial  and  indiutil 
city  and  town  in  the  Union,  each  exhibiting  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  the  loedll 
branches  of  Indoatry  and  trade  therein  prosecuted. 
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the  river,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  it,  is  the  range  of  the  river 

Wuffs^  elevated  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  principal  part  of 

the  city  proper.     This  is  occupied  by  some  of  the  most  beautiful  private 

''esi<lences  that  can  be  found  in  the  State.     It  commands  a  magnificent 

view  of  the  country  for  many  miles  around,  embracing  the  meanderings 

of  the  Illinois  River  for  ten  or  twelve  miles.    The  surrounding  country  Ib 

cii  versified  with  bluff,  bottom,  and  prairie  ;  or,  as  these  would  be  termed 

io.   the  Eastern  States,  hill,  valley,  and  plain. 

The  history  of  Peoria  dates  from  1679.     In  that  year  La  Salle  de- 

ao^nded  the  Illinois  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Peoria,  and  having  been  kindly 

re<5eived  by  the  Indians  whom  he  there  met,  he  built  a  fort,  which  he 

n Skeined  Creve-coeur,  (meaning  affliction,  literally  heart-breaking,  having 

r^f<erence  to  his  previous  losses,  etc.)     Shortly  afterwards  he  returned  to 

Canada,  and  left  this  fort  in  charge  of  Tonti  and  others  of  his  companions, 

nvho  were  not  long  in  deserting  it;  but  in  1682,  La  Salle,  having  been 

r«r|oined  by  Tonti,  founded  a  permanent  settlement  at  this  and  other  places 

^T'ith  emigrants  from  Canada.    The  latter  married  the  daughters  of  the 

Lva.diaa8,  and  thus  with  their  children  they  gradually  formed  a  small  village, 

ftit^uated  one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  outlet  of  the  lake.    About  Uie 

y^ar  1778  or  1779,  the  first  house  was  built  in  what  was  then  called  La 

V'ilJede  Maillet,  afterwards  the  New  Village  of  Peoria,  and  subsequently 

Fort  Clark,  situated  immediately  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.    As  the  new 

v-illa^e  had  better  water,  and  more  healthy  location  than  the  old,  the 

People  gradually  removed  to  it,  and  by  the  year  1796  or  1797,  the  old 

"village  was  entirely  abandoned.    The  inhabitants  consisted  generally  of 

traders,  hunters,  and  voyagers,  and  had  long  formed  a  link  of  connection 

^iween  the  French  residing  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

^rom  that  happy  felicity  of  adapting  themselves  to  their  situation  and 

Associates,  for  which  the  French  are  so  remarkable,  the  inhabitants  lived 

J^nerally  in  harmony  with  their  savage  neighbors.     It  appears,  however, 

that  about  the  year  1781,  they  were  induced  to  abandon  the  village  from 

^  apprehension  of  Indian  hostility;  but  soon  after  the  peace  of  1783, 

^ey  again  returned,  and  continued  to  reside  there  until  the  autumn  of 

IS  12,  when  they  were  forcibly  removed  from  it,  and  the  place  destroyed 

^7  &  Captain  Craig,  of  the  Illinois  militia,  on  the  ground,  it  was  said,  that 

his  company  of  militia  was  fired  on  in  the  night,  while  at  anchor  in  their 

boats  before  the  village,  by  Indians,  with  whom  the  inhabitants  were  sua- 

P^ted  by  Craig  to  be  too  intimate  and  friendly.     The  people  fled  to  the 

French  settlements  on  the  Mississippi. 

In  1813,  Peoria  was  occupied  by  the  United  States  troops,  and  ablock- 
nouse  erected,  and  called  Fort  Clark.  The  timber  was  cut  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lake,  ;md  with  considerable  labor  transported  across,  and 
hauled  on  truck-wheels  by  the  men.  After  the  termination  of  the  war, 
l^ort  Clark  was  abandoned,  and  the  buildings  soon  after  burnt  by  the  In- 
dians. 

The  population  in  the  forepart  of  the  summer  of  1 833  consisted  of 
ahoat  twenty-five  families,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  this  number 
^**  more  than  doubled  from  immigration.  Ita  subsequent  increase  has 
^^  as  follows  :— 

I?f? 1,467      I      186lJahuaryl 6,212 

848 ^'^l^      I      ^852 7.816 

mi'' 4.079            1866 11.928 

*^''ttn« 6,096     I      1867  January 17,482 
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The  population  of  the  county  has  increased  as  follows : — 


1,809 

1846 

8,220 

1850 

6,153 

1855 

1880 

1885 

1840 

In  1844,  Peoria  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  and  divided  into  six  i 
It  is  regularly  laid  out;  its  streets  are  wide,  well  graded,  and  cr 
right  angles,  and  a  public  square  has  been  reserred  near  its  center, 
is  the  principal  building  material.  The  levee  is  lined  with  subst 
stores,  and  many  of  the  dwellings  are  notable  for  elegance.  The  c 
lighted  by  gas,  and  has  public  water  works,  etc. 

Peoria  has  already  gained  considerable  distinction  for  its  manufac 
and  these  are  steadily  increasing.  It  has  a  very  favorable  locatio 
prosecuting  this  branch  of  industry.  Mineral  coal  of  excellent  qi 
can  be  obtained  in  an  unlimited  quantity  for  (at  present,  1857,)  from 
to  ten  cents  per  bushel  of  eighty  pounds.  The  most  prominent  a 
manufactured  is  whisky,  and  in  its  production  Peoria  ranks  as  th* 
town  in  the  State.  There  are  eight  distilleries,  with  capacity  to  cot 
9,500  bushels  of  corn  daily.  The  value  of  whisky  manufactured  in 
was  reported  at  $4,331,553,  and  the  number  of  barrels  of  whisky 
was  383,181.  The  other  manufactories  comprise  three  large  flo 
mills,  a  starch  factory,  planing  mills,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  ma 
shops,  sash  and  blind  factories,  steam  saw  mills,  chair  and  fumitui 
tories,  and  shops  and  manufactories  of  plows  and  other  agricultun 
piemen  ts. 

Peoria's  facilities  for  water  communication  are — northward,  thi 
the  Illinois  River  and  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  with  the  <ireat  L 
southward,  through  the  Illinois  River  with  the  Mississippi  and  Mis 
and  their  tributaries.  In  each  of  these  courses  it  has  a  very  great 
Steamboats  make  regular  passages  from  the  city  to  St  Louis  and 
places.  In  the  year  ending  November  30th,  1852,  the  number  of  8' 
boat  arrivals,  at  Peoria  and  places  below  it  on  the  Illinois  River,  fh) 
Louis  and  other  points,  was  1,608,  as  stated  by  Gov.  Matteson,  j 
message  of  January,  185.1.  The  value  of  the  trade  of  Peoria  bj 
river  and  canal  during  that  year  was  estimated  by  the  same  author 
$2,600,000.  We  have  not  at  hand  reliable  data  for  a  statement  o 
corresponding  trade  of  1856,  which  was,  however,  much  greater.  A 
amount  of  trade  on  this  route  is  carried  on  by  canal-boats  and  bii 
towed  by  steamboats.  Peoria  Lake  was  first  navigated  by  a  steao 
in  1828. 

The  railroads  leading  from  Peoria  are  as  follows : — Northward,  P 
and  Bureau  Valley  Railroad,  47  miles,  to  Bureau,  where  it  connects 
the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad ;  westward,  Peoria  and  Oqu 
Railroad,  04  miles,  to  Burlington,  Iowa ;  eastward,  Peoria  and  Oqa 
Railroad,  Kastern  Extension,  which,  at  a  distance  of  35  miles,  intei 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  (main  line,)  and,  at  a  distance  of  49  i 
connects  with  the  Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis  Railroad ;  souths 
the  Bureau  Valley  Extension  Railroad  is  progressing,  to  be  carrii 
Hannibal,  120  miles.  The  projected  Peoria  and  Rock  Island  RM 
82  miles,  will,  if  carried  out,  bring  l^eoria  and  Rock  Island  into  imme 
connection. 

As  a  market  for  grain,  Peoria  ranks  as  the  second  city  in  the  State 
an  extensive  business  is  done  in  shipping  grain  and  other  agricu] 
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products.  During  1856,  there  were  purchased  2,560,780  bushels  of  corn ; 
828,199  of  wheat;  385,565  of  oats;  and  78,222  of  rye.  Number  of 
hogs  bought,  44,789 ;  number  of  hogs  sold,  as  reported  in  the  annual 
Btatement  of  the  Western  pork  trade,  in  1854-5,  80,000;  in  1855-6, 
66,000. 

By  action  of  the  last  Congress,  Peoria  was  made  a  port  of  entry,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  it  will,  ere  long,  have  a  custom-house,  which  will 
slso  contain  rooms  for  the  post-office  and  other  offices  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  the  city,  there  are  four  banking  institutions,  one  local  marine  and 
^^  insurance  company.  Of  first-class,  well-kept  hotels  there  are  several, 
and  many  others  of  various  grades.  There  are  four  daily,  two  tri-weekly, 
and  six  weekly  newspapers,  and  four  monthlies  in  pamphlet  form.  Two 
of  the  weeklies  are  printed  in  the  German  language.  There  are  three 
job-printing  offices,  exclusively  employing  about  twenty  workmen;  six 
newspaper  offices  that  do  a  very  large  amount  of  job-work ;  and  two 
hook-binderies. 

The  public  school  system  comprises  a  high  school  and  six  ward  schools, 
all  having  commodious  buildings.  The  latter  are  supported  principally 
I>y  taxation,  the  same  as  in  Massachusetts.  The  erection  of  buildings  for 
*  University,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Illinois,  was 
commenced  in  1857.  There  are  twenty-two  religious  societies,  eighteen 
of  which  have  church  buildings.  Summarily,  it  may  be  said  of  Peoria, 
that  in  its  appearance  it  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with  any  of  the 
pities  in  the  West  of  equal  population  and  of  as  rapid  growth,  as  well  as 
ui  respect  to  intelligence,  moral  character,  and  industry. 


Art.  n.— nONKT  AND  BANIING. 

1)7  the  discussions  relating  to  the  currency  that  commonly  arise  among 
business  men  who  have  not  paid  any  particular  attention  to  the  science  of 
political  economy,  the  promment  idea  advanced  in  favor  of  paper  money, 
^  bankers'  credits,  called  "  deposits,''  and  used  as  money,  is  that  there  is 
^  great  addition  to  the  currency  and  to  the  facilities  of  business  in  these 
^tious  dollars.  It  is  not  so.  If,  however,  it  were  true  that  money  is 
P^^anently  increased  thereby,  it  would  be  precisely  the  reverse  of  the 
*J^o  policy,  for  the  less  the  volume  of  the  currency,  the  greater  will  be 
^  value  of  the  dollar,  the  lower  will  be  the  prices  of  commodities,  the 
peater  will  be  the  exports,  and  the  consequent  employment  of  navigation, 
f**®  more  the  employment  of  the  people  in  the  production  of  property,  and 
***  fine,  the  greater  will  be  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  The 
*®alth  is  in  the  commodities  and  property,  not  in  the  money  which  de- 
^^ines  their  price.  Their  value  is  quite  independent  of  their  price,  and 
^^oui(l  be  precisely  the  same  with  one-tenth  of  the  currency  we  now  em- 
P*^y  in  their  exchange,  as  with  the  whole  of  it,  only  at  one-tenth  of  the 
^^^  in  money ;  which  would  be  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of 
^  precious  metals  would  be  less  cumbrous.  It  would  save  nine-tenths 
^  ^e  trouble  and  expense  of  their  transportation  for  the  settlement  of 
^^^'^Qces.     The  world  gains  nothing  by  the  increase  of  gold,  but  the 
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trouble  of  handling  more  of  it  for  the  transaction  of  bunneas  it  1 
prices,  except  in  plate  and  trinkets. 

Money,  it  fihould  be  remembered,  is  not  the  leader  of  commen 
the  follower.     It  comes,  legitimately,  only  to  the  individual  or 
community  as  the  result  of  industry  and  good  management ;  induil 
good  management  do  not  result  from  the  possession  of  money. 

The  fact  of  paramount  importance  relating  to  this  subject,  of 
even  our  merchants  and  bankers  seem  to  be  almost  profoundly  igi 
ia  distinctly  stated,  and  clearly  demonstrated,  by  Adam  Smith,  tha 
whole  paper  money  of  every  kind,  which  can  easily  circulate  in  an] 
try,  never  can  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  which  it  s 
the  place,  or  which — the  commerce  being  supposed  the  same— woi 
culate  there,  if  there  was  no  paper  money." 

He  appears  to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  this  important  truth,! 
following  is  his  illustration : — 

^^  Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  circulating  money  of  some  pai 
country  amounted,  at  a  particular  time,  to  one  million  sterling,  th 
being  then  sufficient  for  circulating  the  whole  annual  produce  c 
land  and  labor.  Let  us  suppose,  too,  that  some  time  thereafter,  d 
banks  and  bankers  issued  promissory  notes,  payable  to  the  bearer 
extent  of  one  million,  reserving  in  their  different  coffers  two  h 
thousand  pounds  for  answering  occasional  demands.  There  would  i 
therefore,  in  circulation,  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  gold  anc 
and  a  million  of  bank  notes,  or  eighteen  hundred  thousand  poi 
paper  and  money  together.  But  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  an 
of  the  country  had  before  required  only  one  million  to  circulate  i 
tribute  it  to  its  proper  consumers,  and  the  annual  produce  cannot 
mediately  augmented  by  those  operations  of  banking.  One  millioi 
lore,  will  be  sufficient  to  circulate  it  after  them.  The  goods  to  be 
and  sold  being  precisely  the  same  as  before,  the  same  quantity  of 
will  be  sufficient  for  buying  and  selling  them.  The  channel  of  cire 
if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression,  will  remain  precisely  the  i 
before.  One  million  we  have  supposed  sufficient  to  fill  that  c 
Whatever,  therefore,  is  poured  into  it  beyond  this  sum,  cannot  rt 
but  must  overflow.  One  million  eight  hundred  thousand  poui 
poured  into  it.  Eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  therefore,  must  o' 
that  sum  being  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed  in  the  cin 
of  the  oouatry.  ******** 
the  paper  cannot  go  abroad  ;  because  at  a  distance  from  the  bank 
issue  it,  and  from  the  country  in  which  payment  of  it  can  be  eza 
law,  it  will  not  be  received  in  common  payments.  Gold  and  silvei 
fore,  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  will  be  sent 
and  the  channel  of  home  circulation  will  remain  filled  with  a  m 
paper,  instead  of  a  million  of  those  metals  which  filled  it  before." 

This  is  plain  and  easy  reading,  and  the  doctrine,  inculcated,  unc 
true.  1  commend  it  to  the  careful  attention  of  the  reader  ;  for  th 
money  system,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  rests  upon,  and  is  wh< 
tained  by,  the  idea — the  delusion,  in  fact — that  the  wants  of  trade 
more  money  than  can  be  supplied  in  gold  and  silver,  and  that  th 
tional  supply  is  obtained  by  the  frabrication  of  paper  money. 

But  the  truth,  which  escapes  public  attention,  is  that  the  rea 
nnder  auch  circumstances,  are  lower  prices  of  property,  and  a  con 
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higher  value  to  monej.  The  want  of  money,  among  an  intelligent, 
enterprising,  and  a  laborious  people,  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  if  left  to 
its  natural  remedy,  will  supply  itself  at  the  cost  of  other  communities,  less 
productive,  or  burthened  with  more  oppressive  consumption,  with  the 
absolute  certainty  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  What  better  business  can 
we  desire  than  selling  goods  for  money,  when  money  is  worth  more  than 
merchandise  ?  This  we  do  when  we  import  specie  in  exchange  for  mer- 
chandise ;  and  this  we  should  be  sure  to  do,  by  giving  utility  to  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  currency,  until  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  sum  of 
the  fictitious  money,  now  usurping  their  office.  The  common  notion  of  the 
want  of  money,  or  bank  capital,  or  of  the  true  method  of  supplying  it,  is 
a  mere  chimera — ajnost  profitless  and  absurd  conceit.  This  country  needs 
no  law  but  the  iMttural  law  of  distribution  left  to  itself  to  secure  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  real  money. 

In  the  case  supposed  by  Adam  Smith,  the  coin,  in  the  particular  coun- 
try, amounted  to  one  million  pounds  originally.  One  million  of  paper 
being  added,  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  silver  are  dis- 
placed and  sent  abroad.  There  appears  then  to  be  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds  left  in  the  currency ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Two  hundred  thousand 
of  the  paper  is  issued  against  coin  retained.  The  notes  to  that  amount 
we  virtually  certificates  of  deposit,  as  all  paper  money  ought  to  be.  Both 
coin  and  paper  cannot  be  kept  in  circulation  for  the  same  sum,  at  the 
*ame  time.  We  must,  therefore,  deduct  the  reserve  of  two  huinlred 
"lousand  from  the  currency,  and  it  remains  one  million  pounds  as  before. 
Thus  it  is  that  every  paper  note,  put  in  circulation,  is  a  "  ticket  of  leave" 
^  one  of  specie  for  the  same  amount,  which  must  either  go  out  of  the 
^untry,  or  be  absorbed  in  the  bank  hoards  to  meet  the  returning  notes, 
^^  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  inscriptions  of  bank  credit.  Not 
*  farthing  is  added  to  the  currency,  except  temporarily.  The  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  money  is  soon  felt  in  the  rise  of  prices,  which  stops  the 
**'6  of  exportable  merchandise,  brings  in  foreign  commodities,  and  sweeps 
^ff  the  flfold  and  silver. 

-^o  this  the  objector  will  probably  say  that  a  conse^juent  increase  of 
^iness  will  employ  the  paper  addition  to  the  currency.  How  will  this 
P®  brought  about?  Let  us  inquire.  lie  may  never  have  reflec-ted  upon 
if-  §^^^  disproportion  of  other  property  to  money  in  every  country, 
^hich  may  be  perhaps  25  to  1 ;  therefore,  property  and  business  must  in- 
crease  twenty-five  fold  over  the  whole  world,  to  employ  each  additional 
ql^^^  without  reducing  the  value  of  money. 

*l^e  first  operation  of  the  bank,  on  the  credit  system,  is  to  discount  a 
^^>  we  will  suppose,  for  Mr.  Needy,  obtained  for  flour,  which — the  cur- 
'^Dcy  having  been  before  sufficient  to  circulate  and  distribute  the  products 
y  ttiQ  then  ruling  prices — he  has  sold  at  a  remunerating  advance  on  time. 
^^  tiet  amount  of  the  discount  is  entered  to  the  credit  of  Ne(-dy,  and 
^^^  l)ecome8  a  substitute  for  money.  lie  goes  into  the  market  for  the 
P^l'^ltase  of  wheat,  with  this  substitute,  in  competition  with  his  neinhbor, 
^ho  liag  gQi^i  jjj  hand  for  the  same  purpose  ;  the  seller  finding  he  has  two 
^^^^omers  instead  of  one  to  play  upon,  puts  up  the  price.  In  short.  Needy, 
^"^^  Hopeful,  and  Fuller,  and  a  hundred  others — buying  and  selling  ^oods, 
*^^  Operating  in  the  same  way  with  bank  money,  as  good  as  gold,  according 
^  ^Qe  theory  of  our  system,  because  promised  to  be  paid  in  gold  on  de- 
^''"^^^i^by  their  competition  in  the  market,  raise  prices  all  round,  export- 
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able  and  imported  commodities  being  affected  alike,  and  what  follows 
Why,  the  community  wanting  our  commodities,  whether  the  next  town,  o 
State,  or  foreign  nation,  will  not  buy  them  of  us  if  the  same  descriptioi 
of  articles  can  be  obtained  at  specie  prices  elsewhere — they  will  take  <ni 
gold  and  silver,  and  set  sail  for  the  Baltic,  or  Black  Sea,  or  White  Sea,  o 
some  other  sea,  where  no  such  folly,  or  less  of  it,  enters  into  the  mone] 
system,  and  there,  where  gold  and  silver  have  more  utility  and  consequen 
value,  they  will  exchange  them  for  the  wheat,  or  beef,  or  pork,  or  auifli 
etc^  which  their  wants  require,  at  the  lower  prices  of  a  stronger  and  bet 
ter  currency. 

Is  this  an  increace  of  business  ?  No,  it  is  directly  the  reverse.  Tli* 
producer,  and  the  produce  dealer,  and  the  plow  maker,  and  the  hai 
ness  maker,  and  the  merchant's  ships,  the  carpenter,  rigger,  and  saL 
maker,  and  all  men  and  things  through  all  the  ramifications  of  commen> 
depending  upon  the  export  trade,  are  shorn  of  their  employment,  and  tt 
profit  to  be  derived  from  it,  to  the  extent  of  this  unnecessary  export  * 
gold  and  silver,  and  there  is  so  much  less  capital  in  the  country  thfl 
there  would  have  been,  if  "  tinkering  the  currency  "  had  not  lessened  tK 
utility  and  consequent  value  of  gold. 

We  cheat  ourelves  transparently  in  this  matter.  What  we  fancy  to  ^ 
a  rise  in  value  of  our  products,  is  merely  an  alteration  of  the  name  i] 
money  that  we  exchange  them  by  ;  they  are  not  altered  thereby,  in  thdi 
excliange  value,  with  regard  to  each  other — it  is  a  rise  of  price.  The  ad- 
ditional money,  we  obtain  for  them,  will  buy  no  more  of  anything  than 
the  smaller  amount  bought  before.  The  really  effective  thing  we  have 
done  is  absolute  mischief;  we  have  degraded  gold,  with  paper  alloy,  and 
we  sell  it,  without  the  paper,  in  its  standard  purity,  at  the  degraded  value. 
This  is  the  consequence  of  not  knowing  the  difference  between  value  and 
price  ;  value  being  the  power  of  property  to  exchange  for  other  property, 
and  price  its  power  to  exchange  for  money  only. 

Ilow  long  will  these  high  prices  remain  to  delude  us  ?  Not  a  moment 
longer  than  it  requires  the  foreign  producer  to  throw  his  commoditiei 
into  our  market  and  exchange  them  for  gold.  This  inflowing  of  foreign 
products,  and  outflowing  of  gold,  must  infallibly  continue,  till  the  equatioi 
of  international  demand  is  established  where  it  was  before.  Prices  of  im- 
ports must  fall  to  the  value  of  gold,  when  their  supply  will  be  checked— 
prices  of  exportable  commodities  must  fall,  in  like  manner,  when  they  will 
go  out  in  the  place  of  gold  ;  the  true  operation  being,  that  gold,  by  the 
increased  demand,  rises  to  the  value  of  merchandise.  Meanwhile  the  pro* 
duct  of  the  debt-factory  we  call  "bank,"  will  be  nestled  into  the  place  ol 
the  gold  it  has  expelled,  and  draw  interest,  for  the  proprietor,  from  th< 
labor  of  the  country,  on  capital  not  his  own,  for  doing  nothing  bal 
evil,  in  checking  production,  traffic,  and  the  increase  of  weSth.  There  il 
also  created  a  counter  debt,  from  the  people  to  the  bank,  which  eveij 
contraction  of  the  India-rubber  currency,  necessary  to  raise  the  gold  to  thi 
value  of  merchandise,  violently  discharges,  in  bankruptcy,  to  the  foil 
amount  of  the  contraction. 

To  this  incubus  of  debt  we  owe  the  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  so  con- 
stantly prevailing  in  this  country,  and  the  constant  scarcity  of  money  foi 
all  the  purposes  of  life.  How  few  there  are  ready,  and  able,  to  pay  caab 
to  the  butcher,  or  baker,  or  grocer,  for  their  daily  supplies ;  or  to  the 
church  for  the  support  of  their  spiritual  guide.  Even  the  crinoline,  thftt 
occupies  such  breadth  of  pavement,  goes  on  tick.    Every  man,  almost^ 
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feels  that  he  has  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  raise  money  to  meet  his  "  Bills 
Payable"  in  bank,  and  all  generous  and  philanthropic  enterprises  languish. 
When,  by  the  contraction  of  bank  dij-coupts,  and  the  consequent  scarcity 
of  fictitious  money,  real  money  becomes  again  as  valuable  as  merchandise, 
and  can  be  kept  at  home ;  that  is,  when  the  specie  export  ceases,  the  banks 
by  standing  still,  with  the  sum  of  the  bank  debt  in  the  currency,  huge  as 
it  is— $400,000,000  of  immediate  liabilities,  beyond  the  coin  in  their  cof- 
fers—might keep  the  exchanges  in  our  favor,  and  secure  a  constant  export 
demand  for  merchandise ;  but  the  whole  profit  of  the  business  is  in  the 
creation  of  debt,  to  and  from  the  people ;  and  its  nature — its  very  essence 
—requires  the  widest  j>os8ible  expansion  of  debt,  and  the  utmost  possible 
expulsion  of  money.  xVs  soon,  therefore,  as  the  export  demand  for  specie 
ceases,  and  the  exchanges  of  the  world  are  in  our  favor,  as  during  the 
past  spring — when  there  is  no  wholesome  want  of  money — the  fictitious 
dollars  multiply  again,  by  the  increase  of  bank  loans,  and  we  are  put 
through  the  same  round  of  misery  as  before.  It  is  an  unrighteous  scheme, 
operating  against  all  natural  law — always  inversely  to  our  needs ;  and  this 
Its  advocates  call  a  beautiful  equilibrium  in  the  system  !  I  am  only  sur- 
priser]  that  any  sensible  man  can  entertain  such  an  idea  for  a  moment. 

Every  dollar  of  paper-money  is  a  certificate  of  mischief,  and  every  in- 
scription of  credit  for  which  gold  or  silver  has  not  been  deposited,  and,  on 
the  undrawn  loans,  is  not  retained,  is  positive  evidence  that  the  same 
amount  of  merchandise,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  sold,  is  on  hand 
or  unproduced — that  the  same  sum  of  money  is  not  here  that  would  have 
been  here,  and  the  same  sum  of  debt,  with  its  progeny  of  debt,  is  pressing 
^pon  the  community  without  any  legitimate  right  to  an  existence.  The 
sum  of  this  debt,  in  the  currency — now  1400,000,000 — pressing  upon  all 
classes  throughout  the  country,  has  been  created  in  a  series  of  years,  by 
cxpelJiDg  coin  once  earned  ;  and  wo  are  borrowing  back  from  England  a 
'ft^ge  portion  of  the  amount  for  State  uses,  railroads,  and  other  enterprises, 
and  paying  interest  on  capital  of  our  own  creation. 

.  ■  1  believe  this  amount  to  have  been  utterly  lost  to  the  country  in  pay- 

jng  for  imports  the  inflated  prices  of  a  mixed  currency,  more  degraded 

^"*n  that  of  other  nations.     J.  Stuart  Mill  says,  very  truly,  that  "  the  de- 

'nand  which  affects  money  prices  consists  of  all  the  money  in  the  hands 

the  community  destine<l  to  be  laid  out  in  commodities."     The  price 

the  imported  commodity  is  thus  determined  by  the  amount  of  money 

f^^y  while  the  exportable  article  must  be  sold  by  the  measure  of  the  for- 

^^  currency;  that. is,  it  must  pay  to  export  at  the  price  to  be  obtained  in 

h  V^'^^g°  market,  or  the  exporter  will  leave  it  and  take  gold  ;  as  we  see 

K^^^cs  take  all  the  gold  we  can  possibly  spare ;  for  we   never  cease  ex- 
*^g  it  till  the  banks  are  driven  to  a  pressure  with  the  loss  of  specie. 
?  Exportable  commodities  are  thus  kept  above  the  relative  value  of  gold 
^'ig  as  gold  can  be  supplied. 
.     ^^xt  by  the  law  of  value  we  must  return  from  every  inflation.     After 
^iilg  off  all  the  gold  we  can  spare,  by  paying  the  inflated  price  for  im- 
^  ^-'^^  the  banks  stop  discounting,  and  make  money  valuable  again,  when 
piroduce  falls  in  price  and  is  shipped  instead  of  gold,  as  I  have  before 

^^   ^m  not  of  those  who  think  the  imports  can  be  essentially  checked  by 

.  y   "ftational  policy  short  of  non-intercourse  or  war.     Labor  is  a  necessity 

^Oad  as  well  as  here : — the  imports  must  come.     But  the  bank  dollar 
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employs  no  labor  in  its  creation ;  it  is  made  by  writing  a  promise  c 
bit  of  paper ;  it  creates  no  value,  and  is  no  wealth.  It  expands  pri 
however,  as  much  as  the  real  dollar,  and  is  the  ready  instrument  of 
speculator.  It  cannot  be  used  in  the  currency  without  degrading 
value  of  gold,  to  expel  it  and  make  room  for  itself.  As  prices  rise  h 
the  almost  lightning  speed  of  commercial  intelligence  transmits  the  n 
to  the  shipping  mancets  abroad.  Hides  rise  in  South  America,  sugar 
molasses  in  Cuba,  and  cloth  in  England  to  meet  the  rise  here  : — our  i 
tious  dollars  raise  the  prices  of  the  world,  and  we  pay  in  extra  labor 
expenditure  of  other  nations.  c.  b.  < 
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HmCBBB   Z. 

USURY. 

The  statutes  of  New  York,  concerning  usury,  contain,  among  otl 
the  following  provisions : — 

Section  1.  The  rate  of  interest  upon  the  loan  or  forbearance  of  any  mt 
goods  or  things  in  action,  shall  continue  to  be  seven  dollars  upon  one  hun 
dollars  for  one  year,  and  after  that  rate  for  a  greater  or  less  sum,  or  for  a  lo 
or  shorter  time. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  or  corporation  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  take  or  re< 
in  money,  ^oods  or  things  in  action,  or  in  any  other  vray,  any  greater  su 
greater  value,  for  the  loan  or  forbearance  of  any  money,  goods  or  thioj 
action,  than  is  above  prescribed. 

Sec.  5.  All  boids,  bills,  notes,  assurances,  conveyances,  all  other  contrac 
securities  whatsoever,  (except  bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds  and  Contra 
and  all  deposits  of  goods  or  other  things  whatever,  whereupon  or  whereby  1 
shall  be  reserved  or  taken,  or  secured,  or  agreed  to  be  reserved  or  taken, 
greater  sum,  or  greater  value  for  the  loan  or  Ibrbearance  of  any  money,  goo< 
other  things  in  action,  than  is  above  prescribed,  shall  be  void  ;  but  this  act 
not  affect  such  paper  as  has  been  made  and  transferred  previous  to  the  til 
shall  take  effect. 

Sec  9.  For  the  purpose  of  calculating  interest,  a  month  shall  be  consic 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  year,  and  as  cy)usisting  of  thirty  days ;  and  interest  foi 
number  of  days,  less  than  a  month,  shallbc  estimated  by  the  proportion  n 
such  number  of  days  shall  bear  to  thirty. 

The  other  sections  of  the  statute  provide  for  the  legal  remedies 
which  we  have  here  no  concern. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  essence  of  usury  is  in  the  promise  or  reservi 
of  more  than  legal  interest  upon  a  loan  or  forbearance  of  money.  T 
can  be  no  usury  unless  there  is  a  loan  or  a  forbearance  of  money  c 
equivalent.  If  a  farmer  borrows  a  flock  of  twenty  sheep,  promisiii 
return  to  the  owner  in  one  year  the  twenty  sheep  with  ten  lambs,  t! 
no  usury,  because  it  is  not  a  money  transaction,  nor  one  contrived  f 
equivalent  for  a  money  transaction.  Such  a  case  actually  occurred  ii< 
State  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  John  Spencer,  of  Verona,  arranged  with  two  men  of  the  nan 
Tilden,  to  let  them  have  six  cows,  which  were  worth  about  nineteen 
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'W8  each — they  agreeiog  to  return  twelve  cows,  either  with  calf  or  with 
calves  by  their  sides,  in  four  y^ars,  or  to  pay  three  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
w  for  them.    The  agreement  was  in  writing,  and  as  follows : — 

"  April  I5th,  1819. 

"  For  value  received,  we  promise  to  pay  and  deliver  to  John  Spencer,  or  bearer, 

wree  handred  and  sixty  dollars,  or  twelve  good  middling  cows,  and  twelve  good 

c*ive8,  which  come  of  said  cows  above  mentioned,  to  be  paid  and  delivered  at  the 

wliiog  hoase  of  said  Spencer's  he  now  is  in,  said  cows  not  to  exceed  eight  years 

w4  nor  under  four  years  old. 

"  As  witness  our  hands, 

"JOHN  TILDEN, 
•'ITHIEL  TILDEN." 

W'hen  the  four  years  elapsed,  upon  the  day  appointed,  the  Tildens  drove 
^  the  house  of  Mr.  Spencer  twelve  good  middling  cows,  eleven  having 
calves  by  their  sides;  the  twelfth  was  with  calf,  and  actually  calved  that 
evening.  They  tendered  the  cows  and  calves,  but  Mr.  Spencer  refused  to 
receive  them,  because  there  were  only  eleven  calves,  lie  brought  a  suit 
a^r wards*  to  recover  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  with  interest 
from  the  day  of  default. 

The  Tildens  insisted  that  the  contract  was  usurious  in  reserving  so  great 
a  profit.     After  a  very  elaborate  urgument  the  Chief  Justice  said : — 

**  The  contract  was  not  usurious,  though  the  plaintiff  was  a  very  hard  and  un- 
con«ionable  creditor.  The  interest  and  principal  were  both  put  at  hazard  to  a 
considerable  extent.  It  was  uncertain  in  1819  what  would  be  the  value  of  the 
cows  in  1823.  If  the  hazard  bo  slight  and  merely  colorable,  it  will  not  take  the 
case  out  of  the  statute  :  but  I  do  not  consider  it  so  in  thi^?  case.  Here  was  no 
negotiation  for  a  loan  of  money.  It  was  a  bargain  by  which  the  plaintiff  \»a8 
pretty  certain  of  making  a  handsome  profit,  but  by  which  he  might  lose.'' 

If  money  is  put  at  hazard,  or  if  the  income  from  it  is  uncertain,  the 
receipt  of  more  than  the  statutory  rate  will  not  make  the  transaction  usu- 
rious.   To  mal'e  usury  it  is  necessary  that  the  person  who  occupies  the 
position  of  borrower  should  be  under  an  absolute  obligation  to  return  the 
principal.     It  is  very  common  to  lend  money  upon  security  of  a  vessel, 
the  repayment  being  made  dependent  or  contingent  upon  the  safe  arrival 
of   the  vessel  at  her  destined  port.     Upon  such  a  loan  as  this,  more  than 
»6ven  per  cent  interest  is  not  usury,  because  the  person  borrowing  the 
nioney  does  not  come  under  any  absolute  agreement  to  repay  it — in  fact 
^t  niight  almost  be  said  that  the  money  is  not  loaned  to  the  owner,  but  to 
^e  vessel,  and  if  she  penshes  the  debt  dies  with  her.     If  the  principal  is 
"^^  put  at  hazard,  the  interest  will  not  be  usury. 

*t  is  true  that  if  I  lend  money  to  my  friend,  and  take  his  note  for  it,  I 
^^^^  in  one  sense  put  the  money  at  a  hazard.     It  is  at  the  risk  of  his  sol- 
vency ;  but  this  hazard  is  the  sort  of  hazard  for  which  the  law  prescribes 
^^eri  per  ^^^^  ^s  a  sufficient  remuneration.     But  if  I  assume  any  other 
^«zar,i  of  the  principal  in  the  transaction,  so  that  it  is  not  strictly  a  loan 
^^  ^  risk,  I  may  receive  an  additional  profit  upon  it. 
.  ^^  vrill  not  save  a  loan  from  usurious  character  that  the  unlawful  interest 
^^   hazard,  if  the  principal  be  secured.     A  case  which  is  quaintly  re- 
v.'^^^d  in  the  black-letter  folios  of  the  time  of  Kinij  James  I.,  involves 
'^'»  point. 


*  Spenc«r  agu  Tilden,  5  Gov.,  144. 
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Roberta  prosecuted  Trenayne  for  trespass  in  breaking  into  his  "  close,* 
or  field.  Trenayne  plead  not  guilty,  and  the  case  turned  upon  the  ques- 
tion who  was  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  close.  The  jury  found  %> 
special  verdict — that  is  to  say,  they  rendered  a  verdict  stating  the  facts  in 
their  opinion  proved,  and  leaving  to  the  court  the  application  of  the  \»M 
to  those  facts  in  deciding  between  the  parties.  The  special  verdict  waii 
"  That  Cyprian  Cory  was  seized  in  fee  of  the  land,  (t.  «.,  had  been  th* 
absolute  owner  of,)  and  that  it  was  agreed  that  one  Mary  Adington  shouU 
lend  unto  him  £150,  and  for  the  security  of  the  repayment  thereof,  Cyg 
rian  Cory  leased  unto  the  said  Mary  this  close  for  sixty  years,  to  coim 
mence  at  the  end  of  two  years,  upon  condition  that  if  he  paid  the  £lS 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  that  the  lease  should  be  void ;  and  it  was  th« 
further  agreed  betwixt  them,  thjCt  the  said  Cyprian  Cory,  for  the  deferriic 
and  giving  day  of  payment  for  the  said  £150  for  two  years,  should  pai 
unto  the  said  Mary,  for  interest  yearly,  £22  6s.  lOd.,  quarterly,  if  the  8(^ 
Mary  should  live .  so  long.  That  in  the  performance  of  this  agreem^ 
she  lent  the  said  Cyprian  Cory  £160,  and  he  made  the  said  lease  for  siic 
years,  and  granted  by  fine  an  annual  rent  of  £22  5s.  lOd.,  to  be  paid  qujfc 
terly  for  two  years,  if  she  lived  so  long.  That  he  afterwards  conveys 
the  inheritance  («.  e.,  the  title  to  the  land,  subject  to  the  lease)  to  th* 
plaintiff.  The  £150  was  not  repaid,  and  that  the  said  Mary  took  to  hu* 
band  Trenayne,  who  entered  (to  take  possession  under  the  lease)  for  non- 
payment." 

This  attempt  to  take  possession  was  the  act  which  the  plaintiflF  regarded 
as  a  tresj)ass,  for  which  he  brought  this  suit. 

"  The  first  question  was  whether  it  were  an  usurious  contract  within  the  statue 
because  it  was  a  mere  casual  (t.  e.,  contingent)  bargain,  for  if  she  die  before  any 
day  of  payment  of  the  rent,  (interest,)  the  rent  (interest)  was  gone,  and  yet  M 
should  retain  the  £150  two  years  and  pay  nothing  for  it.  And  it  was  resolved 
that  it  was  an  usurious  bargain,  for  by  intendment  she  might  live  above  twc 
years,  and  it  is  an  apparent  possibility  that  she  should  receive  that  consideratioi 
whereby  she  is  within  the  statute.  Secondly,  it  was  moved  whether  this  lease 
being"  taken  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  money,  and  not  for  the  payment  oi 
any  part  of  the  usury,  be  within  the  statute  to  make  the  bargain  void.  And  ii 
was  resolved  that  it  is,  because  it  is  for  the  security  of  money  lent  upon  interest 
and  for  the  security  of  that  which  the  statute  intends  he  should  lose ;  for  otherwisi 
it  would  be  an  evasion  out  of  the  statute  that  he  would  provide  for  the  securini 
of  the  payment  of  the  principal,  whatsoever  usurious  bargain  was  made,  whid 
the  law  will  not  permit"    **  Wherefore  it  was  adjudged  for  the  plaintiff." 

The  reporter  adds,  in  a  note,  that  Justice  Doderidge,  one  of  the  court 
"  took  these  differences  in  cases  of  casual  (t.  f.,  contingent)  usury.  Firsl 
if  I  lent  £100  to  havQ  £120  at  the  year's  end,  and  upon  a  casualty — \ 
the  casualty  goes  to  the  interest  only,  and  not  to  the  principal — it*i 
usury,  for  the  party  is  sure  to  have  the  principal  again,  come  what  wil 
come ;  but  if  the  interest  and  principal  are  both  in  hazard,  it  is  not  thei 
usury.  And  it  was  therefore  adjudged  in  the  Common  Bench  in  Dart 
mouth's  case,  where  one  went  to  Newfoundland,  and  another  lent  unt 
him  £100  for  a  year  to  victual  his  ship,  and  if  he  returned  with  the  shi] 
he  would  have  so  many  thousand  fish,  and  expresses  at  what  rate,  whiol 
exceeded  the  interest  which  the  statute  allows;  and  if  he  did  not  reton 
that  then  he  would  lose  his  principal,  it  was  adjudged  no  usury.  Sec 
ondly,  if  I  secure  both  interest  and  principal,  if  it  be  at  the  will  of  th 
party  who  is  to  pay  it,  it  is  no  usury — as  if  I  lend  to  one  £100,  for  tw< 
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yeare,  to  pay  for  the  loan  thereof  £30 ;  and  if  he  pays  the  principal  at 
the  year's  end,  he  shall  pay  nothing  for  interest.  This  is  not  usury,  for 
the  party  hath  his  election  and  may  pay  it  at  the  first  year's  end  and  so 
discharge  himself." 

The  other  element  in  the  nature  of  usury  is  the  reservation  of  such  a 
loan  or  forbearance  exceeding  the  rate  prescribed  by  the  statute.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  this  remuneration  should  be  in  money.  If  it  be  in -a 
form  susceptible  of  an  exact  pecuniary  valuation,  it  will  constitute  usury. 
If  the  remuneration  consists  of  full  legal  interest,  and  a  chance  of  addi- 
tional compensation,  this  will  render  the  transaction  illegal. 

Some  years  ago,  in  England,  a  firm,  Beckford  <fe  Keighley,  were  indebted 
in  a  very  large  amount  to  one  named  Young.  Mr.  Young  held  the  guar- 
anty of  a  Mr.  Williams  for  the  better  security  of  the  debt.  Beckford  d? 
Keighley  were  desiious  to  obtain  a  further  time  for  payment,  and  to  have 
their  friend  Williams  releasetl  from  any  liability  resi)ecting  them.  So 
they  proposed  to  secure  Mr.  Young  in  this  way : — The  debt  was  £10,000. 
They  undertook  to  pay  it  in  cash,  with  interest,  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months,  or  to  pay  it  in  certain  government  stocks,  at  the  value  which 
they  had  borne  in  the  market  when  the  debt  accrued.  The  alternative, 
however,  was  not  at  their  option — it  was  at  the  creditor's  option — so  that 
when  the  six  months  expired,  if  the  stocks  had  risen  so  that  Mr..  Young 
would  rather  have  the  stock  at  the  former  low  price,  than  have  the  prin- 
cipal and  lawful  interest  of  his  debt,  he  would  be  entitled  to  call  for  the 
stock  instead  of  the  money.  Beckford  <fe  Keighley  soon  after  failed,  and 
in  the  agitation  that  followed  the  validity  of  this  agreement  was  drawn 
in  question. 

The  court*  held  the  transaction  usurious,  since  it  reserved  the  capital 

with  legal  interest,  and  likewise  a  contingent  advantage,  without  putting 

either  capital  or  interest  in  any  kind  of  risk.     If  it  had  been  sinii)ly  an 

Agreement  to  pay  in  stock  without  any  option  to  claim  money,  it  would 

jot  have  been  usurious,  for  while  on  the  one  hand   the  stock  might 

have  risen  and  the  lender  obtained  thus  more  than  legal  interest,  on  the 

other  hand  it  might  have  fallen  and  the  lender  thus  obtained  less  than 

uu^  interest,  perhaps  none,  perhaps  lost  a  part  or  even  all  of  his  principal. 

Here,"  said  the  court,  "  the  lender  is,  at  his  election,  to  have  his  prin- 

QpaJ  and  interest,  or  to  have  a  given  quantity  of  stock  transferred  to 

*»n].     |£ig  principal  never  was  at  any  hazard,  as  he  was  at  all  events  sure 

^'  having  that,  with  legal  interest ;  and  had  the  chance  of  advantage  if 

*"®  8tock  rose."     In  fact,  this  stock  did  rise,  and  if  the  contract  had  been 

'^"Ormed  he  would  have  had  principal,  interest,  and  a  very  large  pre- 

^'^  general,  the  courts  will  not  adjudge  a  transaction  usurious  unless  it 
PP^ars  that  the  person  standing  in  the  position  of  borrower  intended  to 

f®^^e  excess  over  lawful  interest.      But  if  this  intention  is  detected, 

^^^ver  ingeniously  it  has  been  covered  up,  it  is  fatal  to  the  validity  of 

^^titinsaction. 

•A       contrivances  to  which  men  have  resorted  to  obtain  such  an  excess 
sa  ^^'  incurring  the  appearance  of  usury  are  numerous. 
^Ometimes  usury  is  taken  under  the  name  of  commissions,  sometimes 

^^^r  the  guise  of  requiring  from  the  borrower  a  deposit  not  to  bear  in- 

*  Barnard  agU  Young:  17  Tea,  Jr.,  44. 
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terest;  sometimes  under  pretence  of  a  partnership;  sometimes  by  i 
vancing  to  tbe  borrower  goods  at  a  high  price,  instead  of  money :  son 
times,  as  in  the  instance  we  have  spoken  of,  by  giving  the  lender  1 
option  of  receiving  interest  or  stock  dividends;  sometimes  under  preieo 
of  a  heavy  charge  for  exchange,  or  for  services  in  procuring  a  loan  ;  son 
times  by  the  understanding  that,  upon  the  loan  being  jnaide,  the  inten 
shall  be  paid  in  advance,  and  that  immediately  a  part  of  the  princi] 
shall  be  repaid ;  sometimes  by  making  the  writings  concerning  a  tnu 
action  represent  a  legal  loan,  and  reserving  the  excess  by  a  merely  yerl 
understanding. 

In  any  such  case,  if  the  intention  to  reserve  more  than  legal  interest  l 
a  loan  or  forbearance  is  made  to  appear,  the  transaction  will  be  adjudg 
usurious. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  banks  to  confine  their  discounts  to  those  n 
keep  deposits ;  and  they  regulate  the  amount  of  the  loans  they  will  mi 
to  a  customer  by  the  amount  of  the  deposit  which  he  keeps  steadily  w 
them.  Thus  a  depositor  whose  account  averages  a  thousand  dollars  « 
consider  himself  entitled  to  a  loan,  or  "an  accommodation,"  as  he  calls 
of  two  thousand.  Now  if  the  bank  loan  him  two  thousand  at  seven  ] 
cent,  and  he  keeps  with  them  a  steady  deposit  of  one  thousand  without 
terest,  it  comes  to  precisely  the  same  thing  as  if  he  should  borrow  c 
thousand  and  pay  fourteen  per  cent  interest  for  it.  It  is,  however,  ?< 
improbable  such  a  depositor  could  resist  the  payment  of  his  note  up 
this  ground,  because,  as  the  transaction  is  usually  conducted,  it  would 
impossible  to  prove  any  understanding  or  agreement  respecting  it 
other  words,  the  depositor  conies  under  no  obligation  to  keep  up  his  ( 
posit;  and  is  induced  to  do  so  merely  by  the  consideration  that  he  i 
not  otherwise  be  so  likely  to  get  accommodation. 

Usury  has  sometimes  been  concealed  under  color  of  a  partnersh 
Two  persons  may  form  a  partnership,  the  one  contributing  capital,  a 
the  other  services.  In  such  case  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  person  fumi 
ing  the  capital  to  make  it  a  condition  that  he  should  receive,  firstly,  int 
est  on  the  amount,  and  then  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the  business.  N 
such  a  contract  is  not  usurious ;  because  the  acting  partner  is  not  p 
son  ally  liable  for  the  capital ;  he  is  bound  to  use  it  to  the  best  of 
ability  in  the  contemplated  business,  but  he  is  not  the  debtor  of  his 
partner.  Cases  have  sometimes  arisen  where  one  has  contributed  fui 
to  a  business,  perhaps  considering  himself  as  a  partner  in  some  sense,  a 
yet,  by  reason  of  his  requiring  the  personal  liability  of  those  to  whom 
advanced  the  money,  and  by  reserving  a  share  in  the  profits,  as  wel 
interest  upon  the  capital,  he  has  rendered  the  transaction  illegal,  and  1 
the  fund  which  he  thought  he  was  carefully  securing. 

There  have  been  many  cases  where  the  parties  have  endeavored  to  c 
ceal  an  usurious  loan  under  the  disguise  of  a  sale  of  goods. 

Lowe  and  others  againbt  Waller,  was  an  action  on  a  bill  of  exchan 
tried  before  Lord  Mansfield,  at  London,  in  1781.  One  Lawton  1 
drawn  a  bill  upon  Waller  payable  to  his  own  order.  Waller  accepted 
Lawton  had  then  indorsed  it  over  to  Harris  &  Stratton,  who  afterwa 
indorsed  it  to  Lowe.  The  bill  not  being  paid,  Lowe  brought  this  suit 
recover  upon  iL 

The  defense  was  that  the  bill  was  given  upon  an  usurious  contract 
tween  Uarris  &  Stratton  and  the  defendant 
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This  was  controverted  by  the  plaintiff,  but  they  also  insisted  that  the  bill 
was  indorsed  to  them  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  without  notice  of 
the  supposed  usury,  and  it  was  argued  that  although  it  should  appear 
that  the  original  transaction  was*  usurious,  still  the  defendant  was  answer- 
ahle  to  them. 

Upon  the  evidence  the  case  was  this : — 

Waller,  a  Commissioner  of  the  stamp  duties,  had  employed  one  Lemon, 
a  money  broker,  to  raise  the  sum  of  £200  upon  the  bill  in  question.  Har- 
ris <k  Stratton,  hearing  of  this,  sent  their  broker  to  Lemon  to  inquire 
whether  Waller  wanted  money,  and  he  told  the  broker  he  believed  he  did, 
for,  to  his  knowledge,  he  had  a  bill  to  pay  in  a  few  days.  The  broker 
said  his  principal  would  advance  £100  in  money  and  £100  in  goods,  but 
that  the  goods  should  be  choice  sorts  and  he  should  not  lose  by  them ; 
that  he  should  have  them  at  the  warehouse  price.  Lemon,  upon  this,  went 
and  informed  Waller  that  Harris  «fe  Stratton's  broker  had  been  with  him  ; 
and  Waller,  asking  him  how  they  would  deal,  he  told  him  what  had 
passed,  and  that  the  broker  had  appointed  him  to  go  with  Waller  to 
flarria  k  Stratton's  warehouse  the  next  day.  Waller,  agreeable  to  this 
appointment,  went  along  with  Lemon  the  next  day,  and  found  Harris  <S? 
Stratton  at  their  warehouse,  who  made  an  apology  to  Waller  for  not 
having  money  at  that  time  but  only  goods^  and  desired  the  business  might 
he  let  alone  for  a  few  days.  Lemon  called  several  times  after  this  to  get 
a  day  fixed,  and  told  them,  as  he  had  mentioned  before  to  their  broker, 
that  Waller  wanted  money  in  order  to  pay  several  demands.  In  the 
course  of  about  three  weeks,  Harris  <fe  Stratton  said  to  him  that  if  Waller 
would  come  the  next  day  they  would  give  him  £50,  and  he  and  Waller 
accordingly  went  the  next  day.  When  they  came,  one  of  the  i)artner8 
went  out  and  returned  in  a  little  time,  saying  he  could  not  get  any  money, 
but  if  Waller  would  take  the  whole  in  goods  he  should  have  them  directly. 
Waller  agreed ;  and  the  goods  (hosiery  ware)  were  sorted  out  by  one 
Strutt,  a  broker,  who  was  present,  and  delivered  to  Waller,  and  at  the 
same  time  Waller  delivered  to  Harris  k  Stratton  the  bill  of  exchange,  and 
also  an  assignment  of  his  salary  as  a  collateral  security  in  case  the  bill 
should  not  be  paid  when  it  should  become  due.  Strutt  and  Lemon  carried 
the  goods  to  the  shop  of  Elderton,  an  auctioneer,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
Waller,  and  was  to  sell  them  or  advance  the  value.  He  desired  two  hours 
^  niake  his  calculation,  and  at  the  en<l  of  that  time  Lemon  and  Waller 
came  lo  him,  and  ho  offered  £1*20  for  the  goods,  saying  it  was  the  utmost 
^^y  were  worth.  Waller  took  the  £l20,  it  being  agreed  that  if  they 
should  sell  for  more,  the  balance  should  bo  accounted  for  by  Klderton  ;  and 
if  for  less,  that  Waller  shouhl  be  answerable  to  him  for  the  ditference. 
Afterwards  Elderton  delivered  an  account  to  Waller  of  the  sale  of  goods 
*'  £117  *28.  2d.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  plaintiffs  knew  of  the 
*hove  transaction,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  the  bill  had  been 
given. 

Here  were  two  questions  involved. 

^irst,  was  the  tansaction  between  Harris  &  Stratton  and  the  defendant 
Various? 

Second,  even  if  it  was,  must  the  plaintiffs,  who  took  the  bill  and  paid 
'or  it  without  any  notice  of  the  usury,  lose  their  debt? 

^t  Wag  agreed  between  the  parties  that,  if  the  jury  decided  it  was  usuri- 

******  the  other  question  should  be  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
court. 
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Id  summing  up  to  the  jury,  Lord  Mansfield  told  them  that  tha  J 
of  usury  was  made  to  protect  men  who  act  with  their  eyes  opeiit  1 
tect  them  against  themselves.  Upon  this  principle,  it  makes  it  peni 
man  to  take  more  than  the  fixed  rate  of  interest,  it  being  well  knon 
a  borrower  in  distress  would  agree  to  any  terms.  "  No  person  ahi 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  loan  of  money,  <kc.,  above  the  vi 
£5  for  the  forbearance  of  £100  for  a  year,  and  so,  after  that  rati 
greater  or  lesser  sum,  or  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time."  They  were 
fore  to  consider  whether  the  transaction  between  this  defendtt 
Harris  <&;  Stratton  was  not,  in  truth,  a  loan  of  money,  and  the  sale  ol 
a  mere  contrivance  and  evasion. 

The  most  usual  form  of  usury  was,  his  Lordship  said,  a  pretended 
goods.  He  then  stated  the  material  parts  of  the  evidence,  and  mad< 
strong  observations  to  show  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  pai 
buy  and  sell,  but  to  borrow  and  lend,  and  that  the  contract  was,  in 
for  a  loan  of  money,  though  under  the  mask  of  a  treaty  for  the  i 
goods.     The  jury  found  the  contract  to  be  usurious. 

The  plaintifis  afterwards  asked  for  a  new  trial.  Lord  Mansfield  i 
their  application  after  hearing  much  argument.     He  said: — 

Therefore,  the  only  question  in  all  cases  like  the  present,  is,  wbal 
real  substance  of  the  transaction,  not  what  is  the  color  and  form. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  cases  of  the  sort  I  ever  knew  litigated 
impossible  to  wink  so  hard  as  not  to  see  that  there  was  no  idea  betwe 
parties  of  anything  but  a  loan  of  money.  His  Lordship  then  recapit 
the  striking  parts  of  the  evidence,  and  observed  that  the  only  pur| 
Harris  d:  Stratton  was  to  contrive  how  to  get  more  than  legal  in 

They  first  ofiered  part  in  cash ;  then  less,  playing  the  defendant 
order  to  increase  his  distress;  and  at  last  tempted  him  by  an  ofifert 
elude  the  business  immediately  if  he  would  take  the  whole  in  good 
signing  to  the  last,  as  a  retison  for  this,  that  they  could  not  procn 
money.  They  did  not  act  as  persons  selling  goods  upon  credit  to  Ix 
for  at  future  day ;  but  as  lending  on  the  security  of  the  note  and  t 
signment  of  the  salary.    The  jury  therefore  had  done  perfectly  righi 
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A  LAW  OF  BANKS,  BANKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  ETC.,  IN  NEW  TORK. 

The  following  act  passed  the  Legislature  of  New  York  State,  Mard 
1857,  ond  is  now  in  force.    It  is  eiititleti — 

AN  ACT  IN  RELATION  TO  BANKS,  BANKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  INDIVIDUAL  BAKKKI 

THK  BANK  DEPARTMENT. 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  hanking  association  shall  lawfully,  by  virtue 
articles  of  association  or  other  proper  authority,  make  any  change  in  any 
particulars  required  to  be  stated  in  the  certificate  of  association,  the  chang 
not  be  of  any  force  or  validity  until  a  certificate  thereof,  executed  by  the 
dent  and  cashier,  under  the  corporate  seal  of  the  association,  shall  have  b 
corded,  and  a  copy  filed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  certificate  of  assoda 
by  law  required  to  be  recorded  and  filed. 

Sec  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  either  the  president  or  cashier  of  every 
and  banking  association,  and  of  every  individual  banker,  having  aecnriti 
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posited  in  the  ofiSce  of  the  SapcrinteDdcDt  of  the  Banking^  Department  of  this 
state,  ODCC  or  more  during  eacn  fiscal  year,  and  at  such  time  or  tim(.>s  during  the 
ordinarj  basiuess  hours  as  said  officer,  banking  association,  or  banker  may  select, 
to  examine  and  compare  such  securities  with  the  books  of  said  department,  and 
if  fonnd  correct,  to  execute  to  the  Superintendent  a  receipt,  setting  forth  in  the 
Mune  the  different  kinds  and  the  amounts  thereof,  and  that  the  same  are  in  the 
poeaessioD  and  custody  of  the  Superintendent  at  the  date  of  such  receipt.     In 
caae  of  the  inability  of  an  individual  banker  to  make  such  examination,  no  shall 
make  the  same  through  an  authorized  agent  appointed  by  him  in  writing,  whose 
receipt  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  executed  by  him  in  person. 
If  any  bank,  banking  association,  or  individual  banker,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
inake  such  examination  during  the  fiscal  year  afoR'said,  the  Controller,  Hecretary 
of  State,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  shall  appoint  some 
suitable  and  discreet  person  as  agent  of  such  bank,  bunking  association,  or  indi- 
vidoal  banker  who  shall  have  neglected  or  refused  to  make  the  aforesaid  examin- 
ation ;  and  such  agent  shall  make  such  examination,  and  if  the  securities  so  held 
hj  the  Superintendent  shall  be  found  to  agree  with  the  books  of  the  department, 
stall  execute  the  receipt  l>efore  mentioned,  and  the  same  shall  bo  of  like  force  or 
'•^alidity  as  if  executed  by  the  president  or  cashier  of  the  bank,  banking  associa- 
tion, or  the  individual  banker,  or  by  an  agent  by  him  appointed  ;  and  it  shall  \)C 
the  duty  of  such  bank,  banking  association,  or  individual  bunker,  to  pay  on  de- 
mand  to  such  person  so  appointed,  and  making  such  examination,  and  executing 
•  receipt  as  aforesaid,  such  compensation  therefor  as  the  Superintendent  shall  cer- 
tify to  be  just  and  reasonable. 

Sec.  3.  Section  nine  of  the  act  to  organize  a  banking  department,  passeil 
-April  12,  1851,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  aa  follows  ; — 

Instead  of  the  Controller,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Treasurer,  it  shall  l>e  the 
daty  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bank  Dopartniont  to  fix  upon  and  determine 
ik  day  in  respect  to  which  the  reports  of  incorporated  banks,  banking  associations, 
and  individual  bankers  shall  be  made,  as  provided  in  chapter  four  hundred  and 
nineteen  of  the  session  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- seven  ;  and 
the  said  Superintendent  shall,  at  least  once  in  each  (pmrter  of  a  year,  fix  and 
designate  some  Saturday  in  each  preceding  quarter  in  respect  to  which  the  said 
reports  sliall  be  made,  and  shall  give  notice  thereof  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
the  said  chapter  four  hundred  and  nineteen  ;  and  the  said  report:^  snail  be  made 
to  the  said  Superintendent  as  directed  in  the  said  chapter,  and  all  willful  false 
swearing  in  respect  to  such  reports  shall  be  deemed  perjury,  and  sul»ject  to  the 
punishments  prescribed  by  law  for  that  offense.    In  case  of  neglect  to  make  such 
report  within  fifteen  days  from  the  mailing  of  the  notice  designating  said  day 
npon  which  such  report  shall  be  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent 
to  cause  the  books,  papers,  and  affairs  of  the  bank,  association,  or  banker  so 
neglectinc:,  to  be  examined  as  directed  by  the  third  section  of  the  said  chapter 
four  bandred  and  nineteen  ;  and  the  reasonable  expenses  of  such  examination,  to 
'be  certified  by  the  said  Superintendent,  shall  be  charged  to  the  bank,  association, 
or  banker  so  neglecting,  and  shall  be  collected  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed  in 
'^pect  to  other  charges  against  them ;  and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Su- 
perintendent, in  case  of  the  failure  or  neglect  of  any  bank,  banking  association, 
^^  individual  banker  to  make  said  report  within  the  time  above  mentioned,  to 
prosecute  the  same  in  any  court  of  record,  and  recover  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  such  neglect  or  refusal ;  and  the  money  so  recovered  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  this  State,  to  be  used  for  the  puriH)sc  of  defraying  the  miscella- 
^^08  expenses  of  the  Bank  Department. 

.  Sec.  4.  Whenever  any  circulating  notes  of  any  bank,  banking  associa*ion,  or 
}p<Jividaal  banker  shall  be  riiturned  to  the  Bank  Department  jor  destruction  and 
^'irning.  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  bank,  banking  association,  or  individual 
*^ker,  or  the  trustees  or  officers  thereof,  to  procure  the  attendance  of  an  agent 
^^witness  the  counting,  destruction,  and  burning  of  such  circulating  notes  at 
7^  Bank  Department,  and  sign  a  certificate  thereof.  In  cai>e  the  individual 
^ker,  or  the  trustees  or  officers  of  any  bank  or  banking  association,  returning 
^^^'^lating  notes  to  the  Bank  DepartmeDt  for  destraction  and  burning,  sliall  re. 
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fuse  or  neglect  to  appoint  or  procare  tbc  attendance  of  an  agent  to  witness  the 
counting  and  burning  thereof  within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  bills  at  the 
Bank  Department,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  select  and  ap- 
point some  indiiFereut  person,  who  shall,  as  the  agent  of  such  bank,  banking  asso- 
ciation, banker,  or  trustees,  witness  and  certify  the  counting  and  burning  there- 
of ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  bank,  banking  association,  banker,  or  trustee 
forthwith  to  pay  on  demand  to  such  person  so  appointed,  witnessing,  and  certi- 
fying as  al'oresaid.  such  compensation  therefor  as  tne  Superintendent  shall  certify 
to  be  just  and  reasonable. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  De- 
partment, and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  destroy  or  cause  to  be  de- 
stroyed, all  bank-note  plates  in  his  custody,  of  banks,  banking  associations,  or 
individual  bankers,  which  have  failed,  or  given  notice  of  closing  their  business ; 
and  also  all  bank  note  plates  in  his  custody  that  are  not  used,  and  any  impres- 
sions that  may  be  on  hand  made  therefrom ;  ^nd  hereafter,  whenever  any  bunk, 
banking  association,  or  individual  banker  shall  fail  or  discontinue  the  business  of 
banking,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Superintendent  to  destroy,  or  cause  to 
be  destroye<i.  all  plates  and  impressions  belonging  to  such  bank,  banking  associar 
tion,  or  individual  banker,  and  include  in  his  next  annual  report  a  statement  of 
the  plates  so  destroyed. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment to  issue  circulating  notes  to  any  individual  hereafter  commencing  the  bosi- 
uess  of  banking  under  chapter  two  hundred  and  sixiy  of  the  laws  of  eighteeo 
hundred  and  thirty-eight,  and  the  various  amendments  thereto,  designating  such 
individual  as  a  bank,  unless  as  an  addition  to  his  own  proper  name  the  word 
*'  bank  "  is  addtd  thereto  on  such  circulating  notes ;  and  in  case  such  individual 
shall  have  partners  in  the  business  of  banking  at  the  time  of  commencing  the 
same,  such  fact  shall  be  shown  by  the  words  ''  and  company,*'  to  be  added  to  his 
own  proper  name,  upon  every  note  issued  to  him  or  them  from  the  Banking  De- 
partment. 

Sec.  7.  Section  nine  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-two,  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  an  indi- 
vidual banker  from  selling  his  business  of  banking,  upon  the  securities  deposited 
by  him,  with  all  the  privileges  thereof,  to  any  person  who,  previous  to  the  passage 
of  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  was  the  partner  in  good  faith  of 
such  banker  in  the  business  of  banking  aforesaid  ;  neither  shall  it  be  so  construed 
as  to  ]jrohibit  an  individual  banker  irom  bequeathing  his  business  of  banking, 
upon  the  securities  deposited  by  him,  to  any  person  or  persons ;  nor  shall  it  be  so 
construed  as  to  prohibit  the  business  from  being  continued  after  his  death  by  hit 
legatee  or  heir  at  law. 

Sec.  8.  'JMic  Sui^rintcndent  of  the  Banking  Department  is  hereby  directed  to 
pay  into  the  Treasury  of  this  State  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollan 
and  thirteen  cents,  now  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  City  Trust  and  Banking 
Cc»mpany,  the  North  American  Bank,  and  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Orange  Oouniy ; 
and  the  further  sum  of  five  hundi-ed  and  seventy  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents, 
now  standing  to  tiie  credit  of  the  Manufacturers'  Bank  of  Ulster  and  the  Farm* 
ers'  Bank  ot  M alone,  to  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  Bank  Depart- 
ment.   • 

Sec.  [).  The  Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department  is  hereby  authorized 
to  compromise,  sell,  or  disjiose  of,  at  public  or  private  sale,  as  he  may  deem  most 
for  the  interest  of  the  Bank  Fund,  all  or  any  portion  of  the  assets  of  the  City 
Bank  of  Buffalo,  belonging  to  the  iknk  Fund,  and  pay  the  amount  realized  there- 
from to  the  Treasurer  on  account  of  th?  Bank  Fund. 

Se<5.  K).  The  terms  ••  banking  association  "  and  "  individual  banker,"  as  used 
in  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  only  to  such  banking  associations  and  indi- 
vidual bankers  as  are  or  may  be  organized  under  the  act  of  April  18,  1838,  and 
tlie  several  amendments  thereto. 

Sec.  1 1.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts,  so  far  as  the  same  arc  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  arc  hereby  repealed. 

Skc.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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ACT  Wf  BBLATIOR  TO  LMItED  r ARTXERSUIPS  IV  IflJW  XOt,t, 

Hfhe  following  act,  to  amcDd  the  Revised  Stalntcs  in  relation  to  limited  part- 
whip,  (Chapter  414,)  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  April  14, 
157,  and  is  now  in  force : — 

SicnON  1.  Section  three,  article  one,  title  one,  chapter  four,  part  second  of 
c  BcTised  Statutes,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : — 
Sic.  2.  The  general  partners  only  shall  be  authorized  to  transact  business  for 
0nirtner8hip,  except  as  provided  in  section  seventeen,  and  no  special  partner 
■tf  bo  aathorbed  to  sign  ror  the  partnership,  or  to  bind  the  same. 
8ao.  3.  Section  twelve  of  said  article  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  fol« 
IVI^— 

8ac.  12.  Every  alteration  which  shall  be  made  in  the  names  of  the  partners, 
the  nature  of  the  business,  or  in  the  capital  or  share  thereof,  or  in  any  other 
ktter  specified  in  the  original  certificate,  and  the  death  of  any  partner,  whether 
'ienX  or  special,  shall  be  deemed  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  and  every 
ih  partnership,  which  shall  in  any  manner  be  carried  on  after  such  alteration 
til  nave  been  made,  or  sach  death  shall  have  occnred,  shall  be  deemed  a  general 
i^nership  in  respect  to  all  business  transacted  after  such  alteration  or  death, 
lev  renewed  as  a  special  partnership,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  last 

Hbo.  3.  Section  seventeen  of  said  article  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
IdlrB : — 

Bto.  17.  A  special  partner  may  from  time  to  time  examine  into  the  state  and 
Ojgtess  of  the  partnership  concerns,  and  may  advise  as  to  their  management ; 
r  nay  also  loan  money  to,  and  advance  and  pay  money  for,  the  parnersTiip,  and 
^y  take  and  hold  the  notes,  drafts,  acceptances,  and  bonds  of,  or  belonging  to, 
e  partnership,  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  such  moneys  and  interest,  and' 
Kt  <>ae  and  lend  his  nams  and  credit  as  security  for  the  partnership,  in  any 
iBuieBS  thereof,  and  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  remedies  in  these  respects  as 
9  other  creditor  might  have.  He  may  also  negotiate  sales,  purchases,  and 
Mr  badness  for  the  partnership,  but  no  business  so  negotiated  shall  be  binding 
iy»the  partnership,  nntil  approved  by  a  general  partner.  Excepting  as  heteia 
"Oitioned,  lie  shall  not  transact  any  business  on  account  of  the  partnership,  nof 
*  v^rfoyed  for  tlmt  purpose,  as  agent,  attorney,  or  otherwise,  if  he  shall  inter- 
*|g  oontrary  to  these  provisions,  he  shall  be  deemed  a  general  partner; 

^*a,  4.  Seetion  twenty-three  of  said  article,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read 
ilSiwrs:— 

^tc  23.  In  case  of  the  insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  the  partnership,  no  special 
''^er  shall,  except  for  claims  contracted  pui^uant  to  section  seventeen,  under  any 
^J^DBBtanees  be  allowed  to  claim  as  a  creditor,  until  the  clabns  of  ail  the  other 
Sjutors  of  the  partnership  shall  be  satisBed. 

'^^.  6.  This  act  shall  take  eflect  immediately,  and  shall  apply  as  well  to  saeh 
*^<terdup8  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passage  hereof,  as  to  thoeo  thereafter 


ACT  OF  ILLINOIS  IN  RELATION  TO  00NVEYANCE8. 

^3he  following  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  was  approved  February 
«^,  1867  :— 

^CcnoN  1,  Beit  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  represented  in 
^  ihneral  Assembly,  That  where  deeds  conveying  lands  in  this  State  have  here- 
^ifft  or  may  hereafter  be  executed  by  executors  duly  qualified  in  pursuance  of 
^  power  vested  in  them  by  will,  executed  and  proved  out  of  this  State,  the 
Aall  be  evidence  of  title  in  the  evidence  or  grantee  to  the  same  extent  as 
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was  vested  in  the  testator  at  the  time  of  his  death,  whether  sach  will  ham  1 
proved  in  this  State  or  not 

8bo.  2.  That  all  original  wills,  or  copies  thereof,  daly  oertiBed  aocoidini 
law,  or  exemplifications  from  the  rccora  Id  pursuance  of  the  law  of  Gongre 
relation  to  records  in  foreign  States,  may  be  recorded  in  the  same  office  w 
deeds  and  other  instruments  concerning  real  estate  may  be  required  to  Im 
corded,  and  the  same  shall  be  notice  trom  the  date  of  filing  the  same  for  re 
as  in  other  cases. 

Sbo.  3.  That  where  original  deeds  haying  tracts  of  land  therein  cooTeyedtl 
in  different  counties,  haye  been  or  may  hereafter  be  recorded  in  any  of  sudi  c 
ties,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  record  a  certified  copy  of  such  deeds  in  coantiea  w 
the  original  has  not  been  recorded  ;  and  the  recording  of  such  certified  oopj '. 
tofore  or  hereafter  shall  be  notice  in  the  same  manner  that  the  filing  and  m 
inff  of  the  original  would  bo,  and  copies  from  such  records  shall  be  prima  j 
eyidence. 


THE  TABIFF — FORFEIT  OF   GOODS  FOR  UNDBRyALUATIOV. 

In  United  States  District  Court — July,  1867.    Before  Judge  Betts : — 

The  United  States  vs.  Eighty4wo  Packages  of  Plate  Glass. — Thb  was  a  mc 
for  a  new  trial.  A  libel  of  mformation  was  filed  to  forfeit  the  goods  for  in 
valuation,  under  the  66th  section  of  the  act  of  March  2, 1799.  The  case 
tried  before  a  jury,  who  rendered  a  verdict  condemning  the  goods.  On  the  i 
it  appeared  that  the  glass  arrived  at  this  port  February,  1855,  consiffDei 
Schank  k  Downing,  the  claimants,  by  an  association  doing  business  near  Nai 
in  Belgium,  called  the  Florefiee  Company.  When  it  arrived,  it  was  exam 
and  appraised,  and  passed  by  the  appraisers  at  the  invoice  valuation.  But  a 
wards  the  appraisers  sent  to  the  claimants  for  a  case  of  the  glass,  which  was 
nished  and  reapprised — informally,  as  the  claimants  alleged — and  this  action 
commenced  to  lorfeit  it. 

Hdd  by  the  Court — ^That  the  forfeiture  is  incurred  if  the  goods  are  not 
Toioed  according  to  their  actual  cost  at  the  place  of  exportation,  wiUi  deng 
evade  the  duties,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  be  i 
while  the  goods  are  passing  inspection  or  afterwards.  That  it  is  not  mad 
appear  that  the  importation  was  made,  or  entry  offered  by  manufacturers  on  i 
own  account,  and  uie  collector  must  accordingly  regard  it  as  made  by  purdn 
and  deal  with  it  as  such.  That  the  collector  had  authority  to  cause  a  re-ezaa 
tion  and  valuation  of  the  goods  for  dutiable  purposes,  and  when  so  made 
examination  satisfies  the  le^  prerequisities  to  an  arrest  of  the  goods.  Ai 
seems  that  the  government  have  a  right  to  adopt  a  seizure,  if  founded  ap 
good  cause  of  forfeiture,  and  proceed  for  the  condemnation  of  the  goods,  wb 
the  seizure  was  regular  or  not.  That  the  irregularity  of  appraisement,  if  anr 
onrred,  would  not,  under  that  doctrine,  annul  the  action  for  the  forfeiture.  ' 
the  evidence  of  reappraisal  was  admissable  to  show  authority  for  institaUni 
action.  That  "  actual  cost"  is  the  cost  of  the  goods  at  the  place  wheooc 
ported,  with  all  dutiable  charges  added,  and  the  claimants  could  not  defbnt 
undervaluation  on  the  invoice,  by  proving  that  the  goods  could  be  manafaci 
for  the  price.    That  the  ruling  of  the  court  on  the  trial  was  correct. 


UABILITT   or    INDORSKRS — POWERS   OF    PAYER   OF   A   NOTE   TO  SUE   INDO) 

Superior  Court, — General  Term  ;   March  24,  1857.      Moore  vs.    Croa 

McGervey. 

McGlervey,  a  retail  dealer  in  coal,  applied  for  credit  to  Moore,  a  wliol 
dealer  in  the  same  article.    The  latter  agroed  to  sell  him  coal,  provided  ha  i 
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bim  good  indorsed  paper.  Cross's  Dame  was  mentioned  as  the  person  who 
^would  probably  indorse  for  McGrervey.  Moore  agreed  to  take  bis  indorsement. 
^A^ccordingly,  McGervey  applied  to  Cross  for  his  indorsement,  and  stated  to  him 
-^liat  he  wanted  it  for.  Cross  agreed  to  indorse.  Notes  were  drawn  up  in 
dross's  handwriting,  in  which  McGervey  was  maker,  payable  to  the  order  of 
IBiioore.  McGervey  signed  the  notes.  Cross  indorsed  them.  McGervey  took 
Chein  to  Moore,  who  upon  the  faith  of  the  paper  thus  indorsed,  delivered  to 
^iCcrOervey  the  amount  in  value  of  coal. 

Xhe  notes  were  afterward  protested.  Moore,  the  holder,  sues  the  maker, 
Jtf  cGervey,  and  indorser,  Cross,  setting  forth  the  contract  of  sale,  which  pre- 
its  the  question  fairly. 


Can  a  holder,  who  is  also  a  payee  recover  of  an  indorser  who  has  indorsed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  maker  a  credit  with  such  payee — or,  in  other 
words,  can  a  first  indorser  recover  of  a  second  indorser,  under  circumstances  like 
before  detailed  ? 


This  cause  has  been  tried  twice,  and  argued  three  times  on  appeal.  The  plead- 
ingrs  on  the  first  trial  were  an  ordinary  complaint  on  the  promissory  note  and  an 
answer.    Verdict  was  had  for  plaintiff*.    Appeal  was  taken,  and  the  verdict  was 
Bet  aside,  with  liberty  to  amend.    Amendment  was  had.    On  the  second  trial, 
verdict  went  for  Uie  plaintiff  again.    Defendant  appealed.    After  argument  had 
before  general  term,  held  before  Justices  Roosevelt,  Davies,  and  Clerlce,  the  ver- 
dict was  set  aside.    The  plaintiff  moved  for  and  obtained  a  re-argument,  and, 
*^ter  a  re-argument  before  Justices  Roosevelt,  Mitchell,  and  Davies,  the  judg- 
ment was  aflSrmed. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  DEUVEBT  OF  MEECHANDISE. 

1*be  St.  Louis  papers  report  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri 
^^  this  important  question.  The  defendant  had  purchased  of  plaintiff  five  hogs* 
°^^^  of  sugar  lying  on  the  wharf.  The  hogsheads  were  weighed  and  marked  by 
***©  City- Weigher  of  St  Louis,  and  a  certificate  of  the  weights  and  marks,  to- 
fif^^Jier  with  a  bill  for  the  sugar,  was  delivered  to  him.  Two  days  afterwards  de- 
^^^<^t  sent  his  dray  for  the  sugar,  but  only  four  hogsheads  could  be  found,  which 
^^  he  hauled  away  and  paid  for,  but  refused  to  pay  for  the  fifth,  for  which  pUtin- 
^^  brought  suit  and  recovered.    Judge  Scott,  delivered  the  opinion : — 

|.  ^  AVlien  goods  are  so  ponderous  and  bulky,  that  they  cannot  be  manually  de- 
^J^^^pfed,  or  wten  they  are  not  in  the  personal  custody  of  the  seller,  the  law  does 
^^  ^equire  an  actual  delivery,  but  only  that  they  be  placed  in  the  power  of  the 
<^Ut»baaer,  or  that  his  authority  as  owner  be  acknowledged  by  some  formal  act  or 
^Wation  of  the  seller.  The  law  never  insists  apon  an  actual  delivery  where  it 
]^uld  be  impracticable.  The  delivery  of  the  key  of  the  warehouse  in  which  the 
**^  ~  '  sold  are  deposited,  or  the  transferring  them  on  the  books  of  the  wharfinger 


St^  ^Warehouse  keeper  to  the  name  of  the  buyer,  with  mutual  consent,  or  the  de- 

•*very  of  the  receipt  ticket,  sale  note,  or  other  ordinary  evidence  of  titles  to  goods, 

^Uie  situation  of  goods  sold,  is  a  sufficient  delivery  of  them.    The  marking  of  a 

^^e  of  goods,  in  a  warehouse,  with  the  vendee's  name,  ia  a  sufBciont  delivery  to 

^eat  title,  when  the  contract  is  otherwise  complete.    So,  if  the  vendor  show  pon- 

wrou3  articles,  such  as  logs  lying  in  a  boom,  this  is  a  delivery,  though  the  vendee 

^Uow  them  to  remain  there ;  for  this  is  the  only  practical  way  of  making  a  do- 

Uvery  of  such  articles,  and  the  law  requires  such  a  delivery  as  is  consistent  with 

^  nature  of  the  thing.    Ordinarilpr,  the  place  of  delivery  is  that  where  the  goods 

^'^  it  the  time  of  sale,  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  parties  otherwise  intended." 

Story  m  CmlracU,  uc.  810. 
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W AGIB  CONTKACTS — OUARAKTT. 

Supreme  Jndieiftl  Court  of  MasBachusetts — Before  Chief  Justice  Shaw.  Jofai 
Bltiot,  et  al.y  vs.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  et  al.t  Executors : — 

This  is  aa  action  upon  the  following  contract  made  by  the  plain^iffii  and  da 
fendants  teatate  Thomas  J.  Lobdell : — 

'*  This  agreement,  made  this  first  day  of  March,  Anno  Domini  one  thousuH 
ei<;ht  hundred  and  fift^two,  by  and  between  John  Elliot,  James  B.  Elliot,  ae 
John  Henry  Elliot,  of  Keene,  on  the  one  part,  and  Thomas  J.  Lobdell,  of  Boa 
ton,  on  the  other  part,  witnesseth,  that  the  said  Lobdell  guaranties  and  assnr- 
the  said  Elliots  that  the  share  dividends  of  the  Cheshire  Kailroad  Company  P^ 
the  term  of  ten  years  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  last,  rimll  amo«« 
to  the  sum  of  five  dollars  annually  on  each  share  of  the  preferred  stock  of  ai« 
company  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  shares ;  and  if  said  dividends  shall  ^ 
amount  annually  in  the  term  aforesaid  to  the  sum  aforesaid  per  share,  the  Si« 
Lobdell  hereby  promises  to  account  for  and  pay  the  said  KUiots  any  and  all  ^ 
ficieacies  that  may  exist  in  that  behalf  to  tne  extent  named  above.  And  "^ 
said  Elliots  agree  to  and  with  said  Lobdell,  in  consideration  of  the  above  guani«a 
and  assurance,  that  if  the  annual  share  dividends  on  said  company's  prefonr 
stock  shall  exceed  five  dollars  per  share  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  finr^  < 
January  last,  the  said  EUiote  will  account  for  and  pay  said  Lobdell  all  anc 
excess  as  voaj  accrue  on  three  hundred  shares  of  said  stock. 

**  And  it  is  understood  and  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto,  that  the  Indebtedoetf 
arising  under  this  contract,  shall  become  due  and  payable  on  the  first  day  ^ 
January  of  each  year,  commencing  January  first,  of  the  year  one  thousand  e(gb  ' 
hundred  and  fifty-three." 

The  defense  set  up  by  the  defeodants  is  that  the  contract  is  a  wager  contract* 
and  so  void.  The  court  below  sustained  the  objection,  and  the  cause  comes  hem 
upon  appeal  by  the  plaintiff^.  Metcalf,  J.  The  defendants  testator  by  an  instm- 
meat  under  seal,  guarantied  that  the  plantift  should  for  ten  years  receive  yearif 
•dividends  of  five  dollars  on  each  of  their  shares  to  the  number  of  three  hnndni 
of  the  preferred  stock  in  the  Cheshire  Raih-oad.  No  consideratioo  besides  that 
which  the  seal  imports  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  this  j^aranty.  Tet  it 
appears  that  there  was  a  sufficient  actual  consideratioo  for  it  in  the  plaintifik  oi- 
gagement  to  pay  the  testator  all,  that  the  yearly  dividends  might  exceed  tfi 
doQars  on  a  share.  Those  dividends  have  fiillen  short  of  five  <k>llarB,  aad  tUi 
action  is  brought  to  recover  the  deficiency.  The  action  is  defended  ua  thi 
alleged  ground  that  it  is  on  a  mere  wager,  and  if  it  were  on  a  wager  contract  wt 
should  not  sustain  it  But  it  is  not  The  contract  not  only  in  wor^  bot  aln 
iu  its  plain  design  and  purpose,  is  a  guaranty  to  the  ptainttfb  of  a  certain  yeai^ 
profit  on  railroad  stock  owned  by  them*  and  nothing  on  its  face  or  in  the  fiKH 
agreed  disdoees  any  illegality  or  unfiuraesB.  We  thmfore  cannot  find  any 
¥rt^  the  piaintifEs  sboold  not  recover. 

In  Kirby  vs.  White,  (2  Mil.  &  K.,  131,}  a  contract  by  which  def^nduit  ^ 
tied  to  the  phiintilT  that  the  net  profits  of  his  business  should  amount,  for  a  oerfaA 
time,  to  a  specified  sum,  was  enforced  In  chancery,  no  question  being  made  as  U 
its  validity.  And  in  Newmarket  Railway  Company  tt.  Church- Wardens,  Jpe. 
of  SL  Andrew  the  Less,  (3  Ell  &  Blackb.,  94,)  no  doubt  was  intimated  as  to  tki 
validity  of  an  undertaking  to  secure  to  a  railway  company  a  yearly  divideno  o 
three  per  cent  on  its  share  capital. 

I£  the  contract  in  the  present  case  had  been  put  mto  the  form  of  a  policy  d 
insurance,  it  is  certain  that  it  would  not  have  been  a  wager  policy,  (3  Kent  CoMi, 
6  ed.,  275.  276 ;  I  Am.  Ins.  17,  276 ;  Smith  on  Contracts,  4  Amer.  ed.^  258 
259.)  Judgment  for  the  plaintifls.  llenry  C.  Uutchina,.  for  the  plaiutilBi-, 
Francis  B.  Hayes  and  Chas.  F.  Choate,  for  the  defendants. 
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nnoAVOvi  <»  PBOtraBrrr— fbophwis  of  btil  ariLi.  bijvt— cohbipikahqms  ik  bsoasd 
">  w-KAT  oonrxTuna  svocm  q«  failubb— ths  rAcrosT  that  was  srcottenn.  wirnorT  vm- 

CLkM.XJKQ   X   DinDKlTD— BAII.BOAII0  BUCOlSBm.    IX    TUB    8AMB    BKNSE— JiOXXT    AXD    STOCK    MAB- 
OT9- TOB  OOLD  PBOPVOT  AXD  COIXAOB— THE  BAHX  MOTBlfBXT-  IKPOBTS  AXD  BXPOBT8  AT  NBW 

^uc — miromn  ov  doxotio  pbosuob— «hb  cbopb  amd  xoTsinam  or  BBBADBTinvs,  bto  ,  btc. 

Tbk  coQDtrj  contiDaes  proeperons,  and  none  of  the  troablcs  which  threatened 
UB  earl  J  in  the  season  have  thus  for  overtaken  ns.  We  have  passed  throncrh  the 
■nnmer,  blest  with  nnnsnal  abundance  in  every  department  of  agricultural  labor, 
M^  'Without  any  serious  commercial  or  financial  difficulty.  The  croakers,  how- 
cw,  are  as  busy  as  ever,  and  those  who  predicted  *'  a  crisis"  in  consequence  of  the 
tnticipated  ftiflure  of  the  crops,  now  foresee  a  collapse,  of  a  character  no  less 
■J^nnlng,  from  our  cereal  abundance.  Meanwhile  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
fe^ttstriously  engaged  in  productive  pursuits,  and  there  can  be  no  permanent  dis- 
^^688  \rhile  such  engagements  are  continued. 

^at  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  general  currents  of  trade  no  watchful  ob- 

i^f^er  will  be  disposed  to  deny,  but  such  changes  must  be  many  in  a  country 

^ko«e  resources  are  so  rapidly  developing,  and  it  does  not  follow  tiiat  a  new 

P^f^ae  of  prosperity  may  not  be  an  improvement  on  the  old.    Some  point  to  the 

^^eciation  in  the  market  value  of  railroad  securities,  and  assert  that  8uch  a 

wcline  is  indication  of  the  fkilure  of  the  system  ;  but  the  evidence  is  by  no  means 

delusive.    We  remember  that  in  a  certain  town  in  New  England,  where  the 

^  is  thin,  and  productive  industry  was  at  a  low  ebb,  the  principal  men  assem- 

wd  to  deyiae  some  method  of  restoring  activity  to  trade.    As  there  was  a  large 

^ter-power  in  the  village,  wholly  unoccupied,  a  factory  was  resolved  upon,  and 

fto  enterprise  was  carried  to  a  successful  issue.     The  shares  were  fixed  at  $100 

*^h»  and  every  one  interested,  who  had  that  amount  of  money,  invested  that  or 

^'^^t^  in  the  company.    The  man  who  owned  the  land  where  the  factory  was  to 

W  built,  took  a  handsome  amount  of  stock ;  each  of  the  merchants  followed  his 

V^^Qsple ;  the  doctor  took  a  few  shares ;  the  shoomaker  and  tailor  did  the  same  ; 

IBf|  all  the  larmers  in  the  vicinity  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  undertaking. 

f^mxn  eotten  fibbrics  were  resolved  upon,  as  requiring  the  least  skill  and  the  sim- 

po^t  machiDery,  and  the  music  of  the  shuttles  was  at  last  heard  in  the  hitherto 

tPMet  valley.    All  of  the  ready  money  in  the  place  had  been  exhausted  before  the 

B^^odi  were  ready  for  market,  but  a  commission  merchant  in  the  city  advanced  a 

^t)e  floating  capital  on  condition  that  the  product  of  the  mill  should  be  consigned 

^  him.    It  ii  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  foundation  stone  of  this  factory  waa 

Wd,  «Qd  we  DOW  come  to  the  question  of  its  success.    A  stranger,  who  might  in- 

^Xttte^  would  be  told  that  the  factory  had  never  yet  made  a  dividend,  and  that 

^  stock  could  be  bought  at  30  per  cent  of  its  par  value ;   he  would  there- 

1*^  chronicle  the  enterprise  as  a  failure.    And  yet,  looking  at  it  with  other  eyes, 

*  It  not  a  BQCoeas  ?     Jt  has  accomplished  the  object  for  which  it  was  commencei, 

^^  ohang^  the  quiet  dull  old  town  into  an  active  thriving  market.    Real  estate 

QD«4nipled  in  valae ;  the  merchants  have  grown  rich  upon  the  increased  demand  < 

jj'^^ir  wares  ;  the  doctor  increased  his  inconae  from  §400  to  $1,200  per  annum ; 

^  ^ilor  and  shoemaker  have  left  the  goose  and  the  awl  to  others,  having  each 
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ft  competency ;  the  farmers  found  the  increased  demand  for  dairy  and  fiwin  pv 
ducts,  at  higher  prices,  a  tenfold  equivalent  for  all  their  stock  in  the  mill ;  tl 
young  people  of  the  place,  as  they  grew  up,  found  profitable  employment  at  bom 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  seek  a  distant  field  or  workshop  ;  life  to  the  poore 
became  less  a  burthen  when  there  was  so  much  light  work  offered  to  busy  fioga 
that  but  for  it  must  have  hung  down  in  helpless  idleness.  The  population  of  tb 
town  is  now  2,500  instead  of  900,  the  limit  when  the  factory  was  projected,  ai 
the  dwellings  have  increased,  not  only  in  number,  but  in  comforts  and  ooQr 
nicnces.  Is  not  this  a  success  ?  If  the  capital  invested  in  the  factory  had  \3m 
sunk  in  a  life  annunity,  could  it  have  been  as  productive  ?  If  the  sole  object  9 
been  a  return  on  the  capital  stock ,  it  would  have  required  far  different  man* 
ment  to  have  accomplished  it ;  but  the  object  was  to  furnish  the  means  of  a  cm 
fortable  livelihood  to  the  people,  to  prevent  the  decay  of  the  dear  old  towc^ 
build  up  its  substantial  prosperity  by  keeping  its  growing  energies  in  full  € 
ploymeut  at  home.  If  this  has  been  done,  where  is  the  failure,  even  though  so 
of  the  croakers  looking  at  the  depreciated  stock  may  exclaim  that  *'  manufacturi 
is  not  profitable  1" 

Look  at  the  railroad  system  in  the  same  light  Where  is  the  road  that  w 
started  exclusively  to  make  money  by  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  freight,  wi 
no  other  principal  or  collateral  interest  to  serve  ?  Find  such  a  one,  and  we  re? 
lure  to  say  that  it  has  paid  a  dividend.  But  most  of  the  roads  are  commeoc€ 
with  other  objects.  Owners  of  real  estate  wish  to  increase  the  value  of  the: 
lands  ;  persons  at  a  distance  from  market  desire  the  facilities  of  a  speedier  cott 
munication  ;  almost 'every  one  who  subscribes  to  the  capital  stock  of  a  railroib 
does  it  from  some  other  motive  than  the  simple  desire  to  invest  his  money  whor 
it  will  make  a  profitable  annual  return  in  the  shape  of  cash  dividends.  Thfli 
may  be  disappointment  to  many,  but  the  majority,  we  believe,  accomplish,  wfaoll 
or  in  part,  the  object  they  had  in  view.  They  may  have  done  this  at  a  sacrilk 
of  capital  greater  than  they  anticipated,  but  almost  every  object  in  life  coal 
more  in  the  attainment  than  we  provide  for  in  our  estimates.  Those  who  ai 
most  disappointed,  probably,  are  the  speculators  who  dabble  in  the  stock  mfti 
it  is  issued,  buying  at  what  they  deem  a  low  price,  in  the  hope  of  selling  out  wX 
higher  rate.  As  a  whole  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  a  success ;  they  hai 
developed  the  resources  of  thQ  interior  in  a  most  wonderful  manner ;  they  ha^ 
built  up  towns  and  villages  in  what,  but  for  them,  would  have  been  a  wildemei 
and  they  are  enabling  us  to  furnish  from  our  fruitful  valleys  on  our  inland  riw 
food  for  other  and  distant  nations.  They  have,  as  a  consequence,  attrmct 
hitherto  a  tide  of  emigration  which  brings  to  the  country  more  real  wealth 
sinew  and  productive  energy  than  could  come  to  us  through  any  other  chann 
These  emigrants  settling  down,  as  a  vast  majority  of  them  do,  amid  the  Weste 
and  Southern  fields,  otherwise  vacant,  give  new  life  to  trade  and  commer 
through  all  our  borders. 

Amid  all  this  pressure  of  substantial  prosperity,  there  must  be  some  over-e 
citemcnts  and  occasional  drawbacks.  Speculations  in  Western  lands  have  be 
thereby  unduly  stimulated,  and  have  probably  run  a  little  ahead  of  the  time 
Wheat  and  corn  have  sold  at  such  high  rates  during  the  brief  failure  of  the  cro] 
in  the  old  country,  that  the  value  of  farming  lands  have  been  mo  ap  abore  the 
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fiB.ir  average,  and  we  look  for  a  reaction,  especially  thron^hont  the  far  West 
OixT  youDg  men  have  gone  oul  to  the  Mississippi,  leaving  their  farms  in  the  older 
StAtes,  because  grain  was  wanted  for  export  at  a  price  which  paid  far  better  as 
m  'Whole  than  the  cultivation  of  ordinary  farm  produce  for  a  local  market  nearer 
bone.    The  reaction  will  probably  bring  down  fictitious  values  in  new  districts, 
lacreaae  the  comparative  value  of  older  estates.    When  wheat  will  not  bring 
dollar  a  bushel  at  Chicago,  good  farming  land  in  Connecticut  is  cheaper  at 
S30  per  acre,  than  the  prairie  fields  in  Iowa  at  their  late  nominal  rate.    We  do 
not  expert  this  reaction  to  be  permanent  or  excessive  ;  but  it  will  change  the 
cbanuels  of  trade,  although,  as  we  have  said  at  the  beginning,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessarily disastrous. 

lioney  continues  in  active  request  at  very  full  rates  of  interest  At  the  West 
lO  a  12  per  cent  is  freely  offered  for  permanent  loans,  while  temporary  accomodi^ 
tions  are  worth  a  still  higher  rate.  On  the  seaboard,  the  rates  are  reversed,  loans 
^n  call  being  effected  at  7  a  8  per  cent,  while  business  paper  sells  at  the  note 
brokers  at  9  a  15  according  to  quality. 

The  stock  market  is  generally^higher  for  State  securities  and  other  undoubted 
'^^'les ;  but  the  fancy  stocks  continue  to  fluctuate  very  widely,  and  large  fortunes 
^'^  made  and  lost  by  reckless  speculators. 

The  production  of  gold  at  California  appears  to  have  been  very  steady,  although 
^la  is  the  ninth  year  since  the  "  diggin;^"  were  tenanted.  The  following  will 
*«ow  the  business  at  the  Assay-office  in  New  York  during  the  month  of  July  : — 

DEPOSrrS  AT  THK  ABSAT-OmOt,  NBW  TORK,  FOR  TUB  MONTH  OF  JULY. 

WM  Gold.  Bllrer.  Total 

^**«'eign  coins 116.000  00  |48,000  00  |68,000  00 

•T^eign  bullioD 40,000  00  68,800  00  93,800  00 

**^«Ue«tic  bullioo 2,006,000  00  1 9,700  00  2,024,700  00 


Total  deposiU $2,060,000  00        1116,000  00      $2,176,000  00 

^^posits  payable  in  bars. 2,026,000  00 

j^«pceiU  payable  in  coin 160,000  00 

^*^ci  bars  stamped 2,670,649  88 

-KV^cismitted  to  Philadelphia  for  cobage 77,226  14 

1'he  following  is  a  statement  of  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Mint  of  the  United 
,  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  month  of  July,  1857  : — 

GOLD  DBP08IT8. 

Omliforniagold $166,207  60 

Oold  from  other  sources 18,682  60 

Total  gold  depositii. $178,890  00 

SILVBR  DXP09IT8. 

MTer,  bdoding  purchases 1 29,670  00 

Spanish  and  Mexican  fractions  of  a  dollar  received  m  exchange  for  new 

c«iite 6,666  00 

Total  silver  depoeite. $186,286  00 

COPPER. 

^^^<^(0.a)  received  in  exchange  for  new  cenU $2,900  00 

Total  depoeito $818,026  00 


Bj26 
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Tlie  coiiu^fe  execoted  was  :-^ 


fi<»A 


Eiglet 

Bal/anglMi.... 


No.  of  pioOTif 
6,490 
18,00ft 
87,M6 


Total.. 


67,051 


BILYKE. 


Halfdollars    

Quarter  dollars..  ^. 


Total. 


ooma. 


Oeota.., 


426,000 
862,000 

1,278,000 


2,100,000 


164,900  00 
t^fiU  00 
98^80  00 

$228,816  00 


$218,000  00 
218,000  00 


m* 


aXOAPITfTLATXOir. 


Gold  coinage., 
Silver  coinage. 


, 67.061 

1,278,000 

Copper  ooinagt, 2,100,000 

Total 


9426/M)0  00 
$21,000  00 


$228,816  00 

426,000  00 

21/)00  00 


, 8,486,061  $670,816  00 

DXMOMINATIOK  OF  COINS  OK  HIND  AT  THB  MINT  OF  TBB  UNITBD  STATES,  J 
PHILADELPHIA,  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  FOB  THB  DAT,  OB  TBB  dlST  9 
JULY,  1857  :— 


GOLD. 

Double  eagles $19,620  00 

£agle& 24,010  00 

Half-eagles 98,266  00 

Quarter-eagles 93,16^  60 

Three  dollar  pieces..  11,78100 

Dollars 28,740  00 

Bars 2,728  66 


$278,497  16 
Total  amount  of  balance  on  hand 


SILYXB. 

Dollars 

Halfdollars 

Quarter-dollars 

Dimes 

Half-dimes 

Three-cent  pieces  .  •  • 
Cents 


OiAA 


$98,264  00 

160,984  00 

46,948  n 

167,468  90 

9,604  91 

669  79 

106  H 

$47'7,B87  0$ 
27Mt7  If 


$766,824  • 

The  operations  of  the  Branch  Mint  at  Sai)  Francisco,  for  the  mooth  of  Ji 

were  as  follows : — 

Diposrrs. 

Qold,  after  meltiitt; Weight,oss.  7^*^^  SO 

Silyer         -           7,800  00 

OOINAOa. 

Gold,  double  eagles $1,700,000 

Silfer,  quarter  dollars » 7 ,000 

Total  ooiaage. $1,707,000 

The  export  of  treasure  from  San  Francisco,  during  the  second 

quarter  of  1867,  was. $18,464,041 

Exported  during  the  first  quarter 10,288^648 

Total  exports,  first  half  of  1867 $28,742,689 

*•                   **           1866.........  84,914,911 


Decrease  in  1867 ....,,, 


47M€S 
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Mi> 


'ilie  yaloe  of  oar  exports  other  tbao  treuure,  doriog  the  eec- 

ood  quarter  of  1867,  was 11,868,677  60 

J^md  dwnag  the  first  qoarter  thej  were 713,436  OQ 

Total  first  half  of  1867 $2,072,012  60 

"           "        1866.., 2,004,645  00 

lacreaae  in  1867 |67,866  60 


exports  of  qaicksilver  from  that  port,  daring  the  first  six  months  of  1857, 
11,938  flasks,  against  10,974  flasks  daring  the  same  period  of  1856. 
1*lie  bank  capital  is  constantly  enlarging,  especially  in  our  large  cities,  and 
«refore  the  line  of  discounts,  at  points  like  New  York,  shows  an  increase, 
^^^^otigh  not  an  expansion.  Towards  the  close  there  was  an  evident  tendeoey 
^o^turds  a  contraction,  which  promises  to  be  somewhat  rapid  : — 


WKXKLT  ATSaAQSS  NIW  YORK  C|TT  BANKS. 


Losnt  snd 

Date. 

Capful. 

diseoiinU. 

Specie. 

ClreolatlOD. 

^^O.     8,186t 

j!J^      10.., 
•J^n.      17... 

••*»»•      24... 

66,286,088 

109,149,168 

11.172.244 

8,602,118 

66,286.068 

110,160.284 

11.090,108 

8,8284196 

66,286,068 

110,860,401 

11,965,164 

8,047,066 

66,286,068 

111,094,416 

11,688,924 

7,879,027 

m"^      28... 
S*rch    7... 

2*«-ch2l... 
***-«h28... 

f^*^l   11... 

69,266,484 

111,786,888 

12,191,826 

8,024,948 

69,266,484 

112,876,718 

11,148,894 

8,426,817 

69,266,484 

112,722.799 

10,497,882 

8.151,799 

69,266,484 

111,778,672 

10,482,168 

8,106,074 

69,266.484 

111.187,717 

10,646,254 

8,169,276 

69,266,484 

111,899,649 

11,707,346 

8,466.697 

69,266,484 

118,260,980 

11,077,732 

8,452,641 

69,296,484 

118,448.692 

11,291,373 

8,494,238 

69,296,434 

112.884,026 

11,826,738 

8,478,829 

69,618,880 

114,888,902 

11,538,732 

8,812,828 

69.618,880 

116,874,717 

10,884,490 

8,787,844 

t^^\    "••• 

69,618,880 

114,898,174 

12,061.372 

8,770,828 

2f^*-51   26... 

w2^    8... 

2^.^^     18... 

69,618,880 

118,891,910 

11,827,861 

8,786,768 

69,618,880 

114,409,276 

12,009,911 

9.006,566 

69,618,880 

116.068,322 

12,011.491 

9,182,783 

69.618,380 

114,620,042 

12,643,694 

8,986,297 

jg"^     88... 

69,700,000 

114,049,103 

18,126.784 

8.788.086 

;j^     80... 

69,700,000 

114,049,688 

12,816,616 

8,696,698 

60,264,706 

116,338,692 

13.184,716 

8,886,672 

JlT^^«    18... 

60,264,706 

116,412.641 

11,974,879 

8,696,898 

Ji^^=^»    20... 

62,000,000 

116,119,690 

12,790,466 

8,698,801 

JJ^^^e   27... 

66,600,000 

116,016,604 

10,901,091 

8,505,065 

64.676,110 

116,044.808 

12,837,346 

8,901,590 

Jl^\^  ^^••• 

64,676,110 

116.028,618 

12.666,146 

8,693,678 

J^^-y   18... 

64,676,110 

117,366.821 

18,694,606 

8,448.838 

I^^-J   26... 

j^  ^^^^*     ^  •  •  • 

»     ^^^^s>*     o. . . 

^^*iC»  16 . . . 

64,626,110 

118.848,181 

12,956,855 

8,528,814 

64,626,110 

120,697,060 

12.918.018 

8,665,422 

64,626.110 

122,077,262 

11,787,867 

8,981,740 

64,626,110 

121,241,472 

11,860,646 

8,780.012 

Same  time  last  year : — 

^«^.  16, '66 

68,668,089 

111,406,766 

18,806,678 

8,684,499 

Deposits. 
96,846,21 8 

90.709,71<> 
93,086,768 
88,644,618 
92,498,888 
96,029,488 
91,917,188 

92.448.84^ 
99,178,880 

95,868,88^ 
94,281,267 

96,406.460 
92.614,660 
97,840,914 
96,618,908 
96,461,417 
96.268,818 

99.169,478 
98,988,818 

98.818,704 
97,806,084 
96,147,814 
96,694,881 
96,168,887 
96,989,618 
94,818,716 
98,884.688 
94.624,478 
94,446,798 
93,688.786 
94,446,987 
94.488,417 
92,8664188 


82,018,889 


^e  also  annex  a  continuation  of  the  weekly  averages  of  the  Boston  ^ity 
^>a.iilca:— 


S90  Oommercial  Chroniele  and  JUpUw. 

WnKLT  AYlRAOn  AT  BOSTON. 

July  27.  Ang.  8.  Aug.  10.  i 

Capital $81,960,000  |Sl,960.000  $81,960,000  IS1.1 

Loaoa  and  discouDta. 62.621,768  62,740,677  68,260,000  ftS^ 

Specie. 8,922.042  8,186.987  8,860.000  S,^ 

Due  from  other  banks 6,676,867  6,76M«6  7,600,000  6^ 

Dae  to  other  banks : . , .       4,688,04 1  4,1 70.648  4,288,600  4/ 

Deposits 16,949,968  16,466.229  16,926,600  W 

Circulation 6,624,627  6.690,674  6,990.000  «,' 

The  following  is  a  continoation*  of  the  weekly  statements  of  the  New  i 
city  banks : — 

WXKKLT  ATERAGES  AT  NKW  OELlANS. 

July  18.  July  25.  Aug.  1.  i 

Loans 116,226.662  $16,764,147  $17,018,167  $17; 

Specie. 7,264,869  6,982.668  6,940.421  6,' 

Circulation 9,026,209  8,980,484  8.872,709  8,' 

Deposits 11.869.877  11,186,186  9,998,427  10,< 

Exchange 8,780,906  8,621,182  8,088.691  1, 

Due  distant  banks 1,016,619  899,170  900,410  i 

The  following  sammary  shows  the  aggregate  of  the  resources  and  liabf 
the  banks  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  exhibited  by  their  reports  to  the 
intendent  of  the  Banking  Department  of  their  condition  on  the  morning 
nrday,  June  6, 1857.  The  report  embraces  returns  from  300  banks,  all  c 
now  in  operation,  and  including  those  that  have  given  notice  of  wind: 
Lake  Ontario  Bank,  Oswego,  associated,  and  the  Bank  of  Lima,  Lima,  ind 
commenced  operation  since  the  last  report ;  and  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  St 
County,  at  Crescent,  has  given  notice  of  intentions  to  wind  up : — 

anouaoKS. 

Loans  and  discounts. $190, 

Overdrafts $8,696  and 

Due  from  banks lli 

Due  from  directors. $9,199,707 

Due  from  brokera 8,906,869 

RealesUte 7, 

Specie 14^ 

Cash  items. «•, 

Stocks  and  promissory  notes. 2S, 

Bonds  and  mortgages. $i 

Bills  of  solvent  banks S, 

Bills  of  suspended  banks $662  and 

Losses  and  expense  account li 

Add  fiir  oents . . .  •  • • 

Total $287, 

XJABIUTin. 

Capital $10^ 

OireulataoQ. 8S, 

Profito 1$ 

Due  to  banks ..••.  27, 

Due  to  individuals  and  corporations  other  than  banks  and  depositors .  1, 

Doe  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New  York 8 

Due  depositors  on  demand 104 

Amount  due  not  included  under  either  of  the  above  heads. I, 

Add  for  cents. 

Total $187, 
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We  aonez  a  sommaiy  of  the  statemeotB  of  the  banks  of  Soath  Carolina,  which 
have  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Dec.  18th,  1840,  and  in  accordance 
therewith  have  made  retums  for  the  month  of  June  to  the  Controller-General 
of  the  State:— 

DIBT8  DUE  BY  TBI  SIVIEAL  BANKS. 

Capital  rtock 114.837,642  26 

Bills  b  drcuUtion 1  ,a20,rt86  87 

Net  profits  oo  hand 1 .996.460  82 

Balance  dae  to  banks  in  this  Sute. 1,794,466  01 

Balance  due  to  baoks  in  other  States 655,833  02 

Other  moneys  due  which  b«ar  interest ».-50  0^ 

Bute  Treasury  for  balance  current  fund 201,991  08 

sinkinjffund 1.487,568  01 

**            for  loan  for  rebuilding  city 1,640,0 1 7  08 

^ash  deposited,  and  all  other  moneys  due,  exclusive  of  bills  in  cir- 
cnlation,  profits  on  hand,  balances  due  other  banks,  and  money 

bearing  interest 8,164,455  21 

Total  liabiliUes. 184.106,870  45 

RKsouacBS  or  thx  siviral  banks. 

Specie  on  hand 11.299,089  49 

^esUte 649,111  46 

S?JJ«  of  other  banks  in  this  SUU 424.710  10 

«1U  of  bftoks  in  other  States 87,264  80 

^^'•nce  doe  from  banks  in  this  State 485,758  62 

^      *'               •*            "      otherSUtes 1,074,005  66 

f^^tes  discounted  on  personal  security 11.185,002  25 

^'^n*  secured  by  pledge  of  own  stock 408,222  88 

n          -                 "                otherstock 986.422  49 

y^^mestic  exchange. 10,278,488  IS 

^«*<gn            "         600,976  28 

2?^da 1,484,615  49 

*<^ey  invested  in  stock 1,792,884  99 

gJ»«peoded  debt  and  debt  in  suit 1,842,879  67 

otate  Treasury 29,816  41 

2|;»oche8  and  agencies 1,670.699  68 

^da  under  law  rebuilding  Charleston 176,152  96 

jjj^eat  and  expenses  of  State  loan 68,218  64 

^^'^ey  invested  in  every  other  way  than  is  specified  in  the  foregoing 

PMlicukrs ; 478,762  21 

Total  reeooroes  of  the  banks , 134,106,870  46 

^m  foreign  goods  continae  to  pour  into  the  country  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

*^  imports  of  foreign  produce  and  merchandise  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for 

"*  month  of  July,  are  larger  than  were  ever  before  landed  at  any  port  in  the 

United  States  during  a  single  month.    We  do  not  refer  now  to  the  goods  which 

™  accamulated  in  warehouse  to  await  the  action  of  the  new  tiuriff,  and  were 

^tWrawn  for  consumption,  but  to  the  direct  entries  at  the  port.    The  total 

II  o^  '^ded  during  the  month  was  810,083,874  larger  than  for  July  of  last  year, 

™^^^1,259  larger  than  for  July,  1855,  and  816,571,856  larger  than  for  July, 

^^     We  annex  a  comparison  for  four  years : — 


tn  Oammireiml  CtroftM^  md  JMmp» 


]8i4.  18tf.  18ti.  .^ 

EnUred  for  eoDfnnpiion....  $14,868,797  |lS,0084iff  |10,MM8»  IH^ 

Entered  for warehoatiiig....       8,963,578  2,481,766  4.907,675  ijll 

Free  goods 1,812,917  799.671  1,280354  M< 

Specie  mod  bollioD. 198.068  69,085  288,918  « 

Totml  entered  at  the  port.. . .  120,228.860    $16,808,947    $25,716,882    $8iJ$4 
Withdrawn  fW>m  wmrehonee.         686,882        2,029,164        2,187,887       IM' 

The  qaantity  thrown  upon  the  market  was  still  greater,  ••  U  iai 
810,470,820  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  while  only  96,7963^  were  eatM 
warehousing.  Thos  the  total  on  which  duties  were  paid  was  $36,51 3,56 
10  this  may  be  added  the  free  goods,  making  $38,968393  of  morohMidiip  t 
npon  the  market 

The  ralne  of  foreign  goods  ent»ed  at  this  port  dnriog  the  first  sereQ  a 
of  the  current  year  is  $22,711392  in  ezcen  of  the  corresponding  total  Ar 
$72,473,267  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1855,  and  $41,687306  g 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1854 : — 

rOEUQM  IMPOETS  AT  RXW  TOKK  FOE  SETEH  MOMTBi,  FEOM  JAXUAMY  ISf 

18M.  liii.  18(6.  I 

Entered  for  consumption...  $84,701,111  $58,906,280  $99389,770  $91,2 

Entered  for  warehonaing. . .  17390328  16364,647  21,098324  473 

Freegoodi. 11.044301  8,562,298  12,8713^7  113 

Specie  and  bullion. 1306,090  528,151  968300  M 

Total  entered  at  the  port. .  $115,041,726    $84,256376  $184,018,241  $1563 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.       11.844376      14,270,284      18,105,204      28,6 

Included  in  the  imports  at  New  York,  for  the  month  of  July,  were  dry 
omouoting  to  twenty-one  million  dollars,  being  $7,113,152  in  excess  of  tin 
lor  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  911,761,077  in  exeess  of  iha 
^ponding  total  for  1855,  and  89,100,970  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  to 
1 854.  The  total  thrown  upon  the  market  shows  a  still  greater  differeDoe»  i 
appear  from  the  following  comparison  : — 

mPOETS  or  rOEBIGN  DET  OOODS  AT  MEW  TOES  FOE  THE  MOUTH  OV  404 

X9TEESD  rOE  OOKSUlimOE. 

18S4.  IStf.  18f6.  11 

Manufactures  of  wool $8,154398  $2388357  $4,181,850  $83 

Manuhctures  of  cotton 1.751,517  1,004,466  1,981,159  S3 

Manufaeturesofsilk 8,635318  8.458,983  4,829,850  6,4 

Hanulkctoret  of  flax 590.664  690,757  791,684  13 

MlsceUaneons  diy  goods. .. .  687,207  671.008  910397  1.1 

Total $9,759,899      $8,508,406    $12,644,440    $18^ 

WRBBEAWN  raOK  WAEBBOCSB. 

im.        i8».        i8ti        i( 

Manufactures  of  wool $681,958  $850,944  $407377  %tfi 

Manufactures  of  eottoa 287,989  121.677  81,688  I 

Manufactures  of  sUk 859,628  255350  220.175  t,jl 

ManuCicturesofflax 89,000  89.882  89.929  f 

MisceUjuieous  dry  goods. ., ,  52.100  48.158  71,181  1 

Total $1318.670         $861,161         $820,495      $6,1 

Add  entered  for  coosumptkn        9,759399        8,508.406       12,644.440      18; 

Total  thrown  OD  mariLSi    $11,078369      $9369387    $18,464,986    $24; 
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18J4.  18§S.  18$6.  l^§7. 

HaanfiM^oret  of  wool |1«085,663  $224,726  t^St^'^S  |1,2.S6,008 

KnrafKtiirBS  of  cotton. 884,278  101,494  176,222  408,288 

IfaonfMtures  of  eilk. 488,477  214,689  218,181  668,066 

Maovficturesofflax. 86,703  74,186  69,699  164,686 

A(mc«lluieoii8  dry  good*. .. .  79,701  46,124  66,864  206,^91 

Totil 12,068,712         1660,098       $1,171,989       $*2,582J80 

iddeBteredforcoasumptioo        9,769,899        8,608,406       12,644,440       18,847,461 

Totd€iiUredAiport.«     $11,828,611      $9,168^04    $18,816,429    $20,929,681 

TTbis  makes  the  total  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  New  York,  since  January  1st, 
|G,'419,347greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  331,991,900  greater 
tik^B  for  the  flame  period  of  1855,  and  911|407,300  greater  than  for  tbc  same 
Fe«^odofl854:— 

K^BK^OMB  Of  wovomi  var  goods  At  THa  poat  or  mw  toee,  foe  sxyjin  month*^ 

raOM   JAMUAET    IST. 
BNTBEBD  VOE  OOMSUMPnOll. 

18S4.  18SS.  18S6.  18^7. 

^S^BElMtoresofwool $11,908,761  $7,864,810  $16,298,814  $14,406,242 

S^vfAetorei  of  cotton 10,240.642  4,664,781  10,222,188  11,698,109 

JS^mUactareioftilk 17,166,878  11,267,784  19,486,648  17,806,042 

JffttalacUiret  of  flaz« 4,808,671  2,916,866  6,109,742  4,104,618 

^■cellaneoutdrygooda....  8,486,176  2,789,646  4,462,102  4,420,276 

Total $47,060,118  $29,492,826  $64,668,989  $62,828,186 

WITHDEAWM  VEOM  WAEKH0U8B. 

18i4.         18».  18S6.  18S7. 

{f^«lMttiref«fwooL..«.«.w..    $1,906,670  $1,642,617   $1,209^38  $8,688,668 

Jf^^ufkctorea  of  cotton 1,782,060      1,772,868      1,686,179  2,402,012 

{f^Uufactaret  of  silk 1,798,661      1,838,488      1,467,799  3,244,488 

ff^wfaeUtfe*  of  flax 666,446        872,100        746,966  1,128.012 

aiac^Uueoat  dry  goods 261,881        678,746        298,806  691,981 


._     Total  witbdraWE $6,814,617   $6,699,748   $6,267,177  $11,066,166 

^'M  saiered  for  CSMumptioD..  • .    47,060,118    29,492,826    64,668,989    62,828,186 


^•^ 


tsCallhroWBtpmiBiarket...    68,864,730    86,092,078   69,821,116    68,388,849 


■MBEEE  POE  WAEBHOUBIMG. 


18S4.  18SS.  18S6.    1857. 

|J*«aiut«reE  of  WO»l $8,181,860  $1,262,861  $1,988,698  $6,849,886 

^S^ftfaetorM  of  cotton 1,878,643  1,096,280  1,260,818      2,602,680 

5^«>bctares  of  silk 2,338,213  1,641,274  1,647,604      8,989,468 

>2f nvfg^Qres  of  flax 676,698  696,792  614,288     1,468,629 

^**<«llaDOoaa  dry  goods 284,071  686,861  427,809      1,087.699 

ToUl $8,268,880  $6,232,068  $6,733,007  $14,888,107 

^^<i  entered  for  consumption 47,060,118  29,492,326  64,663,989  62,828,186 

Total  entered  El tk«p«ri.*«.    66,808;998  84,724,»98  60,296,946  66,716,^298 


884  Ommereial  CknmicU  and  JSmfkw. 

The  cash  daties  received  at  the  port  of  New  York,  during  the  month  of  Ji4; 
are  uDprccedently  large,  beii\g  reckoned,  of  course,  upon  the  goods  thrown  on  tl 
market.  The  total  does  not  include  the  hospital  money,  and  thus  varies  slight] 
from  the  deposits  at  the  Sub-Treasury  on  account  of  the  Collector.  We  umex 
comparative  summary : — 

CASH  DUnn  KXOKITXD  AT  MKW  TOES. 

18ai.  18S6.  18{7. 

In  July |8,'787,841  96        $5,441,644  27        $M87,01f  6 

Preyiuua  6  mootha. 14,299,945  71        22,541,146  76        19,298^21  8 

Total  since  Jan.  Ist. . . .      $18,087,287  66      $27,982,690  02      $26,280^40  • 

The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  for  the  month  of  July,  have  bea 
larger  than  for  the  corresponding  months  of  most  previous  years,  but  far  belai 
the  shipments  for  July  of  last  year,  both  in  produce  and  specie.  Thns  the  totel 
exclusive  of  specie,  is  81,768,860  less  than  for  July,  1856,  but  9906,818  mop 
than  for  July,  1855,  and  31,010,973  more  than  for  July,  1854.  WeaniMSi 
comparison  including  three  years : — 

KXPOETS  FEOM  NEW  TOEK  TO  FORKIOIC  PORTS  FOE  THB  MONTH  OF  JCLT. 

im.        \m.        18S7. 

Domestic  produce $8,960,757  $6,901,272  $4,278^r 

Foreign  inerchandiBe  (free) 1 85,567  22,428  407,69' 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 210,820  108,617  688,06i 

Specie  aLd  buUioa 2,928,824  6,278,126  8,628,17 

Total  exports. $7,279,958    $12,810,488      $8,891,8S 

Total,  ezclusiye  of  specie 4,856,684        7,082,81 2        6,268^  • 

This  leaves  the  total  foreign  exports  from  New  Yoik  since  January  Ist,  ea 
elusive  of  specie,  93,178,175  less  than  for  the  corresponding  seven  months  of  hm 
year,  but  37,137,699  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1865,  and  S5,357,7ft: 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1854  : — 


BXPOETS  FaOK  MKW  TOEK  TO  FOEKION  POETS  FOE  SEVEN  MONTHS,  FEOIC  /AHUAET  1 

18SS.  18S6.  18(7. 

Domestic  produce $80,298,1 81  $44,678,165  $88,726,911 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 8,289,1 14  592,608  2,816374 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 8,200,172  1.882,668  2,888,961 

Specie  and  bullion 19.998,119  19,601,927  26.0S6,4M 

Total  exports $56,785,586    $66,605,268    $69,961,601 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 86,787,467      47,103,841       48,V26,16I 

The  falling  off  in  the  exports,  during  the  last  month,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the 
limited  quantity  of  produce  at  the  seaboard,  and  we  do  not  look  for  a  large  bt 
crease  in  shipments  before  the  fall  months.  Meantime  if  the  imports  continue  tc 
increase  in  anything  like  the  same  ratio  for  a  month  or  two  to  come,  there  ii 
certainly  a  fair  chance  that  some  of  them  will  be  sold  at  no  great  advaoot 
from  cost. 

'  We  also  annex  a  comparative  statement  of  the  shipments  of  certain  articlei  ol 
prodaoe,  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  since  January  Ist : — 
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mte^bbls...  e,076       10,046 

Mftris 809         2,767 

.IbiL 146,266     180,860 


JWM   ITATXIIKlfT   OF    TBB    UP0AT8  OF  A   FEW  LKADIHG   ABTICLB8  OF  DOMISnO 
nm,  FMOM  VBW  YORK  TO  FOAKIGN  P0AT8,  FROM  JANUARY  IST  TO  AUGUBT  17tH. 

1856.    18S7.  18i6.    18S7. 

Tar 19,841       81,706 

Pitch 2,880         2,700 

Oils— whale,  galls.  •  28,612  74,841 
iperm 811,112     867,077 

floi]r,bhls.  1,219,818     682,760  lard 87,840       28,919 

10,678         2,791  Hnseed 4,006       27,628 

md 61,761       88,848 

»bish 8,490,146  1,208,864 

1,186,811        81,446 

2,219,964  1,647,176 

inold,b((ae8       82,786       86,126 

•perm.....         2,767         4,774 

k 4,870       16,096 

■!•&. 144,884     119,678 

2,618         1,168 


itine,  bblfl . .  61 ,008  88,689 
orpeDtine..  29,790  28,992 
287,486     803.874 


ProYUiooa — 

Pork,  bbla 1 14,402       84,777 

BeeL 66,828       80,404 

Gutmeato,lbe...  26,696,627  17,790,160 

Batter 889,164     619,092 

GheeM 2,714,046  1,817,946 

Lard 8,891,264  12,696,071 

Rice,  tee. 26,846       20,988 

Tallow,  lbs 1,069,980  1,888,678 

Tobaco— maouf,  Ibe.  8,719,491  1,606,841 

crude,  pkga.       26,162       26,668 

Whalebone,  lbs.. .. .  1,226,961  1,496,664 

ihows  a  very  importaut  falliDg  off  in  the  shipments  of  flour,  wheat,  and 

d  also  in  cut  meats,  pork,  beef,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of  animal  provisions, 

ud.    In  this  the  increased  exports  have  been  very  large.    How  soon  the 

irill  become  active  in  shipments  of  the  new  crops,  it  is  of  coarse  now  im- 

to  say ;  but  it  must  be  a  month  or  two  before  there  can  be  any  sufficient 

at  the  northern  seaboard  to  make  any  considerable  exports  possible,  even 

•hoold  be  a  demand. 

38  and  Spain  will  be  independent  of  us  for  the  coming  year,  but  they  will 

wbly  have  any  surplus  for  England,  as  formerly.    The  north  of  Germany 

3nt,  and  the  Baltic  supplies  will  partly  be  diverted  in  that  direction. 

I  must  therefore  look  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  us,  for  her  direct  imports ; 

deficiency  will  be  less  than  during  either  of  the  last  two  years,  unless  the 

Top  should  turn  out  poorly  after  the  tubers  are  gathered.    The  crop  of 

ntry  is  large,  and  there  are  indications  of  lower  prices  than  have  ruled 

nl  years.  

m  TOBK  C0TT09  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONTH  EffDIffO  AUGUST  21. 

SD  FOB  THE  MEBCHAXT6*  MAOAinnt  BT  OUABLBS  W.  rBEDBBICXSON,  BBOKBB,  NEW  TOBK. 

lemand  during  the  month  under  review  has  been  confined  mainly  to  the 
Dents  of  our  own  trade,  with  some  small  operations  on  speculation.  Prices 
▼anced  fully  f  to  Ic.  per  pound  on  nearly  all  grades.  The  sales  have  not 
d  5  or  6,000  bales  per  week,  and  although  oar  own  spinners  have  been 
^  purchasers,  they  have  only  bought  for  their  immediate  requirements, 
eign  advices,  although  favorable,  did  not  induce  exporters  to  enter  the 
,  while  the  insufficiency  of  the  stock  on  sale  ofiered  them  no  inducement. 
I,  in  view  of  the  backward  condition  of  the  growing  crop,  and  the  dispo- 
f  the  8outh  to  hold  on,  have  only  sold  when  the  full  outside  rates  of  the 
re  obtained.  Confidence  in  yet  higher  prices  seems  almost  general,  and 
ppage  of  between  7  and  8,000  looms  in  the  Eastern  States,  seems  as  yet  to 
id  little  or  no  effect.  In  England  there  is  less  talk  of  short  time,  and 
the  India  war  be  of  long  continuance,  cotton  must  advance  to  a  price  which 
4j  iDter&re  with  the  machinery  of  Europe  and 


3d6  Commercial  CfhfanieU  and  SepUuf. 

The  traitfaciions  tot  the  week  CDding  Jaly  Slst,  were  6,500  bales,  iiiclan?e  • 
900  bales  in  transita.  The  home  trade  bciog  the  principal  operators,  priooi  < 
these  grades  showed  a  slight  advance.  The  market  dosed  firmly  at  the  ft 
lowing : — 

PAIOBS   ADOPTED   JULY   81bT   FOR  THE   POLLOWIKO   QUALITIES : 

Upland.  Floridib  MobUe.  N.aJelM 

Ordinary 18f  ]8|  ISf              14 

Middling 15^  16^  I6f              16^ 

MiddliDgfair 16}  Hi  IS                l«Jf 

Fair 16^  16^  16^               17 

Holders,  under  favorable  foreign  advices,  were  but  little  disposed  to  oflbr  tb 
reduced  stocks,  unless  at  a  further  advance.  The  demand  being  to  the  extent 
5,000  baWs  for  domestic  consumption,  and  1,000  bales  in  transitu,  the  maife 
was  quite  bare  of  stock  at  the  close  of  the  week  ending  August  7th,  with  t 
annexed  quotations : — 

PEIon  ADOPTED  AUGUST  7tH  FOE  TBI  fOLLOWIHO  QUALITIES  ^— 

UpUad.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.fcta 

Ordinary ISf  18f  18f            14 

Middling 16f  16f  10^            16f 

MiddliDgfair 16  16^  IS^            l«i 

Fair 16i  16f  16f            17i 

For  the  week  ending  August  I4th,  a  further  advance  took  place  on  sales  1 
the  extent  of  5,500  bales,  the  largest  portion  being  for  home  use.  The  foreif 
advices  continuing  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and  the  untoward  condition  of  tl 
growing  crop,  induced  holders  to  be  stringent  in  their  demands  and  anwilUi 
sellers : — 

PEI0E8  ADOPTED  AUGUST   14TH  POE  THE  POLLOWINO  QDALITIEt: — 

Uphnd.  Florida.  MobHe.  N.O.  fcttM 

Ordinary 14  14  14            14i 

Middling 16^  16^  16f          IH 

Mlddlingfeir , I6f  16f  16i          16f 

Fair 16^  Iftf  17            17^ 

The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  at  date  were  5,000  bales  at  a  still  tatth 
advance,  owing  to  decreasing  stocks  and  the  demand  existing  for  the  home  trad 
With  little  or  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  holders  to  offer,  the  market  doK 
firmly  at  the  following : — 

PEICE8  ADOPTED  AUGUST  2l8ff  POE  THE  POLLOWIVO  QUAUTIES:— 

Uplaml.  Florida.  Hobfto.  H.O.AtTM 

Ordinary 14  14  14  14} 

Middling 16}  16f  16|  16 

MiddKngfair 16}  16}  16|  17 

Fair 17  17  17*  18 

Crop  prospects  continue  of  a  character  not  calculated  to  inspire  oonfidenee  i 
a  large  yield.  The  weather  has  been  nnpropritious — too  much  rain  has  fallea  i 
many  sections.  On  the  15th  August,  five  bales  new  crop  Texas  cotton  wm  t 
ceivcd  at  New  Orleans,  being  just  one  month  later  than  the  period  at  which  U 
first  bales  Texas  cotton  was  received  at  New  Orleans  last  year : — 

Receipts  to  date bales  2,904,000  DecreaM  679,000 

Export  to  Great  Britain 1,410,000  Decrease  683,000 

Export  to  France. 414,000  Decrease  64,000 

totaletporu S,S86,000  Decrease  706.000 

8tockonhaDd*w4^...*«..*«.^*..*.  77,000  lactiiu  tM09 
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UNITED  STATES  MIJVT  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

OU>    KZHT    BiriLDXXCI — ITBW    MINT    09    OnKBTKUT-STRUET — ACTION  OF  COIVOI(B88 — IHTXSUT  OF 
k^SHIMGTON  AND  JSFTKBBOir    IN    TUB    COINAOB    OF    TUB    MINT — MBLTING -ASSAYINO — RBFININ« 
>^X>  OOINAOB    OF    BUI.UON — TUB  CABINXT  OF  COINS — TUB  NBW    TURBX-CBNT  PIBOB — AMOUNT  OF 
RICAN  COINAeS  FROM  OOMMBNCRMENT  OF  OPKRATIONS — 0FFI0XR8  OF  TUB  MINT,   BTa 

Xn  addition  to  oar  regalar  monthly  statements  of  the  operations  of  the  U.  S. 
int,  its  branches,  and  the  Assay  Office,  and  annnal  synopsis  of  the  same,  at 
officially  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  frequently  publish  articles 
o^    the  national  coinage.    The  numbers  for  February,  1849,  (vol.  xx.,  pp.  200- 
^06,)  and  for  July,  1867,  (vol.  xxxvii.,  pp.  62-60,)  contain  complete  statistics  of 
"^e  coinage  of  every  description  executed  in  each  year  at  the  U.  S.  Mint  and 
branches  from  their  establishment  to  the  close  of  1856.      In  the  number  for 
September,  1856,  (vol.  xxxv.,  pp.  344-346,)  we  gave  a  description  of  the  edifice 
of  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  operations  in  converting  the  precious  ores 
^i*to  coin,  with  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  employed,  etc.     We  now 
present  a  more  elaborate  account  of  similar  character,  prepared  by  a  reliable  co- 
temporary  of  Philadelphia,  which  very  intelligibly  describes  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  processes  in  coining,  combined  with  some  interesting  items  of  the 
^^tory  of  the  establishment : — 

THE   OLD   MINT   BUILDING. 

The  Mint  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1792,  in  Seventh-street,  above 
^^rket,  in  a  building  which  bad  been  originally  erected  as  a  dwelling  house,  but 
^Hich  was  enlarged  for  mint  purposes  by  various  additions,  not  very  sightly  or 
^ocommodating,  at  the  side  and  rear.  The  officers  and  clerks  were  nearly  all  in 
^^e  room,  and  the  vaults  were  in  the  cellar,  accessible  by  an  old-lashioned  cellar- 
^OfK*.  The  motive  power  of  the  coining  department  consisted  mainly  in  five 
*^OT8e8,  four  of  which  worked  the  mills,  while  the  fifth  served  as  a  relay,  or  resort 
in  (J3gg  Qf  n  break-down.  However,  a  great  deal  of  creditable  work  was  turned 
^^t  daring  the  forty  years  the  old  house  was  dignified  as  the  "  United  States 
Mint" 

Early  in  1815  there  was  a  conflagration,  which  nearly  destroyed  the  interior 

^^vrks,  and  arrested  the  operations.    It  was  owing  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  want 

^f  copper  planchets  occasioned  by  the  war  with  England,  (which  were  in  those 

^78  imported  thence,)  that  the  cent  of  1815  is  now  so  great  a  rarity.    If  any 

^^  coined,  they  were  too  few  to  be  recorded.     With  the  refiting  of  the  estab- 

yshmeDt,  a  steam  engine  was  introduced ;  and  from  that  date  there  were  no  bills 

■or  ••  oats,  hay,"  &c.,  articles  which  had  previously  formed  a  conspicuous  item  in 

«>e  mint  sopplic 


NEW   MINT    ON    CHESTNUT-flTREET. 

Iq  1829,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  (famous  as  a  cold  and  stormy  day,)  the  comer 
'^  of  the  marble  edifice  in  Chestnut-street,  near  Broad,  was  laid ;  and  in  the 
*iiQUDer  of  1833,  it  was  ready  be  to  occupied.  Although  it  has  now  the  same 
^^or,  it  has  been  since  so  thoroughly  changed  and  improved,  as  to  be  scarcely 
^  saoie  building ;  and  for  compactness  and  adaptation,  is  at  least  equal,  and 
P^bably  superior,  to  any  mint  establishment  in  the  world.  Within  the  last  few 
y^n  luge  expenditures  have  been  made  to  render  the  building  as  perfectly  fire- 
proof  as  possible. 

^  1837  the  hand-presses  for  coinage  began  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  steam- 
P^'BaKs  were  introduced,  after  the  patterns  used  in  France  and  G^many.    Thej 
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are  preferable  to  the  kind  used  in  the  British  mint,  for  the  latter  are  very 
plicated,  and  make  a  noise  like  incessant  clups  of  thunder.  All  real  im[ 
menta,  in  everj'  department,  are  constantly  sought  after  and  adopted  ;  so  thi 
entire  institution  is  now  in  the  most  advanced  state  of  the  art  of  coinage. 

ACTION   OP   C0NGRK88 — IKTERK8T    OP    WASHINOTON   AND   JEPPER80N    IN   THI 

When  the  Mint  was  first  established  in  Philadelphia,  it  excited  the  livelie 
terest  in  the  founders  of  the  Ilepublic,  who  clearly  recognized,  amid  their 
important  duties,  the  great  necessity  of  a  national  system  of  coinage.     Waa 
ton  was  a  frequent  visitor  of  it,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  its  early 
ations.    lie  frequently  alluded  to  it  in  his  messages  to  Congress. 

To  Jefferson,  however,  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  simple  and  conre 
coinage  of  the  country.  The  currency  of  the  different  colonies,  anterior  t 
revolution,  was  of  a  very  varied  and  incongruous  character.  Several  ol 
different  colonies  had  established  Mints,  and  there  were  various  coinages  b 
dividuals,  without  any  reference  to  the  harmony  of  the  different  issues,  or  tl 
trinsic  value  of  the  coins  issued.  Foreign  coins,  particulirly  of  Britisii 
Spanish  origin,  formed  a  princi{)al  portion  of  the  currencv.  After  the  concli 
or  peace,  Congress  directed  the  Financier  of  the  Confederation,  Robert  M( 
to  lay  before  them  his  views  upon  the  establishment  of  a  national  systei 
currency,  lie  proposed  a  table  of  this  sort : — 
Ten  units  to  be  equal  to  one  penny. 
Ten  pence  one  bill. 

Ten  bills  one  dollar,  (about  two-thirds  of  the  Sitanish  dollar.) 
Ten  dollars  one  crown. 

This  system,  however,  was  not  received  with  much  favor,  and  in  1784 
Jefferson  made  a  report  upon  the  subject,  in  which  he  proposed  making 
Spanish  dollar,  which  was  already  familiar  to  the  American  people,  the  bai 
the  new  currency,  and  to  strike  four  coins,  via. : — 
A  golden  piece  of  the  value  of  ten  dolhurs. 
A  dollar  in  silver. 
A  tenth  of  a  dollar,  also  in  silver. 
A  hundreth  of  a  dollar,  in  copper. 

In  1785,  Mr.  Jefferson's  report  was  adopted  by  Congress,  and  in  1786  ! 
provision  was  made  for  a  coinage  upon  that  basis.  These  proceedings,  howi 
occured  during  the  Confederation,  and  the  respective  States  still  preserrec 
right  of  coinage,  though  subject  to  the  direction  of  Congress.  The  Constito 
adopted  in  1787,  vested  the  right  of  coinage  solely  in  the  General  Govema 
In  1790,  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  the  State,  submitted  a  report  on  moi 
weights,  and  measures,  and  earnestly  urged  the  commencement  of  coinage  b} 
General  Government.  In  1792,  a  code  of  laws  was  adopted  for  the  establishi 
and  regulation  of  the  Mint,  providing  for  a  gold  eagle  of  $10,  and  a  half  m 
quarter  eagle ;  a  silver  dollar,  and  a  half,  quarter  dollar,  tenth  or  dime, 
twentieth  or  half  dime;  and  the  copper  cent  and  half-cent.  The  weight  and 
Dcss  for  these  respective  coins  remained  unchanged  except  by  slight  amendmc 
for  a  period  of  forty  years,  or  until  1834,  when  an  act  was  passed  changin)^ 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  and  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  ail 
The  coinage  of  gold  dollars  was  commenced  in  1849 ;  of  double-eagles  in  18 
of  threcKlollar  pieces  in  1854 ;  of  three-cent  pieces  in  1851 ;  and  tlie  first  ia 
of  the  new  cent,  composed  of  nickle  and  copper,  were  made  in  May  last 

MELTING,   ASSAYING,   REPINING,   AND   COINAGE   OP   BULLION. 

A  deposit  of  gold  bullion  having  been  regularly  received  by  the  Treasure 
the  Mint,  is  removed  to  the  deposit  melting  room  in  locked  pans,  (a  duplit 
key  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  foreman  of  the  department,)  where  it 
dergoes  the  necessary  melting  preparatory  to  the  assay  process.  The  ohjee 
melting  is  two-told  : — first,  to  separate  from  the  luctul  all  the  earthy  matter ; 
seeond,  to  obtain  a  homogeneous  mass,  from  anv  part  of  which  a  small  chip 
Be  ttt  for  All  MBBj  pieee.    To  accomplish  this  end  the  bullioo  is  mixed  i 
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,  which  at  a  high  heat  forms  a  chemical  combination  with  the  earthy  im- 
98,  and  this,  in  the  form  of  a  vitreous  compound,  is  readily  sepurutdl,  itcini^ 
:  than  the  fused  metal.  The  latter  is  now  cast  into  convenient  itnAih  and 
lly  nnmbered,  and  reserved  until  the  report  of  the  Assayer  enables  the 
ver  to  determine  its  exact  value. 

gold  assay  slips,  properly  marked  and  numbered  to  prevent  any  pos»ibility 
rebaoge,  pass  to  the  Assayer's  department,  and  are  each  separately  assaycil. 
iroccss  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  conducted  of  chemical  analysis.  The 
irt  of  it  is  the  weighin*^  of  the  assay  slips  on  a  l>eam  of  great  sensihiiity, 
.•ights  used  being  a  dLMnigramma,  and  its  decimal  divisions  to  unMi*n-tiiou- 
I  part  of  the  unit.  After  the  slip  is  weighed,  it  is  enclosed  with  the  proper 
'tiOD  of  pure  silver,  in  a  small  piece  of  lead  pressed  in  bullet  form,  and  is 
eady  for  the  laboratory  process.  This  consists  first,  in  the  cu])ellation  or 
tiou  of  the  oxydablc  metals,  which  is  conducted  in  a  small  furnace  brcMiufht 
roper  heat,  and  in  small  cups,  called  cupels,  prepared  from  calciniKl  hoiiAn, 
ch  the  leaclon  ball  with  iis  contents  is  placed,  and  by  which  the  basi^  m<.'t!ils, 
ate  of  oxydution  and  fluidity,  are  al)sorbed.  Ijcad  possesrics  the  property 
xliziug  and  vitrifying  under  tlie  action  of  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
r  the  oxydation  of  all  other  ba'^e  metals. 

eo  the  cupellation  is  finished,  the  disc  or  huUmu  being  pure  gold  and  silver, 
ched  from  the  cupel,  and  by  a  series  of  manipulation,  is  rolled  into  a  thin 
order  to  give  surface  for  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  to  which  it  is  next  sub- 
to  separate  the  gold  from  the  hilver.  The  slip  thus  rolled  out  is  placf^l  in 
I  mattrass  or  bottle,  containing  the  necessary  quantity  of  acid,  to  which 
\  applied  by  a  gas  apparatus.  The  acid  dissolves  all  tlie  silver,  leaving 
•Id  pare  in  the  form  of  a  spongy  brittle  mass,  which  is  rt;turned  to  the 
e,  where  the  loss  is  ascertaiiie<l,  and  the  precise  promrtion  of  gold  uccur- 
Ictermined.  This  is  n^ported  to  the  Treasurer,  and  is  the  basis  for  calcu- 
the  value  of  the  deposit  represented  by  the  assay  slip, 
aasay  of  silver  may  lie  conducted  by  the  cupellation  nroccss,  but  is  more 
dy  determined  by  the  humid  assay,  which  is  based  on  the  well-known  pro- 
Df  a  solution  of  common  salt  prt-scipitating  the  silver  from  its  soluticm  in  the 
)f  the  chloride,  the  ultimate  particlra  being  thrown  down  by  a  pn'pared 
J  solution,  and  the  finenesss  determined  by  a  table  corrresponding  to  the 
ir  of  charges  usc-d  in  precipitating  the  chloride. 

bullion  having  been  thus  a<vavod,  is  then  delivered  to  the  melter  and  ro- 
to  be  refined,  and  made  of  the  legal  standard  for  coina^. 
ive  gold  being  more  or  less  alloyed  with  silver,  and  tlic  latter  metal  being 
-  DDDCccssary  in  gold  coin,  it  is  customary  to  free  the  gold  from^the  greater 
if  it  This  operation  is  termed  refining.  California  gold  contains  on  an 
;e  11  per  cent  silver — tho  covering  power,  however,  of  gold  is  such,  that 
acid,  a  ready  solvent  of  silver,  will  only  remove  the  .«(mallest  fraction  of  it. 
oaod  of  gold  is  therefore  melted  up  with  two  pounds  of  pure  silver,  which 
thoroughly  mixc^l.  is  ladled  out  into  cold  water,  whereby  the  mixed  metal 
ded  into  small  pieces,  termed  granulations.  Each  particle  of  gold  is  thus 
lUded  l»y  two  particles  of  silver,  and  in  this  shar>e  pn'sents  a  large  amount 
face,  so  that  when  heated  in  porcelain  jars  with  nitric  acid,  all  the  silver, 
;  about  one  per  cent,  is  dissolveil  out  of  the  gold.  The  nitric  acid,  holding 
Iver  in  solution,  is  then  drawn  off  from  the  pot,s  by  a  large  gold  syphon, 
used  into  a  large  vat,  partly  fiiknl  with  a  strong  solution  of  comnioii  s;ilt, 
the  silver  falls  down  as  a  white  ])owdiT.  called  chloride  of  silviT.  insoluble 
or.  It  is  next  rini  on  filters,  which  hold  the  chloride,  and  let  the  liquid 
hrongh.  The  clilorlile,  after  being  washed  for  many  hours  by  hot  water 
perfectly  clean,  is  thrown  into  leaden  lineil  vats  tonitlicr  with  granulatin] 
ic  zinc,  where  a  vi(»lrnt  action  takes  place,  the  zinc  fon^ibly  seizing  the 
oe,  and  making  a  soluii(»n  of  chli)riile  of  zinc,  while  nn-tallic  silver  is  left  in 
rm  of  a  gray  powiler,  which  aftrr  oeing  washed  and  lilten^l,  is  pros.^'d  into 
eakcs  by  a  hydraulic  press,  dried  by  tire,  and  is  again  used  to  retinc  more 
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The  pure  gold  transferred  from  the  bottom  of  the  porcelain  pots  to  a  filter 
thoroughly  washed  from  every  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  from  its  statv 
fine  division,  has  no  metallic  appearance,  but  closely  resembles  mahogany  sawd" 
It  is  then  pressed,  dried,  melted  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  copper,  to  bring  i.- 
the  legal  standard,  and  cast  into  ingots  or  bars,  suitable  for  the  manufaci 
of  coin. 

The  ingota  are  then  passed  to  the  coining  department,  where  they  are  anne^ 
or  heated  to  redness,  to  soften  them  for  rolling.  They  are  then  rolled  out  iQ 
"  Roiling  Presses,"  in  long  and  thin  slips,  in  which  form  they  are  carried  to 
drawing  bench,  wheret'hey  are  drawn  through  plates  of  the  hardest  steel,  accural 
set  to  reduce  the  strips  to  their  proper  Uiickness.*  In  the  next  place,  they 
passed  through  the  cutting  process,  and  planchets  or  blancs  of  the  proper  size  j 
cut.  This  operation  is  carried  on  with  great  rapidity,  one  hundred  and  mz 
planchets  being  cut  out,  on  an  average,  per  minute.  The  clippings  (as  the  stri 
after  being  thus  cut  are  called)  are  then  folded  up  and  sent  back  to  the  mell 
and  refiner  to  be  again  melted  up  and  made  into  ingots.  The  planchets  are  tJi 
accurately  adjusted  and  passed  through  the  milling  machine.  The  latter  op* 
ation  is  done  to  raise  the  edges  of  the  planchets,  to  afford  protection  to  the  ^ 
face  of  the  coin. 

The  planchets,  after  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  are  ready  for  stamping.  X* 
coining  presses  are  moved  by  steam  power ;  each  press  receives  the  planchetB 
a  tube  from  the  hand  of  a  workman,  and  itself  slides  them,  one  by  one,  to  a  poi 
exactly  between  the  coining  dies.  There  each  piece  is  powerfully  impressed,  ** 
instantly  carried  away  a  perfect  coin,  to  be  followed  as  instantly  by  another.  X 
coins  are  then  counted,  weighed,  and  packed,  and  delivered  to  the  Treasurer 
the  Mint. 

THE   CABINET   OF   COINS. 

One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  Mint  is  the  collection  of  ancient  0 
modern  coins,  ores,  and  national  medals,  which,  for  this  country,  is  quite  laT: 
In  itself,  it  will  well  repay  a  visit.    The  suit  of  apartments  appropriated  to  "t 

f)urpose  is  in  the  second  story,  and  measures  si^rteen  feet  wide  by  fifty  four  €■ 
ong.  The  ancient  coins  arc  quite  numerous — the  immense  number  of  coins  issa 
by  the  Romans,  particularly,  having  rendered  it  comparatively  easy,  even  at 
present  day,  to  obtain  many  varieties.  There  are  also  ancient  Grecian  and  X< 
ish  coins.  Some  of  these  bear  a  date  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  senrc 
active  memorials  to  re-awaken  our  recollections  of  ancient  history.  So,  »• 
there  are  numerous  coins  of  modern  times — t'-e  coins  of  the  various  Amerl' 
Colonies  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  also  the  coins  of  existing  European 
tions.  '  Several  specimens  of  the  famous  penny,  with  the  head  of  Washing 
stamped  upon  them,  are  in  the  collection.  This  style  of  currency  was  fortun»1 
condemned  at  the  time,  as  well  by  Washington  himself  as  by  the  general  sei 
ment  of  Congress  and  of  the  nation.  The  Republics  of  Greece  and  liome  ori^ 
ally  set  the  precedent  of  excluding  from  the  national  currency  the  heads  of  tB 
rulers,  and  our  own  country  wisely  followed  it.  The  display  of  half-idiotic  hc» 
upon  the  coins  of  monarchical  countries  is  a  ridiculous  method  of  administeriDir 
the  vanity  of  kings,  and  a  custom  which  may  well  be  classed  as  one  of  \i» 
**  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance." 

TDE   NEW   CENT   COIN. 

Tlie  new  cent  coin,  authorized  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  is  in  great  d< 
mand  throughout  the  country.  No  operation  of  the  government  so  univendl 
affects  all  classes  as  the  coinage  of  money.  There  are  none  so  poor,  and  after  th 
first  year  or  two  of  infancy  are  parsed,  none  so  young,  as  not  to  be  occasioMll; 
in  the  receipt  of  some  metallic  currency.  The  superiority  of  the  new  cent  ore 
the  old,  in  point  of  convenience,  aiid  the  fact  that  it  is  exchanged  at  par  for  ol 
Spanisii  com,  create  an  eager  desire  for  it.  As  the  copper  coinage  of  thi*  Unite 
States,  to  the  close  of  165G,  amounted  to  ir)5.9r).5,288  cents,  a  considerable  poi 
tion  of  which  still  remains  in  circulation,  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  the 
place  can  be  entirely  supplied  with  new  cents.    Three  millioD  of  the  new  oeai 
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Sof  930,000  worth)  were  coined  before  the  final  delivery  on  tlie  Ist  of  June  last 
Since  then  they  have  been  coined  at  about  the  rate  of  100,000  per  day.  We 
learn  that  uncanceled  certificates  for  old  silver,  payable  in  new  cent«  to  the 
•mount  of  about  640.000,  still  remain  unredwmt^l.  At  present,  wrtificatos  pajr- 
able  in  new  cents  are  not  granted  for  the  old  Spanish  coins,  and  probably  will 
not  be  until  a  larger  portion  of  the  old  ones  are  redeemed,  but  such  certificates 
still  granted  for  old  cents. 


AMOUNT   OF   AMERICAN   COINAGE. 

The  increase  in  the  coinage  of  the  country  has  fuUv  kept  pace  with,  if,  indeed, 
it  has  not  exceeded,  its  extraordinary  progress  in  all  other  respects.  The  total 
Talue  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States,  for  the  first  twentv-four  years  after  the 
CBtablisbment  of  the  Mint,  from  1793  to  1817.  was  but  $14,iy8,5<)3  53,  while  the 
coinage  of  1856,  alone,  amounted  to  $04,567,142  30-100.  The  total  amount 
of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States,  to  the  close  of  1856,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Mints.                              Commencemflnt  of  coinage.  Entlro  coinage. 

Philadelphia 1793 |3ttl,780.571   86 

Ban  Francisco 1854 69,869,47.3  93 

Hew  Orleans 1888 69,428,415  00 

CbarloU^ 1888 4,884,694  00 

I>ahloneg» 1888 6,792,841  00 

AM»y  Oiffice,  New  York 1854 42,732,712  88 

Total 1663.438,708  12 

^  The  first  Director  of  the  Mint  was  the  celebrated  American  astronomer.  Da- 
vid Rittenhouse.  He  was  appointed  in  1793.  He  resijrncd  in  1795,  when  Chan- 
cellor De  Saussere  was  appointed.  He  resigned  in  1796,  when  Klias  13urdinot 
^M  appointed.  He  resijfucd  in  1805,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Patterson, 
jhohcld  the  office  until  his  death,  in  1827,  when  Samuel  Moore  was  appointed. 
'Je  resigned  in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  R.  M.  Patterson,  who  resi-^ned  in 
1851,  and  was  succeeded  by  Geor*?e  N.  Eckert,  who  resigned  in  1853,  and  was 
*Jccoedi-d  by  Thomas  M.  Petit.  He  died  shortly  after  receiving  the  appointment. 
^^  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  James  Ross  Snowden. 

'Hie  present  Treasurer  of  the  Mint  is  Daniel  Sturgeon.    The  other  principal 
^cers  are — Chief  Coiner,  George  K.  Chi  Ids ;    Aasayer,  Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt ; 
*elter  and  Refiner,  James  C.  Booth  ;  Engraver,  J.  R.  Longacre* 
•  The  present  number  of  employees  about  the  Mint  building,  as  clerks,  workmen. 
^•,  is  about  90  males,  and  about  35  females. 

Tlie  Mint  is  open  to  visitors,  who  are  shown  through  the  building  by  conductors, 
*^^  9  to  12  o'clock.    Quite  a  large  number  of  persons  visit  it  daily. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Home  Treasury  of  th  East  India  Company  in  the 
y^  ended  30th  of  April  last,  appears  to  have  amounted  to  £6,510,367,  plus 
^»43l,553,  (the  balance  in  favor  at  the  openiu;^  of  the  financial  year.)  The  total 
^Bbursements  amounted  to  £6,899,977,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor,  on  the  30th 
^Pril  last,  amounting  to  £3,041,944.  The  estimated  receipts  of  the  Home 
^aryforthe  year  ending  30lh  of  April,  1858,  amount  to  £11,649.387,  (in- 
*^ing  the  balance  on  the  old  account,)  and  the  disbursements  to  £8,930.330, 
^*viDg  an  estimated  balance  in  favor  on  the  30th  of  April,  1858,  of  £2,719,057. 
^  debts  of  the  Indian  Government  in  England  on  the  first  of  May  last,  amount- 
^  to  £9.377,401,  and  the  credits  to  £5,488,467,  leaving  debts  in  exce*^  of 
*''Sfi8,934.  The  establishments  of  the  company  in  England  entail  a  yearly 
^^'ge  of  £133,622  for  625  employees ;  and  the  amount  of  new  or  increased 
*^*rie8  created  or  granted  between  the  1st  of  May,  1856,  and  the  Ist  of  May. 
1857,  ifl  £6,467. 
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TALdATION  OF  REAL  A5D  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  Iff  THE  CITT  OF  IBW  TO 

The  following  table,  from  the  Commissioners  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  sh 
the  relative  value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  city  and  county  of  N 
York,  as  assessed  in  1856  and  1857  : — 


Wards. 

1.... 

2.... 

8.... 

4.... 

6.... 

6.... 

7.... 

8.... 

9  ... 
10.... 
11.... 
12.... 
18.... 
14.... 
16.... 
16.... 
17.... 
18.... 
19.... 
20.... 

21.... 
22 


A88E88MKNT8   OF    1856. 


A88B9nCKRT8  OF   1857. 


Beal  estate. 

$87,192,680 

22,787,925 

22,728,288 

9,449,070 

14,282,460 

9,667,824 

12,574,698 

16,162,969 

18,899,000 

8,281,500 

7,684,000 

7,891,285 

5,121,400 

10,261,400 

25,691,600 

16,666,200 

16,821,879 

82,954,860 

8,041,183 

14,804,960 

21.026,025 

10,289,022 


Personal  estate. 

$60,089,018  00 

6,778,172  49 

9,841,681  00 

1,768,546  00 

1,968,992  00 

1,680,422  00 

8,828,166  12 

2,907,868  55 

8,081,876  68 

1,088,484  11 

847,846  42 

758,075  00 

616,100  00 

2,264.428  00 

21,991,129  00 

8,689,688  66 

6,726,786  21 

16,792,442  00 

1,560,000  00 

1.019,260  00 

6.686,092  00 

780,676  90 


Beal  estate. 

$87,986,067 

28,449,566 

24,222,956 

9,442.270 

14,889,660 

10,444,850 

12,794,975 

16,473,072 

18,988,400 

8,877,800 

7,705,500 

7,886,694 

5,156,086 

10,609,600 

26,019,860 

15,880,400 

17,028,179 

88,206.780 

8,558,654 

14,895,100 

24,124,000 

10,489,464 


Penonal 
$61.752,49%6:*  00 
7,471,42  «  00 
9,688,61  S  00 
1.772.9d  6  00 
1,511,209  GO 
964,>>51  OO 
8,274,490  H 
2,199,2*16  OO 
2,745.641  OO 
1,088.195  OO 
829,940  OO 
767.910  OO 
627,264  OO 
2,761.487  OO 
20,991.084  OO 
4.148.861»  27 
4,919,636  OO 
15,581.288  CO 
699,165   «0 
976,200   OO 
5,868,96S   ^ 
474,87a 


OO 


Non-reeidente 18,600,265  00         17,227,985    ^0 


Total $840,971,498     $172,767,78194    $862,968,808     $168,216,449 
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2 
«> 

4 
5 
6 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Non-residentfi. 


18§6. 

$97,281,698  00 
29,661,097  49 
82,064,919  00 
11,207,615  00 
16,286,442  00 
11,097,746  00 
15,902,864  12 

19.070.827  65 
16,980.875  68 

9,864,984  11 
8,481,846  42 
8,149,860  00 
5,686,600  00 

12.616.828  00 
47,682,629  00 
19,104,788  56 

21.647.116  21 
49,746,792  00 

9,601,188  00 
16,824,200  00 

27.611.117  00 
10,969,697  90 
18,600,265  00 


TOTAL. 

mi. 

$99,689,566  00 

80,920,991  00 

88,861,568  00 

11,216,265  00 

16,860,769  00 

11,409,201  00 

16.069,465  12 

18,672,278  00 

16,788,941  00 

9,415,995  00 

8,586,440  00 

8,184,018  00 

5,788,860  00 

18,861,087  00 

47,010,484  00 

19,978,769  27 

21,947.715  00 

48,787,018  00 

9,267,819  00 

16,870,800  00 

29,982,968  00 

10,964,824  00 

17,227,986  00 


Increase. 

$2,407,978  00 

1,859,898  61 

1,796,649  00 

7,660  00 

114,817  00 

811,455  00 

166,601  00 


51,010  89 
54,094  68 

146,85066 
845,264  00 

868,980  71 
400^99  79 


546,100  00 
2,871,851  00 


*  •> 


898.049  ^^ 
246,984  6^ 


^  m 


16.$47  0(F 


672,195  00 


959.774  00 
848,864  00 


6,878  90 
1.872.279  00 


Total $518,789,279  94    $521,175,252  89     $11,449,289  48       $4,018,817  OS 

The  total  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  New  York  city  in  1856,  accordiog 

to  the  alK>ve  table,  was  $513,739,279 ;  and  in  1857,  $521,175,252 ;  ahowi^g  ta 

increase  in  1857  over  1856,  of  87,435,992. 
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GAUFORJIU  GOLD  BAES. 
taa  of  «a  oanoe  of  California  gold  differs  of  course  according  to  its  fine- 
i  m,  itfl  approximation  to  actual  pure  gold.    Of  coarse  it  is  very  seldom, 
happens,  that  gold  is  found  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  but  the  alloy 
ok  gdd  is  mostly  silver  and  iron. 

lowing  table,  compiled  by  the  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Prke  Cur* 
I  a  more  elaborate  one  prepared  by  Messrs.  Kbllooo  &  Humbkbt, 
t  San  Francisco,  shows  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  each  of  the  finencssei 
lich  embrace  those  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  mines  of  California,) 
Mial  parts  of  a  cent  being  omitted : — 


VALUV  OF 

AM  OUNOK 

OF  GOLD. 

DoQa. 

OtB. 

Fine. 

I>oll& 

eta. 

Fine. 

DoUfl. 

Cti. 

60 

884 

18 

27 

904 

18 

68 

71 

886 

18 

29 

«06 

18 

70 

91 

886 

18 

81 

906 

18 

72 

12 

887 

18 

88 

907 

18 

74 

8S 

888 

18 

86 

908 

18 

77 

68 

889 

18 

87 

909 

18 

79 

74 

890 

18 

89 

910 

18 

81 

96 

891 

18 

41 

911 

18 

88 

16 

892 

18 

43 

912 

18 

86 

86 

898 

18 

46 

918 

18 

87 

67 

894 

18 

48 

914 

18 

89 

67 

895 

18 

60 

916 

18 

91 

77 

896 

18 

62 

916 

18 

98 

88 

897 

18 

64 

917 

18 

96 

98 

898 

18 

66 

918 

18 

97 

18 

08 

899 

18 

68   » 

919 

18 

99 

18 

19 

900 

18 

60 

920 

19 

01 

18 

21 

901 

18 

62 

980 

19 

22 

18 

23 

902 

18 

64 

940 

19 

48 

18 

26 

908 

18 

66 

960 

19 

68 

oal  value  of  a  bar  of  gold,  it  therefore  follows,  depends  on  the  fineness 
d — an  ounce  of  900  fine  being  worth  918  60,  whereas  an  ounce  of  800 
J  worth  816  63 ;  but  the  market  value  of  gold  bars  depends  on  the 
f  silver  contained  in  them.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  "  low'' 
lin  so  much  more  silver  than  "  high"  ones,  that  after  a  certain  figure  is 
le  silver  amounts  to  safficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  coinage,  and  conse- 
ley  are  better  adapted  for  shipment  to  the  East,  where,  if  no  better 

0  be  found  for  them,  they  can  be  turned  into  coin  without  further  ex- 

1  the  case  of  very  low  bars  there  is  frequently  a  return  of  silver  made 
061  tor. 

age  for  manufacturing  unparted  bars  at  San  Francisco  is  ono-]|uarter  to 
nt.  The  government  Assay-office  in  New  York  manufactures  nothing 
i  bars  fit  for  coinage,  and  the  following  is  a  statement,  from  actual  de- 
be  charges  in  that  establishment : — 

Bi«,880 — allowance  for  silver 14  43-1 00c.  per  oz. 

«■  for  parting  and  putting  into  refined  bars. ...  6  14-1  OOc.       ** 

«■  for  parting  and  coioiog 14  14-100&       ** 

ipposing  the  purcha%  of  a  bar  of  100  ounces,  880  fine,  in  this  market 
Bot  off,  the  cost  would  be  $1,819  12  (actual  value  of  gold)  less  i  per 
|4  66— equal  to  81>814  57,  actual  cost.  By  placing  in  the  New  York 
Be  the  result  would  be — actual  value  of  g^ld,  91,819  12 ;  jHum  allowed 
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for  silver,  $14  43,  equal  to  $1,833  55 ;  less  for  parting  and  coining,  $14  44, 
to  $1,819  41,  which  would  be  a  profit  on  cost  here  of  $4  84,  which  may  be 
sidered  as  the  advantage  over  a  shipment  of  coin  when  California  bars 
par  or  below  it  in  New  York.    This  is  the  worst  result  to  be  apprehended, 
that  for  only  two  or  three  months  in  the  year — say  in  January,  February 
March — when  there  is  little  or  no  demand  in  New  York  for  bullion  for  ship 
to  Europe.    The  balance  of  the  year  the  demand  for  Europe  enhances  the  vstl 
of  unpartcd  bars,  and  they  then  sell  at  a  premium,  even  as  high  as  ^  to  f 
per  cent  at  times. 

The  commonly  quoted  fineness  of  bars,  according  to  the  Philadelphia 
Current,  when  offered  for  sale  in  the  California  market,  is  880,  which  is  asSuzrv 
as  a  basis,  and  by  common  consent  i  per  cent  premium  or  discount  is  alloir 
for  every  ten-thousandth  above  or  below  that  figure,  which,  although  not  rep: 
senting  with  strict  accuracy  the  proportion  of  silver,  still  comes  near  enough 
all  practical  purposes.    Thus,  when  880  is  quoted  at  ^  cent  00",  860  is  assam 
as  par,  and  when  at  ^  premium,  890  as  par.    If  a  sale  be  made  of  $50.0<K) 
bars  at  880,  i  per  cent  off",  the  purchaser  expects  that  they  shall  average  870 

VALUE  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IN  CINCINNATI. 

The  value  of  personal  property  in  Cincinnati,  for  the  present  year,  by 
assessor's  returns  to  the  county  auditor,  amounts  to  over  $20,000,000.    The 
ward  is  still  the  most  wealthy  of  all  by  more  than  ^1,500,000.    Annexed  arc  t 
returns  of  personal  property,  money,  assets,  and  credits  from  each  ward,  in 
pendent  of  bankers'  and  brokers*  offices  : — 


Ward. 

1 

2 

8.... 

4 

6.... 
6.... 
7.... 
8.... 
9 


Value. 

12,181.454 

2.944,H49 

8,177,916 

4,719,984 

1,016,906 

486,982 

268.761 

276,888 

898,627 


Ward. 

10... 

11... 

12... 

18... 

14... 

16... 

16... 

17... 


Tala 
|282,3 
200.4 
606,7 
1,609,4 
955,4 
584,6 
268,1 
188, 


Total $20,022,^ 


STAMP  TAX  ON  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  IN  CAUFORNIA. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rates  of  the  California  stamp  tax  on  bills  of 
change : — 

On  sams 
over 
$20 

60 

100 

150 

200 

800 

400 

500 

760 
1,000 
1,600 

This  tax  is  equal  to  about  20 
contained  in  the  limit. 


And  ander 

|5 

100.. . 

150... 

200... 

800... 

400..., 

600.  . 

760.. . 
1,000... 
1,600... 
2,000.  . 


II 
1 
2 
8 
4 


8 
20 
80 
40 
60 
80 
00 
40 
00 
00 
00 


On  sums 

over 

$2,000 

8,000 

4,000 

6,000 

7,000 

10,000 

15,000 

20,000 

80.000 

60,000 

100,000 


And  under 
$3.000.. 
4,0C»0.. . 
6,000.. , 
7,000.., 
10,000.. 
15,000.. 
20,000.. , 
80,000.. . 
90,000.. , 


$6  00 

8  00 

1000 

14  00 

20  00 

, 80  00 

88  00 

66  00 

90  00 

100,000 176  00 

200  00 


days'  interest,  at  6  per  cent,  on  the  inside  soma 
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C0HDITI09  OF  TDE  BANKS  19  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE. 

'VTe  g^ve  below  a  condeDsed  summary  of  the  coDdition  of  the  banks  of  Maine, 

naa^e  from  the  returns  of  the  cashiers  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1857.    It  will  be  seen 

^oin  this  exhibit  that  the  banks  declared  semi-annual  dividends  to  the  amount  of 

^322,247  on  88,000,400  of  capital,  or  averaging  4  3-100  per  cent.     One  bank 

P^-id  10  per  cent;  one  6  per  cent ;  twelve  5  per  cent ;  and  not  one  less  than  3 

I^^«-  cent.    This  is  a  very  liberal  statement,  and  shows  the  profits  of  banking  arc 

**  tfc^ral  and  uniform : — 


^^T>ital  stock  paid  in $8,000,400  00 

Ala  in  circulatioQ 4,242,658  00 

^c  profits  on  hand 676,267  08 

^^-Uoce  due  other  banks.  91,1 19  16 

^Mi  deposited,  <bc 2,098,766  40 

^^h  deposited  bear*g  in't  188,496  48 


^Ot  UD*t  due  from  banks.  $16,186,696  11 


RE80UECE8. 

Gold,  silver,  <bc,  in  banks. 

Real  estate 

Bills  of  bunks  in  this  State 
Bills  of  banks  elsewhere  . 


$640,068  41 
140,901  77 
161, 186  68 
llt>,9i«3  87 


Bal.  due  from  other  banks.       1,140/281  67 
Due  banks  except  balanc's     1 2,92 1 X^  3  41 

Total  am't  of  resources...  $16,136,696  11 
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THE  SILK  TRADE. 

The  London  Times,  of  June,  1857,  has  the  following  interesting  information  in 
^"^lation  to  the  silk  trade  : — "  A  document  of  particular  interest  at  the  present  mo- 
^Dent  has  been  published,  showing  the  arrivals  of  raw  silk  in  this  country  in  each 
*f  the  fifteen  years  from  1842  to  1856,  inclusive.    The  entire  figures  are  too  ex- 
uded for  insertion,  but  the  following  abstract  embodies  the  principal  points  of 
"Jlerest.     The  first  column  exhibits  the  imports  from  the  various  countries  in 
^842,  and  in  the  next  are  those  of  ten  years  later,  showing  an  increase  in  the  in- 
^rval  of  nearly  48  per  cent.   The  totals  for  each  succeeding  year  since  that  period 
^^e  given  in  the  remaining  columns,  and  these  pn'seut  a  still  more  rapid  rate  of 
^Pigmentation.    The  most  remarkable  feature  is  that,  while  China  sent  us  only 
180,124  pounds  in  1842,  the  supply  furnished  by  her  amounted  to  3,576,706 
I^onds  in  1854,  and  last  year  was  3,723,693  pounds,  notwithstanding  the  ship- 
ment of  a  large  portion  of  her  crop  direct  to  France,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
in  that  country.    As  this  extraordinary  trade  has  grown  up  while  the  rebellion 
lias  been  in  progress,  it  should  aflford  a  warning  to  the  dealers  in  Chinese  produce 
^nerally  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  probability  of  the  existing  war,  or  any 
other  political  circumstance  causing  a  scarcity.    The  next  most  important  totals 
are  those  of  Egypt.    Fifteen  years  back — namely,  in  1842 — the  quantity  thence 
was  I  pound.    Last  year  it  was  2,514,356  pounds.    The  East  Indian  supply  has 
gradually  declined,  the  crops  in  Bengal  for  the  past  few  years  having  been  un- 
satisfactory.   From  France,  in  1842,  we  obtained  1,156,498  pounds,  and  in  1856 
only  167,569  pounds.    So  far  from  having  any  to  spare,  her  manufacturers  were 
compelled  to  draw  upon  the  stocks  on  this  side ;  and  the  few  pounds  we  took 
from  her  were  merely  certain  qualities  required  for  peculiar  operations.    The  im- 
ports from  Italy  have  been  similarly  affected.    Those  from  Turkey  have  also  dim- 
inished, but  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  French  demand.    Among  the  countries 
we  haye  drawn  upon  are  the  United  States,  but  the  small  quantities  obtained 
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thence  mast  have  been  of  Chinese  growth.  The  supplies  from  Holltnd 
Belgium,  it;  is  also  assumed,  must  have  come  originally  either  from  the  Id 
Archipelago  or  France.  It  appears  that  the  largest  importation  ever  kn 
was  in  1854,  when  the  total  was  7,535,407  pounds.  Last  year,  however,  it 
almost  as  great,  and,  as  prices  have  advanced  in  the  two  years  more  than  5£ 
cent,  the  money  value  was  proportionally  beyond  all  former  precedent : — 


IMPORTS  INTO  TBI  UMITBD  KINGDOIC — SAW  SILK. 


Prussia. lbs. 

Hanse  Towns 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Sardinia 

Tupcany 

Papal  Territories 

Naples  and  Sicily 

Austrian  Italy 

Malta. 

Greece 

Turkey  proper 

Syria  aod  Palestine. 

%ypt 

British  East  Indies 

China 

United  States 

Other  ports 


184i. 


18». 


1834. 


2,028 
271.089 

7,416 
172,006 


8.819 

8,680 

20.4  n 

773 

69,949 

875 

570,128 

14.461 

911.408 

1.885,486 

2,413,848 

948 

18,859 


9,716 

181,297 

12,121 

275,160 

688 

2,288 

867 

10,264 

916 

99,242 

6.707 

621,461 

8,660 

1,863.808 

688,502 

2,888.047 

12.1S0 

916 


1,706 

156,774 

14,049 

148,195 


18tf. 

12.000 
18,851 
95.972 
10.509 
189,070 


II 
I 
1 

91 
1 


610 

4,324 

10,478 

189,186 

'  Vl8,766 

18.787 

1,589.746 

696,728 

4,576.706 

17,667 

2,786 


784 


10,822  1 

810  ] 

66,950 

499 

158,892 

4.997 

772,698     2,61^ 

884.004       6I( 

4,486.862     8,72( 

16.652  4 

500  1 


6S 

•  •  • 

19*: 
I 


Total 5.820,561     6,880,724     7,686,407     6,618,862    7,881 

Public  sales  of  silk  took  place  to-day,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance  of 
ers,  but  the  biddings  were  languid  throughout,  except  tor  damaged  lots.  Aa 
ing  to  a  circular  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Eaton,  the  operations  in  silk  generally,  whi 
by  private  contract  or  otherwise,  have  been  more  limited  than  usual. 


THE  FOREIGSr  COMMERCE  OF  FRAIVCE. 

Commerce,  under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  III.,  seems  to  be  making  rapii 
vances.  The  general  returns  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  France,  during  the ; 
years  ending  with  1856,  exhibit  a  decided  and  satisfactory  progress.  The 
values  of  the  diflfcrent  descriptions  of  merchandise  imported  into  France  for  1 
consumption,  (including  the  precious  metals,)  and  the  real  values  of  Fr 
natural  and  manufactured  productions  exported,  during  the  last  three  yean 
shown  in  the  following  comparative  table  : — 

Imported.  Exported. 

1864 $268,8:f0,000  1282.740,000 

1856 818.800,000  811,680,000 

1866 897,960,000  878,620,000 

An  analysis  of  the  details  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  France,  during  the  p 
designated,  shows  that,  in  imports,  live  stock,  wines,  and  brandies,  wheat, 
flour,  cotton,  coal,  olive  oil,  silk,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  especially  wool,  pr 
an  increase  in  1855  over  1854,  and  in  185G  over  1855  ;  while  in  exports  a  si 
progress  is  observable  in  machinery,  furniture,  modes,  paper,  skins,  soap^ 
silks,  and  gkss,  as  also  in  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics ;  while  refined  i 
exhibits,  in  1856,  aa  increase  of  neariy  100  per  cent  orer  1854. 
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TUm  OF  IBTICLCa  IBPOBTED  INTO  THK  DHITED  IIIGDOH. 

wdumtt'  Magarine  and  Commereial  Jterieio  for  August,  1857,  [fiA. 
ai.)  we  transferrcd  rmm  iln- M.Uisr.U  i,l,.(ri,rt   lor  ihr  United  Kiog- 

I  lut  Sfteen  years,  tabalar  Btatemcats  til'iiii;  i|Uiiiiliti>^  of  raw  cott«0, 

wool,  (sheep,  lamb,  ftc.,)  imported  hnn  Uio  ItriiUli  Kingdom.    We 

ya  the  sune  official  docamcnt  a  table  showing  the 

irtw«  i8»<.  m-  18i6. 

£S,I7l,iei  XB,04fl^!8  f2,e41,«B 

908.078  l,0g7,174  1,09B.*61 

78,184  M2,e44  167,398 

hMl  Brilith  PoMeMkwL 1,ie?.SS0  1,8I«,!£S  1,1B7,784 

foreign  counthci- 877,4B6  STE,8SS  SSO.AOS 

ofeoflee I,67S,IB6  l,agi,4S7  1,494,841 

nd  regulus l,tS«,ll9  1,483,808  1,984,097 

tmcht  and  part  wroDght 8SS,oeo  B7fi,ie8  428,564 

Il,Ces,7S7  9,879,678  19,716,849 

and* e,0SS,I!9  6,614,986  6,234,464 

t  wfackt 8,970,649  9,804,106  4,077,798 

stberkindl. 30,868  10,080  10,881 

20,176,896  90,848,616  26,484,696 

.bdlgo 1,670.117  1,619,066  2,468.191 

madder iS4,805  220,062  290.688 

madder  root 111,889  881,746  029,104 

228,660  286,886  298,660 

ud  uodreMed 8,884,216  8,817,199  8,627,607 

it* 180,872  628,098  971,979 

(. 462,688  444,069  608.974 

S6S0.978  8,187,160  9,189.441 

Mid 2,871,898  1,918,816  1,986,878 

luduntuiDBd   ],S94.80«  9,082,688  8,79«,»S6 

7U7,0BS  810,086  428,448 

1,076,892  1,117,288  1,166,164 

1,781,021  1,762,607  1,691,407 

t 611,626  666,610  274.449 

746,828  1,41 1,960  1,124.767 

17,487  10,196  19,229 

946,862  1,686,574  1,986,880 

Mk 86.466  80,611  46,177 

lenbUnitw. 1,016,846  681,980  941,467 

868,863  690,673  606,208 

tdUmeea 2,646,107  9,644,708  8,196,878 

800,128  679,178  786,180 

1,821,482  4,684,788  7,989,780 

1,182,936  908,671  1,206,488 

tore*,  «tuS8 491,384  609,183  600,771 

ribbona. 1,186,140  976,008  1,881,109 

banUannoes    aod    other 

■ilhhaiulkercbieb....  808,237  818,886  899,290 

tmdreated 40,404  97,783  109,469 

tanoed,  UweJ,  or  dr«Hed 26,678  88,478  40,161 

WdruwU         96,807  34,091  70,680 

tuiied,taweJ.ordrew«d....  7,117  4,591  2,897 

th«  hair,  undressB.! 186,717  901,780  877,989 

mdrEBaud 89,008  S9,74S  74,885 

■Mwl,  Uvcd,  or  dteHed 10,819  iM8«  5M4*  ' 
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SpiriU,  rum 1,490,661  1,188,142  88« 

"       brandy 1,226,882  988,998  1,279 

"      Geneva 26,089  81,031  28,1 

"      other  foreign  and  colonial  spirits....  48,966  86,670  60 

Sugar,  raw,  of  or  from  BrititthPosseaeiona..  6,189,908  6,622,422  8,424,1^ 

•              ••                   foreign  countries 8,426,899  8,119,416  8,009,S 

Total  of  augar,  raw 9,615,802  9,641,888  11,488,=- 

Sugar  refined,  and  augar  candj 679,1 80  722,326  338,- 

"     molasses 580,468  611,664  738, 

Spices,  cas-ia  lignea, 26,876  28,179  46„ 

•*      cinnamon 61,723  60,807  66^^ 

"      cloves 62,189  84,801  32,^- 

•*       nutmegs 66,109  88,161  64,4-^ 

"       pepper 194,204  134,286  224, 

Tallow 2,348,311  2,647,173  2,981,4 

Tea. 6,640,785  6,226,411  6,246,41 

Timber  not  aawn  or  aplit,  of  for'u  countries.  1,991,417  1,646,108  1,619,10- 

British  Posaessions.  2,998,926  1,922,762  2,439,98? 

Total  timber  not  sawn  or  split 4,986,842  8,667,870  4,069,07 

Timber  sawn  or  split,  as  deals,  battens,  boards,  &c, — 

"          of  foreign  countries. 2,841.726  1,964,202  2,867.40 

**          of  British  Possessions 2,671,413  1,876,878  2,127,566 

Total  of  timber  sawn  or  split 6,01 8,188  8,840,680  4,494,975 

Stoves 676,767  659,986  686,228 

•Tobacco,  manufactured,  cigars  and  snuflf. . .  279,756  287.721  241,951 

"        unmanufactured 1,068,694  1,808,004  1.998,819 

Wine 8,616.869  3,072,747  8.728,640 

Wool— sheep,  lamb,  and  alpaca 6,499,004  6,627,325  8,654,272 

Woolen  manufactures  not  made  up,  entered 

at  value 1,120,562  964,988  1 1,298,072 

All  other  articles 26,917,1 61  24,383,081  27,7u5,464 

ToUl   £152,389,058  £148,642,861  £172,664,828 

The  real  value  of  imports  was  not  ascertained  before  1854. 
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COAL  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  coal  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  becoming  quite  an  important  branch  of  the 
industrial  movement  of  that  kingdom.    'J'be  total  quantity  of  coal  shipped  fron 
porta  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  to  other  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  8,882,937  tons,  besides  37,296  tons  of  cinders,  and  189,843  tons  of  culm.   A 
new  article  of  fuel  appears  in  the  British  Parliamentary  returns,  called  **  jMiteDt 
fuel,"  much  used  in  steam  navigation,  of  which  there  were  exported  coastwise  in 
1856,  86,335  tons.    The  grand  total  of  coal,  cinders,  and  culm,  exported  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1856  was  9,110,076  tons,  against 
8,853,142  tons  in  1855. 

In  the  foreign  export  trade  the  total  quantities  of  coal,  cinders,  and  culm,  ex- 
ported to  all  countries,  including  British  colonics,  amounted  to  5,879,779  tons, 
exclusive  of  69,462  tons  of  "  patent  fuel,"  and  the  declared  value  thereof  was 
$14,133,910,  besides  $213,240,  the  value  of**  patent  fuel." 

The  quantity  of  coal  exported  in  1855  was  4,976,902  tons,  amounting  in  value 
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9  912,231,705.    The  following  statcmeDt  will  show  the  countries  to  which  coal 
lone  was  exported  in  1856  : — 


lia toDS  231,896  i  Egypt tons  75/289 

•weden 186,4 U  i  Algeria 2rt,578 

forway 110,939  1  Aden 64.249 

>enniark 450.419  i  East  Indies. 128.694 

*ro»«ia 827,965  i  Australia. 8.S,949 

Ianf>«  Ti»wn8 461,720  \  China 88,6y8 


lollHDd 237,403 

France 1,152,126 

Spain  and  islands 208,557 

Italy 247,970 


British  North  America 98,521 

British  We!>t  Indies. 94,886 

Other  West  Indies. 124.580 

United  States 280,988' 


Malta 188,601  I  Brazil 87,101 

Turkey 256,402  !  Chili 57.556 

During  the  same  year  the  United  States  exported  to  foreign  countries,  cliieHy 
4o  Cauaila,  Cuba,  and  New  Granada,  only  136,594  tons,  at  a  value  of  8077.420. 
The  quantity  of  coal  importeil  into  the  United  States  from  the  British  North 

American  possessions  in  1856,  was  883  tons,  at  a  value  of  $4,978,  being  an 

mverage  of  $4  64  per  ton. 

THE  OUANO  TRADE. 

The  important  part  which  the  guano  trade  is  performing  in  the  commerce  of 
^  world,  and  its  influence  upon  shipping  interests,  is  but  imperfectly  understood, 
^easels  carrying  cargoes  to  our  west  Pacific  coast,  formerly  were  obliged  to  de- 
pend for  return  freights  upon  China  and  the  East  Indies  alone.     Now  they  are 
directed  to  the  Chinchas,  which  furnish  cargoes  at  high  rates,  for  foreign  and 
^nuerican  vessels,  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Nearly  400,000  tons  of  guano  are  rofjuired  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
^  $0,000  tons  for  the  United  States.  Every  sea  is  explored  to  obtain  this  valuable 
E^rtilizer. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  different  varieties  now  in  use  in  the  markets  of  the 
>ivorld  cannot  be  less  than  1140,000,000  per  annum.  To  the  Peruvian  government 
^he  revenue  derived  from  her  guano  trade  exceeds  the  amount  from  all  her  other 
sources  of  income — her  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  agriculturt»,  etc. 

This  great  trade  is  annually  swelling  into  still  greater  magnitude,  from  the  in- 
"troduction  of  new  varieties.  The  predominant  ingredient  of  the  Peruvian  is  am- 
monia, found  almost  exclusively  in  the  rainless  latitudes  in  which  the  Chincha 
Islands  arc  located  ;  while  those  in  which  the  phosphates  prevail,  arc  largely  de- 
posited on  islands  on  the  eastern  side  of  our  continent,  particularly  on  the 
CariblK^an  Sea.  most  of  which  are  believed  to  be  included  in  the  contract  of  the 
Philadelphia  Guano  Company.  A  very  extensive  market  exists  in  Europe  and 
Id  this  country  for  this  article.  Farmers  have  discovered  what  had  clearly  been 
demonstrated  by  agricultural  chemistry,  that,  without  the  application  of  the 
mineral  salts  found  in  these  guanos,  soils  would  poon  become  barren,  and  the 
presence  of  ammonia  be  of  little  avail.  The  impoverished  lands  on  our  southern 
seaboard  are  being  resuscitated  by  its  use.  In  England,  where  an  article  calle<l 
pbospho  Peruvian,  consisting  of  two-thirds  of  Colombian  and  one-third  of  Peni- 
Tian,  is  use<l  with  the  most  bencndal  results,  a  market  is  opening  which  it  is  diflS- 
cnlt  to  supply.  We  have  been  shown  letters  addressed  to  the  Philadelphia 
Goano  Company,  containing  orders  for  20,000  tons  of  this  article.    With  but  a 
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small  part  of  the  deposits  whieh  the  islands  inclnded  in  the  contract  of  that 
panj  arc  reported  to  coutaiii,  and  tlie  very  large  demand  from  all  quarters  ft 
their  article,  that  company  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  havin 
in  their  possession  an  enterprise  of  vast  extent  and  value. 


FOREIOxV  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  value  of  the  monthly  imports  of  merchandise,  cotton,  and  specie,  at  tl 
port  of  New  Orleaiis,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  of  June,  1857,  baa  been  as  ft 
lows : — 

1S56.  Dutiable.         Free.  Bp^clo.   ,       ieS7.  Dutiable.  Free.  BpMta 

July  ...  $1,6&4.V5»  |85V.\»81  $V8,(r20  j  January..  $1,878,718  |876.'il2  $1V«,19 

August...  66«,185       16,045  lbV»,7?*6  ,  February.  1,497,144  920,^42  414,28 

Sepiemb.  1,178,463     817.088  H7,0iM    March...  829.498  804,178  160,85 

October.  1.140,884     61t>,l22  126,808  I  April  .. .  1.881,602  812,769  845,0fl 

KovembV  1,200,746     113,418       86.786  i  May 1,986,209  745.827  288,08 

DecembV  1,874,830  1,260,837       29,611  "  June 1,339,058  795,814      

Showing  a  total  value  of  dutiable  merchandise  imported  during  the  year  c 
810,417,035;  and  of  free,  80,637,075;  specie,  81,927,039.  Total  dutiable  an 
free  goods,  823,0M,lll. 

We  also  subjoin  a  comparative  statement  of  value  of  imports  through  the  coi 
torn  hon.-ic.  New  Orleans,  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1854 
1855,  1850,  1857  :— 

1S9I.        i8i4.        \m.       im.       18S7. 

Dutiable 11,019,029     $8,272,449    $6,989,002     18,990,588  116,417.081 

Free 4,272.262       8,876.678       4,297,170       6,417,696       6,687,076 

Bullion  and  epecie..       1,862,882       2.258,128       1,687.486       1,776,148       1,927^81 


TuUl 118,654,118  114,402,750  |12,928,608  117.183,827  $24,982,440 


TRADE  OF  ARKANA,  A  SEAPORT  OF  INDIA. 

The  Department  of  State  at  Washington  received  the  following  commanica- 
tion  from  un  official  correspondent,  residing  at  Akyab,  a  seaport  of  Northen 
India,  iu  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  and  in  the  province  of  Arkana : — 

"The trade  of  Arkana  is  under  the  same  general  regulati  ns  as  that  of  Cal- 
cutta, tirearmsand  munitions  of  war  being  the  only  interdicted  articles  of  com- 
merce. It  consists  in  the  export  of  rice  almost  exclusively,  an  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  tobacco,  deer  and  butlUlo  horns,  hides,  and  cutch,  generally  secural 
by  the  ciKkytin?  tratle.  The  export  Irom  this  port  of  200,000  tons  of  rice  during 
the  season  ol  lb54-'55.  and  of  little  short  of  300.000  tons  in  1855-'56,  shows 
tho^reut  and  growing  importance  of  this  trade.  Thn^e-quarters  of  this  quantity 
is  grown  in  the  neighborhoo<l  of  Akyab,  the  creeks  and  rivers  communicatiog 
with  the  harlior.  giving  great  facility  tor  the  conveyance  of  produce.  In  a  late 
ofiicial  return,  ihe  poimhitiun  of  the  district  of  Akyab  was  rated  at  210,000, 
though,  when  annexed  by  the  British  in  1828,  that  of  the  whole  province  wai 
estimated  at  only  100,000.  The  increase  of  popniation,  of  revenue,  and  of  tbe 
export  trade,  has  been  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  remarkable.  Vast  tracts  of  land 
arc  still  uucultivated ;  but,  with  remunerative  prices,  there  ia  every  prospect  of 
a  rapid  exteiiAion. 
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"The  climate  of  the  province,  as  may  be  iiiforrod  from  its  product,  is  excoed- 
iDglydainp  for  a  cousiderable  i>urt  of  the  year.  The  average  fall  of  ruin  in  the 
season  is  240  inches,  which  falls  almost  wholly  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  and  September. 

••The  tirat  rice  shipped  to  Europe  from  Arkana  was  in  1845.  After  having 
been  cleaned  in  Calcutta,  it  was  sent  to  Liverpool  as  •  P^ast  India  Carolina  ;'  it 
sold  well,  and  obtained  a  good  name  in  the  English  market.  The  success  of  this 
and  following  shipments,  led  to  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1H48.  since  which  it 
has  progressed  rapidly.  Export  duty,  \  aima  per  niaund  of  8'2  H  ;  po- 1  charges, 
2^  annas  per  ton  of  ship's  regii^ter.  The  currency  of  Arkana  is  Company  rupees. 
Sovereigns  or  dollars  are  not  exchanged  as  fornKrly  at  the  government  treasury, 
and  are  not  readily  negotiable.  Specie  for  the  purchase  of  cargoes  is  brought 
from  Calcutta  by  steamers  in  communication  with  this  port. 

"Imports  are  inconsiderable ;  the  natives  themselves  manufacture  a  colored 
cloth,  which  is  usuallv  worn." 


THE  SCOTCH  HERRING  TRADE. 

Prom  an  official  report  recently  presented  to  the  British  House  of  Commons, 

itapp<>ar8  that  the  total  quantity  of  herrings  cured  during  18r)G  was  G()y,yy8^ 

^^*nx?i8;  the  total  quantity  branded,  223/281  ;  and  the  total  quantity  exported, 

^7,fi  11^,  being  a  decrease  upon  the  preceding  year  of  156,7 15  barrels  in  the 

^Qantity  cured,  of  57,300^  in  the  quantity  branded,  and  of  04,0521  in  the  (pmn- 

"^7  i-'xported.    The  number  of  barrels  of  herrings  assorted  alter  the  Dutch  mode, 

•D<i  branded  accordingly,  was  188,826 J  •'  Eull,'"  and  298  ••  Matics"  being  a  de- 

^^'^se  from  the  preceding  year  of  35,955^  '•  Full,"  and  342  "  Maties."     Uerrings 

^"S'lil  but  not  cured,  the  quantity  in  185G  amounted  to  107,085  barrels  or  crana, 

^'^cs  a  decrease  upon  the  preceding  year  of  23,074  barrels  or  crans  ;  and  when 

this  ctccount  is  added  to  amount  of  herrings  cured,  the  total  produce  of  th(^  her- 

"^S"  fisheries  for  1856  amounts  to  717,G73i   barrels,  being  a  decrease  upon  the 

prec^^jjjg  year  of  179,789  barrels  or  crans. 


THE  COFFEE  TRADE  OF  THE  dMTED  STATES. 

^^cssrs.  II.  T.  Lonsdale,  Son  k  Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  publish  their  annual 
f^-'^^ment  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1857,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
""^Orts  at  that  port  for  the  past  year  amount  to  461,036  bags,  or  91,530  more 
^*^  the  previous  year.  The  total  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Rio.  from 
*^^^  1, 1866,  to  May  1,1857,  amounted  to  1,*206,312  bags,  being  an  increase 
^^^^   the  preceding  year  of  52,919,  and  over  the  years  1854-55  of  312,528 

-^^he  total  exports  from  Rio  to  all  parts  of  the  world  for  the  same  time  were 
0,000  bags,  and  the  estimated  stock  on  hand  at  Rio  May  1,  1857,  100.000 

3.    The  estimated  stock  on  hand  at  all  the  importing  ports  of  the   United 

^*^^^tes  on  the  1st  instant  is  227,000  bags,  against  143,000  last  year;  of  this 
unt  114,086  arc  at  New  Orleans  ;  68,000  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  import- 
and  46,000  of  speculators. 
*X?he  stock  of  Rio  in  the  various  other  markets  of  the  United  States  on  the 
J**^    of  July,  is  given  as  follows  :— New  York,  53,000  bags;  Baltimore,  33,000 
;  Philadelphia,  16,000  ;  Mobile,  5,000 ;  Savannah,  4,000  ;  Boston,  2,000. 
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MONTAUK  POINT  AND  GREAT  WEST  OR  SHIIVIVECOCK  BAT  LIGHTS, 

I.ONO    ISLAND,    NEW   TORE. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  day  of  January,  1858.  the  present  fixed  light  at 
Montauk  Point,  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  will  be  changed  to 
a  lirat  order  catiulioptric  fixed  liirht,  varied  by  a  flash  once  in  every  two  miDiiteiL 
And  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  first  order  eatadioptric  fixed  light  will 
be  exliiliited  for  the  first  time  from  the  lighthouse  tower  now  in  coarse  of  con- 
struction on  I'uud  Quogue  Pniut,  north  side  of  Shinnccock  Bay.  Long  Island, 
New  York,  one  mile  north  of  the  outer  or  Ocean  beach,  and  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  lighthouses  at  Fire  Island  and  Montauk  Point.  Liong  Island. 

Montauk  Point  Ln;nTnoi'SE. — This  ligiithousc  tower  is  85  feet  high,  built  of 
stone,  whitewashed,  and  the  light  has  a  focal  plane  of  160  feet  above  the  mean 
levt'l  of  the  sea.  With  the  new  first  order  apparatus,  the  fixed  light  should  be 
seen  between  the  intervals  of  flashes,  under  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
from  the  deck  of  a  vesst^l  15  feet  above  the  water,  20  nautical  miles,  and  the 
flashes  (at  intervals  of  two  minutes)  from  three  to  five  miles  further.  Approxi- 
mate position  of  Montauk  Point  lighthouse  : — Latitu'e,  41°  04"  13'  north  ;  long- 
titude,  71°  51"  00'  west;  32i  nautical  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Great  Bay 
West  lighthouse. 

Great  West,  or  Shinnecock  Bay  Light. — This  lighthouse  tower  will  be 
150  leei  high,  built  of  brick,  and  the  light  will  have  a  focal  plane  of  160  feet 
above  th«.'  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  seen,  under  the  ordinary  states  of 
the  atmosphere,  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  15  feet  above  the  water,  20  nautical 
miles.  Approximate  position  of  Great  West  or  Shinnecock  Bay  lighthouse  : — 
Latitude,  40°  51'  north  ;  longtitude,  72°  30'  west;  35  nautical  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Fire  Island  lighthouse. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

J.  C.  DUANE,  Lieat  of  Engineen. 
Ekoinkeb's  Orricir,  Third  LiiiiiTnorsB  Dwtrict,    ) 
New  York,  August  l,']&o7.  j 

GIVERS  LIGUT.V£SSEL 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Trinity  House  Corporation  of  London  to  cause  the  Owers  light-vessel  to  be 
removed,  in  or  about  the  first  week  in  August,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
S.S.W.  \  W.  of  her  present  position,  and  into  21  fathoms  at  low  water,  spring 
tideu.     Further  notice  will  be  given  when  the  vessel  shall  have  been  removed. 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENON8,  Secretary. 
Tbx^burt  Dbpaktmbnt,  Olflco  Lighthoune  Buard,  July  16, 1S57. 

NEW  LIGHT  AT  THE  PORT  OF  RIESSIXA,  ISLAND  OF  SinLT. 

OfTuial  informati(m  has  l>een  received  at  this  ofBce,  that  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  substituttjd  a  eatadioptric  apparatus,  pro<]ucing 
a  fix«'d  white  light  varied  by  a  red  flash  once  in  every  two  minutes  (2,)  for  the 
fixod  light  heretofore  exhibited  from  the  tower  of  St.  Uaineri's  at  Messina.  The 
lighthouse  tower  is  about  125  feet  in  height,  scpiare  at  the  base,  and  the  remain- 
der octagonal.  The  light  will  be  exhibited  at  an  elevatio  i  of  about  130  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from  its  power,  should  bo  seen,  in  ordinary  states 
of  the  atmosphere,  from  12  to  15  nautical  miles.  The  position  of  the  light  ig. 
latitude,  38°  11'  30"  north;  longtitude,  13*  U' 40"  east  of  the  meridran  of 
Paris.     By  order  of  the  LiL'hthou.-*o  Board, 

„  ^  ^  TJIORNTON  A.  JENKINS.  SMretary. 

Tababuat  Dbpartmimt,  Office  Lighthouse  Board,  Aug.  6,  lo57. 
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CAPB  ROMAN  AJVD  CHARLESTON  (8.  C.)  U6HT8. 

On  the  evening  of  January  1, 1858,  a  first  order  catadioptric  light,  revolving 
^ce  every  minute,  will  be  exhibited  from  the  new  tower  now  in  course  of  ereo- 
^on  on  Cape  Roman,  S.  C,  in  place  of  the  present  flexed  light  at  that  point 
The  new  tower  (placed  near  the  present  low  one  of  65  feet  elevation,  painted 
with  red  and  white  horizontal  stripes,)  is  octagonal,  built  of  dark  reddish-gray 
brick,  and  will  be  150  feet  high  when  completed.  The  light  from  this  tower 
•hould  be  seen,  under  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the  deck  of  a 
.  Teseel  15  feet  above  the  water,  about  23  nautical  miles,  or  17  nautical  miles 
oatfiide  of  the  dangerous  shoals  ofif  Cape  Roman.  This  light  station  will  be 
''^•dily  known  during  daylight,  by  the  appearance  of  the  two  towers,  the  old  one 
(65  feet  high)  being  painted  with  red  and  white  horizontal  bands,  and  the  new 
^wcr,  (150  feet  high,)  from  which  the  light  will  be  exhibited,  being  of  the  nato- 
^  color  of  the  brick,  and  lantern  paintS  black.  The  approximate  position  of 
Cape  Roman  lighthouse  is,  latitude,  33°  01'  04"  north ;  longitude,  79°  17'  05" 

Oq  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (January  1, 1868,)  and  simultaneously  with 
^J^ibition  of  the  revolving  light  at  Cape  Roman,  the  present  revolving  light  at 
^oarleston,  S.  C,  will  be  changed  to  a  fixed  catadioptric  light.  The  tower  is 
^J^ilt  of  brick,  whitewashed,  and  is  110  feet  high.  The  light  will  have  a  focal 
Pla.ne  of  133  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  seen,  under  or- 


•  ^  -  .u  ..^/uv,  lu  range  with  the  main  light,  gives 

'*'*''•    Approximate  position  of  the  Charleston  main  light : — latitude,  32°  41'  65" 

■*^«b ;  longitude,  79°  52'  29"  west 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

•»«^  THOBNTON  A.  JENKINS,  Secretarj. 

^^*-**umT  DcpAMTMBifT,  OlBce  Lighthouse  Board,   ) 
WMhington  Citj,  Aug.  1,  1857.  ) 

VARNE  SAJVD,  OFF  F0LK8T0JVE. 

^^  Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that,  pursuant  to  the  in- 
^^t.ion  expressed  in  the  advertisement  from  the  Trinity  House  Corporation  of 
^-'^ndon.  dated   20th  January  last,  a  large  spiral  buoy,  colored  red,  and  sur- 
mounted bv  a  stafif  and  ball,  has  been  placed  in  12  fathoms  at  low  water  spring 
*^es.  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Varne  Sand,  and  to  the  westward  of  the 
*^Oiilest  water,  with  the  following  marks  and  compass  bearings,  viz. :  Paddles- 
^^tlh  trees,  in  line  with  a  white  hotel  at  the  east  end  of  Folkstone  cliff,  N.  by 
JJ^-  iW.;  South  Foreland  high  lighthouse,  N.B.   by  N.,  distant  10   miles; 
poTer  Castle,  N.N.E.,  distant  9i  miles ;  Dungeness  lighthouse,  W.  f  N.,  distant 
'-^  miles. 

Masters  of  vessels,  pilots,  and  others,  are  cautioned  not  to  cross  the  Varne 
^od  within  two  miles  on  either  side  to  the  northeastward  or  southeastward  of 
^«c  above  named  buoy.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

f.  THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  Becretarj. 

^^*^>VBT  DBPASTMurE,  OfBce  LighthooBe  Board,  Aug.  1,  lUT. 

DISCOVERT  OF  A  DANGEROUS  SHOAL 

^  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Captain  Q.  Y.  Jordan,  of  the  bark 

"^^ctte,  of  Saco,  describing  ihe  shoal  on  which  that  vessel  was  lost  on  the  20th 

?  ^^Jf  1857,  addressed  to  B.  M.  Harrison,  United  States  consul  at  Kingston, 

r**  been  communicated  to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  and  is  pub- 

"^^^tl  in  the  Merckarus*  Magazine  for  the  information  of  mariners  : — 

"  The  shoal  is  about  400  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  forming  a  new  moon, 
2?^^red  by  10  inches  of  water.  No  other  breaker  or  shoal  in  sight.  Latitude, 
^    31'  north ;  longitude,  78°  40'  west    My  chart  calls  for  blue  water." 
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MARIVE  BAROMETERS. 

Experiments  seem  to  prove  it  to  be  very  desirable  that  every  ship  should  be  ft 
nishcd  with  two  barometers — one  for  calmer  weather,  and  the  other  for  rough 
— the  former  having  the  tube  contracted  to  ten  or  twelve  minates,  and  the  ktt 
to  aboat  twenty-five  minutes.  This  would  render  good  observation  attainable ini 
states  of  the  weather,  and  if  occasional  comparisons  of  the  two  were  taken,  wool 
besides  obviating  to  some  extent  the  inconvenience  arising  from  an  accident 
one,  afford  the  means  of  checking  any  changes  which  might  occur  in  the  K 
points  of  either  instrument.  If,  however,  two  barometers  cannot  be  suppliecL 
each  ship,  it  is  thought,  from  the  best  light  that  scientific  investigation  has  b« 
able  to  throw  upon  the  subject,  that  a  contraction  to  about  fifteen  or 
"uinutes  would  be  most  desirable. 

CBLOROFORAI  IN  SEA-SICKHESS. 

Dr.  Landenen,  a  physician  of  Athens,  has  informed  the  Medical  Tima 
GazettCf  that  he  has  discovered  a  specific  for  sea-sickness,  viz.,  ten  to 
drops  of  chloroform  in  water.  He  says  the  chloroform,  in  most  cases, 
nausea,  and  that  pei'sons  who  have  taken  the  remedy  are  soon  able  to  stand ,  j 
get  accustomed  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  This  remedy  was  tried  on  ivv-ci 
passengers  during  a  very  rough  sea  voyage  from  Zca  to  Athens,  and  all,  with  ■ 
exception  of  two  were  cured  by  one  dose.  The  minority  (two  ladies)  recoTea 
on  taking  a  second  dose. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


CLASSinCATION  OF  MOUSSELIiVE  DE  LAIHE. 

The  following  decision  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  a  question  as  to  the  propa 
classification  under  the  tariff  act  of  March  3, 1857,  of  an  article  of  foreign  mami 
facture  termed  mousseline  de  lainct  the  importers  having,  under  the  provisions  of  tb 
5th  section  of  that  act,  taken  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  iSk 
port  of  New  York,  is  published  in  the  "  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  He 
vjtir,"  for  information  of  importers  and  others : — 

TSKASUKT  DXPABTIUMT,  Jolj  18,  ISSf. 

Sir  : — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  report  of  the  16th  inst.,  and  its  en 
closures,  in  case  of  an  entry  of  mousselinc  de  laine,  in  which  there  is  a  differeoo 
between  yourself  and  the  importers,  Messrs.  Benkard  and  Hutton,  as  to  the  nit 
of  duty  to  which  the  article  is  to  be  subjected  under  the  tariff  act  of  3d  Mard 
last,  they  having  paid  the  dutj  demanded  by  the  collector  under  protest,  and  ap 
pealed  from  his  decision  to  this  departmeat  under  the  provisions  of  the  5th  sectioi 

of  that  act. 

The  importers  claim  to  enter  the  article  under  schedule  D  of  the  existing  taril 
act  at  the  rate  of  duty  of  19  per  cent.  The  collector  has  decided  that  it  is  sab 
ject  to  the  duty  of  24  per  cent  under  schedule  C  of  that  act. 

The  article  in  question  is  composed  wholly  of  worsted,  or  of  worsted  and  sDk 
and  has  been  long  known  in  commerce  under  the  desic^nation  of  '*  mouaseline  di 
laine."  There  is  another  fabric,  composed  of  worsted  and  cotton,  known  also  ii 
commerce  under  the  designation  of  "  de  laine."  Neither  fabric  was  specialiy  de 
aignated  in  the  tariff  act  of  1846,  but  both  were  embraced  in  schedule  D  of  tfai 
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'tariff,  as  manafitctnres  composed  wholly  of  worsted,  or  of  which  worsted  was  m 
component  material. 

The  2d  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  3d  March  last,  provides  '*  that  all  manofac- 
composed  wholly  of  cotton  which  are  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed, 
de  laines"  shall  be  transferred  to  schedule  0  ;  and  the  question  is  now  pro- 
Mited,  whether,  under  this  phraseology,  the  article  known  as  '*  mousselinu  de 
line,"  as  well  as  that  known  simply. as  ''  de  laines  "  is  thus  transferred  to  schedule 
,  and  made  dutiable  at  the  rate  oif  24  per  cent. 
Xn  the  opinion  of  this  Department  it  is  transferred  to  that  schedule  by  force  of 
"tliis  provision,  and  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent.  That  it  has  lonff 
^n  commercially  known  as  a  "  de  laine  "  will  not,  it  is  believed,  be  questioned 
the  terms  ^  de  laines,"  used  in  the  act  directing  tlie  transfer,  can  receive,  in 
opinion  of  the  department,  no  other  construction  than  as  embracing  all 
^Tics,  of  whatever  material  composed,  so  known  and  designated  in  commercial 

lance  at  the  date  of  the  act. 
The  merchandise  in  this  case  was  properly  classified  by  the  collector,  and  sab- 
jeoted  to  the  l^al  rate  of  duty,  and  his  decision  is  hereby  confirmed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

UOWELL  COBB,  Becretaiy  of  the  TroMorj. 
.JLuairsTus  Sohkll,  Esq.,  Collector,  Ac,  New  York. 

COTTOll  VE8TIN0S  AND  COTTOxt  FRIN6I8. 

The  following  decision  has  recently  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea»- 


TsBAflirsT  DcPAXTHKirr. 
Sir  : — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  report  under  date  of  the  19th  instant, 
enclosing  a  communication  from  Messrs.  Brauns  &  Co.  to  yourself,  appealing 
from  your  decision  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  exacted  on  an  importation  of  cot- 
ton vestiiigs  and  cotton  fringes,  entered  by  them  at  your  port  as  agents  of  Messn. 
I^latt  &  Schottler,  of  Philadelphia. 

1  understand  you  to  have  decided  that  the  articles  in  question  are  comprehended 

^ndcr  the  designation  in  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  act  of  3d  March,  1857,  of  **  All 

^aoufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  which  are  bleached,  printed,  painted^ 

or  dyed,"  and  subject  to  a  duty  of  24  per  cent ;  the  importers  claiming  to  enter 

tliem  at  a  duty  of  19  per  cent,  under  the  designation  of  "  manufactures  cort- 

P^^8ed  wholly  of  cotton  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  in  schedule  I)  of  that  act. 

.    Cotton  fringes  and  cotton  vestings,  not  being  specially  provided  for  by  name 

*^  »ny  schedule  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  fell  within  schedule  D  of  that  tariff  as  "  man- 

''^^ctures  composed  wholly  of  cotton  not  otherwise  provided  for."    Bat  in  the 

l^iff  of  3d  March,  1857,  modifying  that  of  1846,  a  new  class  of  cotton  fabrics  has 

'^^  added  to  schedule  0,  to  wit :  "  All  manufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton, 

^liich  are  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed,"  so  that  tne  articles  in  question 

*J®  now  provided  for  in  schedule  C,  being  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  and  bleach- 

^'  printetl,  painted,  or  d;yed,  and  not  specially  designated  in  any  other  schedule 

?'  the  tariff.    The  provision  in  schedule  I)  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the  articles 

^  Question,  but  they  are  properly  classed  in  schedule  C.    The  decision  made  by 

^^^  in  this  case  is  approved. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  SecreUry  of  the  Treeeury, 
"  'X*H0MP805  Maboit,  Esq.,  Collector  of  CuBtomfl,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  NKW  BRAZIUAN  TARIFF. 

^iie  following  comparative  statement  of  the  present  and  late  duties  on  the 
*^^ing  articles  of  export  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil,  has  been  communi- 
^^^d  to  the  Department  of  State  by  John  S.  Gillmer  and  Alexander  H.  Gleii- 
k,  Es^,  consubi  respectively,  at  Bahia  and  Pemambuco : — 


^6 
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Off   TBB   FEUtOIPAL    AETIOLn    OW    MKEOHANDnS    IMPOETBD 
aTATES  BT  THE   NBW  BRAZILIAN  TAEirF,    TO  TAKE    BrFBOT    OH    AMD    AfTBE  THB 
JULT,  1867.     THB  VALUE  OF  THB  MILEBA  OALOULATBO  AT  rXfTT-PITB  OBMIB 
OOEEBBOT. 


Articles. 

floor,  bU 

Beef    

Ptork. 

Bouo 

Pitch 

Tet. 

Blue  drills,  80  ioch,  yard 

Striped  drills,  27  ioch 

PlEio  stripes,        **       

OrETdrills,  «      

Whitedrills,        «      

Don  esUcs,  80  ioch 

Oraj  osnaburgs,  if  ander  40  reed,  26  inch..  • 
Pilot  bread  aod  crackers,  arroba,  82|  Ibs^ 

Eoglish 

Navy  do^  ordioary 

Urd 

Hama. 

Cheese 

Tea,  of  any  quality,  lb 

Pepper,  India '. 

Oinnamon,  China  or  white 

Wax,  white 

**    yellow 

Spirits  of  turpentine 

Sperm  candles 

Whale  oil 

Codfish,  drum,  4  arrobas,  per  quintal,  129| 

Ibii.  English 

Pine  boards,  inch,  M 

Clocks,  all  of  wood,  each 

**      metal  mountings.. 

Agricultural  instruments,  6  per  cent  ad.  yaL 
Machinery   for  the   nse    of   manufactories, 

tteamdbips,  and  railroads 

Wooden  buckets  with  iron  hoops,  each 

Whale  boats  of  4  oars 

Whale  boats  of  more  than  4  oars 

Boats  of  2  oars 

Launches  

Floor  matting  of  straw,  yard 

Sail  twine,  arroba 

Ice,  ton 

Paste  blacking,  lb. 

Iron  nails  op  to  2  ins.  in  length,  per  arroba. 
American  arm-chairs  painted  or  varnished, 

each 

Chairs,  ordinary,  painted  or  varnished 

American  rocking-chairs,  paint'd  or  vamish'd. 

Stuffed  rocking  chairs,  all  kinds 

Plain  rocking-chairs ~ 


a 

• 

21400 

81860 

81780 

28(1 

1$050 

2$540 

068 

064 

068 

068 

•64 

040 

048 

400 

160 

1$500 

2$240 

81840 

450 

070 

150 

220 

200 

010 

210 

256 

1$600 
91670 
11200 
21400 


120 
451000 
601000 
801000 
601000 

240 
1$200 

200 

180 
11600 

11020 
640 

41800 
12*000 
lOlOUO 


5fl 


1 
1 
2 


1 


m 

88 

84 

08 

16 

58 

84 

08f 

08i 

02{ 

02{ 

e8i 

02  1 

02f 


22 

09 

82 

28 

11 

24f 

08  6-8 

08 

12 

11 

OOf 

14 


1 
2 


1 


82 
81 
66 
82 


24 
88 

16 
88 


06  8-5 

75 

00 

50 

00 

18  1-6 

66 

11 

09  910 

88 


2 
6 
5 


18  1 
1  82 

99 

21 

1  82 

Not  pro' 
56  ded  iior. 

85  1-5 
64  •• 

60  8  80 

50  8  80 


The  rates  of  storage  exacted  on  merchandise  deposited  in  the  "  Trapizes  Al* 
fftodogadas,"  or  private  bonded  warehoases,  have  been  considerably  augmented 
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TfJ  order  of  the  competent  anthorities,  owing  to  the  increasing  high  prices  of 
bod  and  kibor — for  instance,  floar,  which  paid  11  cents  per  barrel,  now  pays  17i 
*nt8  storage. 


^0^^^^^0^^^^^^^^l^^^^^^,0^^S^%^ 


COMMERCIAL  REOUUTIONS  BETWEEH  RUSSIA  AND  JAPAE. 

The  Washington  Union  translates  from  the  German  the  important  articles  of  a 

between  Rossia  and  Japan,  which  we,here  subjoin.    In  this  treaty,  Japan 

granted  to  Rossia  favors  never  before  bestowed  upon  any  foreign  nation,  not 

'▼en  excepting  the  Dutch  : — 

KTicLB  3.  The  government  of  Japan  opens  three  ports  to  the  vessels  of  Ros- 
-namely,  Simoda,  in  the  principality  of  Idzou ;  Hakodadi,  in  the  province  of 
odadi ;  and  Nagasaki,  in  the  principality  of  Khisen.    At  these  three  |)ort8 
lian  vessels  can  repair  damages,  obtain  supplies  of  water,  fire- wood,  provisions, 
^^   other  necessary  articles,  and  coal  when  it  can  be  procured.    The  Russians 
|[^   nay  for  these  supplies  in  gold  or  silver  money,  and,  in  default  of  funds,  in  the 
cnandise  which  composes  their  cargo. 

RT.  4.  All  necessary  assistances  shall  be  given  in  the  two  countries  to  the 
2ls  of  either  that  may  be  wrecked,  as  well  as  to  their  captains  and  crews,  and 
•^  latter  shall  be  forwarded  to  one  of  the  open  ports,  where  they  shall  be  free 
"^^H  all  restraint,  subject  onlv  to  the  equitable  laws  of  the  country. 

-A.RT.  5.  Russian  subjects  shall  be  allowed  to  exchange  the  merchandise,  articles, 
^^  moneys,  which  they  may  bring  with  them  for  the  merchandise  and  articles 
'*^i.ch  they  may  desire  to  purchase. 

-Art.  6.  The  Russian  government  may  appoint,  whenevever  it  shall  deem 
^^per  to  do  so,  a  consul  at  one  of  the  above-named  ports. 

-Art.  7.  Should  any  question  arise  or  any  difficulty  have  to  be  settled,  it  shall 
^   scrupulously  decided  by  the  Japanese  goveroment. 

Art.  8.  Subjects  of  Russia  in  Japan  and  Japanese  in  Russia  shall  enjoy  per- 
^^t  liberty,  entirely  exempt  from  any  vexatious  annoyance.  In  either  case,  when 
'  ^crime  shall  be  committed,  the  accused  shall  be  taken  into  custody ;  but  his 
'^lal  shall  be  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own  country. 

Art.  9.  In  consideration  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  two  countries,  Russian 
^bjects  shall  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  all  rights  and  privileges  which  the 
^panese  government  has  heretofore  granted,  or  shall  hereafter  grant,  to  the  sub- 
of  other  nations. 


The  foregoing  articles  are  defined  and  explained  in  a  series  of  additional  articler, 
■^  chief  of  which  are  as  follows : — 

Additional  to  article  3.  In  the  two  first  ports  designated  in  the  treaty,  Rus- 
sian subjects  shall  be  free  to  move  about — that  is,  in  the  city  of  Simoda  and  en- 
virons— within  a  circle  of  seven  Japanese  miles,  from  the  island  of  Inou-Cxassari ; 
^od  at  Hakodadi,  within  a  circle  of  five  Japanese  miles.  Thev  may  visit  the 
idiops,  temples,  and  lodge  in  the  houses  temporarily  provided  for  them,  while  spe- 
eial  hotels  are  being  prepareil  for  their  accommodation.  They  shall  not,  how- 
ever, enter  private  bouses,  unless  specially  invited.  At  Nagasaki  they  must  con- 
form to  the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  subjects  of  other  nations. 

For  the  interment  of  their  dead,  there  will  be  set  apart,  at  each  of  the  ports,  a 
piece  of  ground,  which  shall  be  inviolably  protected. 

Additional  to  article  5.  The  lauding  for  merchandise  shall  be  made  in  a  vessel 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  government.  Merchandise  and  money  impor- 
ted by  the  Russians  shall  be  there  deposited.  After  having  selected  in  the  shops 
the  merchandise  and  articles  which  they  desire,  and  having  agreed  with  the  ven- 
ders upon  the  value,  payment  shall  be  made,  whether  in  merchandise  or  money. 
•I  the  said  vessel  or  entrepot,  through  the  intervention  of  a  Japanese  officer. 

Additional  to  article  6.  Russian  consuls  shall  be  appointed  from  and  after 
te  yen  1868. 
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The  buildini^s  and  grounds  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  consalate  will 
be  designated  by  the  Japanese  government.  The  Bossians  will  be  permitted  to 
live  thereat  according  to  their  own  laws. 

ISSTRUCTIOVS  FOR  THE  STOWAGE  OF  CARGOES. 

Messrs.  "Windsor  Brothers,  in  their  London  Freight  Circular,  make  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  as  to  the  stowage  of  cargoes : — 

"  So  many  questions  repeatedly  arise  in  the  settling  of  freights,  owing  to  claims 
for  ship  damage  to  the  cargoes,  that  we  have  thought  it  may  be  useful  to  lay  be- 
fore our  friends,  the  following  simple  niles,  which  bave  the  important  additional 
weight  of  being  approved  and  recommended  by  the  committee  of  Lloyd*8  ;  and 
we  feel  that  attention  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  captains  and  mates  would  be  w 
easy,  and  of  so  much  advantage,  that  we  have  had  some  printed  for  the  use  of 
those  whose  ships  come  under  our  charge.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  recognized 
guide,  which  no  captain  nor  mate  should  be  without,  if  they  keep  it  only  as  a 
memorandum. 

1.  "  Owners,  commanders,  and  mates  of  ships,  are  considered  in  law  in  the  same 
situation  as  common  carriers  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  all  due  precautions 
be  taken  to  receive  and  stow  cargoes  in  good  order,  and  deliver  the  same  in  like 
good  order.  The  law  holds  the  shipowner  liable  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  goods 
when  properly  and  legally  received  on  board  in  good  order,  and  for  the  "  delivery" 
to  parties  producing  the  bill  of  lading.  Goods  are  not  unfreauently  sent  along- 
side in  a  damaged  state,  and  letters  of  indemnity  given  to  the  captain  by  the 
shippers  for  signing  in  good  order  and  condition  ;  this  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  conniving  at  fVaud ;  fine  goods  are  often  damaged  in  the  ship's  hold  by 
lumpers,  if  permitted  to  use  cotton  hooks  in  handling  Dales.  All  goods  must  be 
receivetl  on  board  according  to  the  custom  of  the  port  where  the  cargo  is  to  be 
taken  in.  and  the  same  custom  will  regulate  the  commencement  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  masters  and  owners. 

2.  "  Hemp,  flax,  wool,  and  cotton,  should  be  dunnaged  9  inches  on  the  floors, 
and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bilge,  the  wing  bales  of  the  second  tier  kept  six 
inches  ofl'  the  side  at  the  lower  corner,  and  two-and-a-half  inches  at  the  sides. 
Sand  or  damp  gravel  ballast  to  be  covered  with  boards.  Pumps  to  be  frequently 
sounded  and  attended  to.  Sharp  bottomed  ships,  one-third  less  dunnage  in  floor 
and  bilges.    Avoid  horn-shavings  as  dunnage  from  Calcutta." 

THE  TEREZUEUJV  DUTY  OF  TEN  PER  CElfT. 

The  following  law,  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela,  and  approved  by  the 
President  on  the  25th  of  May,  1857,  imposing  an  additional  or  subsidiary  con- 
tribution of  ten  per  cent  upon  the  duties  collected  at  the  various  custom  houses 
of  the  republic,  from  and  after  the  Ist  of  July,  1857,  was  received  at  the 
Department  of  State,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1857,  from  John  H.  Litchfield,  Esq., 
United  States  Consul  at  Puerto  Cabello  : — 

LAW  OF  THE  25tH  OF  MAY  IX  RELATION  TO  ADDITIONAL  TAXATION. 

Art.  1.  From  the  first  of  July  of  the  present  year,  there  shall  be  levied  through- 
out all  the  custom  houses  of  the  republic  a  subsidiary  contribution  of  teu  per 
centum  upon  all  the  national  duties  which  may  bo  therein  collected.  This  con- 
tribution shall  be  paid  within  thirty  days  after  the  liquidation  of  the  duties. 

Art.  2.  The  2  per  cent  established  by  article  three  of  the  law  of  April  29, 
1 8oG.  in  relation  to  port  dues,  are  included  in  the  10  per  cent  directed  to  be 
levied  by  the  foregoing  article.  "^ 

Art.  4.  The  proceeds  of  this  contribution  shall  be  applied  to  objects  and 
works  of  general  utility,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  towns ;  and  contncts 
which  up  to  the  present  time  may  have  been  made  by  the  executive  power,  or 
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other  authorities,  in  ])arsoaDce  of  law,  shall  be  respected  ;  but  the  amounts,  which 
Diaj  be  paid  out  in  virtue  of  the  obligations,  stipulated  in  said  contracts,  shall  not 
exceed  the  proportion  reverting  to  each  one  of  the  provinces,  among  which  this 
cootribation  is  to  be  divided  in  equal  shares. 

Art.  5.  The  executive  power  shall  establish  in  each  provincial  capital  a  board, 
composed  of  persons  entitled  to  public  confidence,  to  take  charge  of  the  deposit, 
or  of  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  said  10  per  centum.  It  shall  provide 
^les  for  their  action  through  a  special  decree  to  be  hereafter  promulgated.  The 
'D^pibers  of  said  board  shall  receive  neither  pay  nor  commissions ;  but  must  be 
^tisficd  with  the  honor  of  serving  their  country  in  so  important  a  branch  of  na- 
tioDal  prosperity. 

Art.  6.  The  collectors  of  customs  shall  keep  the  funds  in  special  and  separate 
^J^posits  ;  nor  shall  they  be  disposed  of,  except  by  order  of  the  executive  power, 
transmitted  through  the  boards  mentioned  in  the.  preceding  article,  not  even 
under  condition  of  returning  the  same,  under  pain  of  restitution,  and  under  the 
.'*^»Hty  of  the  infractors  and  their  securities ;  being,  in  addition  hereto,  respons- 
ible therefore  to  the  authorities,  or  such  persons  as  may  have  an  interest  in  the 
distribution  of  said  subsidiary  fund,  if  they  shall,  in  any  manner,  have  disposed 
uiereof. 

Art.  7.  A  monthly  statement  of  said  fund  shall  be  published  in  the  State  jour- 
'^t  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  showing  the  receipts  and  payments,  as 
**so  the  amonnt  collected  in  each  and  every  custom-house. 

Art.  8.  The  laws  of  May  10th,  1847,  April  23d,  1853,  and  April  28th,  1854, 
^^  hereby  repealed. 

-*^n  Caracas,  May  20th,  1857— the  47th  of  Independence. 


LIGHTS  OF  GLASS  PER  BOX  OF  FIFTY  FEET. 

*^e  following  table,  giving  the  number  of  lights  of  all  sizes  of  glass,  in  a  box 
^^  fifty  feet,  is  derived  from  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current:— 

S  *      8  160 

»           *  114 

2  ^    10  90 

2^    11  81 

1^    12  76 

r  ^    12  66 

•  ^   18  61 

S  ^  14  67 

lo  ^  '2  •^ 

\o  ^  ^*  " 

lo  ^  **  " 

ty  ^  16  46 

1^  ^  ^'^  *2 

*^  X  18  40 

^^  X  19  88 

*0  X  20  86 

*lxl2  66 

"llxlS  60 

11x14  47 

11x16  44 

11x16  41 

11  X  17  89 

11x18  86 

11x19  86 

11  X  20  82 

11  X  22  80 

12x18  46 


12  X  14 

48 

12x  16 

40 

12  X  16 

88 

12  X  17 

86 

12x18 

88 

12  X  19 

82 

12x20 

80 

12x22 

28 

12x24 

26 

18x14 

89 

ISx  16 

87 

18x  16 

86 

18  X  17 

88 

18x18 

81 

18  X  19 

29 

18x20 

27 

18x21 

26 

18  X  22 

25 

18x24 

23 

14x16 

82 

14  X  17 

80 

14  X  18 

29 

14  X  19 

27 

14  x20 

26 

14x21 

26 

14  x22 

28 

14  X  24 

22 

14x20 

20 

14x28 

18 

16x18 

27 

15x20 

24 

15x21 

28 

16  X  22 

22 

16  X  24 

20 

16x  18 

25 

16x20 

28 

16  X  22 

20 

16x24 

19 

16x26 

17 

16  X  28 

16 

17x  19 

20 

18x20 

20 

18x22 

19 

18  X  24 

16 

18  X  26 

16 

18  X  28 

14 

20  X  24 

15 

20x26 

14 

20  X  28 

18 

20  X  80 

12 

20  X  32 

11 

21  X  27 

18 

22  X  24 

14 

22  X  26 

13 

22  X  28 

12 

22  X  30 

11 

22  X  32 

10 

22  X  34 

10 

24  x28 

11 

24  x80 

10 

24  x32 

10 

24x86 

9 

24x40 

8 

26x86 

26x80 

26x82 

26x86 

26x40 

26x42 

28x82 

28x86 

28x40 

28x42 

28x44 

28x46 

80x40 

80x42 

80x44 

80x46 

81  x40 

81  x42 

82x40 

32  X  42 

82x44 

32x46 

82x48 

84x46 

86x46 

86x48 

86x60 

800  Commercial  RegulatioM, 

COMMERCIAL  RB6UUTI01V8  AT  8Aff  FRASCISCO. 

At  a  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Gommeroe, 
May  12, 1857,  the  following  changes  were  recommended  in  the  rates  of  commis- 
sion, &c.  The  commission  on  purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise,  with  funds 
in  hand,  to  be  5  per  cent  The  commission  for  entering,  clearing,  and  transacting 
ship  business,  on  vessels  with  cargo  or  passengers  from  foreign  ports,  to  be — 

Od  Tenels  under  200  tons  register $60 

"        of  200  to  800  tons. 100 

"        of  800  to  600  U)n8^ 150 

"        over  600  tons 200 

On  motion,  the  alterations  were  adopted.  On  motion  of  C.  J.  Dempster,  sec- 
onded by  A.  L.*  Tubbs. 

THE    ROMAN    TARIFF. 

The  Giomale  di  Roma  has  published  an  edict  making  very  important  reduc- 
tions in  the  customs  tariff  of  the,  Roman  States.  The  import  duty  on  manufac- 
tured articles  of  coarse  silk,  linen,  cotton,  woolen,  hair,  and  leather,  is  reduced 
from  between  30  to  70  per  cent.  On  wearing  apparel  and  articles  of  fashion  it 
is  reduced  50  per  cent ;  on  linen  or  woolen  thread,  33  per  cent ;  palm  oil,  50  per 
cent ;  common  soap,  40  per  cent ;  felt  for  paper  mills,  50  per  cent ;  books,  bound 
in  pasteboard,  covered  with  cloth  or  colored  cotton,  40  per  cent.  The  export 
duty  on  coarse  silk,  carded  and  combed,  is  reduced  two-thirds ;  on  woolen  rags, 
four  fifths ;  on  wool  obtained  from  rags,  one  bajocco  per  100  pounds,  while  the 
export  duty  on  bones  is  doubled. 

WEI6HT.MARKS  AND  TARE  ON  CASKS. 

The  following  act  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  April  17th,  1857,  took 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1857,  and  is  of  course  now  in  force  : — 

When  any  person  in  this  State  shall  put  up  for  sale  any  beef,  pork,  lard,  hams, 
flour,  meal,  candles,  cheese,  starch,  or  any  other  articles  of  produce  or  merchan- 
dise, in  casks  or  packages,  and  shall  mark  or  stamp  on  such  casks  or  packages 
the  weight  of  the  contents  of  such  cask  or  package,  with  a  view  to  sell  the  same, 
such  mark  or  stamp  shall  be  the  true  weight  thereof,  and  the  true  tare  of  such 
cask  or  package  shall  be  marked  thereon ;  and  if  any  person  shall  knowingly 
mark  or  stamp  false  or  short  weight,  or  false  tare  on  any  cask  or  package,  aua 
shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  the  contents  of  any  such  cask  or  package,  so  marked  or 
stamped,  false  or  short,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  every  sadi 
cask  or  package  so  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  and  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAMBER  OF  COAIMERCfi. 

An  election  for  officers  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  plac9 
in  May,  1857.    The  following  gentlemen  comprise  the  Board  elected  for  1857-58  : 
President^  Daniel  Gibb ;  First   Vice  President.  H.  Carlton,  Jr. ;  Second   Vie€ 
President^  Albert  Dibbled ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer^  W.  R.  Wadsworth  ;  Com 
mittee  of  Appeals,  R.  E.  Brewster,  J.  DeFremery,  C.  J.  Dempster,  C.  II.  Kellogg, 
Ira  P.  Rankin,  J.  G.  Kittie ;  Committee  tf  Arbitration^  for  May^  June,  andJuhft 
Jules  David,  J.  A.  Donahoe,  F.  M.  Randall,  Goodman  Castle,  A.  L.  Tubba. 
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POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 


POST-OFFICE  AT  RIO  JANEIRO. 

The  followiDg  particalars  in  relation  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Rio  Janeiro 
;>oet-oflBce,  are  derived  from  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians: — 

Almost  every  one  who  arrives  at  Rio,  is  expecting  letters  that  have  anticipated 

lira  by  the  English  steamer,  and  as  soon  as  nis  trunks  arc  relieved  from  the  cus- 

ovn-hoase,  he  makes  his  way  to  the  Correio  Greral,  or  General  Postoflicc,  in  the 

^ia&  Direita.    You  pass  by  a  large  vestibule,  with  a  stone  floor,  occupied  by 

B'veral  soldiers,  either  on  guard  or  sleeping  on  benches  at  the  extremities  of  the 

oom,  and  upon  inquiry,  you  ascertain  that  the  postmaster-general  and  the  larger 

portion  of  his  employees  are  in  the  rooms  above.     We  enter  the  front  door  of  a 

flkx^e  apartment  adjoining  this  vestibule.    On  the  right,  behind  a  high  counter, 

ia*e  letters  and  newspapers  of  the  post-office,  distributed,  not  in  boxes  according 

to  a.1phabetical  order,  out  in  heaps,  according  to  the  place  from  whence  they  are 

2ome ;  as  for  instance,  from  the  Mines,  from  St.  Paul's,  and  other  important 

|K>iTits.    Corresponding  to  this,  on  the  sides  of  the  room  arc  hung  numerical  lists 

of  names,  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Cartas  de  Minas,  de  S.  Paulo,  etc.    The 

letters,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  certain  mercantile  houses,  and 

t.o  tliose  who  pay  an  annual  subscription  to  have  their  correspondence  sent  them, 

are  thrown  together  promiscuously,  and  he  who  comes  first  has  the  privilege  of 

looking  over  the  whole  mass  and  selecting  such  as  belong  to  himself  or  his 

friends.    This  method  has  been  somewhat  modified  since  the  establishment  of 

steam  lines  to  Europe.    On  the  day  that  the  steamer  arrives,  an  immense  crowd 

gathers  at  the  post-office ;  but  the  letters,  instead  of  being  investigated  by  all 

^pon  the  counter,  are  carefully  kept  in  the  back  part  of  the  hall,  where  four  per- 

?*»s  at  a  time  are  admitted.  Although,  in  such  a  method  of  letter  delivery,  there 

w  an  apparent  liability  to  frequent  mistakes,  yet,  in  my  own  experience,  losses  of 

letters  never  occurred.    The  whole  system  is,  however,  clumsy  and  inconvenient 

for  a  city  of  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.    I  was  informed  at  Rio  that 

Wine  years  since  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Boston,  who  was  then  U.  S.  consul,  oflTcred  to 

^  Brazilian  government  to  put  their  chief  post-office  on  the  same  footing  of 

^ciency  that  existed  in  the  United  States.     Mr.  Gordon  was  admirably  quali- 

J^  for  this,  having  been,  for  a  number  of  years  postmaster  of  the  largest  dis- 

wibuting  seaport  office  in  New  England.     His  offer  was  not  accepted  ;  for  the 

^f^ilians,  though  more  progressive  than  most  South  American  people,  still  in- 

j»rit  many  characteristics  from  their  Portuguese  ancestors,  and  a  prominent  one 

tt  dislike  of  change. 

The  larger  mails,  departing  coastwise,  are  very  frequent,  regular,  and  swift, 
lais  may  also  be  said  of  the  mail  to  Petropolis  by  steamboat,  railway,  and  stage 
^*ch ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  the  inland  transportation  of  letters  is  very  slow. 
,oat  when  the  D.  Pedro  II.  Railway  and  similar  constructions  reach  far  into  the 
interior,  there  will  be  of  course  corresponding  improvement  in  this  respect  The 
*nliind  mails  to  the  distant  provinces  start  once  in  five  days,  and  return  at  cor- 
f*P^nding  intervals.  Their  transmission  through  the  country  is  slow  and 
v^l^^t  being  performed  on  horseback  or  by  foot  carriers,  at  an  average,  through- 
^  the  empire,  of  twenty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  Charges  for  postage 
7^  moderate,  and  a  traveler  to  any  portion  of  the  country  is  permitted  to 
^jTTaa  many  epistles  as  his  friends  will  trust  to  him,  provided  they  have  the 
*>^[^iDeDt  stamp  affixed  to  them. 

.'®  ^^  however,  one  exception  to  the  general  cheapness  of  postage.    It 
J^imes  happens  that  books  or  packages  which  ought  to  nave  passed  through 
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the  affair  may  be  accommodated.  In  general,  the  civilities  which  a  person  will 
receive  at  the  post-office  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  arc  in  happy  contrast  with  the  aullen 
and  boorish  indifference  sometimes  experienced  at  similar  places  in  the  United 

States. 

POSTAGE  TO  PORTS  ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA  AND  EN6UND. 

The  Union  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Post-office  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, that  the  British  mail  packet  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  proceeds  as  far  as 
Fcnando  Po,  calling  at  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  Goree,  Bathurat,  Sierra  Leone,  Mon- 
rovia, Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accra,  Whydah,  Badagry,  Lagos,  Bonny.  Old  Cala- 
bar, and  Cameroon ;  and  the  rates  of  postage  chargeable  in  the  United  States 
upon  letters  addressed  to  be  forwarded  via  England  to  the  several  ports  here 
mentioned,  are  sixty-one  cents  per  half-ounce  to  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  and 
forty-five  cents  to  Fenando  Po,  Goree,  Bathurst,  Sierra  Leone,  Monrovia,  Cape 
Coast  C'astle,  Accra,  VVhydah,  Badagry,  Lagos,  Bonny,  Old  Calabar,  and 
Cameroon.  These  rates  should  be  prepaid  in  all  cases,  and  are  in  full  the 
United  States  and  British  charges  to  port  of  destination,  but  do  not  include  any 
foreign  local  postage  which  may  be  levied  at  any  of  these  places. 


JOURNAL    OF    INSURANCE. 

INCORPORATION  OF  INSURANCE  C0:H[PANIES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  following  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  '*  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  incor- 
poration of  Insurance  Companies,"  passed  in  1849,  was  passed  February  17  ^m 
1857,  and  is  now  in  force  : — 

J  1.  The  twentieth  section  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  a^ 
follows : —  ^ 

J  20.  No  dividend  shall  ever  be  made  by  any  company  incorporated  unde^ 
this  act  when  its  capital  stock  is  impaired,  or  when  the  maKing  of  such  dividenJ 
will  have  the  effect  of  impairing  its  capital  stock,  and  any  dividend  so  mado 
shall  subject  each  of  the  stockholders  receiving  the  same  to  an  individual  lia- 
bility to  the  creditors  of  said  company,  to  the  extent  of  such  dividend  received 
by  him. 

2  2.  The  twenty-first  section  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : — 

J  21.  It  shall  bo  lawful  for  any  mutual  company  established  or  to  be  estab- 
lished in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  of  this  act,  for  the 
purpose  of  marine  insurance,  and  having  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
nfth  and  eleventh  sections  of  this  act,  to  unite  a  cash  capital  to  any  extent,  not 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  an  additional  security  to  the  mem- 
bers, over  and  above  it»  premium  and  stock  notes,  which  additional  cash  capital 
shall  be  loaned  and  invested  as  provided  in  the  eighth  section  of  this  act,  and 
the  company  may  allow  an  interest  on  such  cash  capital,  and  a  participation  io 
its  profits  ;  but  no  such  interest  shall  l)e  paid  except  out  of  the  actual  profits 
of  such  companv,  and  no  cojupany  shall  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  until  sucu  cash  capital  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  nundred  thousand  * 
dollars  shall  have  been  actually  paid  in  in  cash,  and  the  subscribers  to  such  cash 
cap  tal,  whether  payable  in  full  or  by  instalments,  shall  each  be  individually  liar 
ble  for  the  debts  of  said  company  to  the  extent  of  his  iodividoal  subflcription,  or 
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h  proportkxi  thereof  as  shall  be  reqaired  in  order  to  satisfy  the  debts  of  said 
ipiny,  anlcss  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscription  in  full,  and  such  cash  capital 
1  Hieif  be  liable  as  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  in  the  payment  of  its 
IL  The  holders  of  the  said  cash  capital  shall  Ixs  entitled,  in  the  election  of 
teei,  to  one  vote  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  stock  held  by  them  respeo- 
J,  and  the  trustees  may  make  such  regulations  in  relation  to  tlic  certificate 
lock  to  be  issued,  and  the  transfer  therefor,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for 
lecnrity  of  the  company  and  the  owners  of  the  cash  capital. 

I,  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately,  and  all  the  provisions  herein  con- 
d  shall  apply  to  all  existing  companies  organized  for  the  purpose  of  marine 
ftDce  under  said  act,  passe<l  April  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine, 
o  all  proeeedings  heretofore  had  or  now  pending  and  in  progress,  for  the 
of  uniting  a  cash  capital  to  the  other  funds  thereof. 


nRES  FOR  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1857. 

iring  the  month  of  June,  according  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce^  there  were 
ly  fires  in  the  United  States,  (exclusive  of  all  losses  less  than  $10,000,)  en- 
ig  an  aggregate  loss  of  $953,000.  The  principal  fire  occured  in  Brooklyn, 
York,  and  St  Louis,  The  following  shows  the  losses  by  fire  for  the  six 
in  ending  June  31, 1857  :— 


"7. 

laiT. 

h.. 

I.... 


No. 

LOM. 

Loss  in  185«. 

88 

11,000,000 

$1,404,000 

29 

2,030,000 

1,269.000 

84 

1,788,000 

1,081,000 

88 

1,788,000 

1,938,000 

88 

866,000 

1,767,000 

20 

968,000 

1,767,000 

IttUl 182          18,465,000  $8,982,000 

le  following  is  a  list  of  all  losses  by  fire  in  the  United  States  of  $100,000  or 
cdi»  sincere  first  of  last  January : — 

uy  1 Yermoot  State  Oapitol $180,000 

any  9 LouiBville,  stores. 190,000 

*      9 Mobile,  cottoo  preta 860,000 

k      2 Chicago,  stores 860,000 

2 Mobile,  cotton 224,000 

2 New  Britain,  Conn.,  factory 126,000 

22 Plymouth,  Indiana 1 00,000 

24 St  Louis,  factory,  w 100.000 

SO Hartford,  Conn. 100,000 

2 North  Adams,  Mass.,  factory. 100.000 

6 AtlanU,  Ga.,  factory 100,000 

14. ..... .  .Baltimore,  stores. 240,000 

16 Marietta,  Oa.,  stores 126,000 

80 Sandusky,  Ohio,  houses 100,000 

80. .  • Apalachicola,  Florida,  warehouses 200,000 

27. Louisville,  iron  works. 100,000 

4 Brooklyn,  New  York,  warehouses 174,000 

19 St  Louis,  drug  store. 190,000 

^thstanding  the  large  losses  by  fire,  the  bulk  of  which  was  insured,  the 
ivapanies  have  done  a  good  business,  and  made  dividends  for  the  last  six 
^  tinging  from  6  to  10  per  cent 
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DIYIDENDS  OF  BOSTON  INSURAUCE  COMPANIES— CORRECTIOff. 

Wc  arc  indebted  to  a  correspondent  in  Boston  for  a  correction  of  a  typograph- 
ical error  in  oar  August  number.  We  are  as  careful  as  possible  to  ayold  errors 
of  this  kind,  and  when  they  do  occur,  are  glad  to  correct  them. — Ed. 

OmoK  OP  THB  Mkrchamts  Ikburahok  Compant,  Bobtoh,  14th  Angnit,  1857. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  the  August  Magazine,  page  236,  the  average  dividends  of  this 
company  for  the  past  five  years  is  stated  at  6.6  per  cent  This  is  an  error  ;  it  should 
have  been  ]  6.6  per  cent— 1852,  dividends  25  per  cent ;  1853. 16 ;  1854, 8 ;  1855, 
16  ;  1856, 18 ;  total,  83 — averaging  16.6  per  cent  for  each  year.  It  is  of  no 
great  consequence,  but  knowing  your  desire  to  be  correct  in  such  matters,  I  men- 
tion it.  Very  truly  yours, 

W.  C.  SMITH. 
Frkkman  Hitmt,  Editor  MercbantA*  Magazine,  New  York. 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c- 


THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  OHIO. 

The  following  article,  from  the  commercial  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Qazet^m.'^ 
contains  some  interesting  agricultural  statistics,  as  well  as  clever  illustrations 
the  results  and  prospects  of  Western  agriculture,  which  we  consider  worthy 
record  in  this  department  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine : — 

Talk  as  we  may  about  the  improvements  of  mankind,  there  is  but  one  trade 
business  by  which  men  live.    Without  that,  men  must  die — if  they  had  the  inti 
lect  of  an  anjrcl  and  the  mines  of  California.     In  its  prosperity  the  mau  w] 
never  owned  an  acre  or  raised  a  blade  of  grass  is  as  much  interested  as  if 
owned  thousands  of  acres.     Agriculture  was  the  first  and  will  be  the  last  tra< 
of  man,  and  all  improvements  in  it  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  commi 
nity.     If  it  were  to  fail  to  the  extent  of  one-half  its  products — much  more 
whole — gold  would  be  worthless,  professions  useless,  and  life  would  perish.    Sacft'* 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  was  the  condition  of  many  nations,  and  in  very 
recent  years  (as  in  1847-8)  several  nations  of  Europe  have  approached  the  sam^ 
catastrophe,  and  been  saved  by  the  vast  increase  in  the  powers  of  locomotiotff 
which  have  enabled  the  famine  districts  to  obtain  supplies  from  distant  quarters. 
This  subject,  therefore,  demands  to  be  brought  more  distinctly  to  the  notice  of 
commercial  cities — they  are  most  of  all  interested  in  it.    Especially  is  this  so  sinos 
the  average  prices,  in  Cinciimati  and  New  York,  of  the  staple  articles  of  food 
have  risen  full  fifty  'per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years. 

It  will  be  noted,  as  a  very  important  fact  in  this  connection,  that  this  rise  has 
taken  place  while  facilities  of  communication  with  the  most  distant  produciog 
regions  have  been  greatly  increased.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  rise  has  not 
taken  place  merely  because  the  great  markets  are  more  accessible,  for  that  woald 
only  enable  the  producers  to  accumulate  greater  supplies  at  the  markets,  and  thus 
bring  down  the  prices.  Nor  is  it  in  consequence  of  an  European  demand,  for 
though  that  is  increased,  the  whole  export  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  pro- 
duction. Our  largest  export  is  of  flour  and  wheat,  except  cotton,  and  yet  these 
are  relatively  the  cheapest  articles  in  market.  The  true  principle  of  the  rife  in 
prices  we  have  stated  in  former  discussions  of  this  subject.  It  is  simply  that  the 
increase  ot  productions  is  not  equal  to  the  increase  of  consumers.  This  may  have 
two  causes — natural  or  artificial.  The  failure  of  the  crops  might  occasion  it, 
but,  in  fact,  it  is  the  least  obvious  cause  at  work.  For  though  in  1854  we  had 
a  partial  failure  of  the  corn  crop,  yet  we  have  had  three  good  wheat  crop6,  and 
the  general  harvests  have  been  near  an  average. 

If  we  look,  however,  into  the  statistics  (which  we  have  now  tolerably  accurate) 
of  production  and  population  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Unitea 
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^tsteg.  we  shall  find  a  more  uDiform  and  persistent  cause  at  work  to  produce 
tvceuely  sach  resolta.  This  is  the  present  kigh  and  unnatural  stimulus  gicen  to 
^ri^cial  life.  This  is  the  result  of  great  improvement  in  the  arts ;  but  it  has  its 
Mstionary  evils.  It  stimulates  the  increase  of  civic,  or  town  population,  in  a 
Atio  niDCQ  greater  than  that  of  agricultural.  It  stimulates  also  tmm^a/tVm, 
*otb  in  Europe  and  America,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  loss  of  one  year's  crop, 
n  this  vast  moving  population,  is  a  very  serious  loss  to  production.  Let  us 
>JE^  for  example,  the  immigration  from  Ohio — a  valley  State,  and  a  compar- 
bvely  new  State.  We  have  at  once  some  veiy  curious  and  rather  startling  re- 
^^  We  know  only  tlie  number  of  immigrants  who  had  moved  from  Ohio, 
Mi  were  alive  in  1850.  Here  is  a  table  of  that  immigration  to  the  Western 
tates  only : — 

Pr.  ct  of 

To  Namber.  popuUt'n. 

Indiana 120.1V8  12 

Illinois 6  4.2 1 9  8 

Iowa- 80,7 18  16 

Michigan 14,677  4 

WiMonsin 11.402  8 

Mimouri 12,787  2 

Aggregate. 268,941 

This  was  the  number  of  immigrants  from  Ohio  to  the  West,  who  were  alice 
i^  1850,  and  we  may  fairlpr  assume  the  whole  number  to  have  been  double  that. 
tace  1850  the  immigration  from  Ohio  has  been  larger  than  ever.  Iowa  has 
lore  than  double  the  people  from  Ohio  who  are  set  down  above.  At  present 
lie  tide  is  towards  Iowa.  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas.  The  whole  number 
f  persons  immigrated  West  from  Ohio  cannot  be  less  than  five  hundred  thou- 
*>id.  In  the  last  ten  years  the  immigrant  movement  of  the  United  States  has 
foaled  six  millions.  While  this  fills  up  new  States,  makes  towns  and  cities, 
^  ^ilarges  the  sphere  of  enterprises,  it  each  vear  takes  a  large  number  of 
^orers  from  the  labors  of  the  field.  The  railroads  have  taken  off  four  hundred 
^otttaiu^  able-bodied  men  from  other  employments,  both  in  making  and  running 
*«roads. 

We  have  given  enough  of  illustration  to  show  how  the  powerful  stimulus  given 
*p  Artificial  life  has  relatively  diminished  agricultural  results,  and  how  impossible 
*  ^  that  there  should  be  cheapness  for  articles  in  which  the  demand  is  constantly 
("BiKd  against  the  limita  of  supply.  In  Ohio  this  has  not  been  more  the  case 
**ft  in  all  the  States,  but  in  a  great  agricultural  State  the  results  are  more  man- 
^Mjrdeduceable  from  the  true  causes.  Ohio  is  actually  increasing  in  population, 
j^l^itbstanding  the  great  drain  on  her  resources.  The  births  and  the  immi^ra- 
f^  greatly  overbalance  her  losses,  especially  in  the  towns ;  but  while  this  is  a 
B^oor  agricultare  has  sensibly  felt  the  influence  of  the. causes  we  have  men- 
p^  Oar  coTuwning  population  has  increased  faster  than  our  producers. 
▼e  have  had  some  bad  crops.  To  show  our  relative  production,  we  give  the 
blowing  table  of  the  wheat  and  corn  crops  during  a  succession  of  years,  most 
'  tbem  derived  from  the  assessor's  tables : — 

In  Wheat  Corn. 

1849 bushels.  14,487,861  59,078,665 

1860 29,962,225  60.808,608 

1861 25,809,226  61,171,282 

1862 22,962,774  58,165,617 

1868 17,118,811  78,486,000 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  presenting  a  fair  average,  for  no  one  of  them  was 
?*  ^traordinary  year,  except  that  in  1849  the  wheat  crop  was  greatly  injured 
■V  the  rust    This  table  gives  us  the  following  averages  : — 

Wheat..... bushela        21,864,100 

Oom 62,482,000 
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Tlie  corn  crop  of  1857  probably  fell  below  fifty  millioDB,  whjie  tint 
reached  nearly  eighty  millions.  This  was  the  greatest  contrast  in  ftng 
corn  we  have  ever  known. 

Til  regard  to  the  agriculture  of  Ohio,  it  is  certain  that  the  crops  of  whe 
and  hogs  have  all  fallen  oCF  in  the  last  three  or  four  years ;  but  the  cropi 
and  hay  continue  to  increase.  The  acres  of  arable  land  have  increased, 
total  money  value  of  crops  has  increased.  But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
general  production  of  crops  has  decreased  relatively  to  the  increase  of  po] 
"VVe  export  immense  quantities  of  wheat,  beef,  pork,  and  corn,  but  not 
as  we  should  do  if  young  farmers  cultivated  their  own  fields  instead  < 
grating  either  to  cities  or  to  new  territories.  The  rage  for  land  speeuh 
injuRMJ  all  but  the  very  new  States.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  frontie 
have  grown  very  rapidly.  This  is  true,  but  they  have  grown  by  heavy  i 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  other  States.  Luckily  the  govemi 
proved  such  a  spendthrift  that  good  lands  at  a  low  price  cannot  be  hi 
longer. 

Tiiere  is  another  check  to  immigration  which  is  rapidly  coming.  ThB 
as  prices  rise,  the  land  of  the  Middle  or  Valley  States  will  be  much  the  c 
relulively.  There  is  more  speculation  to  be  had  in  Ohio  lands,  at  presen 
than  in  those  of  Iowa.  In  Ohio  there  is  more  facility  of  access  to  all) 
North,  South,  East,  and  "West,  than  to  be  found  in  any  other  State.  Tl 
is  that  immigration  from  this  State  will  soon  cease,  and  its  farming 
sought  for  the  profits  of  cultivation.  At  this  lime  a  larger  certain  inco, 
given  amount  of  capital,  can  be  realizetl  here  on  farming  than  any  other 
tion.  Hence  we  anticipate  that  it  will  bo  more  extensively  pursued  hen 
a  regular  and  scientific  vocation. 

CULTIVATIOIV  AND  MANUFACTURB  OF  TEA. 

Murray,  of  Loudon,  has  published  a  journal  of  residence  among  the  ' 
from  1853  to  1855,  by  lions rt  Fortune,  who  htxs  written  other  works  oi 
some  extracts  from  which  have  been  copied  into  previous  numbers  of  t 
chants'  Magazine.  Mr.  F.  occupied  much  time  in  obtaining  iuforma 
specting  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea.  In  Tse-kec  tea  leaves 
sale  in  the  market,  just  as  they  come  from  the  bushes ;  and  the  inh 
who  have  no  tea  plantations,  can  purchase  the  leaves  and. manufacture 
their  own  way.  They  are  sold  at  from  three  to  five  farthings  a  pound 
takes  about  four  pounds  of  raw  leaves  to  make  one  pound  of  tea.  The 
of  tea  is  performed  by  mixing  fresh  orange  flowers  with  the  dry  tea,  an 
fng  them  to  lie  mixed  twenty-four  hours.  The  flowers  are  then  careful 
and  winnowed  out.  Other  flowers  arc  often  used  for  this  purpose.  Thi 
tion  is  carried  on  at  Canton  only. 

The  form  of  tea  called  "  caper,"  is  to  black  tea  what  the  "  imperial"  an 
power"  arc  to  green.  One  gathering  of  tea  is  said  to  yield  70  per  cent  o 
pekoe,  25  per  cent  of  souchong,  and  5  per  cent  of  caper,  but  there  is  a 
manipulation  by  which  the  quantity  of  caper  is  increased.  The  leaves  are 
by  steam,  and  then  pressed  into  a  strong  canvass  bag,  which  is  closely  1 
then  rolted,  and  kneaded,  and  twisted  for  a  long  time,  chiefly  by  treading 
their  feet,  and  allowed  to  lie  for  several  hours.  The  leaves  are  thus  ro 
and  curl  still  further  in  drying,  until  a  considerable  part  of  them  assume  t 
like  appearance  desired.  The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  i 
resemblance  to  the  flower-buds  of  the  Euroj)can  caper-bush.  Mr.  Forlu 
that  imperial  and  gunpowder  teas  are  often  made  from  the  caper,  by  dyei 
BMriaaUMi 
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Tbe  tea^Qst  in  the  manufactories  is  sometimes  sprinkled  finely  with  rice-water, 
tod  thus  gathered  into  little  globnles,  which  dry  in  that  form,  and  are  sold  as 
caper ;  but  the  quantity  of  this  is  not  large.  This  author  denies  that  leayes  of 
other  plants  are  mingled  with  the  teas ;  if  beech-leaves  are  found  in  the  tea-pot, 
they  are,  Mr.  F.  thinks,  of  English  growth. 

The  writer  asserts  that  both  black  and  green  teas  can  be  made  from  any  va- 
riety of  the  tea  plant  At  the  present  time  the  Ningehow  districts  produce  black 
teas  only,  while  they  formerly  produced  only  green. 

In  the  tea-harvest  the  natives  may  be  seen  on  every  hill-side,  in  groups  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  persons,  one  old  man  usually  heading  the  group,  and  the  rt^t  being 
women  and  children.  Each  has  a  small  stool  with  one  leg,  which  is  sharpened, 
Md  thus  is  supported  in  the  ground,  and  yet  the  scat  is  easily  removed.  Good 
^nds  will  gather  forty  or  fifty  pounds  of  leaves  in  a  day.  and  a  day's  wages  Ls  from 
"i  to  nine  English  pence.  The  food  of  these  laborers  consists  of  rice,  vegetables, 
•nd  a  small  quantity  of  animal  food,  such  as  fish  or  pork.  But  the  Chinese  are 
iDgenioos  in  making  an  agreeable  meal  out  of  simple  materials.  l*hey  do  not 
^▼e  upon  the  food  of  the  English  laborer.  The  Chinese  sailor  enjoys  a  much 
»ore  pleasant  and  healthful  diet  than  the  English,  although  not  more  exi)ensive. 

THE  CHIBTESB  SUGAR  CANE  IN  TEXAS. 
"The  Galveston  CicUian  remarks  that  Dr.  Royall,  of  that  paper,  during  his  re- 
•^t  tour  in  Western  Texas,  had  good  opportunities  for  observing  the  result  of 
^  experiments  now  making  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  sugar  cane,  in  that 
"^on,  and  adds : — 

-.  **  Be  sfiys  that,  from  the  recent  experiments  made  in  the  sugar  region  of  this 

25*^»  it  is  evident  that  it  will  never  supersede  the  ordinarv  cane  for  the  manufac- 

*''^  of  sugar ;   but,  in  the  more  northern  portions  of  the  country,  where  cane 

JJll  not  grow,  sugar  enough  for  domwtic  consumption  may  be  made  from  the 

^itiese  cane,  as  it  will  mature  in  less  than  three  months.     The  stalk  is  as  sweet 

*  that  of  the  ordinary  cane,  but  not  so  large  or  juicy.     It  rat  toons  or  suckers  aa 

^l  or  better ;  will  stand  drought  or  frost ;  and  will  yield  two  crops  the  same 

*^^Son.    As  food  for  all  kinds  of  stock  it  surpass(^^  in  quantity  and  quality  any 

t***^!!!  now  in  cultivation,  and  should  hereafter  constitute  a  portion  of  the  crop  of 

•^"^^  farmer  in  Texas." 

WHEN  COTTON  BLOOMS  IN  ALABAMA. 

The  Oolambns  (Ga.)  Sun  publishes  the  following  from  one  of  the  best  and 
***^«t  scientific  planters  in  Chambers  County,  Alabama.  It  is  dated  June  19th, 
^^^7.  He  states  that  on  referring  to  his  day-book,  or  diary,  he  finds  that  he 
^^  Cotton  blooms  on  his  plantation  as  follows : — 

?«4I.  


Jane 

In 

18 

1860 

9 

1861 

22 

1862 

6 

1868 

9 

1864 

18 

1866 

16 

1866 

Jcme 

22 

12 

19 

15 

24 

14 

24 

«^^^  states  that  this  year  the  crop  is  considerably  later  than  was  ever  known 

^^*^re ;  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  a  cotton  bloom  before  the  Ist  of  July, 

that  even  then  they  would  be  very  scarce. 

^^  Chester  Standard  informs  us,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the  first  cotton 
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bloom  of  the  season  was  shown  there  on  the  17th  alt  by  Wm.  Baoofii 
It  fell  ofif  the  stalk  on  the  day  before,  and  must  have  bloomed  several  di 
viously. 

CROPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  1865. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  August,  1857,  (vol.  37,  page  239,)  i 
some  estimates  of  the  wheat  and  corn  crop  of  1857,  prepared  by  the  csif 
tisticiaii  of  the  Cincinnaty  Gateile.  Wc  now  give  the  estimates  of  the  i 
tural  products  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1855,  as  furnished  in  an 
form  from  the  Patent^office.  They  cannot  be  regarded  as  strictly  correct,  b 
are  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  crop  of  Indian  corn 
year  is  estimated  in  value  at  $360,000,000,  whereas  the  wheat  crop  is  eirt 
at  only  9247,500,000.  The  cotton  crop  is  estimated  at  $136,000,000,  wl 
hay  and  fodder  crop  is  estimated  at  $160,000,000  :— 

VBGBTABLB  PRODUCTS. 

At  lets.  TMa 

Indian  com,  bush 600,000,000  . .  60  $86(M 

Wheat 166,000,000  0  60  2474 

Rye 14.000.000  1   ..  14,( 

Barley 6.000.000  ..   »0  6.1 

Oats 170,000,000  ..  40  68,( 

Buckwheat 10.000,000  ..  60  6.1 

PoUtoes,  all  sorts 110,000.000  ..  87  41,1 

Flax«»eed 68,000  1  26 

Beans  and  peas 9.000,000  2  . .  18,^ 

Clover  and  grass  seed 1,000,000  8  . .  8,( 

Rice,lb 260,000,000  ..     4  10,« 

8ugar,cane 606,000.000  ..     7  86] 

**      maple. 84.000,000  ..8  «; 

Mo1a9se8,gaU 14,000,000  ..  80  4.! 

Wine 2,000,000  1    ..  ^ji 

HopB,lb    1,600,000  ..  16  I 

Orchard  products 26,< 

Oardeo  products . .   • .  60/ 

Tobacco 190.000.000  ..  10  19,^ 

Cotton 1,000,000,000  ..     8  180/ 

Hemp,  loos 84,600  100  . .  S^ 

Flax.lb 800,000  ..  10 

Hay  aud  fodder,  toD8 16,000,000  20..  160/ 

Pasturage 148/ 

|l,86i/ 

D0XK8TI0  ANIMALS   AND  ANIMAL  PEODUOn. 

Horned  cattle 21,000,000        20  ..  4t/ 

Horses,  asses,  and  mules 6.100,000        60  . .  SOe,< 

Sheep 28,600,000          2  ..  47/ 

Swine 82,000,000          6  ..  160/ 

Poultry 200/ 

Slaughtered  animals 200^< 

Butter  and  cheese,  lb 600.000,000         ..   16  76,< 

Milk,  exclusive  of  that  used  fur  butter  and 

chfene  ga 1,000,000,000         ..   10  100/ 

Wool,  lb 60,000,000         . .  86  21/ 

Beeswax  and  honey„ 16,000,000         . .   16  f/j 

Silk  cocoons. 6,000          1   .. 

I982gi 
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The  aggregate  for  1857  will  no  doabt  prove  much  larger.  It  is  qaitc  appareDt, 
from  the  foregoiDg,  that  this  is  an  immense  country,  and  that  our  resources  are 
of  vast  extent  and  magnitude.  Should  no  untoward  event  take  place,  the  crop 
for  the  present  year  will  prove  greater  than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  the  efiTect 
will  be  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but  to  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
the  store-keeper,  and  especially  to  "the  mechanic,  the  day  laborer,  and  the  thou- 
iui<l8  who  earn  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 
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IMMIGRATION  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

"We  are  indebted  to  the  report  made  to  Congress,  by  Edmund  Flaoo,  Esq. 
tlie  efficient  Superintendent  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  State  Department,  for 
^^  following  statements  relative  to  immigration  into  the  United  States : — 

*TATKMK2fT  OF  TBI  KUXBKE  OF  PASSENGBBS    ARRIVED   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BT  8SA 
'aOH  FOEBIOH   COUNTRIES,  FROM  SEPTEMBER   80,    1848,  TO  DECEMBER   81,    1866. 


u 
« 

M 


Q  Tears. 

^«pt  80, 1848,  to  Sept  80, 

1844, 

1845, 

1846, 

1847, 

1848, 

1849, 

-.   ••   1860,  to  DccV  81, 
*^V  81, 1850, 
•*   1851, 
-   1852, 

1858, 

1854, 

1865, 


•4 

«4 


u 
tt 

M 
M 
M 


« 
M 
M 
« 
M 


1844 

1845, 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1860. 

1860. 

1861. 

1852, 

1858. 

1864. 

1855. 

1866. 


Males. 

48.897 

69,179 

90,974 

189.167 

186,128 

179,266 

200,914 

88,282 

245,017 

285,781 

286.788 

224,887 

140,181 

185,808 


Females. 

85.867 

49,811 

66.778 

99.825 

92.888 

119,915 

118,893 

27,107 

168,745 

160,174 

104,178 

176.687 

90,288 

89,188 


Sex  not 
stated. 

•  •  •  • 
1,406 

897 

990 

4T2 

612 

1,088 

181 

66 

1.488 

72 

•  •  •  • 

12 


TotaL 
84.864 
119,896 
158.649 
289.422 
220.481 
299.688 
815,884 
65.570 
408,828 
897.8 1» 
400.981 
460.474 
280.476 
224.49e 


Total... 

Of  the  224,496  persons  who 

!?^e 

Jiew  Eampahtre 

**««achu8€tt8 

«*<>de  Island 

ScwYork 

£«nD8jl7ania 

'**Oland 


2,180,643      1,447,788         7,084      8,685,460 

arrived  in  1856,  there  landed  in — 


1,881 

27 

19.226 

99 

162,108 

8,450 

6,123 


Virginia 15 

South  Carolina. 738 

Florida 208 

Alabama 180 

Louisiana 18,768 

Texas 1.576 

California.. 6,668 


^'  the  whole  number,  there  were  born  in  the — 

2«»>tedSUte8 

?^d» 

S^Iand 

??*tWd 

^^^ 


§*'manY 


^OU  XXXYU. — NO.  III. 


24,060 

26,904 

64,849 

8,297 

1,126 

68,807 

7.246 

7,221 


China 

British  America  . . . . 

Switzerland 

Holland 

Norway  and  Sweden 

West  Indies 

Belgium 


4,738 
6,498 
1,780 
1,895 
1.157 
1,887 
l,98t 
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And  the  remainder  in  various  other  countries.    Of  the  above,  14,331 

themselves  as  British  sabjects,  bat  did  not  specify  in  which  of  the  three  kingdoa^^:^^ 

they  were  bom ;  200,002  declan^  their  intention  to  reside  in  the  United 

aod  100  died  on  the  voyage.    The  age  and  sex  arc  stated  as  follows : — 

Ag«.  Maleo.         Femaleii         Ti 


Under  6  years  of  age 8,888  8,006  ^^^^^^^a 

Between   6  and  10  years 7,826  6,882  H40fc.^^^Vft 

lOandlS    "     6,880  6,698  ll.W»^^  ^^'^ 

**        16  and  20    "     8.2U  16.664  84,81^  * 

••         J0Bnd26     «     24,626  16,201  40.82«*S 

«         26  and  80    "     22,880  10,289  82.66»^~*^ 

«        80aod86    "     18,816  5,816  19,18K  ^ -»  V' 

••        86  and  40    "     9,994  4.647  12,641K  =»-^*^ 

Forty  years  and  upward 12,200  7,706  19,90a*.O^**^ 

Age  not  sUted* 11,782  8,091  19,87K  "S*  ^-^ 

Total 186,868  89,18a  124,499  ^T  *^«4 


HATIVITT  OF  THE  POPULATION  OE  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ill  the  Merchants^  Magazine  for  August,  1857,  (vol.  zxxvii.,  pp.  257-259,^«  ^  ^5< 
we  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  Census  of  Massachusetts  for  1865,  derived  from  th>«J^      t 
•oficlal  abstracts,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Francis  Dk  WmwrrrM.  it 
Secretary  of  that  Commonwealth.    The  tables  and  statements  embraced  in  th»^^.:^     th 
Magazine  of  August,  exhibits,  among  other  things,  the  population  of  the  Statt'.^:#tat 
by  the  seven  United  States  Censuses,  and  the  State  Census  of  1855,  by  conntie^s^^f  -I'es, 
and  also  show  the  increase  per  cent,  density,  &c.,  of  the  same.    We  now  conden^  m=v  ^3Dse 
4Hid  compile  from  the  analytical  statements  of  Dr.  Shurtlcff,  a  comprehensii;^^  m  -a^ire 
view  of  the  nativity  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts.    From  the  abstracts,       «  <5S,  it 
appears  that  of  1,132,369  persons,  the  whole  population  of  Massachusetts  on  tLX,#^    the 
flnt  of  June,  1855,  886,575  were  born  within  the  United  States,  and  245,263        ^3  in 
fbreign  countries.    The  places  of  birth  of  531  were  not  ascertained.    Of  the  nc:v      oa- 
t&Te  bom  432,232  were  males,  and  453,338  were  females ;  and  of  those  of  forei^  M  '^ign 
birth  116,431  were  males,  and  128,832  females.    The  nativities  of  the  1,123,4^  .^^^63 
whites,  were  as  follows : — 


Males,  native  born 428.946 

Females,  native  born. 448,884 

Males,  foreign  bom 1 16,1 14 

Females,  foreign  born 128^71 

Males,  nativity  not  obtained 847 

Females,  nativity  not  obtained 161 


Of  the  9,906  colored  pcrpons  living  within  the  Commonwealth.  9,295  were^^s  of 
native  birth,  and  578  of  foreign,  and  33  of  unknown  nativtiy. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  nativity  of  the  population,  as  it  existe^^^  'n 
1855,  compared  with  that  of  the  census  of  1850.  The  figures  of  1850  are  tal  ^en 
form  the  compendium  of  the  United  States  Census,  published  in  1854,  and  db 
slightly  from  the  aggregates  before  given  : — 


*  Of  this  number,  4,160  moles  and  8,658  fomales  were  under  21  years  of  age,  and  (^d88  males 
^08V  fomalet  were  above  21  years  of  ago. 


Siaiuiki  if  PcpmbOiai^  eU.  STt 

I8fD.  18Ki  Ineraifle.  I>Mr*M. 

VriUd  States 880,066  886,676  66,60«  .... 

116.917  181,804  66,887  .... 

16,686  20,987  4,808          

1 16,862  21,707  6,846  .... 

4.469  6,784  2.266  .... 

ioDAad 4,467  9,668  6,196 

806  1,148  888 

mraj 822  784  412  .... 

808  278  ...  26 

290  866  666  .... 

214  248  84  ..•• 

196  868  162  .... 

•  ••••• .•               181  209  28  .... 

178  111  ...  87 

84  116  81  .... 

72  181  109 

86  If  ...  17 

28  18  ...  6 

82  16  ...  16 

14  44  80 

769  64f  ...  22^ 

8,688  681  ...  8,009 

okiioo ...        994,614  1,182,869  141,218  8,868 

8  table,  children  born  in  the  Umted  State  of  foreign  parentB  ara 

■tives. 

ion  which  the  native  citiaeDS  bore  in  1855  to  those  of  fbreigfo  birth, 

il  towns,  (all  now  cities,  except  Taiuiton,)is  given  in  the  following 


Total  Un-    Foreign  to 

popaUktion.  Natlye.  Foreign,  known.  100  natlye. 

160,490  98,018  60,868  119  61.67 

87,664  24,369  18,196  ...  64.17 

22,286  16,609  6,676  1  87.17 

21,700  16,680  6,168  2  81.26 

20.934  16,436  4,484  64  26.97 

2M78  18,908  6.644  26  47.07 

20.889  18,600  2^74  16  16.68 

18,469  11,282  7,187  ...  68.70 

16,114  9,884  6,726  6  71.66 

16,718  18,882  2,881  ...  17.86 

18,788  10,969  i328  1  26.80 

18,760  10.271  8,479  ...  88.87 

18.867  10.844  2,612  1  28.16 

12,680  7,900  4,780  ...  60.49 

10,161  7,840  2^11  ...  88.26 

minty,  and  in  some  of  the  pHndpa!  cities,  it  will  be  noticed  that  tho 
f  the  population  bear  a  very  considerable  approximation  to  that  of 
n.    Had  the  issue  of  the  foreigners  been  included  with  the  foreign 
ther  words,  bad  the  parentage  alone  been  considered,  the  fignres  in 
'the  foreign  population  would  have  been  more  imposing. 
55,  a  census  of  the  city  of  Boston,  was  taken,  by  George  AdamSp 
hority  of  tlie  city  government    It  differs  oonsiderably  from  that 
nae  year  by  the  State.    By  the  table  of  Dr.  GartiB,  it  appearf 
lation  of  Boston  increased  24,422  during  the  five  years  embracing^ 
1^  while  the  increase  for  1850  to  1855,  was  a  little  kn,  being  22,641. 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  in  connection  with  this  augment,  pertains  to  t 
portion  of  it  relating  to  the  foreign  population.  Of  the  114,366  that  compri 
the  whole  population  in  1845,  the  American  portion  embraced  no  less  C 
77,077,  or  67.40  per  cent,  while  the  foreign  portion  was  only  37,289,  or  32  60 
cent.  In  1850,  the  population  was  138,788.  Of  these  the  American  por 
comprised  only  75,322,  or  64.27  per  cent,  having  decreased  1,755,  which  w 
loss  of  2.27  per  cent  on  the  American  portion  of  the  population  of  1845. 
during  the  same  five  years,  viz.,  from  1845  to  1850,  the  foreign  populatic 
Boston  had  increased  no  less  than  26,177,  or  70.20  per  cent  on  the  number  of 
eigners  in  1845.  Of  the  population  in  1855,  (161,429,)  the  Americans  const] 
75,922,  or  47.02  per  cent,  and  those  of  foreign  origin,  85,507,  or  52.98  per  t 
Instead  of  decreasing,  as  was  the  case  during  the  former  five  years,  they  ha'vn 
creased  600  or  .08  per  cent,  while  those  of  foreign  origin  have  increased  in 
same  time,  22,041,  being  only  34.73  per  cent,  against  70.20  per  cent,  durii^ 
preceding  five  years.  Although  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  foreign  popaht 
was  not  quite  one-half  as  great  since  1850  as  it  was  during  the  five  years  inn 
diately  preceding,  yet  it  has  been  sufiicient,  as  was  anticipated,  to  change  i 
majority  of  the  whole  population  of  our  city,  from  the  American  to  the  foiti 
side.  On  the  first  of  May,  1855,  we  find  that  there  were  9,585  more  of  forei 
birth,  (including  their  children,)  than  there  were  of  native  citizens.  It  will 
very  difficult  to  name  a  day  in  the  future,  when  the  number  of  American  citm 
in  the  distintctive  sense  that  this  term  is  commonly  used,  will  again  constitv 
majority  of  those  who  shall  inhabit  the  present  limits  of  Boston.  It  is  also  \ 
worthy  of  remark,  that  while  native  voters  have  increased  only  14.72  per  c 
since  1850,  the  foreign  voters  have  increased  threefold,  or  no  less  than  194 
per  cent" 
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8UGGE8TI0H8  AVD  STATISTICS  OF  RAILROADS  AID  CA5AiS. 

NUMBER  U. 

•ITPXKiOBITT  or  EAILWATB  OTXB  OANAlft— TABLK  OW  TEATKL  AND  TKAITIO  DrrBBTKD  TO  BAILl 
— ESMIZrUCBKCEB  OF  THK  PAST— THE  BK8T  Ain>  BDOBTBBT  BOUTB  TO  THB  WBBT,  BY  KAILWAT,  1 
TUB  CTTT  OF  BBW  TOBK  TO  TUB  LAKtt,  BTa,  BTC 

F&KKMAN  Hunt,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine : — 

It  is  well  known  that  '*  the  back-bone,"  "  the  Alleghany  ridge,"  cxtem 
from  Tennessee  on  the  Mississippi  to  Maine  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  brokei 
the  rente  from  Kome,  by  the  Mohawk  river  catting  through  the  mountain  at 
little  Falls,  and  by  the 'Hudson  at  the  Highlands.  There  is  a  like  dcpret 
on  the  earth's  surface,  b^  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Monti 
which  points  out  that  city  as  the  rival  of  Oswego,  as  the  great  western  w 
house,  as  it  may  be  made  to*contend  for  the  trade  of  the  West,  and  to  direct 
course  to  the  seaboard,  having  decided  advantages  over  BuOklo  in  the  na 
natural  waters  a  longer  distance. 

Now,  as  regards  summits  or  gravity  to  be  overcome  by  the  locomotive,  n 
do  we  find  to  be  the  facts,  taking  Chicago  as  the  chief  central  point  of  the  b 
and  western  plains,  from  which  to  reach  the  seaboard  ? 

In  coming  from  Oaw^go  to  Borne,  with  a  distance  of  58  miles  to  tliat  po 
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irfaere  it  is  well  knowD  that  the  water  falling  in  the  Btraits  in  the  east  pass  to  the 

M'ohawk,  and  by  its  valley  and  the  Ilndson  river  to  the  ocean,  at  Sandy  Hook. 

On  the  west  it  passes  by  Wood  Creek,  Oneida  lake,  Oswego  river,  and  the  St. 

I-awrence,  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.     The  distance  from  Oswego  to  Troy  is  ICO 

to  166  miles — according  to  route  taken.    The  summit  is  only  420  feet,  being  the 

Jo^vest  depression  of  the  Alleghany  ridge  above  tide.    The  rise  from  Oswego  to 

ftome  is  200  feet,  and  with  no  grade  on  this  route  ascertained  from  levels  taken 

ty  the  writer,  to  exceed  20  feet  to  the  mile,  and  of  course,  from  Rome  to  tide, 

»  railway  can  be  located  nearly  level,  or  descending  the  420  feet  in  107  miles,  or 

•B-y  4  feet  to  the  mile.    There  can  be  no  comparison  with  this  route  and  any 

•ooth  of  it. 

The  next  lowest  summit  between  the  lakes  and  the  ocean,  in  the  State  of  Xew 
^ork,  is  by  the  Central  Railway  from  Buffalo,  Batavia,  Rochester,  and  Syracuse 
*o  Rome,  and  is  935  feet  above  tide  near  Batavia,  with  the  grade,  as  now  located, 
from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  four  times  gi eater  than  on  the  route  from  Oswego  to 
Troy,  and  with  nearly  double  the  distance,  being  307  miles. 

There  are  several  summits  on  the  New  York  and  Krie  Railroad.    The  highest 

i»  at  Almond,  1,780  feet  above  tide.    The  greatest  grade  is  65  feet  to  the  mile, 

*^ci  the  distance  from  Dunkirk  to  Jersey  City  is  460  miles,  where  a  transhipment 

IB   required  to  deliver  flour  to  bakers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  of  New 

York.    The  heart  of  this  city,  distant  only  305  miU*s  from  the  mills  at  Oswego, 

from  which  point  fresh  ground  flour,  of  the  quality  that  may  be  required,  can  be 

ordered  as  required  for  home  consumption  by  one  unbroken  line,  and  then  we 

•hall  have  the  best  and  cheapest  line  for  transportation — from  the  wharves  of 

^e^  York  to  the  wharves  and  elevators  at  Oswego.    To  facilitate  and  effect 

^18  object  speedily,  I  would  propose  the  consolidation  of  the  stocks  and  debts 

of  the  Hudson  River  and  Harlem  Railroads  into  one  company,  and  under  one 

director  and  general  agency.     One  road,  say  for  instance  the  Hudson  River,  to 

op  <levoted  mainly  to  the  transportation  of  freight,  with  only  two  express  trains, 

^*f^  Harlem  to  be  devoted  to  passengers,  except  local  freiglit,  and  a  coimoction 

^^t.\x  the  Xew  England  railways,  extending  into  Vermont  and  New  llamp- 

saire 

.  If  the  stockholders  of  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  Railroads  would  bury  their 
"\alrie3,  and  were  to  extend  their  roads  on  the  line  proposed  to  Oswego,  it  would 
bring  their  stocks  to  or  above  par,  paying  them  dividends  of  8  to  10  per  cent, 
Jf^th  regularity,  inasmuch  as  a  railway  completed  to  Oswego  would  secure  the 
"^n's  share  of  the  lake  travel  and  traffic  by  water,  also  by  the  Collingwood  rail- 
^*y  route,  the  shortest  to  Ijake  Superior  and  Michigan,  while  there  would  be 
^'■^t  certainty  that  the  stockholders  in  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Company, 
jroDi  Detroit  to  the  Niagara  suspension  bridge — a  nearly  level  route — woujd  find 
*^  to  their  interest  to  unite  with  those  on  i\v)  dead  level  Ridffe  Road,  to  continue 
f '^Uroad  by  Lockport  and  Rochester  to  05?wego,  on  which  line,  from  its  once 
^ing  been  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  there  will  be  no  summit  to  overcome, 
J^^  line,  and  the  onlyj)ne  th^t  can  successfully  divert  travel  and  traffic  from 

-   -  -  ^^^y  thence  to  J^oston 

Boston  and  Portland, 
bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  lo  be  built 
/  .  -  *  immense  expense,  is  as  much  lost  sight  of  by  the  merchants  of  New  York 
j^j^H  their  eyes  fixed  on  Ijake  Krie — instead  of  Lake  Ontario,)  as  was  the  case 
gij  ^  they  ridiculed  the  idea  of  diverting  the  Eastern  flour  trade  from  Coenties 
;>  J^  to  the  Western  liailroad  of  Massachusetts,  when  the  writer,  in  1840,  stated 
^J^^^uld  be  convened  the  200  miles  for  25  to  30  cents  per  barrel,  when  trans- 
^^^^5d  in  quantities. 

0^^  is  now  admitted  that  transportation  is  10  to  15  per  cent  cheaper  by  the 

^^^0  canal  and  the  untolknl  natural  waters  of  Ijake  Ontario  and  the  Welland 

r*^^l.  from  New  York  to  the  upper  lakes,  even  with  it=?  present  locks— soon  to 

^Y^^tilarged — than  by  the  Krie  canul  to  Buffalo.     If,  as  it  is  further  admitted  by 

^^  Canal  Auditor,  and  by  a  re|)ort  of  the  Bounl  of  Trade  of  Buffalo, "  the  Cen- 

^'^  railroad  took  19-20ths  of  the  floor  the  last  season  from  the  canals,  or,  as 
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1^00,000  barrels  by  railway,  compared  with  76,000  barrels  by  canal,  arri  "viDg 
at  Buffalo  from  the  West,"  without  the  advantage  of  water  power  at  the 
wharves  of  Buffalo  to  load  ifiour  and  grain  into  cars,  and,  I  repeat,  with  IlC^arly 
double  the  distance  and  quadruple  the  grades,  what  we  do  not,  and  what  cannot 
a  railway  do  from  Oswego  by  tne  bridge  at  Troy  to  the  wharves  at  New  Y'ork, 
in  competition  with  the  Montreal  route  to  Boston.  I  say  to  the  wharvcrs  of 
New  York,  as  I  would  have  her  councils  to  permit  the  Uarlem  Railroad  to  ex- 
tend their  road  along  the  wharves  of  tie  East  river,  to  or  near  the  batter j  or 
Coenties  Slip,  there  to  meet  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company's  can,  who 
the  day  previous  had  loaded  wheat  or  com  by  water  power  at  Oswejro,  on  mn 
order  by  telegraph,  suflBcient  in  one  train  to  load  a  moderate  sized  Liverpool 
packet. 

With  a  consolidation  and  a  union  of  interests  of  the  Hudson  and  Harf^^^ 
railways  extended  to  Oswego  over  the  low  summit  at  Rome,  no  railway  in  t^*^^ 
State  or  to  the  south  of  us,  leading  from  the  central  points  of  Chicago  and  ^ 


troit,  or  from  Montreal  to  Boston,  I  repeat,  can  successfully  compete  with  C  y^ 
present  '*  commercial  center"  on  the  Atlantic.  Without  such  a  railway,  "^^^ 
city  of  New  Yoi k  has  much  to  fear  in  the  coming  contest  on  Lake  Ontario,  n 
that  the  grain  trade  of  the  West  is  let  down  by  the  Welland  canals  to  the  gr^' 
water  power  at  Oswego,  as  it  should  have  been  long  ago  by  a  canal  <^  the  larpT^ 
class,  constructed  by  the  general  government  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  th 
to  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  public  lands,  as  it  would  have  done  more  th 
a  hundred  fold  had  it  been  completed,  as  was  proposed,  after  the  war  of  1811 
or  certainly  it  should  have  been  clone  Ixjfore  this  State  made  the  false  step  of  t 
enlargement,  in  1835.  instead  of  investigating,  through  competent  engineers," 
catnjyar alive  merits  of  railways  and  canals,"  and  then  leaving  the  construction 
private  enterprise.  Had  this  been  done,  so  long  and  so  repeatedly  urged  by  tl 
writer,  we  should  not  have  been  awoke,  as  the  canal  boards  appear  to,  by  the  la* 
reports  of  their  auditor,  the  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton  (Senate  Doc.,  No.  10, 1857 
after  a  twenty  years'  sleep,  to  the  fact,  at  last  admitted,  that  even  the  fa  vow 
Erie  canal  cannot  contend  with  a  railway  bv  its  side  unless  that  better  machii 
for  transportation  is  subject  to  be  taxed  with  canal  tolls,  as  if  this  policy  woul^^ 
give  us  the  monopoly  heretofore  enjoyed,  mainly  of  the  Western  trade,  ^^^^^ 
there  are  favorable"gradea — 45  feet — for  a  railway  through  Pennsylvania,  from  t^^^ 
village  of  Erie,  and  when  near  §100,000.000  are  invested  or  to  be  invested  in  ♦■*^ 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  its  branches  from  Detroit  extended  to  tide  at  Quel 
and  to  Boston  and  Portland  by  the  proposed  iron  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawren< 
the  great  competing  line,  the  city  (»r  New  York  should  prepare  to  compete  wit 
by  a  continuous  railway  to  Oswego,  and  to  the  suspension  bridge  at  Niagara. 

But  iKiar  what  the  cunal  auditor  says  in  his  report,  commencing  page  30» 
(Senate  Doc,  No.  12,  lH5T.) 

"  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  receipts  from  passenger  traflBc  by  railways  haJ 
not  been  brought  into  comparison,  except  incidentally.    The  relative  condition 
of  the  canals  and  the  two  lines  of  railway,  in  regard  to  the  freight  busiuttf. 
forms  the  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry  and  comparison. 

•♦  The  following  shows  the  tonnage  of  all  tlie  canals  from  1850  to  1855  in- 
clusive : — 
Tears.  Tonnaco.      Years.  Tonnape.     Tears.  Tonnain. 


1850 8,076,tti7 

1851 8,682,788 


1K5J 8,«fi8,44l  I  1864 4,U5.S«2 

1858 4,247,862  |  1866 4,US«.«" 


**  The  two  lines  of  railway  in  the  State,  which  during  the  season  of  canal  navi- 
gation most  effectuallu  and  seriou?ly  competed  with  the  canals  in  the  transport  of 
freight,  are  the  New  York  and  Erfe  and  New  York  Central.  ITie  operations  of 
these  lines,  stated  below,  show  a  steady  and  progressive  increase. 

**ln  1853,  the  whole  number  of  tons  carritnl  on  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Railroad  was  631,039  ;  in  1854  the  tons  carried  was  743,250. 

**  In  1853,  the  nnmber  of  tons  carrkd  on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
onlj  3d0,000,  whioh  iDoliidflt  76^050  tooB  throngfa,  East  and  West. 
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**  Ib  1854«  the  same  road  carried  549,805  tons.  The  tonnage  of  both  these 
Toa^  m  1852.  through  and  local,  was  767.462. 

••  In  1856,  the  tonnage  of  cither  of  the  roads  exceeded  that  amount  The 
operations  of  these  rouls  for  the  year  ending  September,  1855,  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Tons  of  Tons  of  Total  Tolls  at 

throagh  way  number       canal  rates 

S4MdjL  freight  freight  tons.  in  1436. 

^ev  York  and  Eri«. 165,469        686,686        842,065      1649.185 

«ew  York  Central 156,194        518,879        670,078        487,019 

Total 811,668      1,200,465      1,512,128       $986,204 

**  Por  the  year  ending  30  Sept.,  1856,  we  have  the  following  rcsalts  : — 
£«W  Tork  Central 258,281         522,824        776,112      $491,460 


^®^»'  York  and  Erie. (Tonnage  report  not  made.) 

**  The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  rcccive<l  on  throngh  freights,  in  1855, 
•1.461,419.  equal  to  ^9  40  per  Ion;  and  the  New  York  Central  31,289,706, 
^a&l  to  $8  26  per  ton  on  the  amount  carried. 

(I*age  34.)  **  With  two  great  railroads  touching  Ljikc  Erie,  at  the  western 
terminos  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  connecting  with  the  Great  Western  Railroad  of 
Canada  West,  which  is  but  a  connecting  Unk  icith  the  railroads  running  through 
^ichigant  leading  to  Chicago  aad  the  great  West — the  one  traveling  the  southern 
*^clion,  the  other  running  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal,  whose  stations  and 
depots  are  found  in  every  city  and  village,  where  collectors'  oflia^  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  where  freight  shipment^  are  made  ;  both  of  them  possessing  large 
P^^^uniary  means,  and  well  conducte<l  in  every  department  of  tramc,  both  passen- 
K^rs  and  freight,  can  it  be  possible  that  the  State  is  not  affectixl  injuriously  in  its 
^tin\  revenues,  when  thrown  into  competition  with  corporations  like  those  de- 
scribed, conducted  by  men  of  great  experience,  skill,  and  judgment.        *        * 
**  The  competition  to  which  allusion  has  been  made        *        *        *        is 
J^^  quite  so  beneficial  in  its  effects  as  some  jieople  are  inclined  to  believe.    The 
'^tal  movement  of  freight  on  the  railroads,  for  the  year  1855,  is  2-5 ihs  of  that 
<>' the  canals. 

,  **  The  operations  of  these  railroads  for  the  year  closing  the  30th  Sept.,  1856. 
Jj'^tics  special  notice.  The  New  York  Central,  during  the  year  carried 
^^2,6.54  tons  of  flour,  or  1,969,118  barrels.  All  but  52.088  tons,  or  4H2,000  bar- 
'^  ^as  carried  during  canal  navigation.  June  and  Septemlx?r  were  the  heaviest 
"^'^t-bsof  business  in  this  article.  Of  770.112  tons  of  freight  of  all  classes 
rjj^^ported  on  the  road  the  whole  year,  508,392  tons  were  carried  when  the  canals 
T^^ S*^atigahle,  This  disposes  of  the  argument  sometimes  put  forward,  that  the 
2^^^«t  freighting  business  is    doue  by  the  railroads  while  the  canals  are 

g.  ^iTie  freight  earnings  of  the  Central  Road  for  the  year,  are  set  down  at 
l2'^^8,041,  and  the  transportation  expenses  allotted  to  freight  amounted  to 
^^^6,674,  which  is  47  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  this  branch  of  traffic. 
•^^/^he  transportation  expenses  chargiHl  to  passenger  traffic  is  a  fraction  over 

4^^  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  for  the  year  on  that  service. 
uj^  -A  reply  to  the  often-repeated  assertion,  that  railroad  companies  do  not  make 
*^^^  t«  on  their  freight  traffic,  is  here  given. 

*The  report  of  the  New  York  Central  Company  for  the  year  ending  the  30 

'-,  1856,  shows  that  the  transportation  expenses  for  the  year  are  52.71  per 

-j^     ^  on  the  pawenger  freight  business.    The  net  earnings,  after  paying  interest 


^t 


fc^\gh 


it  52.94  per  cent ;  average  47.29  per  cent."        * 


»        » 
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(Page  38.)  "  It  has  been  urged  for  years,  and  with  much  apparent  plaon- 
bility  to  the  minds  of  those  who  were  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that 
railroads  could  not  successfully  compete  with  the  canals  in  the  transports- 
tion  of  freight,  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  this  belief  that 
the  Legislature  of  1851  consented  to  relinquish  the  tolls  on  freight  carried  by 
railroads. 

''It  is  now  ascertained  that  an  engine  will  haul  a  train  containing  150  or 
200  tons  of  freight,  exclusive  of  the  dead  weight  or  weight  of  the  train.  A 
canal-boat  with  a  load  of  150  tons  of  freight,  will  not  ordinarily  perform  the 
trip  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  short  of  eight  days.  In  this  time,  one  engine  witl 
loaded  train  of  150  tons  would  run  four  times  each  way  on  the  road  from  Buf- 
falo to  Albany  and  back,  and  deliver  600  tons  at  each  point. 

"  But  tb  state  the  case  in  other  words  ;  one  locomotive  freight  train  will  per 
form  four  times  the  service  in  delivering  freight  one  way  that  a  canal-boat  can, 
of  like  capacity,  and  eight  times  as  much  when  loaded  both  ways.  Eight  canml 
boats  of  150  tons'  capacity,  will  deliver  1,200  tons  at  tide- water,  in  eight  dajB 
while  eight  freight  trains  can  deliver  4,800  tons  in  the  same  time,  taken  from  m 
left  at  the  same  points." 

«  «  «  «  «  «  * 

But  1  have  made  extracts  sufficient  to  show  the  superiority  of  railways  ovei 
canals,  as  a  machine  for  the  transportation  of  all  classes  of  freight. 

You  will  perceive,  Mr.  Benton,  in  the  last  extract,  does  not  begin  to  sho^ 
the  capacity  of  even  a  16-ton  locomotive.  Had  he  referred  to  your  journal  few 
1844,  quoted  in  this  too  prolix  and  rambling  communication,  he  would  have  seen 
that  ••  the  Ontario  engine  drew  over  the  Reading  Railroad  750  tons  of  2,240, 
(equal  t^  840  canal  tons  of  2000  pounds.)  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  train.* 
The  New  York  Railroad  Journ-tl  (witnin  two  years)  details  *•  an  expcrimenf 
made  on  the  Susquehannah  division  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  where  one  engine  and 
tender  weighing  32  tons,  drew  a  train  of  1.100  tons,  weighed  on  to  it,  the  gross 
load  of  the  whole  train  being  1,800  tons."  What  say  the  advocates  of  canals  in 
this  high  latitude,  to  a  fact  of  this  kind,  published  and  republished  by  the  writer 
and  well  known  to  Mr.  McAlpine.  the  State  engineer. 

Why  are  railroads  now  preferred,  and  why  the  change  of  traffic  to  the  railroads, 
admitted  by  Mr.  Benton  ? 

The  answer  to  tlie  above  query  is  plain.  One  enterprising  trader  in  the  in- 
terior supplies  his  store  from  week  to  week  with  the  newest  goods  and  the  latest 
fashions.  His  stock  of  goods  is  at  the  seaport,  and  he  can  command  what  be 
wants  of  it  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  His  customers  by  railway  can  now  command 
cash  for  what  they  raise  on  their  farms  or  in  their  gardens.  While  he  can  do 
this  will  his  rivals  in  business  content  them^elvas  with  the  slow  and  inactive  com- 
munication of  the  canals  ?  Certainty  and  celerity  are  the  watchwords  of  com- 
merce. The  banker  as  well  as  the  trader  requires  this  dispatch  of  business,  for 
it  tiaves  interest  and  facilitates  exchange.  Look  at  flour,  which  is  made  the 
basis  of  drafts  on  New  York  by  the  bankers,  li)-20ths  is  diverted  at  Buffalo  from 
the  canals  to  the  railways. 

These  extracts  from  Mr.  Benton's  report,  with  the  table  annexed,  and  tbi 
course  trade  is  taking  at  the  West,  leaving  mainly  the  Ohio  canal  as  well  ti 
those  great  works,  the  Wabash  river  and  Illinois  ship  canals,  for  railways  by  iheii 
sides,  should  now  convince  the  most  skeptical,  that  the  city  of  New  York,  tc 
continue  and  maintain  her  commercial  supremacy,  increase  and  feed  her  rapidlj 
growing  population,  must  depend  on  railways,  not  on  canals,  a  good  thing  ic 
their  day,  but  the  building  one  now,  particularly  in  this  high  laiitude,  **  is  &i 
obsolete*  idea." 

But  I  am  admonished,  by  the  length  of  this  communication,  to  close,  and  can 
only  glance  at  the  summits  to  overcome  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  to  which  last  State  it  is  now  seriously  projiosed  and  strongly  ad 
vocated  to  send  the  Great  Eastern j  and  to  the  det'p  waters  of  Norfolk,  unim- 
peded with  ice,  to  tap  through  Virginia  the  valley  of  Ohio  and  the  plain  o 
which  Chicago  is  the  center.    This  to  bo  done  mainly  by  the  Covington  anc 
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Ohio  Railroads,  strikiDg  the  Ohio  river  at  Burlington  (see  Poor's  railroad  map,) 

which  line,  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  has  advantages  that  can  only  be  suc- 

ceasfuJiy  competed  with  from  New  York  by  the  Ontario  route,  and  the  low 

smnmit  of  Rome  of  420,  as  compared  with  about  260  feet  in  Virginia,  2,500 

/eet  in  Maryland,  and  2,300  Pennsylvania,  through  which  last  State,  by  the 

C'iarion  summit,  coming  west  from  the  Ohio  and  the  village  of  Erie,  to  tide  at 

l^hiladelphia,  it  is  reported  that  there  need  be  no  grade  to  this  last  route  to  exceed 

45  feet  to  the  mile,  thus  being  superior  in  grades  and  equated  distances  with 

the  two  lines  of  railways — the  New  York  and  Erie  and  the  New  York  Central, 

ijaving  C5  to  80  feet  grades,  on  which  the  city  of  New  York  is  now  depending  to 

scLstain  her  commercial  supremacy,  while  she  has  her  eyes  so  long  to  the  route 

surveyed — as  early  as  1836-37,  by  Joseph  D.  Allen,  C.  E.,  and  the  undersigned 

'x^ing  appointed   at  that  early  period,  as  commissioner  to  make  the  reciuisite 

levels  and  printed  reports  to  the  Legislature,  to  get  aid  for  its  construction,  which 

Ei'oject  was  swallowed  up  by  canal  politicians,  whose  day — sans  Dio  has  gone 
y^  to  get  the  expenditure  of  above  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  favored  localities, 
1^  the  eularirement  of  the  Erie  and  the  construction  of  the  Black  River  and  the 
■Knipire  Valley  Canals,  which  two  last  works,  with  the  Chenango  Canals,  is  now 
^t^tirely  superseded  by  railways,  and  how  soon  the  Erie  Canal  will  be,  ])articu- 
la^rly  in  its  competition  with  the  Oswego  Canal  at  Buffalo,  requiring  discriminat- 
***8"  tolls,  1  leave  the  public  to  judge,  after  they  shall  have  read  Mr.  N.  S.  Ben- 
"toQ's  report  and  reflected  on  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  annexed  *•  table  of  the 
P^.«ssunger3  and  tons  of  freight  transported  on  the  railways  of  the   State  of  New 
York  for   1855,  prepared  from  Assem.  Doc,  No.  12,  of  the  last  year,   being 
l^he  Annual  Report  of  the  Railroad   Companies  of  the   State  of  New  York  for 
the  ^ear  ending  30  Sept,  1855,  by  John  1.  Clark,  Wm.  McAlpine,  and  James  B. 
^Wan,"  being  from  reports  sworn  to  by  the  several  companies. 

JOS.  E.  BLOOMFIELD. 

THE  LIABILITY  OF  COUNTIES  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  RAILROADS. 

iHic  Indianapolis  Journal  publishes  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  of  Indiana,  in  the  case  of  David  C.  Wallace  against  the  commis- 
sioners of  Knox  County,  in  that  State.  The  boanl,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
P**osseut  Constitution  of  Indiana,  in  1851,  in  pursuance  of  the  terras  of  a  statute 
*^tborizing  the  same,  subscribed  $200,000  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Ohio  and 
^^sjsissippi  Railroad  Company,  and  after  the  Constitution  took  effect,  issued  their 
"^Od  with  coupons  for  the  payment  of  the  stock,  in  the  usual  form.  The  county 
"^-^Itjd  to  pay  the  interest  coupons  when  they  became  due,  and  this  suit  was 
*^*"oaght  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  coupons  held  by  the  plaintiff  as  the  bearer. 
^  ^e  defense  rested  substantially  on  the  following  grounds  : — 

^1.  That  the  subscription  was  void,  the  county  having  no  right  to  make  it  for 
'^ilroad  purposes. 

2.  That  the  bonds  were  void,  having  been  issued  after  the  taking  effect  of  the 
Constitution  of  1851. 

3.  That  the  coupons  were  void  for  the  ivant  of  power  to  issue  them,  even  if  the 
'^onds  were  valid. 

4.  The  law  of  the  State  submitting  the  question  to  the  people  of  Knox  County, 
"^liethcr  the  commissioners  shall  subscribe  the  stock,  was  unconstitutional  and 
'Void.    Judge  Mcfjcan  decided  : — 

That  the  action  could  be  maintained  upon  the  coupons  ;  that  each  of  the  points 
raised  in  the  defense  was  unsustainable  in  point  of  law  ;  that  the  subsrcription  was 
valid  and  binding  upon  the  County  of  Knox  ;  that  the  court  would  have  com- 
pelled, by  mandamus,  the  issue  of  the  bonds  had  the  commissioners  refused  to 
j®Qe  them;  that  the  subscription  having  been  made  before  the  Constitution  of 
Indiana  of  1851  was  in  force,  could  not  be  effecttnl  by  that  instrument ;  that  the 
^^'^  of  bonds  is  not  inhibited  by  the  State  Constitution,  which  only  applies  to 
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subscriptions  made  after  the  Constitution  took  effect ;  nor  conld  the  OmntitntioB 
effect  these  bonds,  even  if  bonds  were  named  in  its  prohibition,  as  they  were  not 
a  new  contract,  but  merely  a  consammation  of  the  previous  contract  of  sabacrip- 
tions  that  was  made  before  the  adoption  of  the  ConstitntioUi  therefore  both  tbe 
subscriptions  and  bonds  were  protected  by  the  Constitution. 


8TEA1SB0AT  BUILDIVO  AT  GLASGOW,  8C0TLA9D. 

It  is  stated  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyciopedia  Briiannka  that  of  til  tli^ 
branches  of  industry  belonging  to  Glasgow  and  its  harbor,  there  is  none   ^ 
modern  date  which  has  made  such  rapid  progress  as  that  of  steamboat  baildi09 
aud  marine  engine-making.    From  the  first  start  of  the  little  Ccmety  in  18X  % 
till  1820,  there  were  at  the  most  only  one  or  two  river  steamers  kiunched  yeirlj* 
and  ol  a  tonnage  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  notice.    About  that  peri^'^ 
this  manufacture  received  a  new  impulse,  and  began  at  once  fairly  to  devd^'P 
itself.    From  1821  to  1830  there  were  38  steamers  built,  with  a  tonnage   ^ 
4,200;  from  1831  to  1840,  there  were  94  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  17,62^ » 
from  1841  to  1850  there  were  167  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  81,447,  wbi^ 
during  the  three  years  from  1851  to  1853,  there  were  206  steamers,  with  a 
nage  of  141,713.    The  present  magnitude  of  tliis  industry,  may,  however,  be 
appreciated  from  the  fact,  that  during  the  years  1853  and  1854,  the  then 
ship-builders  on  the  Clyde  had  constructed  or  contracted  for  no  fewer  than  2  ^' 
vessels,  including  steam  and  sailing,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  168,000 
which  also  marine  engines  were  constructed  or  in  progress,  of  29,000  ho 
power;  the  average  of  these  vessels  being  630  tons,  and  involving  the  enormc^'* 
cost  of  nearly  £5,000,000  sterling. 
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INVESTMEIITS  IN  RAILROADS  GENERALLY. 

A  memoir  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  would  require  many  chapters 
narrate  the  disasters  and  desolations  of  railroad  enterprise.  In  no  other  finan 
investment*  has  there  been  such  signal  unproductiveness,  with  a  shriukager 
capital  amounting  often  to  annihilation.  That  the  value  of  property  and 
vast  and  varied  interests  of  mankind  have  been  extensively  advanced,  is  an 
doubted  and  consolatory  fact ;  but  much  of  it  has  been  attained  through  i 
vidual  embarrassment  and  ruin.  So  that  in  the  main,  investments  in  project 
railroads  have  proved  a  financial  failure — remunerating  returns  being  the  ex< 
tion,  and  unproductiveness  or  scanty  net  earnings  being  the  general  rule, 
twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars  which  have  been  absorbed  by  railroads  in 
country,  have  not  paid  one  per  cent  per  annum,  which  is  without  a  paralle 
any  legitimate  employment  of  capital.  In  our  State,  but  three  or  four  i 
pendent  companies  of  long  existence  have  survived  liquidation  or  absorpt^^ 
though  there  are  some  which  have  been  revived  with  the  loss  of  the  whol^ 
nearly  all  their  original  cost,  and  several  whose  construction  and  operati^'^ 
have  been  sustained  by  the  independent  railroads  referred  to.  Satisfactory  ^ 
are  the  revenues  of  our  road  at  present,  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  days  of  '• 
destitution  aud  small  income,  and  can  hardly  realize  that  our  first  stockholder 
have  not  yet,  even  with  extra  dividends,  received  seven  per  cent  per  aBOiim. 
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COMPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  WOOD  AND  COAL  ON  RAILROADS. 

The  following  facts  aDd  figures,  touching  the  comparative  cost  of  fuel  per  mile 
on  the  New  Jersey  Railroad,  are  from  the  admirable  report  of  John  P.  Jackson, 
the  Saperintendent  of  that  road  : — 

Among  the  varioos  efforts  to  introduce  economy  in  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany, the  subject  of  fuel  has  engaged  considerable  attention.    One  of  the  most 
approved  coal-burning  engines,  of  Boardman's  patent  boiler,  built  by  Wm.  Mar 
«on  &  Co.,  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  called  "  Fhoenix  No.  24,"  was  placed  on 
oar  road  last  summer,  and  about  the  same  time  a  first-class  and  superior  locomo- 
tive, constructed  for  burning  wood  with  economy,  by  Rogers,  Kctchum  &  (irosve- 
x^OT,  of  Paterson,  New  Jcrsev,  named  "  Gov.  Pennington  No.  25,"  was  also  pur- 
f^'^^sed,  and  the  two  engines  have  run  the  Philadelphia  Express  and  Mail  Trains 
in^  fair  competition,  wiUi  a  view  to  ascertain  with  exactness  the  relative  cost  per 
^JQije  of  coal  and  wood  as  a  fuel.    The  performance  of  each  engine  has  proved 
Ruitc  satis&ctory,  and  the  result  exhibits  the  comparative  cost  of  coal  and  wood, 
(estimating  the  former  at  ^  per  ton  and  the  latter  at  $6  per  cord,)  to  be  10  64-100 
^senta  per  mile  for  coal,  and  15  14-100  cents  per  mile  for  wood,  being  an  increased 
e^cpense  of  fifty  per  cent,  for  wood  over  coal.    This  is  shown  more  in  detail  as 
rollows : — 
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8.668 

2,080 

5,698 

4,662 

16,058 


Pounds 

of  coal 

used. 

128.442 

70,510 

198,952 

190,188 


578,087 


Tnel, 
Wood. 
1ft  test  . 
2d     '• 


Total. 


Miles 
run. 

2,026 

2.848 

4,878 


Pounds 

per  milo 

run. 

88 .  65 

84.78 

84.04 

40.79 


86 

Cords  of 

wo<hL 

50 

78 

123 


Cost 
in  cents 
par  mile. 

9. CI 

9.8 

9.11 

10.92 


9  64 

Miles 
run  to 
ouo  cord. 
40.5 
89.01 

89.61 


Cost  tn  cts. 

f>er  inil«, 
ncluding 
wt)od  for 
kindling. 

10.1»1 

10.8 

10.11 

11.92 


10.64 


Cost 
per  mile. 
14.81 
15.87 

15.14 


A  communication  on  this  subject,  heR»to  annexed,  furnishes  further  particulars, 
^nd  the  result  of  the  whole  proves  that  with  the  high  price  and  diminishing  (juan- 
lity  of  wood  in  this  region,  and  the  increasing  supply  and  reduced  cost  of  coal, 
tiie  latter  will  at  no  distant  day  become  the  fuel  must  generally  consumed. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments  and  a  calculation  made  of  the  cost  of  fuel 
^rin«r  the  past  year  by  all  the  trains,  with  the  whole  distance  run,  the  conclusion 
^tained  is,  that  the  average  ca«t  per  mile  run  with  wood  is  18  2-10  cents,  while 
^f  coal  had  been  used  it  would  not  have  exceeded  12  cents.  The  proportion, 
^en,  as  the  result  of  our  experience  will  establish,  one-third  less  cost  for  coal 
j«an  wood,  with  an  equally  satisfactory  jwrformance  of  the  engines,  when  coal 
homers  shall  have  some  present  deficiencies  removed. 

The  nature  of  the  fuel  consumed  on  our  road,  whether  for  pas-^enger  or  freight 

^asportation,  (though  usually  less  for  the  former.)  from  the  mode  of  conducting 

^r  work,  will  not  materially  differ,  and  it  is  believed  that  at  no  di.<5tant  day,  by 

^^  economy  and  the  advancing  improvements  of  coal  burning  locomotives,  the 

^t  of  coal  per  mile  run  will  not  exceed  10  cents,  assuming  the  price  per  ton  to 

*^  from  55  to  §6.     In  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  fuel,  as  indeed  in  all 

patters  connected  with  the  practical  working  of  our  railroad,  it  is  more  advan- 

?|^^08  to  the  company,  if  faithfullv  done,  to  provide  for  itself,  and  to  have  the 

M'ereot  departments  for  superintcmling  labor  and  supplies  under  one  administra- 

'^f  'Uther  than  divided  with  outside  contractors. 
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MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  CITT  OF  NEW  TORK. 

The  report  of  the  censas  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1^5, 
a  lengthy  account  (intended  to  be  complete)  of  all  the  manufactariDg  e 
mcnts  in  every  coanty  in  the  State  that  were  in  operation  in  June  of  th 
The  extent  of  this  account,  embracing  115  large  folio  pages  of  statistical 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  brevity  of  those  officially  published  1 
national  census  of  1850.  Much  credit  is  justly  due  to  the  superintendei 
census,  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  for  thus  presenting  these  important 
full.  We  have  carefully  compiled,  with  considerable  labor,  all  of  the  re 
manufactures  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  publish  them  in  the  followin: 
These  have  generally  the  appearance  of  correctness,  but  a  few  of  them  i 
ifestly  erroneous.  The  statistics  are  for  the  year  ending  June  1st,  18fi 
arrangement  of  the  manufactures  in  classes  is  similar  to  that  used  by  tbf 
States  Patent-office : — 

I.      AORICULTUBAL  TOOLS   AND   IMPLEHIMTS. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED.  CASH  TALUS. 

°l  - 1       ^b      I'       ll 

Mannfactorics,  shops,  and  other       |3  *'  **•%  ^-^  £"8 

mechanical  ebtabiUhincnUk  '^  ^  ^  o  O 

1.  2.        3.  4.  5.  6. 

Agricultural  imp.  generally.      2      $fi2,000        $8,500      $170,776      $296.( 

H.      METALLUBGT,  AND  MANUrACTUaK  OP  IfETAS  AND  INSTRUMENTS  THEEBf 

Ax  and  edge  tool  manuf. . .  6  14.000  6,900  10,079  89^ 

Black-mith  shops 68  201,600  80,610  126,826  184,1 

Bell  manuf. 6  23.000  1 2,000  80,200  74^ 

Brad  a«jd  sparable  manuf.. .  1  2.500  1.600  1,800  8,1 

Bra<iH  and  copper  foundries.  81  173.600  160,000  291,826  764,' 
Britaiitiia  ware   and  eiWer 

plating  e3Ub 2  600  2.000  4.066  10, 

Bronze  casting  esUb 2        2,600  6.800  18. 

Ca«t*»r  frame  manuf 1        12,000  18,600  W, 

Copper  smithing    14  61,000  20,400  804,628  41$, 

Cutlery  manuf. 6  14,000  12.300  22,265  $0, 

Forges 8  62,000  82,000  96,000  $«6, 

Furuares 37  828.V*00  379,400  696,926  2,14$, 

Gas-tixture  manuf. IS  162,600  122,300  473,688  8U. 

German  silver  ware  manuf.  1  12,900  6$, 

Gilding.   7  6,000  6,460  80.000  5». 

Gold  leaf  and  foil  manuf. . .  7  7,000  10,100  89.560  129 

Gold  and  silver  platinir. ...  13  36,000  10.000  73.646  171 

Gold  and  silver  refining....  6  106,0'i0  19.600  1,896,000  1,966 

Hand-iron  manuf. 1  4,600  1,000  8.692  14 

Hardware  manuf 1        300  60.000  80 

Iron  pipe  manuf 7  19,000  69.600  186,000  290 

Iron  railing  manuf 18  167.800  120.900  206,430  807 

Japann^td  tin  manuf 4  2,500  860  9.600  tO 

Lead  pipe  manuf 2  70,000  80,000  400,000  4ft0 

Lightning  rod  manuf 1        200  4,510  SO 


^/owmol  1^  Uinii^  and  Manufaeture 


I  b«fb  ud  ntnct 

**f7 1 

mUr  nuuDUclar'B.     IS 
S 

JcolM' mua^ct'i.      s 


1, 

1. 

i. 

t. 

7 

84,800 

I:.4G0 

27.070 

88.900 

108 

884.669 

888,490  1 

7jtao 

!,600 

27.000 

141.100 

11.476 

^07.098 

894.460 

786 

77,000 

67,600 

172.860 

666.000 

8,1 11 .889 

1,809.831  1 

1,668 

860 

18.720 

2M00 

9 

2,860 

4JJ00 

16 

41S.SS0 

8,000 

40.000 

60.000 

IK 

Sl,260 

10I.SOO 

196,600 

180 

8,000 

80,000 

186,000 

S9 

)r  mmmn 

iSB  TBttl 

LI  lDMt«HC 

H. 

11,000 

40 

4.000 

16,000 

TO 

7(,000 

67  600 

120.000 

427.086 

887,078 

780 

20,000 

24.000 

188.000 

77 

88,600 

7,9(« 

107,960 

248,500 

f88 

178,000 

2.S80 

286,400 

488,000 

4,000 

40 

10,000 

46,000 

68.000 

811 

600 

880 

1,000 

T 

80,000 

28,000 

86,800 

186.000 

184 

1.000 

66 

700 

1,980 

8 

6,000 

1,000 

10,000 

16,000 

80 

4J100 

i,eoo 

14,600 

88,000 

66,800 

98,000 

1l» 

!,8B0 

18.797 

8S.8U0 

81 

.     4,000 

6,eoo 

19,600 

86,400 

10 

LND  OOMPOOnin. 

aai.400 

626,820 

1,418.400 

.  1,787,168 

9.600 

16.400 

18,860 

109.700 

661,080 

178,600 

1,601,871 

18.000 

29,000 

8 

148,000 

29,600 

818,960 

772,466 

166 

88,000 

19,000 

211.894 

490,874 

1,200 

18,000 

1,918.800 

2,818.200 

184 

8,900 

107.000 

844.000 

96 

600 

1,000 

eo,ooo 

BOD 

7.000 

74,000 

1,896,076 

1,7!9,M0 

110 

664,018 

928,888 

1.626,600 

7B« 

16,000 

40,000 

96,026 

460,000 

806,000 

610.000 

83,000 

1,610,600 

1,889.000 

79 

8B,O0O 

10,000 

198,760 

289,000 

42 

18.800 

188,600 

860 

I!,000 

100 

1,600 

8,000 

1! 

86,600 

28,200 

92.860 

268,912 

889 

4.000 

ISO 

89,864 

87,600 

20,000 

600,000 

860,000 

84,100 

170,600 

14,860 

i,tse 

80,447 

■8,800 

98 

982 
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1.  I. 

Perfume  manufiictoiy I 

Pickle  and  preserve  manuf.       9 

Prussian  blue  manufactory. 

Putty 

Saleratus  manufactories.. . . 

8alt  manufactory 

Saltpeter  refinery 

Satinet  printing  establish't. 

Starch  factory 

Sugar  and  sirup  refineries. . 
Varnifih  manufactories... . . . 

Vinegsir  mauufactory.. 

Wax  bleaching  establishm't 
White  lead  manufactones. .       2 
Whiting  ^  ..2 


Grate  nuuiufactories 9 

Lamp  and  lantern  maout. .       6 
Stove  "...     11 


t.  4. 

800 

87,000  67,300 

600 

16.000  1,600 

26.000  8,000 

7,000  10,000 

30,000  2,600 

12,000 

1.400        

1,272,000  1,267,100 


i. 


64,000 
10,600 

•   ••••• 

29,000 
9,000 


9.800 
8,000 
8.000 
8,000 
1,900 


217,880 
15.000 
20.000 

146,800 
96,000 

180,000 
16,000 

4,607,600 
264,620 


9,000 

416.000 

20,000 

26.000 

176,000 

110.000 

480.000 

18,000 

12,l'6V,6C»0 
497,000 


V.      OALORiriOS. 

26,900 

7,000        84,800 
826,000         17,800 


80,000 
24,600 
12,500 


111,000 

61,800 

129.800 


86,000 

116,000 

81,600 


7. 

t 

SS8 

I 

9 
41 
26 

4 

14 

S 

1.629 

It 

4 


186.161 

97,000 

486,860 


VL      STEAM   KKGXNB8,   BOILERS,   LOOOMOTIVK8,  Eta 

30,000  1,000  8,260 


Locomotive    spark-arrester 

nmnufactory 1 

Steam    engine    and    boiler 

manu  factories. 17    1,116,500      773,660      1,819,660 


YII.      NAVIGATION   AND   MARINE    IMPLEMENTS. 

Block  manufactories  ....    .  10  10,500  3,800  8,968 

BiHit  huiltling 10  85,800  12,396  60,780 

Capstan  A  windlass  raauuf..  1  3,000  1,500  10,700 

Sail  making 10  86,600  1,120  166,726 

Shipbuilding. 26  678,000  67.800  922,816 

Ship  rigging 2  23,000  6,000  1,040,000 

Ship  smithing 26  1 34,800  84,250  99.230 

Spar  manufactories. 3  144,000  4,000  200,000 


80,000 
8,292,800  3,11 


87.080 

127.676 

16,000 

181.176 

2.698,761  1,7^ 

1,700,000 

194,490     1( 

810,000 


Tin.      MATHEMATICAL,   PHILOSOPHIOAL,  AND  OPTICAL  INSTRUMKNTS. 


2 

6 

6 

1 


Barometer  manufactories. . . 
Chronometer  " 

Clock  factories 

Hydrometer  manufactory.. . 
Mathematical      instrument 

manufactories 10 

Nautical  ditto 8 

Optical    ditto 8 

Philosophical  ditto 1 

Spectacle  manufactories... .       2 
Telegraph  iostrum'ot  manuf.      2 


61,000 
12,000 


600 

10,666 

8,000 


1,600 

16,040 

9,100 

600 

16.100 
6,800 
1,660 

86,000 
1,000 

10,000 


4,000 
17,800 
64,000 

1,000 

18,000 

8,750 

6,800 

800 

4,810 

20,660 


IX.      CIVIL  EKGINEBRING   AND   AROBITEOTURE. 


House  building 40 

Mining  machine  manufact\y.  1 

Ornamental  plastering..  ...  1 

Sash  and  blind  manuf 21 

Stair  building  establishm's..  8 


Car  factory  and  repair  shop.  1 
Coach  and  wagon  manuf. . .  69 
Hose  carriage  "*     . . .       2 


368,600 


75,800 
1,700 


60,705 

7,000 

12,000 

38.550 

1,100 


194.960 

88,000 

60,800 

91.466 

4,100 


11,000 

56,600 

168,000 

8,200 

101.000 
16^00 
18,000 
1,800 
19.260 
46,000 


666.000 
60,000 
76.000 

210.700 
21,900 


sr 
f 

» 

14 
4 

•  • 
U 
il 


960 

8t 

SSt 

M 


LAND  CONYETANCE. 


415.700 

7,000 


6.000 

90.610 

2,451^ 


100.847         204.000    1« 

476.969      1,096,876 1,0M 

8,176  19^00      «r 
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HTDKAUUOt  AND  PKKOMAnOS. 

S.              t.  4.                       §. 

.  ,         ,               3        200           41,076 

infiutonea..       2        18,000  7,6o0            8,600 

ZIL      LITER,  SCREW,  AND  OTHER  MECHANICAL  POWERS. 

ura&ctories..       2          8,000  1.600            2,986 

maouractory       1        2,000            1,0U0 

.      "                1        2,000            1,260 

«« 6         24,000  4,200           20,660 

ZIII.      GRINDING   MILLS,  MILL  GEARING,   ETC. 

ig  mRnufiuj'y      I         26.0<J0  2,000        107.700 

1    600    160,000 

....-   8   102,000  76,700   2.187,200 

BMStory..,..   1     7,000  400     4,000 


6. 
63,200 
40,000 


68.000 
6.000 
8,800 

68,000 


7. 

47 

49 


18 
10 

4 
86 


160,000 

176,000 

2,497.719  176 

7,000   18 


26 
8 


JMRRR,  INCLUDING  TOOLS   AND  MACHINES   FOR   ITS  MANUFACTURE. 

imRDufscfy. 

ri«8 

• 

I  spout  nuui- 


ictoriea, 
toiy  ... 


»7- 

Hies. 

stablishmeo's 


g  Rod  earring 
lU 


1 

11 
76 
69 

1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 
8 
18 
8 

18 
I 


66,600 
282,366 
118,866 

7,000 


68,600 

10,000 

637,000 
21,700 


6,000 
19,400 
80,060 
14,166 

60 

460 

2.000 

44,600 

6.000 

10,000 

4,600 

206,100 

9,100 


8,600 
222,940 
676,290 
166,268 

8,800 
2,027 
1,600 
121,600 
8,000 
21,000 

890,696 
12,700 


20,000  12 

821,660  128 

1,188,200  810 

846,964  608 

8,00*1  7 

6,000  6 

1,000  8 

166,700  100 

25,000  19 

47,000  29 

4,680  16 

1,146,000  278 

79,760  61 


183,800    18,826    111.420    206,300  186 


infactories. . . 
stablishments 

tories. 

astablishme't 
bones 


XT.      STONE,  OLAT,  POTTERY,  AND  GLASS  MANUFACTORII 

4  8,000  8,600  16,800 

8  19,000  80,600  87,110 

7  64,000  14,440  62,686 
6  86.000  7,000  20,000 

1  80,000  2,000  20,000 
4  49,000  6,600  88,206 

14  249,000  28,760  166.600 

82  886,600  76,627  601,280 

6  21,700  20.870  84,600 

2  60,000  18.600  21,100 

8  4,000  2,100  2.600 
16  246,200  22,160  167,200 

1    2,600  2,000 

LEATHER,  AND  MANUFAOIURES  THEREFROM. 


iimfactoriea... 
BStablishm'ts. 
maoulactory.. 

XVI. 


160,600  68 

79,220  40 

181,096  168 

46,000  49 

60,000  26 

61,600  87 

881,000  267 

1,164,600  216 

86,676  4S 

71,100  80 

17,600  116 

671,600  678 

6,000  4 


shops 71 

lie,  and  trunk 

M 

bones 

riet 

maoufac  tones. 
'  nsaoufactory. 
lod  port-moo- 

ietones 12 

•  6 

14 

iboiics 8 


82 
2 

14 
4 
1 


812,800 
141,600 

i'sieoo 

15,000 
80,000 

62,600 

12,000 

119,600 

10,800 


82,866        688,809      1,889,100  2,891 


80,066 
1,100 

16,600 

6,800 

600 

88,930 

8,600 

66,000 

400 


276,147 
60,400 

223,112 
64,160 
40,000 

128,040 

19,900 

440,687 

8^800 


879,700  298 

77,000  19 

481,180  268 

181,000  94 

60,000  9 

869,000  681 

24,200  46 

808,810  148 

8,600  40 
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ZVn.     HOUSEHOLD  rURMITURB,  MACHINES  AND  IXPLEMKNTS  FOB  DOMBSTIO  PUEPOSi^ 


1. 


!. 
1 
1 

4 

6 

2 

20 


t. 


Basket  manufActoiy 

Bed,  mattress,  <b  cot  manuf . 
Bedhtead  manufactories. .  • . 

Billiard  table      **  

Brot)m  •*  .... 

Brush  **  . . , , 

Cabinet  making  shops 98 

Cedar  ware  manufactory.. .  1 

Chair  fact4>riea. 27 

Feather  brush  manufact'ries.  8 

House  decorating  establish't  1 

House  furnishing  establish'ts  10 

Iron  furniture  manufactories  8 

Paper  hanging            "  6 

Rug  and  mat               *'  6 

Sofa  and  lounge           *'  6 

Washing  machine  manuf 'y .  1 

Willow  ware  manufactories.  4 

Window  shade           **  5 


7,000 

•  •  •   • . 

117,000 

6,000 

49,000 

268,600 

144,666 
1,000 

•  ••••• 

68,600 

26,000 

101,000 

186,000 

6,000 

V4'666 
18,600 


4. 

s. 

26 

2,000 

426 

50,840 

6.660 

18,600 

6,600 

88,200 

110 

10,000 

24,000 

147,470 

226,890 

686,148 

60 

200 

16,726 

608,780 

1,000 

19.975 

8,000 

1,000 

6,410 

77,800 

21,000 

77;700 

71,000 

168,076 

1,700 

16,142 

100 

28,710 

600 

2,000 

15 

8,666 

24,160 

96,800 

ZVIII.      ARTS — POUTE,   FIM,  AND  OBNAMXNTAL. 

Artists*  brush  manufactory .  1        200  1,000 

Block  letter  manufactory  . .  1        1,000         

Bookbinderies 82  268,0(*0  170,860  862,860 

Bookbinders'  tools  manufac  1        600  600 

Camera  manufactory 1  10,000  700  10,000 

Daguerreoty^'ing  estab'mts.  10  10,000  80,800  60,600 

Daguerreotype-cate  manuf.  1         2,000  7,000 

Engravibg  establibbments..  28  60,000  28,600  88,580 

Envelop  manufactories ... .  4  60,000  84,000  141,000 

Gold  pen  manufactories....  10        88.200  146,660 

Jewelry  case  manufactory..  1        260  1,000 

Lithographing  establishm'ts  18  70,000  65,060  78,760 

Map-coloring  establii^hment.  1        500  ...... 

Map  publishing  estab'ments  2        28,000  80,000 

Mefodeon  manufactory....  1  28,000  26,000  40,000 

Musical  instruments  manuf .  8  2,100  18,000  14,600 

Organ  building  establish^  8  46,200  4,600  61,160 

Organ-pipe  manufactory  . .  1        800  562 

Paper  ruler  manufacUiry  . .  1        800  26 

Piano-furte  manufactories. .  38  461,667  169,219  481,815 

Piaoo  tool  manufactory ....  1        260  41 

Piano  hardware  manufact's.  2  88,000  88,000  5,920 

Piano  stool  manufactory. . .  1        960  1,942 

Picture  <fc  mirror  frame  mTs  8  18,900  28,700  66,600 

Printers' ink  manufactories.  8  82,000  20,600  86,496 

Printing  offices 63  678,000  647.950  798,900 

Printing-press  manufact's. .  4  120,000  216,000  216,760 

Printers'  roller  manufactory  1        800  1,460 

Statuary 1  2,000  600  1,000 

8tereot>pinge8tabliBhm'ts.  12  81,000  67,400  81,980 

Type  foundries 8  168,000  90,600  120,718 

Type  founders'  tool  manuf.  1        600  1,600 


6. 

8,600 
82,000 
41,000 
128,500     « 

18,000 
288,016   1( 
2,286,794  l;l 
4.060 
611,77«   4J 
4MO0     i 
7.000 

207,500  r 

110.200     ' 
428,000    1 

81,705 
181.500    1 
8.500 

1.1.500 
252.000    I 


8.000 

776,700  W 

7,000 
40,000 
200,000    1 
108.200 
179,200    1 
240,000    1 
519,000     1 

6,000 
260.200     1 

12,000 

240,000 

190,000 

7.500 

145,000 

8.000 

900 

2.000,162 1; 

586 

45,000 

6.000 

88,000 

70.000 

1.646,000  1«< 

670.000    4 

4.000 

8.000 

121.000 

888,000 

2,600 


1 

4' 


XIX.      riRE-ARMS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  OF  WAR,  MANUFACTURE  OF  POWDER  AND  WOOL 


Gunsmith  ^hops 6 

Military  accoutrements  m'fs  2 

Shot  factory 1 

Shot-belt,  oc.,  mRoafkctory.  1 


86,000  68,600  98,f00  207,650   t 

800  7,200          12.000 

48,000  6,000  200,000  800.000 
600  10.000          M,000 
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XT,      tUftaiCAL,  mOIOAL,  AMD  DISITAL  IHSTEDMKim  A!fD  APPAKATVS. 


1. 

!. 

t. 

4. 

i. 

6. 

7. 

tob  manufactories . 

2 

20,000 

6U0 

20,000 

27.000 

IS 

iMtrameoui  manuC. 

1 

•  •  •,»  •  • 

800 

IS 

rgold  manti factory. 
1  mftrumetit  maouf. 

1 

250 

V0.666 

100.666 

8 

4 

Vo,6o6 

2.600 

2,700 

16.000 

54 

lUofactoriM. 

S 

60,000 

1,800 

10,000 

24.000 

40 

;  bandaga  manufac  . 

1 

18.000 

8,000 

10,000 

80,000 

U 

XXL      WBAaiNG  APPABU^  ARTICLB  FOR  THE  TOILET,  rTO. 

robe  maoufactory  . 

1 

660 

850 

8 

laonfactoriea  ...... 

8 

12,666 

88,000 

88.200 

72.000 

28 

manufactofy 

1 

200 

1.000 

4,000 

16 

laMng 

IS 

26,666 

9.200 

261.400 

425,600  1,262 

aan'a  funiish'f^  gooda 

10 

14,000 

460 

867.800 

601.000  1.871 

k  mitten  manufacCa. 

s 

176 

16.000 

86.000 

81 

eming  A  wij?  manuf . 

4 

'86,666 

4.800 

25.000 

67.000 

68 

i  cap  raanufactoriea. 

61 

212,800 

62.440 

1,211.020 

2,082,602  1,677 

ek  mannfactoried. . . 

8 

1.900 

2.000 

6.400 

18 

'  maonfactory 

1 

2,000 

••■••• 

12,000 

28 

r  and  firemao'a  cap. 

1 

\'i/m 

9.000 

900 

14 

'abops. 

12 

60.000 

1 6.675 

182.945 

841.640 

684 

madiine  maoufact*a 

4 

10,000 

89.200 

86.861 

246.600 

162 

laoufactory 

1 

12,000 

24.«K>0 

27 

bopa 

126 

l,nV8.6A6 

V6.i-27 

4,817,802 

7.592,696  12.968 

Ik  A  parasol  mannf . 

20 

66,500 

20,660 

782,348 

1,178,666 

860 

XX  n. 

MfSCELLAMEOUS  MAMrPACTUEES. 

vament  manafactnry 

1 

600 

8.640 

7.000 

18 

■1  flower  manufaot  . 

4 

14,666 

2,200 

7,670 

17,000 

•6 

n  manufactories . .  • 

2 

700 

9.262 

16.8(K) 

9 

^  manufactories  . . . 

8 

1360 

4.760 

87.000 

88 

r  abops 

9 

75,666 

11.600 

1,741.860 

1,768.800 

188 

laiwlkctory 

itting  establiftbrnents. 

1 

60 

1.000 

2.000 

2 

2 

650 

8.600 

12.000 

5 

7 

42,666 

19.800 

63,260 

108.000 

119 

•rod  manufaiCtories. . 

6 

8,6<»0 

6.800 

8,050 

26.200 

17 

ibUsbments 

1 

8.000 

7,470 

10,615 

26.000 

21 

TOOL  manufactories  . . 

26 

81.000 

14,200 

269,000 

464.600 

896 

nUor  manurucUiry . . 

1 

8.0«0 

6,(»00 

6.500 

2?,600 

9 

antaiQ  maoufactoried 

2 

20,000 

8,000 

70,000 

86.000 

88 

0  A  cigar  maniifact*!*. 

86 

810,<K)0 

42,976 

428,868 

689.840 

411 

akera*  establishments 

8 

68,^00 

650 

19,500 

86,700 

68 

nentad  manufact's  . 

17 

788,400 

748,718 

804,077 

1,276.019  1,869 

liDM  manulactories. . 

2 

10.000 

800 

90,000 

120,000 

48 

LIGHTING  A  MIffB  WITH  GAS. 
mt  twelve  moDths  since,  while  Mr.  Wright,  G.  E.,  of  Loodon,  wu  engaged 
Penzance  Gas  Company,  a  friend  saggestcd  to  him  what  an  excellent  thing 
Id  be  if  the  Cornwall  mines  conld  be  lit  with  gas.    Mr.  Wright  thereupon 
to  several  London  gas-engi niters  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  opin« 
II  the  project,  and  they  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  send  gas 
a  mine.    He,  however,  having  descended  Balleswidden  Mine  to  the  113 
1  level,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  light  it     Mr.  Wright  then 
led  to  make  the  experiment  at  his  own  expense,  to  which  the  owners  of  the 
igreed,  an  1  he  lias  since  introduced  gas  into  the  shafts  and  levels,  tbns 
ading  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  old  system  of  candles.    On  the  com- 
1  of  this  important  work.  Mr.  Wright  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  miners  and 
I  of  the  mine,  in  which  he  stated  thai  there  was  one  difficolty  y^  to  be  ovar- 
ii. XXXVIL — KO.  III.  25 
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come,  which  was  to  famish  them  with  a  moveable  light  for  the  miner  to  hold  ii 
his  hand  to  enable  him  to  pick  his  hole,  bat,  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube,  he  ez^.^^ 
pected  soon  to  accomplish  that.    In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wright,  the  agents  of  thft-^E: 
mine  state  that,  so  far  as  the  gas  has  been  tried  in  the  shafts,  levels,  and  pitch,  if 
answers  exceedingly  wcH,  giving  a  good,  bright,  clear  light ;  that,  in  the  ordinar^^ 
way  of  working,  one  light  in  the  center  of  the  pitch  will  be  sufficient  for  fot 
men  to  work  with  ;  and  that,  when  more  light  is  required,  the  flexible  tube 
be  quite  sufficient  to  convey  it  to  any  part  of  their  work. 

COPPER  IN  THE  MINNESOTA  MINE. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  an  immense  mass  of  copper  was  found  in  the  Min 
8ota  mine.  The  Lake  Superior  Journal,  good  authority,  gives  the  total  amo 
of  copper  taken  from  the  great  mass  up  to  the  1st  of  June,  1857,  as  follows : — 

Previous  to  March lbs.  28,< 

Daring  March • 64; 

Id  April 67; 

In  May 102,' 


Grand  total lbs.        248, 

or  121  tons,  1,389  pounds.    Of  this  amount  11,618  pounds  or  2f  tons  were 
per  chips  thrown  out  in  cutting  up  the  mass  into  pieces  which  were  small  en( 
to  handle.     These  chips  are,  of  course,  pure  copper,  and  many  of  the  pieces 
off  this  month  differ  but  little  from  absolute  metallic  purity.    The  entire 
will  probably  yield  more  than  90  per  cent.    At  this  rate  this  wonderful  maac 
produced  up  to  the  close  of  the  month  of  May  about  $57,000  worth  of  cop; 
and  the  metal  taken  from  it  in  May  was  worth  more  than  $25,000. 

Accounts  from  the  Fewabic  state  the  product  for  June  to  be  30  tons,  and 
points  of  the  mine  exposed  to  be  very  rich  in  copper.  The  Isle  Royale  is  said  'to 
be  looking  very  well,  especially  in  the  bottom  of  the  shafts,  where  appear&DC?^ 
indicate  the  presence  of  mass  copper.  The  Huron  mine,  in  the  same  district,  ^ 
satisfactory  to  the  proprietors,  several  of  whom  have  just  returned  from  a 
there.  

MANUFACTURE  OF  GAS  FROM  COAL  AND  WOOD. 

L.  B.  Breisach  gives  the  following  as  the  relative  yield  of  a  ton  of  gas 

and  a  cord  of  wood.    A  ton  of  the  best  English  cannel  coal,  of  2,240  poa: 

yields — 

1  chaldron  of  coke pounds 

12  gallons  of  tar 

10  galloDs  of  ammoniacal  liquor 

9,500  cubic  feet  of  gat 

Loss 

Total 

WEIGHT  or  A  COBD  OF  THE  DirFEBENT  WOODS  USED  IN  OAB-MAXINO. 


Walnut lbs.  4,400 

Hickory 8,700 

Oak,  2,600  to 8,900 

Maple,  2,400  to 2,900 

A  cord  of  piae  wood  of  2,700  pounds  yields — 

60  to  66  bushels  charcoal . . .  .lbs.        640 

Vegetable  tar 86 

Fjrn>ligneoQ8  add 866 


Beach lbs.        SJ^^ 

Birch »-l^ 

Pine,  1,700  to 9fi^^ 


16,000  cubic  feet  of  gas Iba.        4^^ 

Loss,  by  humidity  of  the  wood. .         9 76 
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ROT  IN  GUNinr  CLOTH. 

En  view  of  the  yast  quantity  of  Gannj  Cloth  imported  from  Calcutta,  chiefly 
tJie  port  of  BoetoD,  and  nearly  all  of  which  is  used  in  the  Southern  States  for 
t'ton  bagging,  the  following  from  the  New  Orleans  Delta  of  a  recent  date, 
11  lie  quite  interesting  : — 

fourth  District  Court  Judge  J.  K.  Price.  John  Thomas  vs.  W.  F.  Vre- 
nbarg  &  Co.  This  was  a  suit  brought  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendants 
*  loss  incurred  by  him  on  account  of  merchandise,  which  he  bought  from  the 
leodants,  turning  out  to  be  in  a  damaged  condition,  contrary  to  the  tacit  un- 
^tanding  in  such  cases.  Mr.  Thomas  purchased  a  lot  of  India  gunny  bagging 
»iii  Messrs.  Vredenburg  &  Co.,  which  subsequently  was  discovered  to  be  much 
"iMiged  by  the  dry  rot  The  question  at  issue  was,  whether  the  rot  had  taken 
^4%  previous  to  or  after  the  sale.  A  special  jury  of  merchants  was  empanneled 
^y  the  cause,  and  being  the  first  case  of  the  kind  before  the  courts,  and  as  con- 
liBiuble  interests  are  often  at  stake  under  similar  circumstances,  the  matter  is  of 
>^  importance  to  the  commereial  community.  A  verdict  was  rendered  in  favor 
the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that  the  dry  rot  was  occasioned  by  the  bad  man- 
^  in  which  the  bagging  was  put  up  in  Calcutta.  The  defendants,  who  pur- 
^■ed  of  a  Boston  importing  house,  bv  the  verdict,  can  fall  back  upon  the  vend- 
jfj^r  redress.  Messrs.  Singleton  and  Clark  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff. 
^he  dry  rot,  we  understand,  originates  in  the  fact  of  the  manufacturers  in  Cal- 
^^  "  making  up  "  the  bagging  for  market,  without  any  particular  regard  to 
^  tairest  kind  of  dealing.  It  appears  that  when  packing  it,  they  wet  the  stuff, 
^^t  it  will  weigh  well,  and  bemg  sold  by  the  pound  weight,  the  fraud  is  profitr 
■^  Sometimes  tiiey  go  bevond  the  mark,  and  saturate  it  more  than  it  can 
^>  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  instead  of  drying  out,  the  dampness  gen- 
the  dry  rot  within,  and  hence  the  injury. 


UAilUFAeTURK  OF  GLASS  BEAV8-A  CURIOUS  ART. 

X%e  manu&cture  of  glass  beads — one  of  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  of  the 
'^^ — is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  at  Murano,  near  Venice,  and  by  a  process 
^^  ingeniously  simple.  Tubes  of  glass  of  every  color,  are  drawn  out  to  great 
■QTths  in  a  gallery  adjoining  the  glass-house  pots,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
^t^  moderate  lengths  of  thermometer  and  barometer  tubes  are  drawn.  These 
^^es  are  chopped  into  very  small  pieces,  of  nearly  uniform  length,  on  the  upright 
toe  of  a  fifed  chiseL  These  elementary  cylinders,  being  then  put  in  a  heap  into 
Qilxture  of  fine  sand  and  wood  ashes,  are  stirred  about  with  an  iron  spatula  till 
Heir  cavities  get  filled.  This  curious  mixture  is  now  transferred  to  an  iron  pan 
itBpeoded  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  continually  stirred  about  as  before,  whereby 
t^  cylindrical  bits  assume  a  smooth  rounded  form  ;  so  that,  when  removed  from 
1^  fire  and  cleaned  out  in  the  bore,  they  constitute  beads,  and  are  exported  in 
Vodigious  quantities  to  ahnost  every  country. 

TflS  HI5ERAL  WEALTH  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

^Prom  the  Mineral  Statistics  of  1855,  published  by  the  British  Gh>vemment9 
^*^  gather  the  following  statements  of  the  principal  ones  raised  in  the  British 
^■fcB  daring  that  year.  The  figures  are  formidable.  Of  tin  there  was  raised  9,267 
^^  the  total  value  being  about  £608,396.    Of  copper  the  quantity  mined  wai 
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380,714  tons,  valaed  at  £2,093^49.  The  amoant  of  lead  was  32,230  tons,  i» 
a  value  of  £1,832,531.  Iron  ores  footed  up  the  enormoos  sum  of  9,553,471 1^ 
with  a  valae  of  £13,515,266.  The  total  value  of  the  raw  ores  of  tin,  cop^ 
lead,  and  iron,  raised  in  one  year,  being  ninety  million  one  hundred  and  "C 
thousand  seven  hundred  doUai's — a  snug  sum  to  be  extracted  annually  from, 
limited  space  in  the  British  Islands  where  these  metals  are  found.  Besides  tl:^ 
the  coal  raised  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  64,453,070  tons.  An  imncia 
amount  of  other  mineral  products  are  given  in  the  report, 

IkSD  AND  TAiXOW  GAKDLfiS. 

The  following  method  of  making  the  above-named  candles  is  described  in  tf 
New  England  Farmer  by  a  correspondent : — "  I  kept  both  tallow  and  lard  o^ 
dies  through  the  last  summer,  the  lard  candles  standing  the  heat  best,  and  btuni* 
quite  as  well,  and  giving  as  good  light  as  tallow  ones.    Directions  for  makl' 
good  candles  from  lard  : — For  12  pound  of  lard  take  1  pound  of  saltpeter  aodi 
pound  of  alum ;  mix  and  pulverize  them ;  dissolve  the  saltpeter  and  alum,  im 
gill  of  boiling  water ;  pour  the  compound  into  the  lard  before  it  is  quite  all  mm 
ed  ;  stir  the  whole  until  it  boils,  and  skim  off  what  rises  ;  let  it  amraer  until  ^ 
water  is  all  boiled  out,  or  until  it  ceases  to  throw,  off  steam  ;  pour  off  the  lard 
soon  as  it  is  done,  and  clean  the  boiler  while  it  is  hot.    If  the  candles  are  to 
run,  you  commence  immediately ;  if  to  be  dipped,  let  the  lard  cool  first  to  a  c^-J 
4UBd  then  treat  it  as  you  would  tallow." 

ADDLTERATIOH  OF  OIL  CAKES. 

The  oil  cake  is  used  in  Enghind  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  regarded 
Tery  mtritious.  By  a  paragragh  in  the  Liverpool  Albion  it  appears  there  is 
article  manufactured  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liverpool  called  shude,  of  the  v%3 
of  £3  per  ton,  and  supplied  to  many  oil  crushers  to  mix  with  linseed  cake,  to  ^ 
•extent  of  thirty  per  cent  and  upwards.  It  is  manufactured  from  the  haste 
rice  and  the  refuse  of  rice  mills.  It  is  perfectly  tasteless,  and  yields  no  nourii 
.ment  Its  color  and  price  make  it  a  favorite  article  and  in  great  demand  wft 
dishonest  crushers,  to  mix  with  cake.  One  grinder  of  shude,  says  the  AUnaiif  In 
sold  to  oil  crushers  during  the  last  nine  montlis  nearly  two  thousand  tons.  Tfav 
is  surely  need  of  some  government  officer  to  visit  the  mills  in  Yorksliire  and  Ji 
the  midiland  counties  to  e.vamine  into  its  use. 

I 

SOAP  FROM  FISH  BLUBBER. 

A  soap  which  is  represt^nted  to  be  without  smell,  and  of  good  quality,  is  m»^ 
according  to  a  process  putented  by  a  British  manufacturer,  as  follows  : — He  fin 
boils  fish  or  blubber  for  some  hours,  then  lets  the  contents  in  the  boiler  settle,  an 
takes  all  but  the  deposit  at  the  bottom,  which  is  thrown  out  and  composted  t 
make  manure.  He  then  strains  the  liquor  through  a  coarse  bag,  which  is  pi 
into  a  press,  and  all  the  loose  matter  pressed  out.  That  which  is  left  in  the  bii 
after  this  operation,  is  put  into  the  soap  kettle,  with  one-fourth  its  weight  < 
tallow,  and  boiled  with  caustic,  soda,  or  potash,  for  seven  hours. 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


MERCAVTILB  UlRART  A880€IATI0!I  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  thirty-Bizth  annual  report  of  this  association  for  the  year  ending  Ma} 
1857,  shows  a  continuance  of  its  prosperity  and  usefulness.     The  number  ol 
new  members  receired  during  the  year  was  1,088  ;  number  of  withdrawals,  250  ; 
Bamber  of  accounts  closed  by  constitution,  663  ;  making  a  net  gain  of  175,  and 
the  total  number  of  members  on  1st  May,  1857,  5,100,  of  which  4,604  are  mem- 
bers paying  annually  92,  and  496  are  subscribers  paying  annually  85.    There 
ire  1 ,100  stockholders  of  the  Clinton  Hall  Association,  104  honorary  members,  9 
life  members,  and  25  subscribers  to  the  reading-room,  making  the  total  number 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  library,  Ist  May,  1857,  6,338.    The  expenditures 
for  the  year  amounted  to  811,218  85,  being  an  excess  of  8245  42  over  the  re» 
^pts  and  balance  from  previous  year.    The  amount  expended  for  books  was 
•1,073  96  ;  for  periodicals,  81,310  25  ;  for  binding,  8661  10— total  for  increase 
of  library,  83,045  31,  while  the  corresponding  amount  in  the  preceding  year  was 
v4,833  26.    This  decrease  of  expenditure  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  necea- 
*^  disbursements  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution  absorbed  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  current  income.    During  the  year  1,251  volumes  were  added  to 
"®  library  by  purchase,  and  270  by  donation,  increasing  the  total  number  of 
^wmaea  to  47,904.    The  reading-room  is  regularly  supplied  with  160  magazines, 
**'  ^  ^O  newspapers,  in  six  languages,  and  from  nearly  every  portion  of  the  globe. 
"®  'J^mber  of  works  of  reference  called  for  in  the  rcatling-room  during  the  year 
^^>398 ;  number  of  visitors,  132,537.   Some  additions  were  made  to  the  several 
wn^t^jj^  and  to  the  collection  of  engravings,  etc.    The  lecture  season  was  upfor- 
♦L?*«     *  resulting  in  pecuniary  loss  to  the  officers  of  the  Association,  but  not  to 
~®  lili"itiry  funds.    The  report  refers  to  the  "  Institution  for  the  Savings  of  Mer- 
J^nt;^»  Clerks,"  which  was  established  in  1848,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamr 
-^  ^f   Commerce.    This  receives  deposits  not  only  from  merchants*  clerks,  but 
^^  3^  persons,  and  the  amount  of  the  same  is  now  about  81,250,000.    The 
Jf^^**^^panying  report  of  the  Clinton  Hall  Association  states  that  during  the  year 
^  ^^bt  resting  on  Clinton  Hall  was  reduced  from  8100.000  to  870,000,  and 
7^^  "Uie  trustees  will  not  remit  their  exertions  until  the  whole  is  paid.    To  effect 
?/ |*^^y  will  continue  to  appeal  to  those  whose  interests  will  be  best  subserved 
^1^^  realization.    They  mean  the  m^cbants  of  the  city,  who  have  always  shown 
^^     liberality  in  a  practical  manner,  when  called  upon  to  promote  useful  and 
^'Volent  objects.     The  Mercantile  Library  is  the  most  prominent,  and,  the 


—  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  most  creditable  to  the  mercantile  interest  of 

^^  ^ity,  of  all  the  enterprises  it  has  ever  fostered.    It  is  a  fountain  from  which 

!r|^^kidge,  constantly  flowing,  is  diffused  among  thousands,  upon  the  proper 

^^tion  of  whose  character  for  integrity  and  intelligence,  depend  the  future 

l^^^^ctability  and  consequent  success  of  those  who  in  coming  years  are  to  repre. 

the  merchants  of  the  city.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the 


-iation  for  the  year  1857-8,  elected  19th  May,  1857  : — Rowland  H. 
T^^^WOK,  President ;  Alex.  P.  Fiske,  Vice-President ;  Henry  L.  Pierson,  Jr., 
^^^tesponding  Secretary ;  Joseph  F.  Hanford,  Recording  Secretary ;  William 
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Henderson,  Treasurer.  Directors — Charles  T.  Adee,  Alfred  Lockwood,  Wbi 
M.  Purdj,  Amos  F.  End,  Chas.  M.  Catlin,  Henry  E.  Bassell,  and  Geotf^ 
Jewesson. 


SMALL  TRADES  OF  B08T0JV. 

Theodore  Parker  says,  there  are  various  grades  of  merchants,  and  furthe 
that  they  *'  might  be  classed  and  symbolized  according  as  they  use  a  basket, 
wheelbarrow,  a  cart,  a  stall,  a  booth,  a  shop,  a  warehouse,  a  counting-room,  or~ 
bank.  Still  all  are  the  same  thing — men  who  live  by  buying  and  selling." 
ship,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  only  a  large  basket,  a  warehouse  a  cosfl 
stall.  Your  peddler  is  a  small  merchant,  going  round  from  house  to  house,  w5 
his  basket,  to  mediate  between  persons ;  your  merchant  is  only  a  great  peddia 
sending  round  from  land  to  land  his  ships,  to  mediate  between  nations. 

Our  friend,  B.  F.  Sdillaber,  of  the  Boston  Evening  Gazette,  takes,  we  ina 
from  the  article  which  follows,  pretty  much  the  same  view  of  merchandizing : — 

Big  trades  have  their  journals,  and  trade  reports,  and  magazines  to  fire  ai0 
in  their  behalf.  Our  friend  Freeman  Hunt  devotes  s«me  hundred  or  two  of  vik 
able  pages  to  this  object,  pages  brim  full  of  great  sug^tions,  and  of  details  tb3 
involve  millions  of  aollars  in  their  elimiuation,  that,  m  the  language  of  the  pre 
no  merchunt  should  be  without.  Our  aim  is  to  speak  of  the  smrJl  trades 
Boston,  that  come  within  our  ken  daily,  and  need  a  voice  to  chronicle  tbe 
doings. 

The  old  gentleman  that  sells  the  lead  pencils  was  in  yesterday.  His  feeble  a| 
peal  was,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  but  poorly  responded  to,  and  purchases  were  bn 
limited.  His  step  was  slow,  and  we  fancied  that  there  was  a  melancholy  rattli 
in  his  bones  as  though  they  were  lead  pencils.  We  perceived  no  great  diminutioi 
of  his  stock  over  previous  seasons,  but  his  hope  of  success  is  apparently  strong 
and  we  trust  it  may  L>e  realized. 

The  old  lady,  who  bos  for  so  long  a  time  been  an  occupant  of  eligible  premiaei 
on  Water-street,  has  lately  removed  to  the  shadow  of  our  own  sanctum,  to  awti 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  sidewalk  opposite,  on  which  to  pursue  her  pomologi 
cal  operations.  Her  amount  of  invested  capital  is  not  large,  but  her  umbrellali 
on  the  wet  days,  when  she  makes  a  spread.  Her  patience  is  remarkable,  and  he 
powers  of  endurance  large — the  one  evinced  by  her  long  hours  of  watchfulnes 
for  incoming  pence,  the  other  by  her  never  flinchine  in  cold  and  storms  when  he 
rival  oposite  "  folds  his  tent  like  the  Arabs,"  and  silently  steals  away.  Her  goo< 
humored  "  Thank*ee  Mister,"  after  the  investment  of  a  penny,  is  a  cause  for  regie 
that  it  hadn't  been  two.  She  has  an  evident  distrust  of  the  shop  boys,  wot 
watches  them  with  intense  suspicion,  though  never  offending  them  by  overt  ej 
pression.  She  is  wrinkled  and  old  now,  but  her  humble  lot  is  far  before  that  o 
many  a  gay  dame  who  would  turn  up  a  nose  at  her,  for  her  life  is  useful  and  hon 
est  She  is  a  priestess  in  the  temple  of  Pomona,  and  presents  the  worship  of  thi 
deity  in  its  most  attractive  form. 

There  is  little  Mary,  the  candy  girl,  with  her  neat  box  upon  her  arm,  and  he 
pleasant  smile,  asking  us  to  buy.  Don't  want  any.  Ah,  how  the  sweet  iko 
droops,  and  the  bright  eye  dims  at  the  word,  so  unexpected.  Mary,  give  us  e 
thy  wares;  to  restore  that  smile  were  worth  many  pennies.  Little  Mary  In 
sold  forty  cents'  worth  of  candy  to-day  I  and  the  immense  profits  go  to  suppoi 
her  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  in  affluence — with  beefsteak  at  twenty-fiv 
cents  a  pound,  and  sugar  fifteen !  But  they  live  on  the  life  of  the  tender  chili 
and  up  and  down  dark  and  dreary  steps  all  day  long,  have  her  little  feet  weaiil 
plodded,  that  they  mav  live.  Poor  little  Mary !  Bat  her  heart  knows  bu 
sorrow,  and  pocketing  her  penny  and  her  cares,  she  disappears. 

'•  Buy  any  matches  ?  "  No,  you  ragged  little  rascal ;  and  bring  not  hither  yoo 
sulphurous  fumes,  overcoming  us  as  though  tbev  were  vapory  exhalations  RtN 
Beelzebub's  kitchen  furnace.    Begone  1    But  why  the  hareh  word  ?    A  t^tm 
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to  buy  18  bad  enoagh,  withont  the  addition  of  the  nnkindness.  It  19  a  tender  and 
aeoflitjTe  mind*  and  the  severe  word  rankles  there  in  bitterness  and  sorrow.  Even 
EO^  is  his  yoang  natare  crushed  and  bleeding  beneath  this  harshness.  He  turns 
a^nray,  and  we,  half  relenting,  turn  to  call  him  back  just  as  he  disappears  down 
the  stairway.    His  eye  catches  ours.    His  thumb  is  raised  to  his  uncleanly  nose, 

his  dibits  expand,  and  his  youthful  voice  utters  its  grief  in  saying,  "Goto ," 

some  locality  beyond  our  hearing,  and  he  is  gone. 

"Xhis  moral  price  current  might  be  extended,  but  it  is  warm  weather,  and  short 
rtoriw  are  more  desirable.  When  the  fruit  season  comes,  perhaps  we  may  make 
Istrger  quotations. 

A  LAW  OF  ESOLAiVD  TO  PREVENT  STOCKS  AND  OTHER  GAMBLING. 

One  of  the  most  sensible  ideas  ever  suggested  for  preventing  stock  gambling,  or 
incJeod,  gambling  of  any  sort,  is  set  forth  by  a  recent  act  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, providing  that  the  loss  of  £oO  in  one  day  by  gaming,  or  of  more  than 
£200  in  the  year  preceding  insolvency,  shall  bar  a  bankrupt's  title  to  his  certi- 
icate.  By  the  offense  the  culprit  becomes  a  criminal^  and  is  punished,  at  the 
diaerction  of  the  commissioners,  as  though  he  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  or  mer- 
cantile misdemeanor.  One  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy  has  extended 
tbe  rule  to  time  bargains  in  stock. 

lo  a  country  where  there  is  so  much  gambling  as  our  own,  and  where  the 
baliit  of  misappropriating  funds  by  dishonest  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  gam- 
^^*^^g»  is  so  common  as  to  threaten  our  national  character,  such  a  law  could  not 
fail  to  be  productive  of  the  happiest  effects.    If  the  stock  gamblers  should  evade 
it,  it  might  at  least  be  closely  applied  to  those  who  "  buck  the  tiger"  more  di- 
rectly, and  who  frequent  the  gambling  places  which  abound  in  our  own  and 
other  cities. 

If  there  were  a  law  withholding  certain  rights  and  privileges  from  any  man 
*ho  Won  or  lost  a  certain  sum  during  the  year  by  gambling,  it  would  be  an  excel- 
tent  thing.  It  would  not  be  less  excellent  if  gambling,  or  aiding  or  abetting  in  it, 
^nether  by  faro,  roulette,  or  policy  offices,  or  by  l)eing  openly  or  secretly  inter- 
^'^d  in  such  infamous  dens,  should  utterly  disqualify  a  man  for  holding  of- 
^>  for  it  is  such  pursuits  which,  more  than  any  other,  blunt  a  man's  conscience 
^  lender  him  indifferent  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  obtains  money.  A 
^^  great  proportion  of  all  the  official  corruption  in  this  country  is  due  to  men 

^^^   l^amble,  and  who  are  corrupt  that   they  may  obtain  the  means  for  so 
*>»ug.  

THE  PALM  OIL  OF  AFRICA,  AND  THE  HOG'S  LARD  OF  THE  WEST. 

^**c  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  of  July  I,  1857,  stated  that  two  hundred  tons 

^  palm  oil  had  been  purchased  by  one  or  two  Cincinnati  star  candle  roanufac- 

wrers  during  the  month  of  June,  in  the  Kast,  (New  York,)  to  be  used  instead 

*"  **rd  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.    The  Price  Current  adds  : — "  The  cost  at 

^  ^^board  is  lOic.  per  pound,  making  the  cost,  when  laid  down  here,  not  over 

^^^1  thus  being  far  cheaper  than  lard,  from  which  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that 

^  consamption  of  lard  will  be  greatly  diminished  here,  as  well  as  at  the  East, 

'•**»c  it  remains  at  the  present  high  prices,  palm  oil,  the  products  of  the  forests  of 

•^^^ca,  being  brought  into  successful  competition  with  the  product  of  the  hog," 

^c  note  this  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  commerce,  and  an  item  for  political 
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COIFIDEJICE  IV  OJIE'S  SELF. 

Self-reliance,  or  in  other  words,  confidence  in  one's  self,  is  nsefal  in  every 
or  woman,  but  to  the  individual  embarking  in  any  commercial  enterprise  it  is  * 
quite  indespensable  requisite  to  success.  "  When/'  says  an  anonymous  writer,  **  * 
erisis  befalls  you,  and  the  emergency  requires  moral  courage  and  noble  manhoO^^ 
to  meet  it,  be  eqaul  to  the  requirements  of  the  moment,  and  raise  saperior  to  t%** 
obstacles  in  your  path.  The  universal  testimony  of  men,  whose  experience  enct-  *  7 
coincides  with  yours,  furnishes  the  consoling  reflection  that  difficulties  may  *-*^ 
ended  by  opposition.  There  is  no  blessing  equal  to  the  possession  of  a  sto'*^^ 
heart.  The  magnitude  of  the  danger  needs  nothing  more  than  a  greater  effc^'^l 
than  ever  at  your  hands.  If  you  prove  recreant  in  the  hour  of  trial,  you  are  t^^e 
worst  of  recreants,  and  deserve  no  compassion.  Be  not  dismayed  nor  unmani 
when  you  should  be  bold  and  daring,  unflinching  and  resolute.  The  cloud  wh( 
threatening  murmurs  you  hear  with  fear  and  dread,  is  pregnant  with  blessing  K^ 
and  the  frown,  whose  sternness  now  makes  you  shudder  and  tremble,  will  ere  lo^ix^ 
be  succeeded  by  a  smile  of  bewitching  sweetness  and  benignity.  Then  be  stro  v^iP 
and  manly,  oppose  equal  forces  to  open  difficulties,  keep  a  stiff  upper-lip.  %jmy^ 
trust  in  Providence.  Greatness  can  only  be  achieved  by  those  who  are  tri-^sci- 
The  condition  of  that  achievement  is  confidence  in  one's  self." 

«BIIi«D  YOUR  BUSIJVES&)' 

Dr.  E.  L.  Magoon,  whose  contributions  have  frequently  enriched  the  page^   ^^ 
the  Merchants*  Magazine^  in  a  lecture  on  the  above  maxim,  relates  the  follow: 
pertinent  anecdote ; — 


A  young  man  went  from  New  York  city  to  the  West,  where  he  commen- 
business  on  his  own  account,  and  married.    His  friends  in  the  city  were  interested 
in  his  welfare,  and  when  a  merchant  was  about  to  journey  to  the  place  where  thM^ 
Toung  man  had  located,  he  was  requested  to  visit  the  emigrant,  and  ascertain  bo^^ 
ne  lived,  what  sort  of  a  wife  he  had  chosen,  his  prospects,  &c.    Accordingly  t]»' 
New  Yorker  ascertained  the  residence  of  the  young  friend,  and  called  upon  bic^ 
quite  early  in  the  morning.    He  found  him  in  a  small  neat  cottage,  and  jo9 
taking  his  breakfast.    The  introduction  of  the  New  Yorker  to  his  wife  was  quit 
(^hand  and  unceremonious,  and  he  was  requested  to  be  seated,  and  partake  ol 
the  morning  meal.    The  young  wife  had  prepared  the  steak,  biscuit,  and  cofiee 
with  her  own  hands,  and  for  a  table  had  used  her  kneading  board,  over  which  a 
napkin  was  spread,  and  the  "  board  "  placed  on  her  lap.    The  New  Yorker  de- 
clined a  seat  at  the  table,  and  took  his  leave.    On  making  his  report  to  his  New 
York  friends  as  to  how  he  found  his  young  friend  living,  he  described  the  style  as 
^  magnificent !" — and  for  explanation  of  the  superlative  he  said,  that,  were  he  the 
owner  of  that  young  man's  furniture,  he  would  not  take  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
the  legs  of  his  table  I 

CITIUTT  AND  SUCCESS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  referring  to  the  attendance 
of  Ex-President  Yan  Buren  on  the  funeral  occasion  of  William  L.  Marcy,  who 
died  on  the  4th  of  July,  1857,  says  of  him,  that  the  same  gracious  manners,  the 
same  pleasant  address,  and  the  snme  smiling  countenance,  that  had  always  be- 
longed to  him,  are  still  his,  and  that  they  win  instantly  upon  the  admiration  of 
all  who  come  in  contact  with  him.  This  is  a  great  compliment ;  and  it  is  strange 
that  men  do  not  and  will  not  learn  the  priceless  value  of  being  civil  A  New 
York  paper  has  the  following  on  this  subject,  which,  possibly,  may  hdp  "  Yimag 
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AmeriGft"  to  see  tbe  valne  of  the  quality  we  are  speaking  of: — ^  Withio  »  few 
yoMii  a  oonple  of  gentlemen — one  of  whom  was  a  fbreigner — ^visited  the  Tarioas 
W>coinotiTe  workshops  of  Philadelphia.    They  called  at  the  most  prominent  one 
fifst,  stated  their  wishes  to  look  through  the  establishment,  and  made  some  in- 
quiries of  a  more  specific  character.    They  were  shown  through  the  premises  in 
*  very  indifrerent  manner,  and  no  special  pains  were  taken  to  give  them  any  in* 
formation  beyond  what  their  own  inquiries  drew  forth.     The  same  results  fol- 
lowed their  visits  to  the  several  larger  establishments.    By  some  means,  they  were 
mJuced  to  call  on  one  of  a  third  or  fourth  rate  character.    The  owner  was  him- 
^^f  a  workman,  of  limited  means ;   but  on  the  application  of  the  strangers,  his 
natural  urbanity  of  manner  prompted  him  not  only  to  show  all  that  he  had,  but 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  working  of  his  establishment,  and  of 
^<?  very  superior  manner  in  which  he  could  conduct  his  factory,  if  additional 
"^cilities  of  capital  were  afforded  him.    The  gentlemen  left  him,  not  only  favor- 
•"^y  impressed  towards  him,  but  with  the  fJseling  that  he  thoroughly  understood 
"^  business.    Within  a  year  he  was  surprised  with  an  invitation  to  visit  St.  Pe- 
**>^bnrg.    The  result  was  his  locomotive  establishment  was  removed  there  bodily. 
*t  Was  the  agent  of  the  Czar  who  had  called  on  him,  in  company  with  an  Ameri- 
^'^  citizen.    He  has  recently  returned,  having  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  and 
still    receives  from  his  Russian  workshops  about  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
y®***-    He  invests  his  money  in  real  estate,  and  has  already  laid  the  foundation 
^^  the  largest  fortune  of  any  private  individual  in  Philadelphia,  and  all  the  re- 
■'ilt  of  civility  to  a  couple  of  strangers." 

MOCK  AUCTIONS  15  NEW  YORK. 

The  veritable  scene  described  by  Mr.  Jones  in  the  following  interesting  adven- 
^'ir^^  is  a  store  in  Broadway  near  Warren  street — a  red  flag  flying.  The  Con- 
^cticut  Yankee  was  not  after  all  so  much  of  a  greenhorn  as  our  cotemporary  of 
^c  Tribune  seems  to  think.  At  all  events,  Jonathan  shows  his  acuteness  in 
8^ t, ting  out  of  a  scrape,  and  comes  off  whole : — 

-A  greenhorn  named  Mr.  Jones,  from  Hartford,  is  stopped  while  careering  down 
j^>>3adway  by  the  sound  of  a  stentorian  voice  from  witbm  crying  "  going."  He 
*^^&r8  the  whack  of  the  auctioneer's  mallet,  and  sees  six  genllemen  standing  round 
^  table.  "  Things  are  selling  mijjhtv  cheap  in  there,"  says  he,  and  goes  in.  Peter 
^unk  holds  a  piece  of  linen  in  his  band,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  knocking  it 
J'^n  at  six  cents  a  yard, — *'  5b^  yards,  going,  at  six  cents ! — an  awful  sacrifice." 

Seven,"  says  Jones,  "  Eight,"  says  Stool  Pigeon.  "  Nine,"  says  Jones, 
^hack  goes  the  mallet :  "  Sold,"  says  Peter.  "  Mr.  Jones,  55|  yards  of  linen,  at 
wy-oine  cents,"  touching  lightly  on  the  fifiy.  The  attentive  clerk  beckons 
*^  Jones,  who  steps  back  behind  a  mysterious  desk  with  a  screen  in  front.  Clerk 
p^ins  to  make  out  the  bill,  while  Jones  lays  down  a  five-dollar  bank  note  to  pay 
^'  the  linen  ;  the  money  goes  to  the  drawer.  Clerk  hands  Jones  the  bill,  which 
'^a  thus  :— 

_    Mr.  Jones  bought  of  Peter  Funk  551  yards  of  Irish  linen,  at  59  cents  per 
y*«Jl--«32  74."      ^  ^  ,  per 

^l^ones  opens  his  eyes  ;  clerk  points  to  the  sum,  and  holds  out  right  hand  with 
^  remark,  "  Balance,  827  74."  Jones  opens  his  mouth,  and  essays  to  speak, 
?^^  is  dumb-founded ;  he  has  heam  of  these  pesky  mock  auctions,  but  never 
^^^med  he  should  ever  blunder  into  one  in  so  respectable  a  place  as  Broud- 
^^y>  Mr.  Jones  ruminates  and  pinches  himself  to  see  if  he  is  dreaming  ;  he  is 
*^ake — he  is  in  New  York ;  Broadway.     But  Mr.  Jones,  though  green,  has 
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presence  of  mind  ;  he  forks  over  the  balance  demanded,  takes  his  linen  under  fais 
arm  and  gapes  at  the  auctioneer,  until  that  functionary  gets  nervous  and  annoances 
that  the  sale  is  adjourned  for  the  day.     Mr.  Jones  accordingly,  to  prevent  beio^ 
housed  with  the  precious  scamps,  steps  out  and  travels  towards  the  tombs,  wher€ 
he  finds  a  Metropolitan  policeman  and  tells  his  tale  of  woe.     In  a  few  moments 
the  swindling  shop  and  the  inmates,  which  meantime  have  got  under  full  headira.7 
again,  is  taken  all  aback  with  an  apparition — it  is  Mr.  Jones  with  that  ifn^Q 
under  his  arm,  and  a  person  with  a  brass  shield  on  the  lappel  of  his  coat.   Tl^e 
man  with  the  shield  takes  the  clerk  by  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  starts  him  't.-^ 
ward  the  tombs;  clerk  remonstrates — explains — exclaims,  and  so  on,  but  keerS* 
moving  up  Broadway  and  through  Chambers-street,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  co^  ** 
eludes  to  disgorge  the  $32  74 ;  which  Jones  takes,  thanks  the  officer,  and  vanish  < 
Mr.  Jones  related  these  interesting  adventures  in  person. 

FEATS  IN  NAVIGATION. 

It  will  be  recollected,  says  the   Cincinatti  Price  Current j  that  a  small 
called  the  '*  Dean  Richmond,"  having  taken  in  a  load  of  grain  at  Milwaukie     ^f 
Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  sailed  for,  and  actually  performed  the  voyage 
Liverpool,  via  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Quebec,  which  feat  produced  quite* 
sensation  in  England,  and  the  ^  Dean  Richmond"  and  her  commander  at  once 
came  famous.    This  excited  the  emulation  of  a  Captain  Crang,  owner  and  coi^* 
mander  of  a  litle  Guernsey  schooner  called  "  Madeira  Pet,"  who,  having  procured 
a  cargo  at  Liverpool,  weighed  anchor,  and  steered  for  Lake  Michigan.    She  lofl 
Liverpool  on  the  24th  of  April  last,  and  after  a  somewhat  stormy  passage  acroa* 
the  Atlantic,  arrived  at  Quebec  June  1st;  from  thence  she  was  towed  to  Moo* 
treal  and  Kingstown  ;  thence  up  I^ake  Ontario  through  the  Welland  Canal,   "^V 
Lake  Erie  to  Detroit,  where  she  lost  her  cook ;  reached  Chicago  on  the  14th     of 
July,  making  the  passage  in  eighy  days.    In  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  t-«"*P 
was  a  losing  one  of  course,  but  then  Johnny  Bull  is  now  even  with  Jonathii*'^- 
The  probability  is,  that  certain  kinds  of  produce  can  be  taken  from  the  lakes    ^^ 
England  and  elsewhere  by  this  route  to  advantage ;  but  it  is  clear,  we  thl 
goods  cannot  be  brought  from  any  foreign  port  to  the  lakes  at  anything  eq^ 
to  ordinary  freights.  

PHILOSOPHY  FOR  SPECCUTORS. 

There  is  so  much  of  true  philosophy,  which  should  be  woven  into  business  '^^^  *^* 
in  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey  to  the  > 
York  Evangelist,  that  we  may  venture,  without  apology,  to  commend  it  to 
enterprising  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine : — 

How  marvellous  has  been  the  rise  of  property  in  Chicago  I  Happening  i€^  ^ 
here  in  the  summer  of  1839,  when  the  Dearborn  reservation  was  brought  ^^\^q 
market,  I  bought  two  small  lots,  and  sold  them  seven  or  eight  years  ago  for  *'^g 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  fair  price.  Now  ^  j 
New  Richmond  Hotel,  one  of  the  finest  in  Chicago,  stands  on  the  same  pro'a^^Vj 
which  I  am  assured  would,  if  I  had  kept  it  to  this  time,  have  brought  J^l 
eighty  thousand  dollars  !  So  you  see  how  narrowly  I  have  escaped  being  a  *'^jS^ 
man,  and  rearing  my  boys,  had  they  been  young,  to  rely  upon  my  fortune,  • 
not  upon  their  own  industry,  economy,  and  good  behavior.  I  slept  upon 
premises  last  nipht,  at  a  fair  hotel  charge,  and  without  being  kept  awake  <^ 
moment  in  thinking  of  what  I  had  lost.  I  had  excellent  accommodations, 
what  could  I  ask  for  more  ?  If  the  children  of  the  proprietor,  who  bought 
land  of  me  (if  he  has  any,)  escape  with  the  great  fortune  as  safely  as  mine  b» 
done  without  it,  it  will  be  an  exception  to  the  general  experience  of  weaJt^^ 
families." 
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I  Painters  of  Mrmntain  Beauty.  By  John  Rankin,  author  of 
ones  of  Venice,"  "  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  etc,  etc  New 
Viky  &  Halsted. 

the  fourth  volume  of  the  eloquent  Oxford  Graduate's  disquisitions  on 
tDtere  in  general,  and  Turner  in  particluar.  he  discourses  of  mountains 
of  the  picturesque.  As  the  work  advances,  it  becomes  less  special 
locea  to  Turner,  less  polemic  and  dogmatic,  the  immediate  object  of 
I  having  been  accomplished  in  the  first  two  volumes  by  the  eloquent, 
ny  think,  triumphant  vindicator  of  Turner.  The  plan  of  the  work, 
3  author  confines  himself  to  a  plan,  is  to  consider  ideas  of  truth  in  art, 
auity,  and,  lastly,  ideas  of  relation — that  is — the  meaning  of  things 
1 18  the  third  branch  which  is  continued  in  the  present  volume,  and 
iog  the  relation  of  the  mountain  to  the  landscape,  Mr.  Rankin,  after 
Km  several  Turnerian  qualities,  discourses  first  of  the  firmament,  and 
dry  land  that  first  appears  of  the  materials  of  mountains,  their  sculp- 
forms,  the  mountain  glory  ond  the  mountain  ^loom.  Combined 
nore  special  discussions  which  arc  most  interesting  to  the  artist, 
inch  livelv  and  just  criticism  upon  life,  society,  and  religion,  so 
I  observation  and  information  upon  scientific  subjects,  and  particu- 
Bolog^,  the  botany,  and  mineralogy  of  the  mountain,  incidental,  yet 
eloDging  to  the  subject,  that  the  book  is  almost  equally  interesting  to 
reader.  Rankin  certainly  writes  with  a  curious  felicity  of  style, 
les  and  charms  whether  he  argue  with  or  against  you,  and,  perhaps, 
18  on  art  have  ever  attracted  greater  interest  and  attention. 

W  as  it  Isj  and  as  it  should  Be,    By  Rev.  John  Batlkt,  of  the 
uonference,  author  of  "  Confessions  of  an  Infidel."    New  Yo^k  :  M. 
L 

•oks  have  been  written  and  published  on  the  subject  of  marria^ ;  but 
m  for  more,  especially  if  they  treat  the  subject  as  Mr.  Bayley  has 
lerious,  sensible  manner.  Love  and  marriage  are  popular  subjects  of 
to  with  old  and  yonng,  and  we  think  Mr.  Bayley  is  right  in  saying  that 
roneous  notions  prevail  concerning  them.  To  correct  these  notions 
be  the  object  of  the  present  work,  which  treats  the  subject  in 
^pters,  thus  : — 1.  Nature  and  importance  of  marriage.  2.  Impru- 
1^  a  source  of  vice  and  misery.  3.  Marrying  for  beauty.  4.  Mer- 
nages.  5.  The  proper  age  for  marriage.  6.  Marrving  religiously, 
marriage.  8.  The  faithful  husband.  9.  The  faithful  wife ;  and,  10. 
f  parents. 

u  By  Jahes  William  Kimball.  12mo.,  pp.  281.  Boston :  Gould 
to. 

k  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  activity  and  en- 
ODg  the  business  circles  of  Boston.  Such  persons  are  not  too  apt  to 
eaven  ;  or,  in  the  language  of  a  Boston  journal,  they  are  *'  full  apt 
think  that  heuven  is  located  chiefly  in  State-street,  and  it  may  be  a 
rpriae  for  them  to  learn  that  one  of  their  number  has  made  discoveries 
lere."  The  author  invites  his  fellow-citizens  to  a  rational  considera- 
itare  state  of  blessed  existence.  **  It  is  surely  not  unwise  to  think  of 
ire  concerning  its  conditions,  to  get  understanding  of  its  merchandise, 
e  our  arrangement  to  la^  up  treasure  there."  The  book  "  was  writ- 
(MB,  who,  like  the  writer,  never  have  an  unmortgaged  hour,"  since 
rof  serious  thinking  is  possible,  even  to  those  who  seldom  know  an 
m  from  the  urgency  of  business." 
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4.-— A  Half 'Century 
its  origin,  its  course 
of  Massachusetts 
Boston  :  Crosby 

This  volume  contains  seven  essays,  which  were  originally  published  in  tie 
Christian  Examiner^  one  of  the  best  conducted  literary  and  religious  review*  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  now  just  fifty  years  since  the  Unitarian  Con- 
troversy commenced  in  Massachusetts.  •*  between  two  parties  who  heH  by  i 
relation  of  mutual  interest,  because  they  constituted  together  the  old  Conpe^ir 
tional  body,  and  who  were  brought  into  antagonism  because  they  were  divided 
by  a  serious  issue  in  matters  of  Christian  doctrine."  The  snbjecU  discmsed,  and 
which  piTtain  to  the  oriuin,  cause,  and  permanent  topics  of  tfiis  controversy,  are 
thus  enumerated  in  the  table  of  contents  :— Unitarianism  and  Orthodoxy  on  the 
Nature  and  State  of  man  ;  the  same  on  God  and  Christ :  on  the  Atonement ; 
on  the  Scriptures  ;  Relations  of  Reason  and  Faith  :  and  the  New  Theology.  To 
these  we  have  an  appendix,  containing  much  matter  bearing  upon  themes  treated 
in  the  text.  Mr.  Ellis  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  conservative  portion  of 
Unitarian  Congregational ists.  He  is  an  accept(.nl  preacher,  and  more  than  an 
ordinarily  able  writer.  To  those  who  desire  to  possess  a  clear  account  of  the 
controversy  in  question,  we  can  recommend  the  present  work  as  the  best  of  the 
class  perliaps,  that  has  yet  Inen  published,  and  (piite  as  free  as  roost  works  of 
the  ckss  are  from  sectarian  illiberality.     Mr.  Ellis  is  a  Christian  gentleman. 

5-— Poems,  Original  and  Translated.    By  William  W.  Caldwkll.    18mo.,  pp- 
276.     Boston  :  James  Munroe  Jc  Co. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  volume  is  unknown  to  us,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear in  Griswold's  Poets  of  America.     Modesty,  the  usual  accoropanimeot  oj 
genius,  undoubtedly  tende<l  to  the  concealment  of  his  "  light  under  a  bushel.' 
If  we  err  not  in  judgment,  we  should  say  that  the  collection  in  this  volume  po*" 
sessed  more  merits  than  the  productions  of  some  btater-known  bards  of  Amerlc»" 
The  songs  and  sentimental  pieces  are  smooth,  chaste,  and  musical,  and  the  ve^' 
sifioation  easy  and  natural.     The  translations  from  Hebel  and  other  Germ**^ 
pcKjts  wliioh  occupy  the  pa^^es  of  nearly  one-halfthe  volume,  will  not  loose  by  coi 


declaration  of  another  poet,  that 


^— "  When  the  wins  of  po««y  dcMond  to  trade, 
Their  lays  are  «ear,  their  former  laurcU  fade.*' 

and  we  would  not  advise  Mr.  Caldwell  to  "  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name ;" 
tlie  fortune  of  trade  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  incompatable  with  the  fame  of 
poet. 

6. — Memoir  of  Rev.  Henry  Bacon,    By  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bacon.    12mo.,  pp.  361^-^ 

Best  on  :  Abel  Tompkins. 

AVe  have  ever  regarded  well-written  biography  as  not  only  the  most  interest   ^ 
ing,  but  instructive  reading  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,  and  the  best  biog--*^ 
raphers  those  who  deduce  from  the  private  diaries  and  letters  of  the  subjectSi^ 
the  material,  or,  in  other  words,  permit  him  to  sjKMik  for  himself.    The  prcsen^^ 
memoir  is  of  this  class ;  the  writer  has,  with  all  the  devotion  of  an  affectionate^ 
and  sensible  wife,  woven  together  a  beautiful  and  instructive  biography,  fillin^tf 
up  the  chasms  with  just  enough  to  complete  the  grouping  of  incidents  and  chir^^ 
racter.     Mr.  Bacon  was  a  clergyman  of  the  denomination  known  as  •*  Univer-**' 
salists,"  but  his  labors  were  not  coutincd  to  the  pulpit.    He  edited  the  Ltidies^ 
Repository  for  twenty  years,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  leading  religious  ai^ 
well  as  literary  periotlicals  of  the  day    .It  is  well  and  tru.y  remarked  of  him,  tbat^ 
he  traveled  into  other  regions  of  science  and  literature,  and  that  he  could  writs 
upon  commerce,  law.  medicine,  and  history  intelligently.     Many  a  maxim  or 
moral  of  trade  from  his  versatile  pen,  has  found  its  way  into  the  pages  of  thr 
Merchant*'  Magazine. 
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'7>me2s  and  Seaearehes  in  Chdldsea  and  Susiana ;  with  an  aooount  of  £x- 

cavations  at  Warka,  the  "Erech"  of  Nimrod,  and  Shush,  '*Skushan  tho 

I'alace  "  of  Esther,  in  1849-S2,  under  the  orders  of  Major-General  Sir  W.  F. 

Williams,  of  Kara,  Bart.,  K.  C.  B.,  M.  1'.,  and  also  of  the  Assyrian  Excavation 

Tund  iu  1853-4.     By  William  Kexnett  Loftus,  F.  O.  S.    bvo.,  pp.  436. 

INew  York ;  Robert  Carter  &  Brotliers. 

Although  this  volume  does  not  chronicle  the  discovery  of  Bculptureil  palaces, 
such  as  tbe  sister-land  of  Assyria  has  yielded,  yet  it  comprises  accounts  of  cities, 
exIsUag  centuries  before  the  greatness  of  Nineveh  rose  to  astonish  the  h^tcrn 
^^orld,  and  of  sites  containing  the  funereal  remains  and  relics  of  primeval  races. 
^r.  Loftus,  after  having  cast  a  passing  glance  at  Babylon  and  N  ineveh,  boldly 
Btrack  a  route  hitherto  untrodden  by  European  travel,  against  the  earnest  re- 
monstrance of  the  native  authorities,  through  the  wild  hordes  of  the  Mesr)potamia, 
until  he  arrived  at  the  profound  desolation  of  the  ruins  of  Warka.    This  place  is 
i^^oiTtained  to  be  one  of  the  hamlets  of  the  hunting  ground  of  Nimrod,  ((lenesis, 
x>  1(^12,)  which  formed  the  germ  of  the  monarchies  of  Assyria  and  Chaldnsa. 
Its  desolation  and  solitude  are  described  by  Mr.  Loftus  as  incomparably  surpass- 
ing all  that  he  elsewhere  witnessed.    *'  There  is  no  life  for  miles  arouml.    No 
river  glides  in  grandeur  at  the  base  of  its  mounds ;  no  green  date  groves  llonrish 
^^^  its  ruins.     The  jackal  and  the  hyaena  appear  to  shun  the  dull  aspect  of  its 
tembd.    The  king  of  birds  never  hovers  over  the  deserted  waste.    A  blade  of 
p^sa  or  an  insect  finds  no  existence  there."     In  this  and  neighboring  spots  Mr. 
I^ftQs  made  extensive  excavations  ;  with  the  results  therefrom  he  loaded  a  cjuple 
^^  ships,  and  descended  to  Bussorah  ;  whence  they  departed  for  the  British  Mu- 
^m.    He  then  started  on  a  new  pilgrimage,  seeking  for  the  ancient  capital  of 
Persia,  where  by  tratlition  Daniel  had  his  tomb,  and  where  Esther  attained  a 
^owu.    The  discoveries  which  he  made  at  Shush,  are  equally  interesting  in  a 
biblical,  as  well  as  in  an  historical  sense,  for  they  identify,  beyond  reach  of  cavil, 
J^  exact  position  of  "  Shushan  the  palace  "  where  the  events  recorded  in  tho 
^k  of  lather  took  place,  and  settle  many  difficult  questions  connected  with  the 


»  narrative 

r  Qis  journey  and  adventures,  and  his  descriptions  of  men  and  places,  are  full  of 
^'^tereat.  The  work  is  finely  executed,  and  furnished  with  numerous  majis  and 
*pl?nivin^  Those  who  have  read  with  pleasure  the  work  of  Layard,  will  gladly 
^t4iin  this  work  of  Mr.  Loftus,  which  treats  of  even  an  earlier  antiquity. 

*"•"— ^TAc  CoUon  Planters'  Manual ;   being  a  compilation  of  Facts  from  the  best 


,-,   TTie  title-page  gives  a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  contents  of  this  volume. 
■^  "ie  book  is  a  compilation,  and  as  the  author  says  "  it  makes  no  pretensions  what- 


^<525  to  1850,  is  copieti  entire.    Mr.  l)e  Bow  CDpied  the  same  paper  in  his  ••  In- 
^*"^tfial  Biffionrces  "  without  making  the  slightest  acknowledgment  to  the  original 
^'Xie  of  publication.     The  book  will  be  interesting  and  useful  to  the  cotton 
P'^^iter,  and  will  answer  well  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the  general  reader. 

^' — The  Mother's  Handbook:  A  Guide  in  tho  care  of  young  children.    By  Ejo- 

^ABD  H.  Parkbr,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Children's  Department  of  the 

^«iiiilt  Dispensary,  etc.  etc.    l*2mo.,  pp.  250.    New  York  :  Kdward  P.  Allen. 

l^T.  Parker  commences  with  the  C4ire  of  the  child  before  its  birth,  and  at  its 

j^,  and  carries  the  mother  through  all  the  ei)ochs  of  infancy  to  the  sixth  year. 

^^  18  designed  to  give  to  the  mother  just  that  information  which  she  needs  as  a 

^^ther,  w\  not  that  which  will  make  her  believe  that  she  can  do  without  a  phy- 

*^^n  when  her  child  is  sick.     It  is  a  beautifully  printed  book,  highly  creditable 

^  Mr.  Allen,  the  young  publisher. 
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10. — The  Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  By  Samuel  M.  Siircwt, 
A.  Mm  author  of  the  "  Court  and  Reign  of  Catherine  II.,"  "  Emperor  Nicho- 
las I.,"  **  Memorable  Scenes  in  French  History."  12mo.,  pp.  408.  Boston 
and  Chicago  :  L.  P.  Crown  &  Co. 

The  reading  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Smucker  for  several  popular  poblio- 
tions  of  an  historical  and  biographical  character.    Beside  the  cumbersome  tvA 
diffuse  memoir  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton,  and  the  small,  meagre  work  of  Dt« 
litniwick,  we  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  other  reliable  memoir  of  !•• 
markable  incidents  of  Hamilton's  career.    It  is  well,  and  we  believe  truly,  rfr 
marked  by  the  author  of  the  present  work,  that  few  men  have  lived  whose  vi^ 
tucs  wore  so  transcendant,  whose  motives  were  so  disinterested,  whose  usefttlntfi 
was  so  extensive  and  so  permanent,  yet  against  whom  the  envious,  the  malicio«i8» 
fabricated  so  many  baseless  and  absurd  slanders.    As  time  recedes,  his  character 
shines  brighter,  and  the  false  and  erroneous  impressions  which  once  existed  w 
regard  to  his  political  principles  and  personal  qualities,  have  in  a  measure  be- 
come rectified.    Remembering  the  severe  order  given  by  Cromwell  to  the  limocr 
who  executed  his  portrait,  to  paint  him  as  be  was,  and  not  to  omit  the  parts 
which  embellished  his  stern  visage,  Mr.  Smucker  has  not  overlooked  to  note  the 
real  defects  in  Hamilton's  character.    The  fact  that  Hamilton  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  Washington,  is  enough  to  endear  his  name  to  every  honest,  patriotic 
American.    The  author  regards  him  as  second  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymeu. 
The  publication  of  so  complete  and  satisfactory,  yet  succint  and  popular  a  liw 
of  Hamilton,  supplies  a  want  in  our  historical  and  biographical  literature  long 
felt  by  a  large  portion  of  the  reading  public.     His  name  and  character  would   ^ 
worthy  themes  for  a  Bancroft,  Everett,  Prescott,  or  any  of  the  emineDt  biog- 
raphers of  the  immortal  Washington. 

11. — America  and  Europe,  By  Adam  G.  Dk  Gurowski.  12mo..  pp.  411.    N«* 
York  :  D.  Appleton  i  Co. 

The  best  books,  that  is,  the  most  philosophical  publications  pertainiDg  to  tte 
United  States  of  America,  have  either  been  originally  written  in  other  than  "tJ* 
English  language,  or  emanated  from  the  French  or  German  mind.    We  meap  ^ 
this,  essays  touching  the  genius  of  our  political,  civil,  or  religious  institution*- 
The  present  work,  as  the  name  of  its  author  indicates,  is  the  production  ofT^ 
intelligent  and  educated  foreigner.    Without  professing  to  accept  the  varied 
speculations  of  A.  G.  De  Gurowski,  we  may  say  that  he  has  embraced  in  i*"* 
view  a  scries  of  well  considered  ideas,  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attentioa  o^ 
that  increasing  class  of  minds  who  are  desirous  of  solving  the   problem  (^ 
American  and  European  civilization.    The  work  is  divided  into  thirteen  cbip^ 
ters,  the  scope  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  titles,  viz. :  Population,  Baoes^  ^ 
Character,  Democracy,  Self-Government,  Slavery  Manifold  Destiny,  Foreigi^ 
Element,  PMucation,  the  Press,  the  Pulpit,  the  American  Mind,  Customs,  Habitat 
Manners,  etc.,  Country  and  City.    The  author  regards  the  social  and  historical 
stand  points  reached  by  America,  as  having  solved  several  problons,  which  ap  to 
this  time  have  been  dbtinctly  regarded  as  nearly,  if  not  quite,  "  indiasolnble." 

12.— TAc  Stitrtf  of  a  Pocket  Bible,  with  illustrations.    New  York:  Wiley  k 
Halsted. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  story,  something  on  the  pba 
of  the  Adventures  of  a  Piece  of  Money^  we  have  forgotten  whether  of  a  ^ny  or 
guinea.  The  story  of  the  Pocket  Bible  commences  with  its  first  possession  by  a 
child,  and  passes  through  a  ^resA,  variety  of  hands  and  usage,  sometimes  pfeip 
santly  located,  and  at  others  in  uncomfortable  places,  in  scenes  of  sorrow  and 
joy,  in  the  desolate  and  in  the  happy  home,  sometimes  read,  and  others  doomed 
to  perpetual  silence,  by  the  bed-siae  of  the  dying,  and  at  another  on  the  table  of 
the  relentless  creditor.  Through  all  its  changes  it  imparts  its  precepts  and 
parables  of  piety  and  humanity.  It  is,  we  repeat,  an  interesting  and  instnictive 
story,  well  calculated  to  impart  useful  lessons  to  those  who  would  be  amoaed  and 
instructed  by  the  simple  narrative  of  its  peregrinations. 
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tdUnoi,  the  Prison,  and  (he  Poor-House.  A  Plea  for  Hamanity, 
be  demaDds  of  Christianity  in  behalf  of  the  criminal  and  perishing 
\j  G.  W.  QuiNBT.  12mOv  pp.  326.  Cincinnati :  G.  W.  Qninby. 
(L  Tompkins. 

r  believes  the  world  has  advanced  in  its  humanity,  bat  that  there  is 
I  greater  advancement,  and  he  writes  under  the  conviction,  obtained 
;  personal  investigation  in  jails,  and  prisons,  among  prisoners,  and 
moDg  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  unfortunate,  that  the  Christian 
Brned  too  generally  by  revenge,  and  too  little  by  the  spirit  of  true 
rhe  results  of  these  investigations  he  has  presented  to  the  reader  in 
fork  in  a  clear  and  convincing  light.  His  arguments,  drawn  from 
e  aouroe,  against  the  infliction  of  Uie  death  penalty,  though  not  new, 
1  with  great  force  and  clearness.  This  philosophy  is  based  on  fact. 
18  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  the  growth  and  pro^tiss  of 
id  the  ffallows,  are  discussed  in  their  varied  bearings.  The  second 
ed  to  the  prison  and  the  criminal,  and  the  third  to  the  alms-house. 
end  the  work  as  one  eminently  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
cnlated  to  promote  the  best  and  truest  development  of  humanity. 

^Umence,  The  Speeches  of  the  Celebrated  Irish  Orators,  Philips, 
id  Grattan.  To  which  is  added  the  powerful  appeal  of  Robert  £m- 
I  doee  of  his  trial  for  high  treason.  Selected  by  A  Mkmbeb  of  thi 
y  pp.  548.    Boston  :  Patrick  Donahoe. 

ne  opens  with  a  preface  to  the  speeches  of  Charles  Philips,  delivered 
1  various  public  occasions,  and  a  letter  to  George  IV.,  which  cover 
and  eighty  pages  of  the  volume.  It  is  a  reprint  of  the  only  edition 
he  world  in  authentic  form."  We  have  next  in  order  the  **  Speeches 
I  Hon.  John  Philpot  Curran,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,"  b^ln- 
i  179,  and  ending  on  page  477.  The  third  part  of  the  volume  is 
tie  "  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan."  There  are  at- 
e  oi)eninff  of  each  orator  explanatory  and  critical  prefaces,  and  the 
8  with  the  memorable  and  patriotic  speech  of  Emmet,  as  delivered 
m  House,  Dublin,  before  Lord  Norbury.  This  work  furnishes  some 
pecimens  of  true  Irish  eloquence  in  our  language. 

f  not  Generally  Known,    A  popular  hand-book  of  facts  not  readily 
in  literature,  history,  and  science.    Edited  by  David  A.  Wills, 
'*  Knowledge  is  Power,"  '*  Familiar  Science,"  etc    12mo.y  pp.  432. 
k :  D.  Appleton  k  Co. 

i  has  been  quite  successful  in  the  compilation  of  useful  and  popular 
I  Toluroe  contains  a  good  number  of  items  curious  and  useful, 
MD  the  broad  fields  of  literature,  history,  and  science,  which  are  not 
encyclopedias  and  ordinary  hand-books.  The  various  matters  are 
r  six  general  departments,  embracing  in  their  scope  language,  man- 
8,  history,  geography  and  statistics,  the  physical  sciences,  arts,  and 
ae. 

U»^  Intellectual  Philosophy ;  designed  for  a  Text-Book  and  for  Private 
By  Hubbard  Winslow,  author  of  Philosophical  Traits,  Social 
Duties,  Young  Man's  Aid,  etc.    12mo.,  pp.  415.    Boston :  Hickling, 
hewer. 

idition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1852,  and  the  second  in  1854. 
mow  how  many  copies  have  been  published,  but  if  the  circulation  of 
re  measured  by  its  merits,  we  should  say  the  number  would  be  large. 
hink  with  Pope,  that  '*  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  will 
reatise  valuable  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  that  study.  It  seems 
the  author  has  rendered  his  statements  and  discussions  as  thorough, 
d  condensed  as  the  nature  of  the  work  would  admit.  Technical  terms 
folded,  and  quotations  from  foreign  languages  are  introduced  only  in 
he  auUior  has,  we  think,  succeeded  in  bis  aim  of  bringing  every 
hoB  book  within  the  apprehension  of  all  who  are  accoBtomea  to  reflect. 
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17. — Priesthood  and  Clergy  unknoum  to  Christianity ;  or,  the  Cbnit 
manity  of  Oo-equd  Brethren.  A  Cauto.  By  Campaginator.  12mo 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippencott  k  Co. 

The  author  of  this  work  does  not  deny  "  a  divine  priesthood  in  Ch 
spiritual  priesthood"  as  pertaining  to  his  {X'opie.  But  he  denies  the  es 
any  other,  and  '*  goes  against  all  priesthood  and  elergy  visibly  and  etc 
bodied  in  a  distinct  class  or  caste."  He  brings  and  weaves  '*  tm 
whatever  quarter  would  yield  it,  a  mass  of  evidence  to  tlie  nnlity  of  t 
tion  between  clergy  and  laity" — a  distinction  which  he  regards  aa 
effects  upon  the  interior  life  of  the  Church.  The  author's  views  are  c 
distinctly  enunciated  and  sustained. 

18. — Rosella  of  Laconia;  or,  Legends  of  the  White  Mountains  and  M' 
ing  Buy.  By  J.  W.  Scribner,  M.  D.  l*2mo.,  pp.  490.  Bosta 
FnAch  &  Co. 

The  principal  scenes  in  these  legends,  we  are  told  by  the  author,  n 
thy  of  credence,  are  for  the  most  part  authenticated  historical  facts, 
feature  of  the  work  is  to  show  how  unjustly  the  Indian  has  been  chec 
possessions  and  drove  from  the  honored  graves  of  his  fathers,  how  he 
avenge  his  wrongs  by  taking  the  lives  of  his  oppressors.  It  is  an  \ 
book,  and  the  legends  it  contains  arc  well  calculated  to  amuse  readers 

19. — Hand  Btioks  fur  Home  Lnprorement.  No.  1,  How  to  Write ;  N 
to  Talk.    12mo.,  pp.  15C,  156.    New  York  :  Fowler  &  Wells. 

Two  very  ckvcrly  prepared  manuals  for  popular  instruction.  Ii 
talk,''  we  have  directions  for  acquiring  a  ^animal  ical,  easy,  and  grace 
speaking,  conversation,  &c.  Several  hundred  errors  in  speaking,  arc  p 
and  corrected.  "  How  to  write  "  embraces  kinds  of  penmanship,  pracl 
for  literary  composition  in  general,  and  epostolary  and  newspaper  w. 
proof  correcting  in  particular,  &c.  Forms  for  letters  of  every  discript 
troduced. 

20. — Scandal.    By  Mrs  J.  T.  Brckford.    12mo.,  pp.  394.    Boston : 
Clark  &  Brown. 

The  author,  while  she  has  one  object,  a  large  circulation  for  her  " 
claims  a  higher,  holier  motive,  paramount  to  all  pecuniary  or  selfish  e 
Birc  to  embody  *'  Scandal "  and  set  it  before  the  world  us  it  is,  the  mc 
of  all  evils  ;  and  at  the  same  time  place  in  contrast  its  great  conquei 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  good.  To  upraise  the  undeservedly  fallen,  and 
sitters  upon  stolen  thrones  feel  their  false  position,  constitute  a  then 
Beckford's  inspiration.     It  is  a  good  one,  and  we  hope  it  may  prove 

21.— ne  War-Trail;  or  the  Hunt  of  the  Wild  Horse.  A  liomai 
Prairie.  By  Capt  Mayne  Reid,  author  of  the  "  Hunters*  Feast 
Hunters,"  *•  Rifle  Rangers,"  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  489.  New  York  :  ] 
De  Witt. 

As  a  writer  of  "  half-wild,  half-civilized,  half-hunter,  half-military  ocl 
Capt.  Reid  has  no  equal.     His  stvle  is  emphatically  his  own,  and  bis 
or  romances,  find  captivated  readers  among  all  ages.     1'he  "  War-' 
been  pronounced  by  some  to  be  the  best  from  his  prolific  pen.     We 
sure  it  will  be  gratefully  received  by  all  who  have  read  his  previous  pi 
The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  with  original  desings  engraved  by  ] 

22. — The  Border  Rocer,  By  Emerson  Bennett.  r2mo.,  pp.  524.  Phi 
T.  B,  Peterson. 

The  other  works  of  Emerson  Bennett  viz.,  Pioneer's  Daughter.  CI; 
land,  Viola,  The  Forged  W  ill,  Kllcn  Norbury,  Bride  of  the  Wilden 
Clarrndi.>n.  end  the  Heiress  of  JJellefonte,  and  Walde-AVarren,  all  pa 
Mr.  Peterson,  have  had  an  extensive  circulution,  and  enjoy  a  wide 
aroon?  the  lovers  of  stirring  romance,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  '•  Bord 
which  is  equal  to  the  best  of  the  author's  previously  published  works, 
with  similar  success. 
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Art.  I.— EXPORT  TRADE  OF  SOUTHERN  RUSSIA. 

In  a  previous  article  on  the  "  Commerce  of  Southern  Russia,"  we  indi- 
cated the  leading  features  of  the  subject,  and  aifforded  full  information, 
Bot  only  as  to  the  resources  of  the  several  regions  comprehended  in  this 
division,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  different  branches  of  commerce 
carried  on,  but  likewise  the  modes  by  which  these  were  upheld  and  con- 
ducted, and  the  means  by  which  this  commerce,  under  its  present  restric- 
tions, was  to  be  sustained  and  extended.  We  now  come  to  the  speciali- 
ties of  the  export  trade,  which  will  conclude  our  notice  of  Southern 
Russia.  And  first,  as  to  the  trade  in  grain,  in  which  Russia  is  so  largely 
car  competitor ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  beyond  the  statistics  afforded 
^7  the  Treasury  Department,  so  little  information  exists.  As  to  any  his- 
torical notice,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  consumption  of  grain,  conse- 
Wnt  on  the  opening  of  the  Black  Sea,  has  contributed  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  the  peopling  of  the  vast  steppes  of  Russia.  As  province 
^r  province  has  been  ^ded  to  Russia,  the  surplus  produce  of  the  dis- 
tncto  has  found  its  way  by  this  new  outlet. 

Singularly  enough,  it  is  from  the  Russian  ports  on  the  Baltic  that,  du- 
'J^g  the  present  century,  the  largest  amount  of  grain  has  been  drawn  by 
tnose  coantries  that  are  its  chief  consumers.  England,  France,  Spain, 
**^d  Portugal,  as  well  as  Sweden  and  Norway,  have  resorted  thither  for 
ypplies,  as  well  as  to  the  north  of  Germany  and  to  the  Polish  provinces, 
^c  show  the  influence  of  legislation,  in  olden  times,  upon  this  trade,  we 
5*y  remark  that,  forty-four  years  ago,  England  imported  grain  from  the 
Baltic  ports  of  Russia  to  the  value  merely  of  a  million  dollars,  and  that, 
^Mer  the  encouragement  afforded,  this  amount  rose  in  the  course  of  four 
y^ars  to  twenty  million  dollars,  whilst  subsequently  it  was  so  influenced 
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by  the  policy  of  the  home  government,  that  a  law  made  to  regulate  H 
was  found  to  operate  to  its  entire  prohibition.     As  England,  bowever, 
oonld  not  dispense  with  foreign  grain,  she  had  to  content  berself  with  t 
ffraduated  duty,  up  to  the  time  when  the  com  laws  were  abolished.    France 
has  a  graduated  duty,  designed  to  act  as  a  prohibition,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  home  industry  when  grain  is  below  a  certain  price.     As  to  im- 
portations of  Russian  grain  in  the  north  of  Europe,  we  may  remark  that 
a  check  was  long  given  to  it  by  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato,  an  influence  that  operated  for  a  time  quite  as  powerfully  as  the 
supplies  obtained  for  Europe  from  the  exportations  from  this  country,  the 
West  Indies,  and  South  America.    In  all  countries,  indeed,  to  which  tbeiQ 
cultivation  of  grain  is  adapted,  may  be  paid  to  have  increased  the  product  _ 
though  we  ourselves  have  doubtless  advanced  in  the  largest  ratio. 

"We  have  already  adverted  to  the  capabilities  of  Moldavia  and  Walli^ 
chia.     The  product  of  these  principalities  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  cocr^ 
■umptiou  of  Turkey.     Marseilles,  Trieste,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Malta,  coi^ 
tend  together  for  supplies  from  this  quarter,  where  grain  may  be  obtaine 
if  the  customer  has  ready  cash,  on  more  liberal  conditions  than  at  Ode&«?=^ 
The  rivalry  offered  by  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  may  serve  to  supply^ 
motive  to  the  action  of  Russia,  in  seeking  to  subordinate  these  regions 
her  own  sway.     The  amount  of  grain  furnished  by  Southern  Russia 
yond  Gibraltar  is  comparatively  insignificant  when  brought  into  vi  -^i 
with  the  amount  supplied  to  Turkey  and  the  Archipelago.     The  increa9s.«( 
production  of  corn  in  Europe,  and  a  diminished  monetary  circulation,  1  las 
had  the  etl'ect  of  still  further  increasing  the  disparity,  though  the  est.^^- 
lishment  of  a  British  Bank  at  Constantinople,  and  the  more  ready  m&s^na 
that  will  be  afforded,  when  the  ports  are  furnished  with  foreign  conftul^ 
of  obtaining  correct  information  as  to  the  yield  and  of  equalizing  pricey 
will  doubtless  operate  to  prevent  supplies  from  centering  so  much  in  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Archipelago,  and  expediting  their 
shipment  direct  for  Europe.     As  to  comparative  prices :  hard  wheat  U 
usually  one  to  two  roubles  dearer  than  soft ;  rye  is,  in  good  years,  about 
half  the  price  of  the  latter ;  barley  and  oats  sometimes  fetch  the  sam^ 
price  as  rye.     Graduating  the  expense  of  carriage,  the  medium  price  <pv 
wheat  cannot  be  said  to  yield  the  grower  any  Targe  profit    Still,  pro^ 
yided  only  that  prohibitory  laws  and  high  duties  do  not  fetter  the  trader 
Southern  Russia  will  always  be  able  to  undersell  in  all  the  other  countrie 
of  Europe.    Still,  the  scarcity  of  articles  of  import  will,  for  a  long  tin: 
to  come,  be  a  very  efficient  check  on  large  exportations  beyond  the  He 
iterranean.     Russia,  foreseeing  this,  and  partly  under  the  pressure  of  o 
ward  circumstances,  has  come  to  relax  those  regulations  which  had 
the  effect  of  discouraging  foreign  tastes  in  her  own  people,  which  ooi 
tute  amidst  a  population  the  great  stimulant  to  the  import  trade. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  divisions  of  hard  and  soft  wheat' 
one  is  sown  in  spring,  the  other  in  autumn.     Hard  wheat  only  is  g 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Don  Gov 
Its  quality  in  these  parts  is  superior  to  any  other,  and  is  in  great  d' 
among  confectioners.    The  summer  wheat,  besides  being  cultiva 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  produced  in  all  the  regions  roi 
Sea  of  Azof,  and  finds  an  outlet  at  Taganrog.    The  principal  po 
the  soft  wheat  shipped  at  Taganrog  is  furnished  along  the  line  off 
caaaua.    Under  the  inducement  of  high  prices,  wheat  has  occasio 
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t  Odessa  from  tbe  Volga,  but,  commonly,  all  the  produce  of  the 
'  watered  by  tbe  Mediterranean  is  exported  by  way  of  St.  Peters- 
Owing  to  tbe  low  standard  of  agricultural  labor,  sucb,  for  instance, 
•hing  upon  unpaved  floors,  tbe  wheat  of  Southern  Russia  is  often 
xed  with  bits  of  earth.  The  other  sorts  of  grain,  as  regards  the 
trade,  are  of  little  importance.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bush- 
ye  flour  arrive  annually  at  Rostow,  by  the  Don,  both  for  govern- 
ad  private  account,  but  the  whole  quantity  thus  brought  is  usually 
jed  by  the  government  for  the  use  of  the  army  and  navy.  Thus 
y  at  Sebastopol  and  at  Nicolaieff^  draw  considerable  quantities  of 
n  Southern  Russia.  Oats  and  barley,  also,  are  almost  altogether 
or  internal  consumption.  Barley  is  also  a  principal  article  of  pro- 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  where  it  is  used  in  lieu  of  oats,  which 
little  cultivated,  except  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  former 
«.  The  lower  classes  live  exclusively  on  maize,  of  which  they 
sort  of  hasty  pudding,  called  mamaliga.  This  article,  also,  as  well 
ich  beans,  serves  to  swell  the  exports  of  the  two  countries.  Peas 
3nch  beans  are  chiefly  in  request  in  the  Mediterranean  ports ;  the 
however,  of  these  articles  from  Odessa  is  very  moderate.  Consid- 
be  difference  in  bulk  between  flour  and  wheat,  it  is  very  remarkable 
e  export  of  the  former  article  from  Odessa,  both  as  compared  with 
er  and  in  itself,  is  very  slight  AVe  understand,  however,  that  an 
ms  mill  is  now  in  course  of  constniction  in  that  neighborhood, 
will  eflfectually  turn  the  tables  in  favor  of  flour,  and  give  great  fa- 
to  merchants  having  occasion  to  make  shipments  of  grain,  either 
Black  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean.  Hitherto,  the  shipowners,  whose 
s  it  has  been  to  bring  corn  from  all  quarters  to  Trieste,  Leghorn, 
and  Marseilles,  the  great  marts  of  Southern  Europe,  have  been 
;  with  almost  any  rate  of  freight ;  to  the  extent  that  their  cargoes 
flour,  they  will  be  enabled  to  make  a  good  average  profit. 
'Jiases  of  corn  are  effected  both  on  the  spot  where  it  is  grown  and 
markets.  The  former  method  is  practiced  in  all  the  small  places 
;ulators,  who  are  possessed  only  of  a  limited  capital  themselves, 
ing  the  country,  and  making  advances  to  the  grower  upon  tbe  en- 
larvest.  This  mode  of  business  is  generally  attended  with  great 
specially  in  countries  where  good  faith  rarely  exists ;  but,  never- 
,  the  profits  accruing  from  it  are  very  considerable.  At  Odessa  and 
og  purchases  are  made  ordinarily  on  the  sj)ot,  and  these  are  the 
aces  where  stocks  are  kept  constantly  on  hand.  The  warehouses  of 
are  capable  of  containing  millions  of  bushels ;  the  buildings  are 
e,  and  rent  is  moderate.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  purchases  of 
»ntinue  to  be  made  as  long  as  the  roads  are  pas.sable,  and  as  long 
cattle  employed  in  the  carriage  of  it  can  find  pasturage  on  the 

south  of  Europe  is  much  less  rich  in  capital  than  the  north,  and  the 
rce  of  Southern  Russia,  which  is  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the 
8  of  the  Archipelago  and  the  Mediterranean,  is  deficient  in  this  most 
int  particular.  The  greater  part  of  the  merchants  in  the  Russian 
re  Greeks  and  Italians ;  they  have  brought  rather  their  industry  and 
mnections,  than  any  great  amount  of  money.  As  long  as  the  trade  was 
d  to  the  exportation  of  corn,  a  small  capital  sufficed,  because  the 
were  made  on  the  spot,  or  in  the  country,  against  advances  of 
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inconsiderable  amount ;  and  although  the  merchants  might  often  require 
large  sums  to  enable  them  to  buy  any  very  great  quantities  of  grain  for 
ready  money,  their  operations  were  never  very  protracted,  and  they  could 
easily  reimburse  themselves  for  the  sums  advanced.  Other  branches  of 
industry,  however,  such  as  wool  and  tallow,  require  heavy  advances  to  the 
growers  for  periods  of  seven  to  eight  months. 

The  capital  destined  for  the  grain  trade  necessarily  lies  idle  for  many 
months  in  the  year — that  which  is  otherwise  employed  is  in  constant  cir- 
culation.    It  is  evident  that  the  employment  even  of  large  capital  cannot 
extend  it.     It  is  the  same  with  all  articles  which,  like  corn,  represent  a 
small  value  in  a  large  bulk ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  value  of  an  article 
increases,  and  its  bulk  diminishes,  the  influence  of  capital  is  augmented. 
We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  advances  which  the  merchants  of 
Odessa  make  to  the  tallow  melters,  advances  which  are  not  more  than  the 
third  or  the  half  of  the  cost,  but  which  absorbs  the  whole  amount  of 
capital,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  divert  the  article  from  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic,  and  attract  it  to  Odessa.     It  is  the  same  with  other  com- 
modities ;  but  the  thin^  becomes  impracticable  with  articles,  which,  from 
their  bulk,  would  entail  great  expenses  of  carriage.     Hence,  it  is  easy  to- 
conceive  that  so  long  as  the  expenses  of  carriage  do  not  present  any  ob- 
stacle, the  domain  of  the  commerce  of  the  southern  ports  will,  by  degrees,^ 
extend  itself  into  the  interior  from  the  very  effect  of  capital.     The  neces — 
sary  result  of  the  advantageous  employment  of  capital  in  the  south  o^ 
Russia,  is  to  attract  it  thither,  and  its  increase  is  already  very  visible,  es — 
pecifilly  at  Odessa.     The  variety  of  export  articles  offers  more  chances  tc^ 
capitalits  and  to  speculators,  because  if  one  article  be  wanting,  others  stiLi 
present  themselves. 

The  import  trade,  which  is  very  limited  from  the  want  of  consumptios 
in  the  country,  has,  nevertheless,  began  to  extend  itself,  since  the  mer- 
chants of  Odessa,  in  particular,  are  in  a  condition  to  afford  very   long 
credit  to  purchasers  from   the  interior,  who   were  accustomed  to  these 
facilities  from  the  merchants  of  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg. 

We  come  now  to  the  articles  of  flax  and  hemp.     The  Russian  trade  in 
these,  from  the  ports  on  the  Baltic,  has  been  carried  on  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter.     More  lately,  large  supplies  have  found  an  outlet 
by  the  Baltic.     Here  the  trade  is  more  and  more  developing  itself.     The 
very  provinces  that,  up  to  1831,  sent  their  produce  down  the  Duna  to 
Riga,  or  by  other  routes  to  St.  Petersburg,  now  attach  themselves  by  means 
of  the  Dnieper,  and  its  tributary  streams,  to  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea; 
and  a  part  of  their  produce  now  finds  its  outlet  at  Kherson.     Some  lifty 
thousand  poods  of  tlax  are  now  yearly  exported  from  Odessa.     All  the  ex- 
portations  of  linseed  from  the  Black  Sea,  are  from  that  port.   These  articles 
were  formerly  shipped  to  Trieste,  and  thence,  after  another  shipment,  to 
Entrland  :  they  now  take  the  direct  route.     It  is  noticeable  that  the  wild 
rape- seed,  which  was  formerly  much  neglected,  is  beginning  to  be  in  some 
demand  for  the  oil  afforded  by  its  oleaginous  seeds.     The  agriculturists  of 
this  country  might,  we  think,  direct  more  fully  their  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  domestic  rape-seed,  which  is  consumed  in  large  quantities 
in  Holland  and  France,  and  for  which  our  western  regions  afford  a  prolific 
soil.     It  is  the  demand  from  the  English  and  Dutch  markets  that  has 
called  into  existence  this  branch  of  commerce  for  Southern  Russia ;  and 
the  same  markets  are  open  to  ourselves.     As  to  the  shipping  of  hemp  to 
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England  from  tbe  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  rather  than  by  way  of  Riga  and  St 
Petersburg,  it  is  sufficient  to  account  for  this  by  the  fact  that  the  increase 
of  freight  is  compensated  by  the  less  expense  of  intermediate  carriage 
"which  the  passage  by  the  Dnieper  affords,  in  preference  to  the  long  over- 
land conveyance  to  Riga  or  St.  Petersburg. 

The  importance  of  the  trade  in  timber  to  Southern  Russia  merits  a 
passing  notice.  The  same  remarks  we  have  made  as  to  the  diversion  of 
other  articles  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  instead  of  finding  their  more 
natural  outlet  by  the  Black  Sea,  applies  to  this.  For  a  century  the  forests 
of  Lithuania  exported  by  the  Duna  from  Riga,  timber,  and  more  especially 
masts;  supplying  thereby  nearly  all  the  dock-yards  of  Europe.  The 
quantities  of  timber  varying  in  the  different  regions  of  Russia,  the  mer- 
ctiants  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  orders  to  the  principal  sorters, 
naming  the  quantity  and  the  quality  which  they  require.  A  cutter  is  dis- 
patched to  the  spot,  to  select  and  appropriate  the  timber,  according  to 
^e  orders  received.  The  sorting  or  surveying  is  a  joint-stock  affair,  the 
profits  of  which  go  to  a  general  fund.  The  modes  of  bargaining  are  the 
*aioe  as  in  this  country — either  by  taking  a  number  of  trees  selected  by  a 
competent  judge,  or  so  much  wooded  land  on  lease.  Except  from  the 
forests  nearest  to  Riga,  a  second  land  carriage,  betwixt  the  Dnieper  and 
tho  Duna,  was  indispensable.  The  trade  has  moved  further  southward  with 
^©  thinning  of  the  northern  forests,  and  now  the  trade  may  be  said 
*o^  be  almost  wholly  within  Southern  Russia.  There  is  this  advantage  in 
this  direction,  that  the  timber  is  borne  down  the  stream  in  place  of  against 
the  current  of  the  Dniester.  The  stream  of  this  river  floats  it  rapidly 
do'v^'n  to  Kherson.  Latterly,  the  merchants  of  Odessa  have  looked  to  this 
tirn"ber  trade  as  a  means  of  gain  ;  though  their  attention  is  chiefly  taken 
"P  vith  the  article  of  grain.  The  vessels  employed  to  convey  the  timber 
^own  the  river  cost  from  1,200  to  2,500  roubles  each;  and  as  they  cannot 
reascend,  are  sold  at  Kherson  for  a  twentieth  part  their  cost.  The  timber 
trade  at  Kherson  has  progressed  very  rapidly.  Each  year  adds  to  the 
*Daount  of  capital  employed  in  it.  The  trade  of  Riga,  owing  to  the  higher 
charjres  of  transportation  to  the  ports  of  shipment,  cannot  successfully 
c<^*npete  with  it;  besides  that  from  the  southern  ports  of  Europe  the 
freight  is  higher  from  the  Baltic  than  from  the  Black  Sea.  Again,  time 
^^D  element  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  comparative  amount  of  time 
^at  the  timber,  from  the  same  forests  which  suj)ply  both  Riga  and  Kher- 
*^^»  takes  in  its  passage  to  either  port,  gives  14  months  in  favor  of  Kherson, 
^"{<-*h  is  thus  supplied  at  from  20  to  30  per  cent  cheaper  through  the 
J^vitig  for  this  period  of  any  interest  in  the  capital  invested.  Surveyors 
^^^  Riga  have  long  established  themselves  at  Kherson,  and  have  placed 
"^^  timber  trade  of  the  latter  place  on  the  same  footing  as  the  former. 

*^^ren  and  Kakhovka,  the  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  cataracts, 

^^  iniportant  places  in  respect  of  the  trade  in  wood.     At  these  ]>lacHS. 

™  Carmen  of  the  environs,  who  fetch  fish  and  salt  from  the  ports  of  the 

^*    "of  Azof,  load  the  wood  that  has  come  down  the  Dnieper ;  in  this 

^*^iier  it  comes  to  the  same  price  as  that  which  is  brought  down  the 

!^»ga  and  the  Don  in  small  quantities.     But  it  is  probable,  that,  in  time, 

^T^  oak  of  Kasan,  which  now  supplies  the  shipyards  of  the  north,  will  be 

^^^tainable  by  this  last  mentioned  route.     Tlie  forests  with  which  tlie 

^^^intains  of  the  Crimea  are  covered,  furnish  to  the  shipyar<l  of  Sebas- 

^Pol  excellent  building  timber  and  much  firewood ;  Odessa,  in  particular, 
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which  procures  it  from  the  north  of  Bessarabia  likewise,  consumes  a  great 
deal  of  iV;  still,  as  a  great  part  of  this  latter  province  is  entirely  stripped 
of  wood,  it  is  under  the  necessity  of  supplying  itself^  from  Moldavia,  es- 
pecially from  the  distict  of  Kiatra,  which  is  very  woody,  and  which  ex- 
ports wood  also  to  Constantinople.  Bessarabia  derives  from  thence  only 
firewood  ;  but  building  timber,  masts,  planks,  and  staves,  are  sent  down 
the  Siret,  (a  river  which  separates  Moldavia  from  Wallachia,)  and  find  a 
vent  at  Galatz,  whence  they  are  sent  otT  in  great  rafts  to  Constantinople. 
These  articles  are  now  sent  also  to  Egypt — the  trade  was  prohibited  so 
long  as  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  had  the  power,  for  the  Osmanlis,  notwith- 
standing all  the  praise  that  has  been  lavished  on  their  political  economy, 
have  always  proved  themselves  the  enemies  of  commerce. 

I'assing  by  the  article  of  potash,  the  demand  for  which,  both  in  France 
and  England,  has  been  greatly  reduced  since  it  was  superseded  by  difFerent^- 
chomical  combinations ;  and  also  the  article  of  wax  shipped  from  Taganrog — 
and  Odessa,  we  come  to  the  article  of  salt,  which  is  of  immense  imi»ortan 
to  the  interior  trade  of  Southern  Russia,  giving  employment  to  man 

tliousand   wagons  which  thus  maintain  a  constant  communication  with 

the  interior  salt  lakes,  are  found  in  the  Taurida,  in  the  steppe  inhabit 
by  the  Nogais;  in  the  Crimea,  near  Perekop,  Theodosia,  Koslow,  an 
Kortch  ;    and  in  Bessarabia,  near  Ackerman.     The  article  being   indis — 
pensable  to  existence,  the  vehicles  sent  to  these  points,  constantly  find  em — 
ploynient.      The  peasants,  being  certain  of  a  salt  load  in  return,  tako 
the  opportunity  to  send  their  produce  to  a  better  market  at  these  various 
points  ;  and  the  great  number  of  vehicles  diminishes  the  cost  of  the  car- 
riage of  all  the  articles  of  foreign  product  that  are  sent  from  the  scaj»ortB 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.     Probably  some  thirty  million  poods  of 
salt  are  drawn  from  the  lakes  of  the  Crimea.     The  expense  of  working  is 
very  slight. 

As  to  iron  and  copper,  two  current  articles  in  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Southern  Russia,  these  are  the  produce  of  the  Siberian  mines.  After 
being  conveyed  on  sledges  for  many  hundred  miles,  these  articles  are  put 
upon  rivers  which  distribute  them  to  various  parts  of  the  empire.  Such 
portions  as  are  destined  for  the  Black  Sea,  are  sent  from  the  Volga  to 
Doubowka.  Here  the  boatmen  of  the  Volga  are  discharged ;  and  others 
are  hired  at  Katchaline,  because  the  navigation  of  the  Don  is  much  less 
troublesome  than  on  the  Kama  and  the  Volga.  A  great  part  of  the  iron 
is  purchased  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  who  resell  it  at  Taganrog,  or 
send  it  direct  to  Constantinople. 

The  iron  of  Russia,  superior  in  quality  and  clearer  than  that  of  England, 
would  be  much  more  in  demand,  if  it  were  exported  in  small  bars,  or  half- 
wrought,  and  adapted  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  it;  but  as  that  would 
augment  the  expenses,  and  as,  in  many  countries,  wrought  iron  is  subject 
to  a  greater  duty  than  the  article  will  bear,  it  should  be  exported  in  an 
unwrought  state,  so  that  the  best  sorts  should  be  sold  only  in  England, 
whither  iron  is  usually  carried  by  ships  in  the  shape  of  ballast,  whether 
froui  the  Baltic  or  the  Black  Sea.  Russian  iron  is  now  used  onlv  for 
various  sorts  of  utensils ;  but  the  demand  for  it  diminishes  very  perceptibly 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Al)Out  two-thirds  of  it  are  shipped  at  Tagan- 
rog ;  the  remainder  is  scattered  among  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  We 
may  add  that  besides  iron  and  copper,  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and 
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ilver  lace,  which  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  for  various  pur- 
ses of  embroidery,  are  sent  to  Turkey. 

The  next  article  we  design  to  bring  under  notice  is  that  of  wool.     Italy 
2U)d  France,  as  remarked  in  a  previous  article,  liave  always  drawn  their 
supplies  of  the  ordinary  kind,  both  for  mattresses  and  blankets,  and  other 
<;oarse  articles  of  manufacture,  from  the  south  of  Ivussia;  an<l  since  estab- 
3iients  were  formed  in  the  south  of  Russia  for  the  introduction  of  a  breed 
of  tine-wooled  sbeej)— for  which  the  broad  and  hio^h  j)]ains  of  the  (f(nintry 
sitlurd  such  advantage,  activity  has  been  jj^ivcn   to  <juite  a  new  branch  of 
tra<ie  in  this  article.     Turkey  and  Anatoliji  consume  a  larire  amount  of 
^ool   for  cushions  and  sofas,  an<l   also  of  felts.      The  ordinarv  wools  of 
Southern  Russia  are  not  ordinary,  but  voy  coarse,  and  the   llecics  often 
dirty  and   full  (»f  ^rass  sce<ls.     The  de.-ii»;rialion  of  merinos,  an«l  mongrel 
or  half-breed,  are  so  vague  as  to  allow  every  proprietor  to  believe  his  tlock 
to  be  cjuite  as  good  as  that  of  his  neighbor,  whereby  im]>rovement  is  con- 
siderably retanied  ;  and,  as  the  art  of  sorting  wool  re<|uires  much  ex- 
perience, and  the  interests  as  well  as  vanity  of  the  proprietors  are  ojjposed 
to  an  exact  chis>itication  of  the  «jualities,  it  has  be<oine  necessary,  in  order 
to  give  stability  to  the  wool  trade,  and  to  provide  against  all  imposition, 
that  the  wool   growers  and  the  purchasers  shouhi    have  a   meeting  place 
for  their  transactions.     Under  the  new  (onunerrial   reo-ime,  we  mav  ex- 
ect  to  find  this  rei;ulate«l,  an«l  monoi»olv  etlectuallv  (leslr(»ve«l.     Methods 
ave  been  a<lopted  by  the  men-hants,  \vhi<-h  (»ccnj)ies  a  central  ])osilion  in 
respect  to  the  sheep  folds  of  the  ('rimea,  Kherson,  and  Ues^arabia,  to  have 
a  cliV«^sification  etiected.     The  merchants  have  found  it  neces^arv  to  main- 
tain  the  character  of  the  wool,  if  they  would  find  a  place  in  the  markets 
of  England  and  Holland,  and  the  best  sorters  an»l  washers  from   Riussia 
and  from  Saxony  have  be<.*n  brought  over  for  this  purpose.     There  are 
special  fairs  for  the  sale  of  fine  wool.     These  always  come  off  before  the 
mouth  of  fJune,  and  are  attended  by  buyers  lM)th  from  the  interior  of  the 
country  and  from  abroad.     A  j>art  of  the  money  is  always  ]>aid  in  ad- 
vance, as  is  the  case  also  with  all  other  merchandise.     We  need  not  enu- 
merate all  the  fairs  that  take  ]>lace.     The  price  of  wool,  of  course,  greatly 
varies.     The  trade  with  Holland  and  IJeljrium  secures  to  ordinarv  and 
middling  wools,  a  very  extensive  market.      A  considerable  (piantity  of 
Wool  is  sent  to  Moscow.     Uessarabia  furnishes  a  considerable  rpianlity  of 
^ool  of  the  finest  oualitv,  which,  like  the  inferior  sorts,  is  bouirht  bv  Aus- 
trian  merchants,  and  by  speculators  fromOdirssa  and  Moscow;  so  that  the 
liierchants  of  Ismail,  who  ]K)ssess  but  very  little  capital,  are,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, excluded  from  the  trade,  though  otherwise  favorably  situated. 

Tallow  is  another  article  in  the  trade  of  Southern  Russia  to  which  we 
Would  brieflv  draw  attention.  In  a  country,  like  Southern  Russia,  where 
tbe  greatest  part  of  the  lan<l  is  yet  untilled,  and  the  poimlation  by  no 
Ixieans  numerous,  pasture,  of  <"ourse,  abounds;  and  the  bree<ling  of  cattle 
tiiu^t  necessarily  be  very  profitable.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are, 
in  fact,  always  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry ;  and,  for  many  years, 
the  l>ut<;hers  of  the  capital  have  been  indebte*!  to  them  for  their  ju'incipal 
Riijiplies.  Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  l)Ia<-k  Sea,  an  active  tra«Ie  in 
talbjw  has  been  carried  on  from  its  ports,  and  more  especi;jllv  with  Kng- 
Lind.  <-eneralIv  speakinir,  the  merchants,  who  are  (Mi^jaixcd  in  the  ex- 
portation  of  tallow,  make  their  contra«'ts  during  the  winter,  with  the 
dealers  in  the  interior,  and  advance  them  a  part  of  the  cost,  or  even  the 
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whole  sum.  In  the  spring,  these  latter  make  use  of  these  advances  for 
the  purchase  of  cattle  at  the  different  fairs  of  the  country.  The  price  (A 
cattle  varies  very  considerably.  The  slaughter-houses  of  Odessa,  ol 
Nicolaieff,  and  of  Kherson,  are  in  full  activity  from  September  to  Novem- 
ber. The  ports  of  the  Baltic  cannot  compete  with  Southern  Russia  in 
this  article ;  and  the  demand  at  the  Black  Sea  ports  invariably  exceedi 
the  supply. 

Passinij^  by  the  article  of  butter,  which  is  exported  by  way  of  the  Euxin< 
and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  for  the  consumption  of  Turkey,  and  a  large  part  o 
which  is  the  produce  of  German  colonies,  we  come  to  the  article  of  salt« 
meat,  having  merely  here  to  remark  that,  notwithstanding  the  abundano 
of  cattle,  our  exportations  of  the  article  to  the  ports  of  Italy  are  hardl; 
interfered  with,  owing  to  the  little  disposition  of  the  Russians  to  engag 
in  this  branch  of  business.  A  French  company,  however,  has  recenU 
been  established,  and  has  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Russian  govern  men' 
which  designs  carrying  on  the  business  on  an  immense  scale,  and  supplj 
ing  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

As  the  tallow  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  centers  in  Odessa,  so  does  tli 
hide  trade.  The  hides,  with  all  other  products  of  the  cattte  in  the  neigl 
borhood  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  used  formerly  to  be  sent  constantly  to  8 
Petersburg;  but  now,  from  new  facilities  afforded,  the  course  is  divert© 
and  the  hides  chiefly  pass  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  article  bears  muc 
resemblance  to  the  hides  of  Germany,  and  are  suitable  for  England.  Thei 
is  a  complaint  generally  made  that  the  Russian  hides  are  smaller  as 
have  less  consistence  than  those  which  we  exjmrt  The  Buenos  Ayw 
hides  being  in  better  condition,  and  having  the  hair  shorter,  generall 
fetch  twenty  per  cent  more  than  those  of  Russia  in  the  markets  of  Europe 
Odessa,  however,  to  some  extent  prej)ares  the  hides  according  to  th 
practice  of  Buenos  Ayres — that  is  to  say,  by  washing  to  preserve  thei 
from  maggots.  The  quantity  of  tanned  hides  exported,  is  much  lei 
considerable  than  that  of  raw  hides. 

As  to  the  fisheries,  we  need  merely  say  that  herrings  are  principall 
caught  in  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the  southern  coast  of  tl 
Black  Sea;  but  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  fish,  this  fishery  bi 
never  yielded  any  considerable  profit ;  the  fish  being  ill-salted,  find  onl 
a  limited  sale  in  the  interior ;  they  are  sohl  at  from  8  to  30  rubles  jm 
thousand,  and,  when  salted,  from  12  to  40  roubles. 

In  concluding  our  summary  of  the  commerce  and  the  trade  of  Southei 
Russia,  wo  would  remark  that  the  rehitions  between  one  part  of  the  cou 
try  and  another,  and  again  between  the  j)orts  of  the  Black  Sea  and  forei| 
markets,  cannot  be  correctly  judged  by  mere  economic  consideration 
according  to  present  govermental  regulations  and  commercial  tariffs,  bt 
that  the  whole  has  to  be  looked  to  in  reference  to  that  multiform  systei 
partly  Asiatic,  j>artly  European,  whi<-h  obtains  over  Southern  Russia;  tl 
insuflicient  investment  of  large  capital,  and  tlie  absence  of  great,  powerfi 
and  etl'ective  organizations,  to  which  is  to  be  added,  the  j»olicy  of  a  go 
ernment,  which,  as  we  have  said,  ever  m;ikes  commerce  subordinate  to  i 
own  arbitrary  interests. 
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Art.  II.— POLITICAL   ECONOHT.* 

OHJLPTBE  TIL 
CREDIT. 

** Credit,"  says  Noah  Webster,  "is  the  transfer  of  values  in  confidence 
0^    future  payment"     The  definition  is  a  good  one. 

^'hen  one  man  thus  transfers  to  another  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  whether 
iti    "Le  money  or  any  other  kind  of  property,  he  is  said  to  give  credit ;  the 
nci  an  to  whom  this  transfer  is  made,  is  said  to  take  credit.     Credit  is  founded 
oxi.  the  confidence  men  have  in  each  other,  both  in  regard  to  ability  and 
tioiiesty.     We  have  said,  in  a  previous  number,  that  money  has  two  func- 
tions, acting  as  an  instrument  of  exchange  and  as  a  standard  of  value. 
Credit  has  but  one  function.     It  is  an  instrument  or  agency  by  which 
values  are  transferred  from  one  person  to  another,  without  the  immediate 
^^  of  money,  for  which  it  is  a  temporary  substitute.     Real  money  makes 
^^er  the  actual  value — credit  only  promises  it.     Credit,  then,  in  whatever 
^ape  it  may  exist,  whether  in  the  form  of  bank-notes,  bills  of  exchange, 
^rtificates  of  stock,  book  accounts,  or  the  like,  is  not  money ;  though, 
1^©  money,  it  aids  in  the  transfer  of  values.     Credit  is  not  capital,  though, 
yj  its  instrumentality,  the  use  of  capital  is  obtained.     It  cannot  create  or 
increase  capital  at  all.     This  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind.     For  il- 
lustration ;  A  has  $100  in  specie.     This  is  actual  capital.     lie  loans  it  to 
^'      B  purchases  with  it  a  horse  of  C.     C,  in  turn,  with  the  same  money, 
buys  a  yoke  of  oxen  of  D ;  and  so  on,  through  an  endless  series  of  trans- 
fers.    Now,  all  this  time  there  has  been  no  production.     The  original 
capital — the  money — has  circulate*!,  but  has  not,  by  that  circulation,  pro- 
dueed  anything.     If  the  horse  which  H  purchased  was  destined  for  labor 
III  the  production  of  value,  the  loan  of  the  oajntal  may  have  caused  an 
Increase  of  wealth ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  horse  was  used  for  mere 
purposes  of  pleasure,  the  opposite  result  took  place;  for  the  horse  not 
only  produced  no  value,  but  was  constantly  consuming  wealth  to  the 
**^ount  of  his  keeping.     The  most  that  credit  can  do,  is  to  put  capital  in 
JJ^otion.     It  is,  in  this  regard,  a  motive  power.      In  the  case  supposed,  A 
had  $100  lying  idle.     lie  loaned  it  to  B,  and  thus  put  it  into  actual  use. 
^^^  credit  A  gave  B,  gave  rise  to  all  the  subsequent  exchanges. 

^'redit  has  existed  in  all  ages  and  countries;  but,  other  things  being 
^^3l,  it  is  most  extended  where  governments  are  the  most  stable,  and  the 
"^"ts  of  man,  as  a  property  holder,  most  secure ;  and  where  there  is  also, 
^OT\g  the  people  generally,  the  highest  sense  of  moral  obligation  in  re- 
pM  to  the  fulfillment  of  contracts.  The  greater  part,  (nine-tenths,  at 
•f^^O  ^^  ^^1  exchanges  or  transfers  of  property  are  made  on  credit,  and 
foi-nag,  therefore,  a  stupendous  system,  whose  ramifications  extend 
"'''oiighout  the  civilized  world. 

,  ^I'edit  is  a  great  fact;  one  of  the  greatest  in  commercial  aflfairs,  one  of 
^^  niost  important  in  political  economy.     It  deserves,  therefore,  a  careful. 


For  chapter  1.,  seo  Merchants^  Ma/iazine  for  March;  for  chapter  11.,  sco  sauie  for  May;  for 
•°*Pt«r  lit,  see  aame  for  June,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvl.,  pp.  275-2S2,  547-o52,  and  C69-C77:)  for  chapter 
"»  •*€  game  for  July ;  for  chapter  v ,  see  same  for  August ;  and  for  chapter  vi.,  see  uame  for  Sep- 
^*»^W,  (yoL  xxxvU.,  pp.  24-88, 159-166,  and  2T5-288.) 
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though,  in  a  publication  like  this,  necessarily  a  brief,  examination.  We 
have  already  shown  what  credit  is,  and  what  it  is  not ;  what  it  can  do, 
and  what  it  cannot  do.  In  the  view  of  many  persons,  credit  is  an  un- 
mixed evil ;  to  others,  an  inexpressible  good.  While  the  one  class  con- 
tinually denounces,  the  other  never  tires  in  extollins:  its  excellence.  It 
would  be  fair,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  to  conclude  that  the  credit 
system,  like  most  institutions  and  customs,  has  both  a  debit  and  a  credit 
side  in  its  account;  and  that,  in  order  to  get  at  the  true  balance  and  as- 
certain on  which  side  it  lies,  we  must  carefully  examine  the  various  items, 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  its  uses  and  abuses. 

And  first,  of  the  credit  side,  or  the  advantages  of  the  system : — 

I.  It  enables  those  who  ha\  e  actual  capital  which  they  cannot  use  to 
loan  it  to  those  who  can  use  it  with  advantage  and  profit 

Credit  has  a  natural  origin.  One  man  has  capital  which  he  has  not 
the  desire  or  ability  to  employ.  This  capital  may  exist  in  the  form  of 
money  or  of  other  property.  Another  man  has  ability  and  talents  which 
he  could  successfully  apply  to  capital  if  he  had  it.  It  is  therefore  for  the 
interest  of  the  one  to  give,  and  of  the  other  to  take,  credit.  One  will 
thus  get  the  use  of  his  capital,  the  other  the  full  advantage  of  his  indus- 
try. One  can  afford  to  give,  the  other  wishes  to  receive,  a  compensation 
for  the  use  of  a  portion  of  wealth.  One  great  advantage  of  credit  is, 
then,  obvious.  A  considerable  portion  of  tlie  wealth  of  society  being  in 
the  hands  of  aged  and  infirm  persons,  widows,  or|)hans,  and  others,  unable 
or  indisposed  to  employ  capital  in  active  business,  were  there  no  credit, 
all  such  wealth  must  lie  dormant,  and  its  power  in  advancing  production 
be  lost,  not  only  to  the  owners  but  to  mankind. 

II.  It  enables  those  who  have  industry,  but  no  capital,  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  both. 

The  best  physical  labor,  in  the  most  simple  operations,  is  unable  to 
effect  anything  without  the  use  of  capital.  The  day-laborer  must  have 
"accumulated  capital,"  or  the  result  of  past  labor,  in  the  shape  of  his  hoe 
or  sj>ade.  The  amount  of  capital  re(|uired  in  his  case  is  so  small  that  the 
laborer  most  probably  possesses  it ;  but  did  he  not,  if  he  could  not  obtain 
credit,  he  must  manufacture  the  tool  for  himself  before  he  begins  his  day's 
work.  Capital  is  required  in  every  kind  of  business,  often  to  such  an 
amount  that  the  new  beginner  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  it,  though 
he  has  the  energy  and  skill  successfully  to  use  it.  Credit,  directly  or  in- 
directly, loans  him  his  farm,  if  he  is  a  farmer ;  his  factory  and  machinery, 
if  he  is  a  manufacturer ;  his  stock  and  store,  if  he  is  a  merchant.  Thus 
is  secured  the  greatest  possible  production  by  adapting  the  power  of  pres- 
ent labor  to  the  power  of  past  labor. 

III.  It  increases  the  desire  of  accumulation,  because  it  gives  what  is 
accumulated  greater  power. 

The  man  who  has  retired  from  business  can,  by  means  of  this  agency, 
without  trouble  or  care,  help  to  build  railroads  and  canals,  carry  on  man- 
ufactures, or  engage  in  commerce.  Ilis  circumstances  do  not  allow  him 
to  apply  to  his  capital  his  own  skill  or  attention,  but  credit  gives  him  a 
fair  remuneration  for  their  reproductive  power.  This,  by  making  what  is 
accumulated  more  desirable,  increases  the  desire  for  it.  There  are  also 
considerations  of  convenience,  safety,  «S:c.,  on  account  of  which  the  power 
of  giving  credit  may  be  said  to  increase  this  desire.  It  makes  the  pos- 
sessor and  the  possession  of  capital  more  secure.    One  would  feel  uniHife 
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be  carried  his  fortune  always  with  him ;  but,  if  judiciously  invested,  he 
little  anxiety  for  himself  or  his  property. 

rV.  If  the  foregoing  propositions  are  true,  credit  gives  a  great  exten- 
sion to  industry  and  production.     This  needs  no  elucidation. 

We  now  turn  to  the  debtor  side  of  the  account,  the  disadvantages  of 
-the  credit  system  : — 

L  This  system  affords  opportunity  to  the  vicious  and  idle  to  rob  the 
2ionest  and  industrious. 

Since  it  is  not  possible  for  the  creditor  always  to  know  the  Character 
and  ability  of  the  person  to  whom  he  intrusts  property,  it  must  often 
happen  that  he  will  give  credit  to  the  unworthy,  and,  as  a  consequence 
will  incur  loss.  In  this  way  an  incalculable  amount  of  property  is  con- 
stantly being  transferred  from  one  class  of  persons  to  another,  without  an 
equivalent.  Where  credits  are  greatly  extended,  swindling  in  one  phase 
or  another  becomes  a  great  branch  of  business.  Millions  and  millions 
annually  pass,  in  this  manner,  from  the  meritorious  to  the  undeserving. 

IL  It  holds  out  great  temptations  to  extravagance. 

Men  are  very  seldom  guilty  of  any  great  excess  in  their  expenditures 
except  on  credit.  The  greater  part  of  the  extravagance  of  mankind  is  in 
consuming  now,  and  promising  to  pay  hereafter;  gratifying  present  de- 
sires without  estimating  future  consequences.  This  is  ]»artic  ularly  the 
case  with  the  young.  Their  hopes  are  buoyant;  they  easily  flatter  them- 
Bclves  that  they  will  be  able  to  pay  at  a  future  time — and  therefore  take 
credit,  consume  the  property  of  others,  and  virtually  mortgage  their  fu- 
ture industry.  This  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  credit.  It  increases  un- 
productive consumption. 

III.  It  leads  to  speculation. 

How  many  wild  and  foolish  speculations  are  made  with  money  in  hand  ? 
We  have  never  known  an  instance  of  any  importance.  True,  the  currency 
of  the  banks  is  often  used  as  the  immediate  instrument  of  such  transac- 
tions, but  trac^  the  matter  home,  and  it  is  found  that  credit  originated 
them.  Speculations  are  in  their  very  nature  operations  on  credit.  It  is 
the  parent  of  such  transactions  always  and  everywhere. 

IV.  It  prevents  the  many  from  participating  in  the  profits  of  business. 
This  is  one  of  the  gravest  charges  against  the  credit  system.     But  for 

thisy  ten,  we  might  say  twenty,  persons  probably  would  share  in  the  profits 
of  trade  and  manufactures  where  one  now  does.     The  vast  extension  of 
the  credit  system  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  mammoth  establish- 
ments of  the  present  day.     If  no  credit  was  given  by  the  trader  or  man- 
lifacturer,  almost  any  man  of  decent  abilities  and  fair  character  might  do 
l>u8iness  on  his  own  account.     The  mechanic,  for  instance,  could  easily 
Hccumulate  sufficient  capital  to  pay  for  his  stock,  and  if,  when  he  had 
'Worked  it  up,  he  con  Id  sell  his  article  for  cash,  he  would  find  no  obstacle 
to  his  enterprise.     But  if,  when  his  goods  are  ready  for  market,  he  must 
^ve  a  credit  for  six  or  eight  months,  take  the  risk  of  payment,  and  be  out 
of  his  money  all  that  time  or  get  his  notes  cashed  at  the  bank — that  is 
quite  another  matter.     There  is  great  hazard  in  all  that,  and  he  must  have 
powerful  friends,  or  a  large  capital,  if  he  would  manufacture  at  all.   Great 
establishments  eat  up  the  smaller  ones.      For  if  credit  is  given,  it  will 
naturally  be  given  to  the  fewest  possible,  since  it  would  be  more  incon- 
venient to  be  obliged  to  look  after  the  character  and  standing  of  many 
aoiall  debtors  than  of  a  few  large  ones.    Everybody  knows  this.    Hence, 
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but  very  few  persons  hope  ever  to  be  able  to  transact  business  on  their 
own  account.  Thev  submit  to  their  fate,  and  settle  down  as  laborers  for 
life.  This  is  the  condition  of  thousands  in  this  country  who,  but  for  the 
universality  of  the  credit  system,  would  occupy  the  independent  and  re- 
spectable position  of  dealers  or  manufacturers. 

V.  It  imposes  a  great  tax  on  labor. 

No  man  can  afford  to  sell  so  low  for  credit  as  for  cash — for  three  differ- 
ent reasons.  Firstly,  because  some  debtors  will  never  pay  him  at  all; 
secondly,  others  will  not  pay  with  punctuality ;  thirdly,  he  most  be  at  the 
expense  of  keeping  book  accounts.  For  assuming  this  risk,  delay,  and 
expense,  he  must  be  paid ;  and  for  this  reason  he  charges  more  for  all  his 
goods  than  he  otherwise  would.  This  is  a  well-known  principle  of  trade. 
All  who  pay,  then,  have  not  only  to  make  good  all  that  others  do  not  pay, 
but  they  must  bear  all  the  expense  of  credit  accounts  and  all  the  Ion 
arising  from  delay  of  payment.  These,  in  the  aggregate,  form  a  heavy 
charge,  and  lay  an  enormous  burden  upon  the  producing  classes ;  one 
under  which  they  would  be  very  restive,  if  they  knew  its  full  amount  It 
is  a  reasonable  estimate,  that  the  sum  total  of  commodities  of  every  descrip- 
tion, home  and  foreign,  which  are  sold  annually  in  the  United  States,  is  at 
least  $1,000,000,000;  and  that  this  amount  passes,  on  an  average,  through 
three  different  hands.  It  is  also  a  low  estimate,  that  the  average  amount 
charged  as  guaranty  by  each  is  2|  per  cent,  making  in  all  *l\  per  cent 
The  importer,  wholesale  dealer  or  jobber,  may  charge  less,  but  the  re- 
tailer will  charge  more.  If,  then,  the  amount  sold  be  $1,000,000,000,  and 
the  per  cent  be  ^J,  the  total  charge  for  credit  will  be  $75,000,000.  This 
is  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  national  revenue.  Yet  as  much — we  doubt 
not,  more — is  paid  by  the  people  every  year  for  credit,  mostly  on  articles 
of  consumption, 

VI.  Causes  all  the  bankruptcies  that* take  place. 

This  is  self-evident  No  man  can  be  a  bankrupt  who  does  not  take 
credit 

If  no  one  promised  to  pay,  no  one  could  ever  fail  to  pay. 

VII.  Credit  begets  credit  For  example.  The  manufacturer  employs 
workmen  and  pays  them  at  the  end  of  six  months.  He  thus  compels 
them  to  give  him  credit  for  their  wages ;  as  a  consequence^  they  will  ob- 
tain credit  of  the  butcher,  baker,  grocer,  and  all  who  furnish  them  with 
the  means  of  living.  These  in  turn  must  buy  on  credit  of  the  wholesale 
dealers ;  and  they,  again,  of  the  importers  and  producers.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  the  wages  of  the  workmen  amount  to  $20,000  per  annum.  If 
the  manufacturer  paid  them  down  they  could  pay  in  the  same  way;  so 
could  the  wholesale  dealer  and  importer.  The  fact  that  the  manufacturer 
compelled  the  workmen  to  give  him  a  credit  of  $20,000  caused  credits  to 
the  amount  of  $80,'  00.  One  credit  often  gives  rise  to  an  almost  endless 
series  of  other  credits.  Cut  off  the  first  of  them,  and  you  prevent  the 
whole.  If  consumers  would  not  ask  credits,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  credits  would  be  demolished. 

In  presenting  our  conclusions  on  this  subject,  we  would  observe  that 
credit  may  properly  be  considered  as  of  three  kinds — private,  corporate, 
and  public. 

Private  credit  is  that  which  is  used  by  individuals  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other. 

Corporate  credit  is  that  which  is  given  to  only  chartered  bodies. 
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Pablie  credit  »  oonfidence  of  future  payment  extended  to  the  gOTem- 
ment  of  the  State  or  nation.  ^ 

I.      PRIVATE   CREDIT. 

The  greatest  amount  ef  credit  existing  in  any  well  organized  society 
is  that  which  arises  between  individuals,  and  its  normal  or  proper  use  is, 
au3  we  have  before  said,  for  the  transfer  of  capital  from  one  person  to 
another. 

"  Capital  is  that  part  of  wealth  employed  in  reproduction."  The  farmer 
nbuys  land  and  cattle  on  credit.  This  is  well — they  are  his  capital.  The 
manufacturer  buys  his  factory  and  raw  materials  on  credit — they  are  his 
capital.  The  merchant  buys  a  ship  or  warehouse  on  credit — they  are  his 
capital.  So  in  all  cases,  when  the  property  taken  is  indispensable  to  re- 
production ;  when  inconsequence  of  having  the  use  of  such  property, 
profits  or  accumulations  are  obtained.  But  the  case  is  different  when  the 
property  taken  is  at  once  consumed.  In  the  one  case  there  is  something 
to  base  credit  upon,  viz.,  property  employed  reproductively,  in  the  other 
there  is  nothing,  for  the  property  for  which  the  credit  was  given  is  con- 
lomed. 

Credit  is  nothing  that  one  can  eat,  drink,  or  wear.    It  has  no  value  in 
It     It  is  merely  the  accommodation  of  paying  for  an  article  at  a  future 
time.     But  it  must  be  paid  for  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  value.     It  is  evident, 
then,  that  no  one  should  take  credit  unless  he  is  compelled  to  do  so  or 
can  make  a  profitable  use  of  it.    If  the  laborer  is  so  circumstanced  that 
ie  cannot,  for  the  time  being,  possibly  subsist  without  being  trusted  for 
his  daily  food,  then  he  must  take  credit ;  but  if  he  is  a  man  of  any  dis- 
cernment he  will  practice  every  possible  self-denial  in  order  to  accumulate 
enough  to  support  himself  until  his  wages  become  due.    Not  a  few  la- 
borers pass  their  whole  lives,  and  never  eat,  drink,  or  wear  an  article  that 
is  paid  for.    They  commence  life  behind-hand,  and,  without  any  reflection 
Hpion  the  tremendous  tax  it  imposes  upon  them,  they  live  on,  one  year  or 
one  quarter — as  the  case  may  be — in  the  rear ;  and  this,  just  because  they 
^san  get  credit. 

The  producer  should  not  give  credit — the  farmer,  for  example,  when  his 

j>roduce  is  ready  for  market  he  should  receive  the  cash  for  it    He  has 

'incurred  all  the  labor,  delay,  and  risk  incident  to  its  production^  and  that 

'le  all  that  rightfully  belongs  to  him.    To  sell  on  credit  is  to  take  the  risk 

^f  a  mercantile  transaction,  which  he  ought  not  to  assume.     When,  by 

increase  of  wealth,  he  in  turn  becomes  a  capitalist  and  has  money  to  spare, 

lie,  like  others,  should  incur  the  hazards  of  a  capitalist,  but  not  before. 

The  manufacturer  should  not  give  credit  His  capital  is,  or  should  be, 
wholly  employed  in  carrying  on  his  business.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
hefore  his  raw  material  is  converted  into  merchantable  commodities;  in 
the  meantime  he  must  pay  his  laborers  and  support  his  family.  When 
his  article  is  ready  for  market  it  should  command  the  cash.  He  ought 
not  to  be  obliged  to  take  a  further  risk. 

The  giving  of  credits,  of  whatever  sort,  belongs  mainly  to  merchants 
and  capitalists.    These  may  give  or  take  credits  among  themselves,  and 

five  credits  to  others.  It  is  a  part  of  their  business ;  they  are  paid  for  it. 
hey  command,  to  a  great  extent,  the  real  capital  that  exists  in  a  com- 
munity, and  it  is  their  vocation  to  take  risks.  They  have  the  most  lucra- 
tire  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  hazardous  position  in  the  business 
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world  ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  if,  on  the  principle  we  hare  laid  down,  i 
credits  wei^  taken  for  consumption,  the  aggregate  amount  of  credits  giff 
by  merchants  and  capitalists  would  be  vastly  less  than  at  present 

n.      CORPORATE    CREDIT. 

Corporations  are  associations  authorised  by  law  to  transact  businev 
an  individual.  They  are  generally  formed  and  chartered  for  the  purpo 
of  bringing  together  a  large  amount  of  capital  for  carrying  on  of  son 
enterprise  for  which  individual  wealth  is  not  adequate,  or  cannot  be  o 
tained.  The  charter  of  the  company  usually  defines  its  objects  and  i 
duties.  Generally  speaking  the  stockholders  or  associates  are  not  iiM 
vidually  responsible,  the  corporate  property  being  alone  liable  to  attae 
ment.  Without  now  going  into  the  question  of  the  good  or  bad  infiaeBi 
of  such  associations,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  ought  never  to  I 
allowed  to  take  credit.  There  are  good  reasons  for  this.  The  first  is,  thi 
such  corporations  are,  or  may  be,  authorized  to  hold  a  sufficient  amount < 
ca])ital  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which  they  were  formei 
and  therefore  have  no  occasion  to  borrow  money  or  purchase  on  credl 
If,  by  any  unforseen  circumstance,  they  need  more  funds,  they  shoo] 
obtain  authority  for  increasing  their  capital.  The  right  to  hold  propert 
and  transact  business  as  an  individual,  without  individual  responsibilit 
is  a  special  2)nvileffej  in  consideration  of  which  the  incorporated  bod 
shouM  be  restricted  from  taking  credit 

Another  reason  is,  that  it  is  a  great  injustice  and  wrong  that  individm 
credit,  with  unlimited  responsibility,  should  be  obliged  to  conapete  wil 
corj)orate  credit  with  limited  responsibility.  If  corporations  with  iramoni 
capitals  may  come  into  market  as  borrowers,  or  purchasers  on  credit^] 
competition  with  individual,  it  can  at  once  be  seen  that  the  competitac 
is  not  an  equal  or  fair  one.  Corporations  have,  in  point  of  wealth,  i 
accumulated  power  equal  to  many  individuals,  but  are  entirely  free  fro! 
the  personal  liability  of  those  indivi<luals.  In  obtaining  credit  they  shea 
not  be  allowed  to  compete  with  private  interest  or  interfere  with  privft 
industry. 

Besides,  it  is  clearly,  as  a  general  principle,  not  for  the  interest  of  co 
poratious  to  take  credit.  If  we  were  to  examine  the  history  of  such  bodi 
we  should  find  that  a  great  part  of  their  misfortunes  originated  in  takii 
credit,  borrowing  money,  issuing  bonds,  and  the  like.  We  shall  be  sati 
fied  from  such  an  investigation  that  the  policy  of  indebtedness,  on  the  pi 
of  corporations,  is  as  unwise  for  them  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  busiii€ 
community.  Most  of  the  stupendous  frauds  which  have  come  to  ligl 
connected  with  our  great  incorporated  companies,  so  disastrous  to  stoc 
holders  and  so  disgraceful  to  our  national  character,  have  originated, 
some  form,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  credit  used  by  such  companu 
Indebtedness  is  the  bane  of  corporations. 

III.       PUBLIC    CREDIT. 

Tliere  is  two  general  modes  in  which  credit  is  made  use  of  by  goven 
ments.  First,  by  the  issue  of  paper  money;  secondly,  by  the  fundii 
system. 

I.  By  the  issue  of  paper  money.  The  Chinese  claim  to  have  first  £ 
covered  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  manufacture  and  use  of  gunpowdl 
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Thej  maj  make  the  same  claim,  and  with  more  assurance,  in  regard  to 
the  device  of  paper  money.     According  to  their  historians,  Hi-Ant-Siang, 
one  of  their  emperors,  issued  money  119  years  B.  C,  called  "  fey-tb-sian," 
•  or  flying  money,  from  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  circulated.     It 
consisted  of  the  paper  promises  of  the  government,  and  went  into  exten- 
sive use.  Like  all  paper  currency  it  cost  nothing,  and  was  issued  cui  libitum, 
^hen  the  empire  had  been  flooded  with  it,  the  government  repudiated 
tiie  whole,  and  those  who  had  confided  in  the  public  faith  suflered  the 
consequences. 

At  a  later  period,  A.  D.  960,  another  emperor  conceived  the  very  plaus- 
ible scheme  of  receiving  from  the  merchants  their  gold  and  silver,  to  save 
them  the  trouble  of  handling  it,  and  issuing  his  promises  to  return  the 
i^nie  on  demand.  This  currency  was  denominated  pian-thsian,  or  convenient 
mouey,  and  very  convenient  it  proved  to  be — for  the  emperor.  He  got 
the  money  of  the  merchants  and  squandered  it,  but  never  found  it  convenient 
to  repay  them.  The  emperor  of  Japan,  following  the  example  of  his  illus- 
trious neighbor,  tried  similar  experiments  with  the  same  results.  Count 
Tendilia,  at  the  siege  of  the  Alhambra,  in  Spain,  issued  a  large  amount  of 
ps^per  money  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  but  it  was  never 
redeemed. 

Masssachusetts,  in  1690,  issued  paper  to  pay  off  her  debts  contracted  in 
wars  with  the  French  and  Indians.     This  money,  though  not  finally  re- 
pudiated by  the  government,  depreciated  in  value  to  ten  cents  on  the 
dollar.    The  OaroTinas  issued  paper  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their 
ill-atarred  expedition  against  St.  Augustine.    This  declined  to  about  fifteen 
cents  on  the  dollar.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  American 
revolution,  the  Continental  Congress  resorted  to  the  issue  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency.   At  first,  in  1776,  only  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions ;  in  1777, 
fifty-«x  millions  more;  in  1778,  sixty-six  millions;  in  1779,  one  hundred 
ftnd  fifty  millions ;  in   1780-81,  some  sixty-three  millions — in  all  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  million  dollars.     At  first  these  bills  passed 
ftt  their  par  value,  but  in  1777  they  had  so  fallen  that  one-and-a-quarter 
i&  hills  was  equal  to  only  one  in  coin.    In  January — 

1*778  they  had  fallen  to 4  for  1  of  specie. 

1779 7  or  8 

1780. 40  or  46      " 

1781 100          « 

%  SI,  1781 200  to  600    " 

At  this  last  period  they  ceased  to  circulate  as  money,  but  were  bought  up 
^y  speculators  at  the  rate  of  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  of  Con- 
tinental bills  for  one  of  specie. 

The  history  of  govermental  paper  money  in  France  is  very  instructive. 
During  the  revolution  assignats  were  issued  by  the  government,  at  first  to 
ths  amount  of  four  hundred  million  francs,  and  subsequently  eight  hundred 
niillions  more  were  put  in  circulation.  They  were  still  increased  by  de- 
P^^  until  they  amounted  in  all  to  forty  thousand  millions  I  They  were 
called  '^assignats''  because  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  nobility  and  clergy 
were  assign^  for  their  redemption.  These  assignats  formed  a  description 
^^  paper  money  founded  j^r  based  upon  real  estate,  (a  grand  desideratum 
^  the  view  of  superficial  thinkers  on  the  currency,)  but,  as  a  matter  of 
coorse,  Uiey  all  eventually  became  worthless. 
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The  goveroment  now  resorted  to  a  new  expedient  and  issued  ^maDdatei^ 
These  differed  from  the  assignats  in  this: — that,  while  the  first  were 
based  on  a  general  claim  upon  all  the  public  property,  they  were  based 
on  portions  of  that  property  specifically  enumerated.  Beginning  with  sii' 
hundred  millions  of  francs,  they  were  increased  to  three  thousand  millions, 
and  forced  into  circulation.  They  became  as  valueh'ss  as  the  assignats, 
but  tliey  answered  the  purposes  of  the  government,  which  obtained  with 
them  the  means  wherewith  to  carry  on  its  measures. 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  government  of  England  prohibited, 
specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  thus  virtually  assumed  its 
unredeemable  bills,  which  were  at  the  time  about  thirteen  per  cent  belovv 
par.     Numerous  other  examples  of  government  paper  money  might 
adduced.    The  history  of  one  is,  however,  in  all  essential  features,  th 
history  of  all.     Great  depreciation,  or  utter  repudiation,  has  been  the  fi 
of  nearly  every  one  of  them. 

This  is  one  way  in  which  governments  get  rid  of  troublesome  debt — * 
more  conventiently  than  by  paying  them.     It  is  a  kind  of  indirect  taxatio 
though  very  unequal  in  its  application.     It  is  a  system  of  indirect  robber} 
and  if  ever  justifiable,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  that  *Uhe  end  justifies  th 
means,"  a  principle  it  is  presumed  few  would  be  willing  to  avow.    Bi 
governments  take  credit — 

II.  By  the  funding  system.    This  system  has  arisen  since  the  Englis- 
revolution  of  lt)88.    Prior  to  that  time  there  existed  no  permanent 
tional  debt  in  England,  nor  did  the  total  claims  upon  the  govemm 
amount  to  more  than  about  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pound. 
The  public  credit  had  always  been  low  up  to  this  time,  as  compared  wi 
individual  credit,  and  the  financial  resources  of  the  government  we 
limited.    The  adoption  of  the  funding  system  produced  an  entire 
greatly  raised  the  national  credit,  and  increased,  to  a  wonderful  exte 
the  power  of  the  government.    By  the  new  system  certificates  were  issu. 
for  the  public  debt,  payable  at  periods  fixed  by  law,  and  bearing 
annual  interest. 

Difierent  funds  were  created  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  waji£s 
of  the  government,  bearing  different  rates  of  interest,  as  the  "aggregate 
fund,"  the  "South  Sea  fund,"  the  "general  fund,"  etc    But,  in  1761,  an 
act  was  passed  for  "consolidating**  the  different  stocks  which  had  heect 
issued.     Under  that  act  the  "consols"  (so  called  from  the  act  of  conaol— 
idation)  were  issued,  which  form  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  BritialK 
debt.     This  stock  bears  an  interest  of  three  per  cent  per  annum,  payable 
semi-annually  on  the  5th  of  January  and  5th  of  July.     As  most  of  th^ 
nations  of  Christendom  have  followed  the  example  of  England  in  regard 
to  mixed-currency  banking,  so  they  have  done  in  regard  to  funding.   The 
practice  is  now  nearly  universal,  and  a  public  debt  seems  the  almost  idts- 
riable  appendage  of  every  organized  government 

By  the  efficiency  of  this  system  governments  are  enabled  to  engage  in 
extensive  wars  and  continue  them  for  a  long  period,  until  enormous  debts 
are  contracted — the  principal  or  interest  of  which  posterity  must  pay. 
The  funding  system  has  thus  far  resulted  in  lasting  oppression.  The  con- 
dition of  England  and  other  European  countries  confirm  the  truth  of  this. 
The  aggregate  public  debts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Holland,  amount  to  eight  thousand  million  dollars.  One-half 
of  this  is  owed  by  Great  Britain.    The  debt  of  France  amounts  to  soma 
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ne  tboasand  three  hundred  Tnillion  dollars,  which  is  quite  as  large,  con- 
idering  her  national  resources,  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  presses  quite 
M  heavily  on  the  common  people. 

Almost  all  the  governments  of  Europe  are  in  a  like  condition.  Every- 
rhere  are  the  people  suffering  oppression — not  only  severe,  but  hopeless. 
Their  rulers  have  run  madly  into  debt,  and  mortgaged  the  property  and 
ndustry  of  their  subjects  to  pay  the  interest  The  question  which  now 
irises  is,  have  governments  any  itaiural  right  to  take  such  a  course  ?  If 
\o — if  they  may  mortgage  the  industry  of  }>osterity  for  an  amount  equal 
A  one-quarter  or  one-naif  of  its  power  of  production — why  have  they  not 
ftn  equal  right  to  mortgage  to  the  amount  of  the  whole^  and  thus  reduce 
like  producing  classes  to  perpetual  slavery?  The  melancholy  financial 
condition  of  most  European  countries,  not  improving  but  growing  con- 
■tantly  worse,  will  bring  this  question  to  an  issue.  The  principle  must  be 
«samined,  and  the  people  must  decide  upon  it.  Can  we  suppose  that  they 
irill  settle  down  upon  the  conclusion  that  their  rulers  may  create  just  as 
large  debts  as  they  please,  and  for  any  object  they  please,  and  then  tax 
posterity  forever  to  pay  the  annual  interest?  If  not,  what  principle  will 
they  adopt — what  limitations  will  they  aflSx  to  the  power  of  governments 
to  create  public  debts  ? 

The  right  of  governments  to  run  in  debt  at  pleasure  can  never  be  con- 
ceded, no  matter  what  the  form  of  the  government  may  be — whether  one 
of  constitutional  freedom  and  popular  representation,  or  absolute  despotism. 
One  established  principle  must  be  alike  applicable  to  all,  and  that  must 
be,  ihat  no  government  has  a  right  to  contract  a  public  debt  except  in  cases 
^ great  emergency^  nor  then  but  to  a  limited  amount^  and  that  afnount  but 
for  a  limited  time. 

There  are  three  purposes  for  which  a  public  debt  may  be  created.  First — 
fer  the  current  ordinary  expenses  of  government — for  the  support  of  its 
civil,  naval,  and  military  establishments.  The  revenue  being  less  than  the 
•ipenditures,  the  balance  becomes  a  funded  debt.  Second — for  extraor- 
tf  nary  enterprises  of  internal  improvement  Third — for  war  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  war  system. 

In  regard  to  the  first  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  No  government 
OM  any  right  whatever,  in  the  discharge  of  its  ordinary  functions,  to  incur 
•  debt  to  be  paid  by  posterity.  Such  expenses  belong  incontestably  to 
^  present,  and  by  the  present  should  be  paid. 

h  regard  to  the  second,  the  case  is  different  Suppose,  for  example,  a 
•■"lal  or  railroad  is  made  by  government  for  which  a  debt  is  contracted, 
rot  the  net  revenue  of  which  is,  and  is  likely  to  be,  equal  to  the  interest 
on  the  debt  incurred  for  its  construction.  In  that  case  there  is  virtually 
^  public  debt — it  is  simply  the  employment  of  a  certain  portion  of  wealth 
®  reproduction  of  the  amount,  but  no  taxation  results  from  it  The  people 
we  all  the  advantage  of  the  public  improvoment,  and  it  costs  them,  as  a 
^'^niunity,  nothing.  Now  here  it  is  evidently  both  expedient  and  right 
***W  such  a  debt  should  be  created — expedient,  because  the  improvement 
**ofer8  great  benefits  and  pays  for  itself — and  ricfht,  because  the  present 
feneration  ought  not  to  be  taxed  to  pay  wJiollg  for  an  improvement  from 
^kich  those  of  the  future  will  derive  as  much  benefit  as  themselves.  A 
jlcbt  of  that  character  should  be  extinguished  by  a  moderate  amount  of 
l&stallments  extending  over  a  long  series  of  years.    This  may  be  done  by 
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the  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund,  which,  within  the  given  time,  i 
extinguish  the  whole  debt. 

The  last  object  for  which  debts  are  created  is  for  war — we  say  last, b 
as  among  nations,  we  might  almost  say  the  only  one.  All  the  natioi 
debts  of  Europe  originated  in  war.  Of  the  immense  debt  of  England, « 
one  item  is  for  any  other  purpose.  In  1834  the  sum  of  twenty  millii 
sterling  was  expended  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  West  Ind 
With  this  small  exception,  the  whole  may  be  put  down  under  the  i 
account. 

Probably,  if  we  should  analyze  the  national  debts  of  other  States, 
should  come  to  similar  results.  All  have  been  contracted  under 
assumed  necessities  of  a  state  of  war.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of 
funding  system  governments  were  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  ^ 
while  it  was  going  on,  or  very  soon  after  it  was  closed.  As  a  consequei 
as  soon  as  war  was  thought  of,  measures  were  set  on  foot  to  get  the  UM 
for  carrying  it  on.  Taxation  was  at  once  resorted  to,  and  continued  i 
increasing  severity  until  the  war  closed.  The  result  was  that  waiB  v 
of  short  duration.  No  nation  could  afford  to  fight  a  great  while — it 
costly  sport  The  introduction  of  the  funding  policy  changed  the  wl 
aflair.  There  was  now  no  occasion  to  tax,  only  to  borrow.  If  the  j 
ernment  had  credit,  and  the  bankers  had  money,  it  could  raise  any 
it  pleased.  Nobody  felt  any  special  pressure.  The  expenditure  of 
borrowed  money  gave  an  immediate  impulse  to  many  branches  of  in 
try  connected  with  warlike  operations,  and  war  became  a  game  v! 
kings  could  play  at,  very  much  to  their  own  and  their  people^s  satis&c 
The  very  natural  result  of  this  has  been  to  multiply  and  prolong  ii 
national  contests,  and  to  create  the  tremendous  debts  which  now  opj 
the  people  of  Europe. 

No  nation  has  any  right  to  create  a  public  debt  for  war  purposes,  ei 
where  national  existence  or  great  national  interests  are  at  stake.  D 
contracted  for  such  objects  should  be  liquidated  during  the  generatio 
which  they  are  contracted.  A  generation  of  men  is  ordinarily  conaid 
as  extending  to  thirty-three  years,  and  within  that  period  every  del 
the  kind  we  have  referred  to  should  be  discharged.  If  principles  liket 
be  not  acted  upon,  the  people  have  no  guaranty  whatever  against 
most  fearful  oppression.  Great  Britain  affords  an  illustration  in  pnx 
this.  Her  national  debt  crushes  the  masses  into  the  dust.  It  has  I 
stated  by  British  critics  of  eminence  that  the  taxation  of  England,  of  e^ 
kind,  amounts  to  one-half  the  wages  of  the  laboring  classes.  The  am 
interest  and  expenses  on  the  national  debt  is  one  hundred!  and  fifty  mil 
dollars  1 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that,  unless  some  principle  of  limitation  is  « 
lished,  there  will  practically  be  no  restriction,  except  the  power  of  | 
ernment  to  borrow  money.  This  begins  to  be  seen,  and  what  is  i 
significant,  to  be  felt.  The  day  is  not  distant  when  the  question  of 
right  to  create  public  debts  will  be  examined  with  the  greatest  scml 
That  tlie  laborers  of  England  are  doomed  to  toil  on,  forever  paying  int< 
on  debts  contracted  to  carry  on  a  war  entered  into  one  hundred  and 
years  ago,  to  "  humble  the  Bourbons,  and  deprive  Philip  of  the  throi 
Spain,"  or  to  settle  the  question  of  the  "  Austrian  succession,"  is  certi 
not  very  probable. 

Enlightened  men  in  Great  Britain  begin  to  understand  that  a  | 
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national  debt  is  not  only  a  great  oppression,  but  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
successful  competition  with  other  nations  in  every  branch  of  industry. 
Thev  see  that  the  burden  must  be  removed,  or  British  manufactures  ulti- 
naately  driven  froqa  the  market  of  the  world.  Without  pursuiug  the 
subject  further  at  this  time,  we  only  add,  that  from  the  foregoing  facts 
and  considerations  it  is  quite  apparent  that  credit,  when  used  by  govern- 
nient,  whether  by  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  or  the  funding  system, 
confers  a  dangerous  power. 

In  conclusion,  we  remark  that  anything  which  stimulates  credit  (private, 
Corporate,  or  public)  is  pernicious.  The  capitalist  or  seller  always  wishes 
to  loan  his  funds  or  sell  his  goods,  be(»,ause  he  wants  the  income  in  the 
*nape  of  dividends  or  profits.  He  therefore  needs  nothing  more  to  stim- 
ulate him  than  his  direct  and  positive  interest  The  buyer  or  borrower 
**as  always  a  sufficient  motive  in  the  prospect  of  profit  and  the  pleasure  of 
Carrying  on  trade  for  himself.  Governments  have  not  only  sufficient  mo- 
^ves,  but  great  temptations  to  use  credit.  Hence  anytliing  which  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  and  multiply  credits,  is  not  only  needless  but  injurious. 
Of  all  the  causes  which  lead  to  such  results,  mixed-currency  banking  is 
the  most  prolific  and  mischievous. 

As  we  nave  shown  in  the  August  number  of  this  journal,  page  159,  the 
Amount  of  credit  money  in  the  country,  or  money  not  based  on  an  equal 
Amount  of  specie  in  the  banks,  amounted  on  January  1st,  1850,  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  million  dollars.  What  an  immense  addition  to 
the  general  credits  of  the  country  must  be  caused  by  the  issue  of  so  much 
credit  money !  It  would  be  a  low  estimate,  on  the  principle  that  credit 
l>eget8  credit,  to  assume  that  the  issue  of  this  money  increased  the  general 
Credits  by  four  times  its  own  amount.  If  so,  it  would  give  rise  to  other 
Credits  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  and  forty-eiglit  million  dollars  1  Hut 
this  is  not  all.  The  deposits  in  the  banks,  at  the  same  time,  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  twelve  millions. 

These  "  inscriptions  of  credit"  (as  they  have  been  called  by  a  late  writer) 

are,  as  is  well  known,  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  bank  capital,  or 

borrowed  money,  and  loans  are  made  upon  them.     If  we  sup[)ose  that  the 

amount  so  loaned  is  equal  only  to  one-third  of  the  deposits,  or  seventy 

millions,  the  loan  of  this  sum,  according  to  the  proportion  before  assumed, 

would  cause  an  expansion  of  credits  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  and 

eighty  millions  more,  which,  added  to  the  five  hundred  and  forty-eight 

millions  before  mentioned,  would  make  the  aggregate  eight  hundred  and 

twenty-eight  million  dollars.     By  this  view  of  the  subject  we  can  readily 

account  for  the  boundless  expansion  of  credits  which  we  witness  in  times 

like  the  present 

We  should  not  attempt  to  strike  the  balance  of  this  account  current 
with  the  credit  system.  Every  one  can  do  that  most  satisfactorily  himself, 
and  no  two  persons  would  come  perhaps  to  the  same  precise  result.  We 
think  all,  however,  would  find  the  balance  in  favor  of  ler/itiniate  credit. 
We  think  too  that  all  would  agree  that  cre<lit,  for  the  transfer  of  capital, 
was  indispensable  to  the  full  development  of  the  productive  powers  of  any 
community,  and  therefore  in  so  far  a  necessity.  We  should  also  suppose 
that  every  one,  who  has  carefully  considered  the  subject,  would  agree  with 
us  in  the  conclusion  that  credit,  when  taken  for  consumption,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  mischievous — greatly  increasing  unproductive  consumption 
and  causing  much  misery,  demoralization,  and  sufiering. 
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Irt.  III.— EUROPEAN  COflKERCUl  COBRESPONDENCR. 

HUMBEE  Vn.  '  "■■ 

YiKXMA,  joij  ssthf  inr. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant 8^  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review:^- 

Mr  Dear  Sir  : — Trieste,  like  Venice,  is  a  free  port.  Planted  jn 
under  a  range  of  mountains  at  the  heacl  of  the  Adriatic,  it  grows  in  pro 
perity,  and  some  day  will  rise  in  importance,  for  it  is  the  only  outlet  o 
the  south  for  the  commerce  of  Austria  and  Germany. 

When  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  in  17 1 9,  removed  all  port  chaTg« 
the  population  was  but  four  thousand,  now  His  eighty-one  thouMD 
made  up  of  all  nations — merchants  from  every  land,  Saxon,  Swiss,  £d 
lish,  French,  Bavarians,  Swabians,  Rhinelanders,  Greeks,  Romans,  Ne 
politaiis,  and  Levanters,  are  all  represented  by  their  consuls.  I  belie 
theie  are  but  one  or  two  Americans,  although  I  counted  eleven  Americi 
ships  turning  out  tobacco  and  cotton,  while  the  frigate  "Congreai 
bound  to  Constantinople,  shows,  the  flag  of  our  land.  Some  sixty 
seventy  American  ships  bring  cargoes  yearly  to  Trieste,  and  find  soi 
employment  in  return. 

Here  is  the  depot  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd^s,  the  steam  line  that  kee 
pace  with  the  French  and  English  companies.  Many  of  the  steamers  w€ 
built  in  Scotland.  Freiherr  Von  Bruck  was  the  founder  of  the  ent 
prise,  which  has  been  (me  of  the  most  successful  in  Austrian  commen 
Last  year  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  port,  in  round  numbers,  ran 
to  >i50,000,000,  and  when  Austria  branches  out  to  India  and  China, 
she  is  desirous  of  doing,  Trieste  is  well  situated  to  increase  her  tnM 
The  inner  harbor  will  accommodate  but  fifty  ships,  but  outside  there 
room  to  anchor  a  navy.  The  canal  in  the  city  is  very  handy ;  you  c 
tip  the  goods  from  the  boats  into  the  doors  of  the  warehouses.  As  1 1 
fore  remarked,  Trieste  contains  all  the  many-featured,  many-costum 
merchants  of  the  Levant.  In  such  a  babel  of  tongues,  Elihu  Buir 
would  almost  require  a  dragoman. 

England,  Brazil,  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Alexandria,  K 
ply  the  commerce,  Great  Britain,  as  usual,  taking  the  lead ;  but  Ni 
Orleans  does  considerable  in  cotton  and  tobacco.  Saltpeter,  gunpowd 
salt,  and  tobacco,  continue  government  monopolies.  Trieste  boasti 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  a  School  of  Navigation,  and  Imperial  Dockyard 
The  Mole  is  some  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  extends  from  the  end  of  t 
town  some  twenty-two  hundred  feet  into  the  Adriatic,  entirely  built 
stone,  a  splendid  piece  of  masonry.  Trieste  is  to  the  Austrian  Llop 
what  Marseilles  is  to  the  Imperial  Mail  Line,  and  Southampton  to  tkt 
and  O. 

The  Greeks,  as  is  usual,  are  the  most  active  among  the  mercban 
With  houses  in  New  Orleans  and  Manchester,  they  manage  cotton  ai 
cotton  goods,  regulate  ex(*hanges,  and  grow  rich.  M.  Chiozza^  ta 
factory  is  worth  a  visit;  'tis  the  largest  in  the  empire.  Griot  and  CI 
ozza  live  in  palaces  built  with  soap!  Carciotti  commenced  with  a  bi 
of  Yankee  cotton,  and  died  leaving  millions. 

Eleven  hours  diligencing  over  cultivated  mountains  and  sterile  plui 
rocky,  desolate  hills  and  fertile  valleys,  brought  us  to  Laiback.   A  mom 
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•ter  you  can  go  by  rail ;  as  it  is,  I  made  the  journey  last  year  from 
Crieste  to  Liverpool  in  less  than  a  hundred  hours.  When  the  road  is 
>pened,  the  express  will  run  through  to  Trieste  from  here  in  eighteen 
aours,  a  distance  of  836  miles.  Our  baggage  was  checked  through,  but 
over  twenty  pounds  weight  is  extra.  The  highlands  overhanging  Trieste, 
•vith  the  active  bustle  of  a  seaport  city  at  their  base,  looking  out  along 
tbe  Dalmatian  and  Italian  coasts,  present  a  scene  unsurpassed  for  natural 
l:>eanty,  mildness,  and  sublimity  everywhere  around.  The  table  land  along 
the  post  road  is  as  barren  as  the  Indian  hills,  and  the  rocks  about  the  oUk" 
castle  of  Lueg  are  honeycombed  with  caves  like  those  at  Inkerman.  Not 
far  distant  nature  opens  a  mammoth  cave,  the  most  wonderful  grotto  in 
Enrope,  that  at  Adelsburg,  and  close  at  hand  you  step  down  some  757 
steps,  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  into  tlie  silver  mines  of  Iilria,  one  hundred  and 
Torty  fathoms  deep.  These  celebrated  mines  have  proved  nearly  as  rich 
>»  those  of  the  Alinada  in  Spain.  Six  hundred  tons  a  year  could  be  pro- 
|iic«d  did  not  the  Austrian  government  restrict  it  to  one  hundred  and 
ifty,  m(»st  of  which  is  consumed  by  the  American  gold  and  silver  mines. 
t  finds  its  way  over  the  Atlantic  in  cast-iron  bottles,  while  bags  of  skin, 
^©eped  in  alum,  take  the  balance  to  Vienna. 

The  twenty  thousand  people  that  compose  the  population  of  Laiback, 
^  anticipating  jovial  times  when  the  emperor  goes  down  next  month 

>  inaugurate  the  opening  of  the  railway. 

I^'rom  Laiback  to  Gratz,  our  track  seemed  to  be  a  continual  cutting  of 
Hik,  a  road  where  tunnels  and  vijulucU  were  the  chief  characteristics. 
''Ora  Gratz  to  Vienna,  the  scenery  opens  with  a  classic  grandeur,  tower- 
•gf  clifts,  sharp  defiles,  deep  cuttings  through  the  mountains  of  rock,  ab- 
*pt  precipices,  interspersed  with  artificial  forests,  and  ripening  fields  of 
^^n,  foretelling  a  good  harvest  in  Austria. 

At  Serumering  the  tunnel  is  cut  4,000  feet  through  a  solid  rock,  2,893 
*^t  above  the  ocean — the  highest  railway  in  the  world.  The  turnpike 
^«d  is  400  feet  above  this! 

The  precipices  of  Wei nzettel wand  have  had  three  tunnels  cut  through 
^ern.  Then  comes  more  engineering;  the  viaducts  of  Gamperlgraben 
Hd  Jagergraben,  the  Klam  tunnel,  rivers  crossed,  deep  gullies  bridged, 
lountains  undermined,  splendid  forest  trees  in  the  distance — all  bespeak- 
%g  human  skill — almost,  yes,  quite,  the  subjugation  of  nature.  Nothing 
^  England  or  France  can  compare  with  this  stupendous  work.  Who 
iVB  that  Austria  has  no  enterprise  ? 

L  arrived  in  Vienna  at  a  memorable  period  in  its  history,  just  in  time 

>  witness  what  no  person  now  living  will  probably  ever  see  again — the 
elebration  of  the  high  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  a  centennial  anniversary, 
lie  highest  order  in  the  world,  given  only  to  emperors  or  the  army  and 
avy  for  deeds  of  daring  courage.  This  is  the  first  fete  day,  and  all 
kastria  has  been  called  upon  to  make  the  occasion  an  era  in  the  empire^s 
liatory.  Vienna  is  packed  with  strani^ers;  hotels,  goveriiuient  buildings, 
lalaces,  ami  private  dwellings,  are  glittering  with  uniforms,  every  nook 
ind  corner  occupied.  The  military  are  here  by  special  order,  and  their 
>resence  fills  the  city,  while  the  sight-seers  must  camp  outside.  Tis  a 
l^la  day  in  Austria,  oc<'urring  but  once  in  many  generations,  and  the 
preparations  are  made  accordingly. 

1  was  fortunate  in  receivinjx  invitations  where  the  doors  w^ere  closed  to 
^▼iliana.    First,  I  looked  down  from  the  saloons  of  the  minister  of  war, 
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on  the  midnight  serenade  of  the  bands  of  the  empire — three  hundred  and 
fifty  instruments,  to  a  torch-light  procession,  numbering  as  many  hundred 
thousand  spectators. 

The  square  was  jammed  with  humanity,  a  Boston  common  scene  at 
the  fireworks  on  the  fourth.  The  martial  music  filled  the  air,  and  you 
heard  the  notes  for  miles  outside. 

The  next  day  the  review  of  the  Austrian  army.  I  dare  not  mention 
the  number  of  troops ;  but  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  covered  a  space 
that  tired  the  Mght,  presenting  a  military  spectacle  indescribable.  The 
magnitude  of  Napoleon's  regiments  under  exercise  at  Paris,  astonished 
me.  I  was  awed  into  silence  when  witnessing  the  tactics  of  six  immense 
armies — real,  earnest,  fighting  armies,  on  the  grave-yard  plains  of  the 
Crimea.  I  have  seen  Husseirs  vivid  description  of  the  coronation  of 
Alexander  at  Moscow,  but  this  review,  you  must  remember,  takes  place 
but  once  in  a  hundred  years. 

Twas  the  grandest  spectacle  ever  seen  in  Vienna,  and  in  the  apparent 
loyalty  of  the  army  spoke  the  absolutism  of  this  remarkable  empire ;  re- 
markable for  its  antiquity,  going  back  centuries  before  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
burg,  even  to  the  Caisars,  for  Marcus  Aurelius  died  on  the  old  Roman 
station  of  Vindobono  ;  remarkable  for  having  crushed  to  death  all  revo- 
lution, all  hope  of  liberty ;  remarkable  for  the  wealth  and  haughty  pride 
of  its  nobles ;  for  the  number  of  times  it  has  been  conquered  and  re- 
gained, and  for  having  the  credit  of  being  the  poorest,  the  most  despotic, 
the  most  despised  of  European  monarchies. 

The  emperor,  surrounded. by  a  staflf  of  oflBcers  two  hundred  strong,  the 
chiefs  of  the  kingdom,  received  with  dignity  the  acclamations  of  the 
dense  mass  of  soldiers,  the  cheers  of  which  were  echoed  back  by  the  peo- 
ple. That  day  the  knights  of  the  order  were  entertained  at  the  emperor's 
banquet,  and  the  celebration  closed  with  the  gorgeous  pageant  at  the 
theater. 

Again  I  am  a  witness  to  another,  the  last  act  in  this  splendid  drama. 
I  was  early  there,  and  saw  the  pride  of  the  Austrian  nobility  as  they  ar- 
rived. The  house  was  crowded  ;  the  boxes  five  tiers  high,  each  seat  oc- 
cupied by  a  noble  or  knight  of  the  order.  Save  the  diplomatic  corps, 
the  door  was  shut  to  the  civil  world. 

The  invitations  came  fn>m  the  imperial  palace;  they  could  not  be 
bought  or  sold.  Not  one  spare  seat,  and  thousands  sent  away  disap- 
pointed. The  wealthiest  dignitaries  of  the  land  were  there — distin- 
guished statesmen,  gray-heailed  generals,  the  hope  and  pride  of  the  aris- 
tocracy came  in  their  coroneted  carriages ;  all  the  Esterhasys  and 
Metternichs  of  Austria  were  there,  each  endeavoring  to  outshine  the 
other  in  the  richness  of  their  dress,  the  brilliancy  of  their  diamonds,  and 
the  number  of  their  decorations.  Hungarian  chiefs,  in  that  beautiful 
hussar  dress,  and  Bohemian  Jagers,  and  all  the  uniforms  of  all  the  princes, 
gave  a  scenic  effect  to  the  house. 

The  imperial  box  contained  all  the  living  members  of  the  grand  and 
kingly  house  of  Hapsburg ;  the  emperor's  mother,  the  boy  emperor,  al- 
most beardless,  his  young,  but  not  beautiful,  empress,  her  sisters,  broth- 
ers, all  the  royal  family  blazing  with  diamonds  and  the  choicest  gems. 

The  evening's  entertainment  was  something  entirely  original.  Th< 
programme  was  decidedly  novel.  First  came  a  recitation  in  German,  by 
a  star  actress :  she  described  the  gradual  rise  of  the  kingdom  from  in — 
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,  ind  then  stepping  aside,  clouds  appear  passing  and  repassing,  and, 
Dg  in  the  center,  you  are  astonished  to  see  the  empress  Maria  The- 
ind  her  court,  as  she  appeared  when  she  established  the  order  first, 
undred  jears  ago — the  same  dress,  the  same  statesmen — represented 
)  life.  The  scene  changes  Another  recitation  :  she  describes  one 
9  early  battles;  the  audience  are  wrought  up  with  enthusiasm — we 
the  sound  of  battle,  the  clashing  of  arms,  the  thunders  of  the  real 
sry,  the  shrieks  of  dying  soldiers,  the  wild  strains  of  martial  music, 
ittling  of  musketry,  the  trumpet-toned  voice  of  command  ;  the  sj)ec- 
i  are  crazed  with  the  exciting  sounds,  when  the  curtain  rises,  and 

you  have  a  battle-field.     Hundreds  of  men  and  ofllcers,  in  all  and 

attitude,  advancing,  retreating,  dying,  dead ;  horses  plunging  into 
ly  regiments  at  the  cannon *s  mouth,  bayonets,  the  cut,  the  thrust, 
ry  of  the  last  moment  before  eternity,  was  a  tableau  never  to  be 
Lten.  Each  actor,  at  least  three  hundred  on  the  stage,  motionless, 
bound,  and  for  five  minutes  the  dropping  of  a  wafer  would  have 

heard,  tlie  silence  throughout  the  house  was  so  intense.  The 
5  effect  was  such,  you  looked  down  over  the  living  actors  for  miles 

camps  and  marching  armies,  and  when  the  cuHain  fell,  a  wild 
,  doubling,  trebling  in  intensity,  rose  from  the  theater,  each  man  ris- 

0  his  feet,  with  face  turned  towards  the  youthful  emperor,  who, 
ing,  bowed  his  obligations  for  such  a  demonstration  of  royalty.  No 
a  witness  of  that  spectacle,  can  doubt  the  centralizating  power  of 
DQse  of  Hapsburg. 

ain  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  More  declamation, 
he  stage  once  more  is  filled  with  actors  ;  this  time  the  picture  of  the 
ra  of  the  Austrian  army — an  officer  in  every  uniform,  as  they  appear, 
ng  high  the  flag  of  victory.  Nothing  could  equal  the  imposing  ap- 
nce  of  these  tableaux  ;  and  after  them  came  a  military  play — camp 
11  the  actors,  soldiers.  During  the  performance,  several  times  when 
t)n  was  made  to  the  royal  family,  alt  rose  to  their  feet,  and  deafen- 
beers,  oftimes  repeated,  announced  the  unmistakable  feeling  of  the 
lan  leaders.  I  saw  the  emperor  rise  on  three  separate  occajsions  to 
his  acknowledgments,  and  as  I  gazed  I  could  but  thiuk  of  the  ab- 
»  power  of  that  boyisli  mind. 

each  dropping  of  the  curtain,  refreshments  were  passed  round  on 
salvers.  As  l»efore  observed,  the  house  contained  the  flour — and 
illy  sifted  too — of  the  Austrian  chiefs.    No  strangers  were  ])resent 

1  Russian  general  or  two,  and  Lord  Seaton  and  Admiral  Moresby, 
were  decorated  for  some  brave  deed  during  the  long  war — I  believe, 
iving  of  theemperoi's  life.  Only  three  Englishmen  have  the  order. 
'  no  other  foreigner.  Yes,  there  was  one.  I  must  not  forget  to 
ion  the  courtesy  of  the  eu)peror  to  an  American  officer.  At  the  re- 
Comraodore  Breeze,  of  the  Levant  squadron,  was  standing  on  the 
rm,  when  a  stafl*  oflicer  approached  and  asked  if  he  did  not  recog- 
he  uniform  of  the  American  navy.  The  gallant  captain  made  him- 
nown,  and  the  oflicer  at  once  informed  him  that  he  came  by  com- 

of  the  emperor,  who  knew  the  naval  dress,  to  invite  him  to  the 
arsary  celebration,  'i'he  compliment  was  passed  in  the  j>resence  of 
aff,  themselves  forming  almost  a  regiment.  Webster  and  the  Aus- 
minister  were  less  friendly  than  the  emperor  and  the  American  corn- 
re. 
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I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  imposing  celebration,  because  it  forms  ik 
centennial  link  in  Austrian  history.     One  hundred  years  must  pass  be- 
fore it  can  be  repeated,  and  Austria  meanwhile  may  live  through  a  thou- 
sand changes.     Down  in  the  dark,  cold  vaults,  under  the  church  of  tb^ 
Capuchins,  I  counted  seventy-one  metal  coffins,  where  are  embalmed  tlie 
departed  members  of  the  Hapsburg  family — all  there  the  blood  of  emper- 
ors, save  one,  a  governess,  the  humble  instructress  of  Maria  Theresa, 
whose  memory  lives  afresh  on  the  birth  of  every  century.     One  subject 
amoTifi:  a  colony  of  kings — seventy-one  in  all,  from  the  year  before  Miles 
Standish  dropped  his  anchor  off  the  Plymouth  shore,  when  the  emperor 
Matthias  was  deposited  here,  down  to  the  small  plain  coffin  plac^  in  the 
tomb  the  other  day,  for  you  are  aware  that  death  has  but  just  entered 
the  imperial  palace,  and  borne  away  the  infant  princess;  the  flowers  are 
still  fresh  upon  the  tomb,  and  the  sadness  of  the  empress  throws  a  gloom 
over  and  about  the  palace.     Two  steps  away  from  this  little  child  is  the 
shadow  of  the  sarcophagus  of  the  late  emperor.     I  saw  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  her  who  so  poorly  supplied  the  place   of  Josephine — Maria 
Louisa,  Empress  of  the  French,  and  by  her  side,  near  to  the  Emperor 
Francis,  who  loved  him  so  well,  is  Napoleon  II.,  the  Duke  of  Reich tstadt 
What  would  not  the  present  emperor  of  France  give  to  place  the  son  of 
Napoleon  beside  the  ashes  of  his  father,  in  the  tomb  of  the  invalids.    But 
who  cares  for  the  mother? — that  mother  who  dissrraced  the  name  of  em- 
press,  who  forsook  her  husband   in  adversity,  to  marry  again,  and  that 
husband  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ?     It  may  add  another  page  in  the  eventful 
history  of  this  wonderful  family,  when  France  wars  with  Austria  to  regain 
the  bo<lv  of  his  child. 

Don't  be  sur|>rised  to  fin<i  me  recording  a  brighter  opinion  of  the  Aus- 
trians  than  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  obser\'ing.     The  truth  is,  when 
I  passed  through  the  empire  thirteen  months  since,  I  was  stamped,  checked, 
signed,  vised,  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  from  the  moment  I  touched- 
the  border  of  the  Adriatic  until  I  had  left  the  frontier — a  continuous^ 
never-ceasing,  vexatious  espionaije — sufficient  to  Justify  the  traveler  in- 
formiiitj  erroneous  opinions  of  the  country,  government,  and  people !  Now^ 
all  is  changed.     Austria  has  just  abolished  the  passport  system  I     Ye«^ 
don't  be  astonished,  there  is  no  mistake  about,  the  fiat  has  gone  forth^ 
and  thus  far  I  have  scarcely  seen  a  policeman  in  the  land  !     I  heard  of  it, 
and  gave  no  credit — I  read,  and  believed  not — I  observe,  and  am  content;. 
Austria  has,  indeed,  set  a  praiseworthy  example  to  passport  Europe !    The 
change,  so  sudden,  so  complete,  gives  a  different  aspect  to  the  country, 
aditlerent  odor  to  the  atmosphere.    Before,  I  observed  only  despotism  and 
ignorance — but  now,  coming  as  I  have  from  beggared  Italy,  where  police 
and  custom-house  mark  every  man  a  thief  and  smuggler,  where  priestcraft 
stalks  forth  at  all  hours  and  in  every  place,  and  mendicants,  mutilated, 
sickening,  loathsome  beggars,  fairly  taint  the  air  in  their  filth  and  wretch- 
ness — coming,  therefore,  out  of  the  Italian  States  into  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, tliis  simple  change  in  the  passport  system  gives  brighter  colon  to 
all  one  sees. 

Before  with  bandaged  sight,  vice  seemed  prominent — now  the  countfy 
assumes  a  virtue.  Instead  of  misery  and  s<]ualid  poverty,  I  find  happiness 
and  apparent  contentment.  The  farms  are  better  cultivated,  the  streets 
better  paved,  better  swept,  and  the  people  appear  better  clothed,  better 
housed,  better  fed,  than  anywhere  in  Europe  !     With  the  removal  of  their 
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^pi^Sy  the  scales  drop  off,  and  that  Austria,  notorious  for  beating  ivomen 

xn  imblio  sqaares ;  that  nation,  despised  by  the  Saxon  settler,  the  Botany 

I^ay  for  frightening  children  into  sleep,  conternj)tnble  for  having  wrung 

'the  hearts  blood  out  of  Hungary,  this  same  Austria  now  coninmnds  my 

yi^ise  I      Traveling  like  a  ])risoner  I  did  not  observe  the  nia<?niticence  of 

I^er  hospitals,  where  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  are  furnished  with 

"^.h©  comibrts  of  home  by  government — the  best  on  the  (continent.     The 

X-ying-in-Hospital  may  encourage  immorality,  yet  its  arrangements  are 

^^ost  perfect,  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.     Here  the  new-born  babe 

^ay  commence  its  guileless  life,  live  and  die,  and  know  not  whether  its 

Diother  was  a  princess  or  a  beggar ! 

The  system  of  national  education  has  been  long  recommended.   Gi^nera- 

tiOTi9  before  England  awoke  to  its  imf>ortance  Austria  established  schools 

aud  colleges,  and  in  her  peculiar  way  taught  religion  and  general  knowledge 

fc>  lier  people.     Miss  l)ix  will  tell  you  of  their  ])risons,  and  your  own  eyes 

fiia-y  satisfy  you  of  the  unlimited  extent  of  their  arsenal,  the  ri<thneRs  of 

tbeir  paintings,  and  the  classic  beauty  of  the  master-works  of  Canova  which 

aclom  the  capital.     The  hotels  are  well  kept,  but  the  charcres  are  hicfh. 

rii^  private  galleries  and  private  j>alaces  are  the  pride  of  the  nobles.    The 

collection  of  coins  is  the  l)e8t  in  Europe,  and  scientific  men  seek  and  ob- 

to.i  n  encouragement  in  Austria.     All  these  things  I  notice  now,  but  saw 

ti^^m  not  before.     But  having  said  this  much,  on  the  one  side,  I  will  add 

1^    1  ine  on  the  other. 

The  total  abolition  of  the  passport  system  conveys  one  painful  thought, 
tk^«d  I  tell  you  that  it  is  the  death  of  republicanism  !     So  strong  thn  em- 
peror— he  affords  to  be  liberal.     You  want  no  better  ])roof  that  **  liberty," 
fraternity,"  "  equality" — the  Magyar's  not  the  Fren<*hmau's  doctrine— 
^>'«  gone  for  the  present.     Absolutism  is  the  word  of  command.     'Twas  a 
^old  and  daring  thing  the  emperor's  visit  to  Milan  and  Venice,  but  it  was 
politic.    He  went,  he  saw,  and  returns  a  conqueror!    Bolder  still  in  ^oing 
into  Hungary  1  there,  too,  his  mission  appears  successful,     llis  daugliter's 
^^th,  and  the  celebration  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  has  brought  him 
^  Vienna,  but  he  will  go  back  to  his  independent  subjects  in  Hungary, 
""^oasuth  may  still  weep  over  his  fatherland  !      Politically,  a  temporary 
9^>^t  is  observable.     New  agencies  are  working.     New  engines  turning 
^^   wheels  of  their  social  system.     I  will  mention  two,  the  Cndit  Mohilier 
^  the  Concordat !     The  government  through  these  two  agencies  works 
P^>ii  the  minds  of  the  people.     The  former  has  demoralized  and  unhinged 
1   ^    healthy  working  of  trade,  sprung  into  life  in  an  evil  hour.     Like  its 
.^^J^e  patron  in  the  French  capital,   the    Credit  J/bfttViVr  of  Austria  has 
**«ted  land  and  all  kinds  of  property.     The  population  is  as  speculative 


'^e  enriched,  but  thousands  will  be  wrecked  when  the  hot  air  of  inflated 
^^edit  begins  to  escape  1     When  the  bubble  breaks,  down  tumbles  the 
2~^^»ersble  fabric  built  upon  the  sand.      The  government  displays  little 
^^ancial  ability,  yet  no  nation  possesses  such  talent  for  diplomacy. 

Sixty  million  dollars  defic^it  last  year,  and  this  will  show  a  wi<ler  gap, 

^^T  the  revenue  is  falling  off,  and  government  expenses  increasing.     Each 

^ew  loan  only  goes  to  cover  present  diiJiculty — the  future  is  a  blank,  the 

"past  is  forgotten — sufficient  for  the  day,  who  careth  for  the  morrow. 
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The  bank  directors  still  sleep  upon  their  forty-five  to  fifty  millions  of  silver, 
and  still  continue  to  issue  their  miserable  trashy  paper,  which  requirea 
care  to  prevent  it  from  falling  to  pieces  in  your  hand.     Out  of  the  King- 
dom, lead  is  a  better  medium — it  possesses  more  value.     The  national 
treasury  is  exhausted  to  pay  the  army,  and,  like  the  government  of  France, 
all  the  pet  projects  of  the  emperor  must  be  paid  by  the  Credit  Mobilier, 
The  government  becomes  like  that  of  Japan,  a  gigantic  commercial  firm, 
where  the  chief  partner  is  the  emperor  himself,  Vienna  is  his  warehouse, 
and  he  becomes  enriched  by  the  money  of  strangere.     From  nursing  an 
illegitimate  child  to  covering  the  empire  with  railways,  from  building  the 
arsenal,  (like  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  a  disguised  fortress  for  some  expected 
turn  of  fortune,)  to  speculating  in  a  newspaper,  the  cabinet  takes  the  lead, 
and  the  emperor  has  the  credit  of  guarding-  and  protecting  his  subjects.  The 
policy  of  the  day  is  to  govern  the  people  in  disguise.      Stocks,  shares, 
money,   credit,   works   one   way — religion,   education,  charity,   another. 
Exorbitant  prices,  extravagant  living,  unbridled  dissipation,  results  from 
gambling  in  credit,  but  this  occupies  the  minds  of  the  wronged  class, 
while  the  Jesuits,  who  swarm  throughout  the  land,  furnish  mind  and  thought 
for  the  poor.     The  Jesuitical  doctrines  are  gaining  rapidly  in  Europe, 
and  Austria  makes  spies  of  the  priests — whisper  your  private  thoughts  in 
the  ear  of  the  Jesuit,  and  the  ready  tool  reports  the  secret  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  fattens  on  credulity  1     This  is  the  working  of  the  Concordat 

By  these  instruments  the  emperor  rules  the  country  without  the  people- 
understanding  the  machinery.     He  remembers  well  when  the  Turks  brok^ 

the  chains  across  the  Danube — when  Napoleon  battered  down  the  walls 

but  more  vividly  than  anything  in  the  past,  ho  remembers  with  fear  and — 
trembling,  1848,  when  the  streets  of  Vienna  run  red  with  civil  war!     Hi^^ 
Ilungarian  subjects  pretend  loyality,  but  they  despise  the  Kaiser,     Thc^^ 
George  Law  muskets  and  the  Kossuth  saddles,  some  time  may  be  useful—^ 
But  to-day  the  emperor  is  all   powerful ;  his  army  is  overwhelming,  hi^^ 
strength  lies  in  that  and  in  tlie  priesthood.  Opinion,  independence,  thought^ 
are  strange  sounding  words  in  these  despotic  lands— centralization,  su— ** 
premacy,  no  other  words  will  answer.     To  his  subjects  he  says,  obey  o^T 
die ;  they  listen,  observe  the  order,  live  and  appear  as  happy  as  a  bridaX 
party  !     The  emperor  Aices  the  lion,  and  has  walked  among  the  revolu— ' 
tiouiats  of  1848,  and  now  he  has  returned  to  lay  the  cypress  on  the  toml> 
of  his  child,  to  worship  the  memory  of  his  ancestors,  and  celebrate  tha'C 
day  which  will  return  apain  long  after  his  mortal  remains  are  laid  in  tha 
tomb  of  the  Hapsburgs.      The  second  anniversary  comes  round  not  till 
1957. 

Out  of  the  471,442  people  in  Vienna,  442,207  the  census  tells  me  are 
Catholics.  This  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  material  for  Jesuitical  edu- 
cation. 

In  running  through  the  empire  I  have  talked  with  the  most  enlightened 
men  upon  my  track,  and  the  foregoing  are  »the  conclusions  which  I  have 
formed.  Our  minister  here,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  who  is  homeward 
bound,  has  given  me  much  reliabl**  information  on  the  empire,  and  I  think 
will  bear  me  out  in  many  of  the  opinions  which  I  have  advanced. 

Americans  in  America  see  Europe  through  England,  we  live,  move,  and 
have  oJir  being  on  continental  atfjiirs  through  the  "glasses  of  the  London 
journals !"  Baron  Haynau  is  kicked  out  of  Barclay  <fe  Perkins'  brewery, 
tlie  English  papers  record  it,  we  copy  with  comments,  and  send  them 
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back  the  jelL  England  formerly  abused  Austria — we  echo  her  opinions. 
Hungary  sent  a  crj  for  liberty  through  the  British  isles — 'twas  natural 
for  us  to  be  sympathetic.  Ingrahain  demands  Kotza — we  were  plerised 
at  our  national  victory.  On  European  atfairs,  generally,  England  takos 
snuffy  and  we  sneeze  1  Just  now  a  new  element  is  working.  The  dulcet 
tones  of  Lord  Palmerston  have  been  beard  in  the  Sardinian  court-n- watch 
Austria,  a  dangerous  enemy,  whispers  the  I'reinier — another  dispatch  is 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Joseph — keep  an  eye  on  Sardinia,  Count 
Uavour  is  ambitious  for  his  king.  And  thus  the  "  tory  chief  of  a  radical 
cabinet"  puts  one  monarch  against  the  other,  keeping  Europe  always  in  a 
ferment.  During  the  Russian  war  Austria  played  a  capital  game,  her 
cards  were  all  trumps.  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  fortunately  for  Austria, 
sleeps  with  his  fathers,  else  he  would  had  a  small  account  to  settle — with- 
out doubt  he  was  the  greatest  mind  of  the  hrst  half  of  the  19th  century, 
the  emperor  of  emperors,  and  history  will  write  him  down  a  chief! 

This  letter  and  that  from  Venice  will  not  burthen  you  with  figures,  for 
Xtaly  and  Austria  furnish  poor  material  for  commercial  corre8[>ondence. 

From  Brussels  or  London,  I  shall  mail  another  letter.  Meanwhile  you 
znust  believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  respectfully  yours.  o.  f.  t. 
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Most  persons,  if  asked  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  prices,  of  a  re- 
turn to  an  exclusively  metallic  currency  in  this  country,  would  say  that 
they  would  fall  enormously,  perhaps  75  per  cent,  or  more ;  at  least,  this 
is  the  opinion  commonly  expressed  by  casual  thinkers  on  the  subject. 

They  have  in  view  only  the  ratio  of  the  specie  to  the  debt  of  the  banks, 
as  exhibited  in  their  returns.     It  might  be  well  for  those  who  think  so, 
to  consider  how  long  anything  moveable  would  remain  in  this  country  at 
one-fourth  its  present  price,  or  how  long  the  specie  could  be  kept  out  that 
irould  be  offered  in  exchange  therefor.     As  we  export  about  $275,000,000 
of  inerehandise  annually,  at  present,  it  would  not  seem  to  require  a  great 
fiill  of  prices  to  increase  the  export  of  merchandise  to  equal  the  gold  ex- 
ported— $50,000,000  yearly,  and  keep  the  gold  at  home. 

What  are  the  banks  in  this  connection  ?  They  create  no  real  money, 
^o  gold  or  silver,  nor  anything  that  will  procure  them  from  abroad. 
Ithey  create  no  value,  and  add  nothing  to  the  demand  for  labor,  or  to  the 
products  or  wealth  of  the  community;  but  they  create  debt,  inflate 
'prices,  furnish  machinery  fur  speculation,  and  expel  gold  from  the  country, 
'^  make  room  for  their  own  debt,  and  gain  interest  thereon.  They  do 
^ot,  and  cannot,  make  tmy  permanent  addition  to  the  currency. 

It  is  marvellous  what  a  perfect  hallucination  upon  this  subject,  possesses 
the  minds  of  men  otherwise  thoroughly  intelligent. 

The  truth  is,  the  fall  of  prices  would  be  scarcely  appreciable,  at  any 
time  when  gold  is  not  being  extensively  shipped  out  of  the  country.  If 
gold  is  not  exported,  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  prevents  the  export 
of  any  other  commodity ;  because  its  value  is  as  great  here  as  abroad.  It 
has  no  more  reference  to  debt,  or  the  balance  of  trade,  in  this  connec- 
tion, than  beef  or  pork. 
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What  regulates  or  deterroiDes  the  value  of  gold  f  Certainly  Bothing 
but  tho  money  price  of  commodities.  An  average  rise  of  prices  is  a  fall 
in  the  value  of  money.  An  average  fall  of  prices  is  a  rise  in  the  value 
of  money.  And  as  gold  is  money,  it  varies  in  value  accordingly,  in- 
versely as  the  prices  of  exchangeable  things.  A  general  rise  of  prices 
can  only  be  brought  about  by  a  relative  disproportion  between  money  and 
all  commodities ;  money  must  become  relatively  plenty,  or  oommodities 
relatively  and  universally  scarce.  This  latter  condition  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible. The  great  changes  in  general  prices  are  the  result  of  changes  in 
the  supply  of  money,  as  it  is  thrown  upon  or  withdrawn  from  the  mar- 
ket, alternately. 

To  bring  this  matter  within  the  comprehension  of  every  reader  who 
will  give  it  a  moment^s  reflection,  let  us  assume  some  one  commodity  as 
the  representative  of  all  others ;  its  money  price  representing  the  value 
of  gold.     We  will  take  wheat,  for  example,  at  the  average  price  of  $1  5 
per  bushel,  and   suppose  it  will  pay  something  to  export  at  that,  bu 
nothing  at  any  higher  pri<5e.     Then  if  it  should  become  a  little  scarcer, 
and  rise  2  per  cent,  gold  would  be  cheaper  than  wheat,  and  instead  o 
shipping  a  bushel   of  wheat  at  ^1  50,  the  exporter  will  send  $1  53  i 
gold,  with  which  he  will  buy  2   per  cent  more  wheat  elsewhere.     Thi 
would  be  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  value  as  well  as  in  the  ^tce  of  wheat 
But  su])pose,  instead  of  wheat  becoming  scarcer,  the  same  relative  dis 
proportion  between  wheat  and  gold  should  be  caused  by  an  increase  o 
gold,  precisely  the  same  effect  upon  prices  would  be  produced ;  whea'C 
would  rise  from  ^l  50  to  $1  53  per  bnshel.     This  would  not  be  a  rise  in. 
the  value  of  wheat,  but  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold. 

I  presume  the  reader  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  dollars  manu- 
factured on  bank  books,  and  in  paper  notes,  are  just  as  available  for  pur- 
chases, and  have  the  same  effect  upon  prices,  as  those  made  of  gold  and 
silver.  At  any  time,  therefore,  when  8l  50  per  bushel  is  the  exporter's 
limit  for  the  shipment  of  wheat,  if  we  supply  2  per  cent  more  of  the 
fancy  dollars  than  the  currency  contained  before,  the  shipment  of  wheat 
stops,  and  the  dollars  go  in  its  place  ;  but  not  the  fancy  ones — they  are 
made  for  the  home  market,  where  they  must  remain. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  advance  of  2  per  cent  is  an  average  rise 
of  all  commodities,  in  the  degradation  of  gold.  Of  course,  the  imported 
commodity  is  advanced  with  the  rest,  and  we  pay  the  2  per  cent,  which 
is  the  precise  addition  of  the  paper  to  the  currency,  and  get  nothing  for 
it;  that  is,  we  i)ay  $1  53  for  an  imported  commodity,  which  was  worth, 
in  the  previous  condition  of  tlie  currency,  |1  60;  the  paper  addition  to 
the  price,  equal  to  3  cents  per  bushel  on  the  wheat,  being  wholly  lost 
And  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  paper  money  can  be  introduced.  It 
must  cost  the  country  its  whole  sum  in  standard  gold. 

ObvioiLsly,  this  state  of  things  could  not  continue,  for  if  it  did,  our 
gold  would  run  out,  and  the  imports  would  run  in,  till  the  gold  would  be 
exhausted.  The  gold  does  run  out,  till  the  excess  of  money  is  reduced, 
and  wheat  falls  to  ^l  50,  when  wheat  can  be  exported  again;  but  the 
gold  is  gone,  and  we  have  the  fancy  dollars  permanently  established  in 
its  place  by  a  sheer  usurpation. 

The  reader  will  not  understand  me  to  say  that  there  is  ever  a  period 
when  the  export  trade  is  entirely  suspended.  Some  or  many  commodities 
can  always  be  exported  to  various  markets.     In  takiqg  wheat  for  an  illos- 
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tration,  I  wish  merely  to  embody  the  change  of  price  and  value  produced 
by  an  alteration  of  the  proportions  between  money  and  commodities ;  the 
average  alone  must  be  considered  in  this  illustration. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  any  increase  of  currency  here, 
in  relation  to  commodities,  beyond  the  same  relation  elsewhere,  will  make 
Igold  worth  less  here,  in  the  same  proportion,  and  send  it  abroad.  A 
fall  of  one  per  cent  in  the  value  of  gold,  must  be  measured  and  determined 
by  a  rise  of  one  per  cent  in  the  average  price  of  the  commodities  of- 
fered for  sale.  Commerce  will  discover  this  with  infallible  certainty  and 
take  the  gold.  An  avfirage  fall  of  one  cent,  therefore,  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities, by  a  reduction  of  that  proportion  of  the  currency,  sinks  that 
<lifference,  and  keeps  our  gold  at  home. 

And  here  I  would  remark,  that  this  fall  of  prices  of  one  per  cent,  or 
ten,  or  fifty  per  cent,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  precisely  made  good  to  us 
in  the  enhanced  value  of  money.  If  fifty  cents  will  buy  as  much  of  all 
property  as  one  dollar,  the  value  is  the  same.  The  efibrt  to  supply  the 
additional  sum,  without  increasing  commodities,  defeats  itself,  by  degrad- 
ing the  value,  in  proportion  to  the  increase,  of  money. 

It  is  wealth— -capital — that  we  want,  not  money.  The  less  money  we 
have  in  relation  to  commo<lities,  the  better ;  the  more  active  will  be  the 
business,  and  the  greater  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  We  produce 
exportable  articles  abundantly,  and  can  produce  an  abundance  more.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  prevent  the  supply  of  real  money  if  we  use 
no  other.  The  only  method  of  making  money  scarce  in  this  country, 
is  that  which  we  adopt,  of  making  debt  plenty,  by  which  money  is  made 
relatively  scarce.  Two-thirds  of  our  currency  is  debt — a  mad  system  of 
kiting  between  the  banks  and  their  customers — and  an  enormous  super- 
structure of  debt  is  built  thereon,  keeping  almost  every  trader  in  danger 
of  bankruptcy.  There  is  nothing  else  the  matter  with  the  business  of 
this  country.  ^  We  are  the  most  productive  people  in  the  world,  by  rea- 
son of  our  intelligent  industry  and  the  comparative  absence  of  war,  army, 
navy,  idle  privileged  classes,  paupers,  and  unproductive  consumers  gener- 
Illy. 

Cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  with  an  education  almost  wholly  devoted 
to  utilitarian  purposes,  while  other  nations  are  wasting  their  resources 
in  war  and  frivolty,  we  are  growing  strong ;  but  we  are  contributing  to 
them,  of  our  earnings,  many  millions  of  good  gold,  yearly,  for  which  we 
get  no  return.  We  thrive  by  vigorous  labor  in  spite  of  the  wasteful  cur- 
rency— not  by  it. 

We  create  more  property  than  any  other  people,  according  to  num- 
bers, and  that  remains  in  houses,  ships,  cultivated  lands,  and  various 
tiierchandise,   through   all   the  financial  revulsions.      Thus   we  present 
^e  anomaly  of  a  nation  of  great  wealth,  with  very  little  money  included 
t.berein,  much  debt  among  ourselves,  which  includes  two-thirds  of  what 
Vre  call  our  money — vigorously  prosperous  as  a  unit,  with  a  people  indi- 
vidually more  generally  bankrupt,  care-worn,  and  distressed,  than  any 
Other   on   the  globe.      This,   of   course,   is   more   frequently   the  case 
Vrith   the   manufacturers  and  traders  than  with  farmers  and  mechanics. 
As  to  the  traders,  there  are  not  five  in  a  hundred,  over  55  years  of  age, 
^ho  have  not  been  compelled  to  compound  with  their  creditors  once  or 
more,  or  who  can  pay  their  debts  at  last.     In  distributing  the  wealth  of 
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the  country,  they  come  more  immediately  in  contact  with  the  banUi 

system,  and  suffer  the  most  accordingly. 

It  is  slander  to  say  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  individual  mismanag 
ment  of  husiness ;  it  is  the  fault  of  an  ahnormal  system  of  fioam 
liankruptcy  in  trade  occurs  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  debt  baa 
iii;^  system  all  over  the  world  ;  it  almost  never  happens  in  countries  atii 
only  a  specie  currency.  It  has  visibly  diminished  in  New  Orleans — k 
nieriy  the  most  notorious  place  in  the  country  for  bad  debts — since  tl 
passage  of  the  restrictive  banking  law  of  Louisiana,  suppressing  bai 
notes  below  the  denomination  of  ^5,  and  requiring  the  banks  to  hold  oi 
third  the  amount  of  their  immediate  liabilities  in  specie.  New  Orlet 
is  now  the  safest  of  our  Atlantic  cities  in  regard  to  commercial  obligatioi 
and  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  others  in  the  exchanges  of  tree 
Seldom  does  the  name  of  a  New  Orleans  merchant  appear  in  the  pa 
lished  bankrupt  list ;  and  in  the  present  financial  epidemic,  originating 
the  indation  of  the  New  York  banks,  which  distresses  almost  every  oth 
city,  New  Orleans  remains  unscathed. 

With  such  experience  to  guide  public  opinion,  it  is  unaccountaib 
strange  that  the  transparent  evils  of  our  banking  system  do  not  fix  t 
attention  of  every  intelligent  person  in  the  land.  They  could  be  eMm 
remedied,  with  great  gain  to  the  country,  and  the  remedy  would  impi 
immediate  activity  to  trade. 

If  we  should  retain  the  annual  supply  of  California  gold — $50,000,0C 
and  buy  $50,000,000  more  from  Europe,  what  would  it  be  but  selling  an  i 
ditional  $100,000,000  of  merchandise  for  cash  ?  Every  trader  is  desire 
to  sell  his  goods  for  cash,  but  few  are  aware  that  the  reason  he  cano 
do  this,  is  that  the  cash  is  not  here,  because  it  has  less  utility  and  val 
in  our  commerce  than  in  any  other.  The  bank  debt,  that  we  use  in 
place,  and  call  money^  is  mortgaged  by  a  counter  debt  as  soon  as  it 
created,  and  remains  mortgaged  as  long  as  it  exists.  It  is  debt  issm 
for  debt  received,  and  is  in  constant  demand  to  discharge  itself.  The 
is  none  of  it  to  spare  for  cash  traffic  in  merchandise.  Its  only  office 
one  of  transfer ;  debt  can  never  be  reduced  by  that  sort  of  money,  j 
long  as  the  community  owe  the  bank,  the  bank  must  owe  the  comm 
nity.  Unfortunately,  the  contract  on  both  sides  is  for  planchets  of  go 
that  neither  party  ever  possessed.  It  is  precisely  the  cornering  tricK 
the  stock  exchange,  elaborated  and  extended  over  the  whole  couotr 
When  the  shorts  are  called  upon  to  deliver,  the  planchets  are  in  Euro] 
and  Asia ;  they  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  journey  round  the  world,  ai 
in  the  struggle  to  obtain  them,  the  means  relied  upon  may  probably  cc 
lapse  one-half.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  We  are  skilled  by  extensive  prt 
tice  in  this  emergency.    Settle  the  difference  in  bankruptcy  1 

Now,  I  ask  the  reader  to  consider  well  the  vast  importance  of  tl 
subject  The  banks  of  the  United  States  owe,  in  circulation  and  insori 
tions  of  credit,  about  $400,000,000,  over  and  above  the  coin  they  ho 
in  reserve,  and  there  remains  $200,000,000  of  coin  in  the  whole  couQb 
including  the  amount  in  the  banks,  the  government  treasury,  and  i 
pockets  of  the  people.  That  portion  of  this  whole  sum — $600,000,000> 
which  is  not  hoarded,  that  is,  which  is  being  offered  for  the  purchase 
property,  measures  and  determines  the  price  of  all  the  property  of  tl 
country. 

The  debt  portion — $400,000,000 — of  this  currency,  usurps  the  place 
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16  same  sum  of  money — namely  gold  and  silver — that  in  a  series  of 
ears  it  has  expelled  in  utter  loss  to  the  country.  Not  a  picayune,  in 
ij  opinion,  have  we  ever  had  returned  for  it ;  for  we  could  have  paid  for 
11  the  imports  in  our  usual  productions,  which  employ  our  home  labor 
nd  navigation,  for  precisely  that  sum  less  than  they  have  cost,  and  ro- 
lined  the  $400,000,000  in  coin,  if  we  had  given  it  value  by  use,  and 
.ever  degraded  it  by  the  addition  of  fictitious  dollars  to  the  currency. 

And  what  an  incubus  of  debt  is  piled  upon  these  four  hundred  millions 
»f  kiting !  Any  one  who  can  estimate  how  debt  piles  upon  debt,  and 
low  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money  will  circulate  by  payment  from 
i>ne  to  another  and  discharge  it,  may  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  dif- 
arence  to  this  country,  to  our  resources  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  to  the 
norality,  the  peace  of  mind,  and  happiness  of  the  people,  between  struggling 
mder  this  huge  mass  of  debt,  and  having  the  coin  necessary  for  its  dis- 
charge. Then  there  are  many  millions  of  dollars  of  counterfeit  bills,  in 
ictive  circulation,  as  good  as  the  best,  till  they  are  found  out ;  they  are 
iie  bob-tail  of  this  ungainly  kite,  and  have  cost  the  country  good  gold, 
;or  their  whole  amount,  like  the  kite  itself. 

When  the  export  of  specie  is  stopped,  by  the  curtailment  of  loans,  if  no 
lew  increase  of  loans  were  made  by  the  banks,  and  the  labor  of  the  coun- 
ly  were  left  unobstructed  in  its  normal  course  to  increase  commodities, 
nevitably  the  exports  must  increase.     Labor  is  a  necessity,  everywhere, 
ad   production  the  consequence.    Commerce  is  Argus-eyed  and  finds  a 
larket  for  everything.     She  is  creative,  also,  and  makes  a  market  where 
one  existed  before.    Nothing  but  non-intercourse  or  war  can  stop  the 
nports ;  only  an  unwise  and  feeble  policy  would  attempt  to  do  it.     The 
lore  valuable  the  foreign  commodities,  and  the  greater  the  imports,  the 
greater  is  the  demand  upon  us  for  labor  and  navigation  to  supply  returns. 
jabor  alone  creates  wealth.    Business  is  increased  thereby,  and  enures 
o   the  advantage  of  the  nation  possessing  the  greatest  amount  of  pror 
LucUve  labor,  and  the  least  amount  of  unproductive  consumption.     We 
leed  not  fear  the  whole  world  in  this  struggle,  with  our  present  peaceful 
ndustry,  and  the  general  intelligence  which  enables  the  laborer  to  handle 
lis  tools  to  advantage,  and  produce  results  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
The  exports  of  merchandise  would  increase,  indefinitely,  until,  by  the 
importation  and  production  of  specie,  the  whole  four  hundred  millions  of 
kiting  should  be  displaced  by  coin,  leaving  a  purely  metallic  currency, 
•ad  gradually  melting  away  probably  twelve  hundred  millions  of  debt, 
that  now  rides  the  community  like  a  nightmare,  and  obstructs,  by  a  high 
rate  of  interest  and  continual  defalcations  and  revulsions,  the  productive 
labor  of  the  country.     When  that  point  is  attained,  when  there  is  no 
paper  alloy  in  the  currency  to  degrade  it,  gold  possesses  its  natural  value, 
and  will  command  that  value  in  exchange  for  every  other  commodity. 
In  such  a  condition  of  the  currency  we  might  as  well  sell  gold  as  any 
thing  else.    Any  excess  thrown  upon  the  market  would  not  remain  here. 
Prices  would  rise — attract  the  imports  and  check  the  exports,  as  of  late, 
and  the  excess  of  money,  which  cheapens  it  in  relation  to  its  value  else- 
where, would  be  exported.     But  as  all  the  dollars  would  be  real — the 
product  of  labor,  creating  value  by  their  own  creation,  whether  mined  or 
imported — there  would  no  longer  be  any  loss  to  the  country  in  exporting 
gold.     Being  substantial  wealth,  the  dollars  would  command  substantial 
wealth,  for  their  full  value,  in  return. 
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There  is  now  a  certaiDty  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold,  that  is,  i 
fall  in  the  price  of  commodities,  that  will  temporarily  stop  the  export  of 
gold,  set  in  motion  our  exportable  merchandise,  and  give  a  start  to  navigt- 
tion.  In  every  such  revulsion  as  the  present,  the  reaction  reduces  money 
below  the  amount  that  would  occupy  the  currency  in  specie  alone,  if  there 
were  no  paper  money,  and  necessarily  carries  down  the  average  price  of 
commodities  below  the  true  specie  measure. 

From  the  considerations  herein  presented,  it  resulta  that  whenever  the 
banks  of  this  country  have  so  reduced  their  loans  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
export  of  specie,  they  have  done  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  reduction  of 
prices  permanently  ;  they  have  then  reduced  the  currency  till  money  is  u 
valuable  at  home  as  abroad.  From  that  point  the  path  is  easy  to  a  full 
resumption  of  specie  payments ;  and,  infallibly,  that  path,  if  followed, 
would  be  one  of  continued  activity  in  business,  and  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity. To  tliat  point  they  are  compelled  to  recede,  at  certain  p€^iod^ 
for  their  own  salvation :  it  is  no  new  thing.  Their  promises  then  occupy 
no  more  space,  and  amount  to  no  more,  than  the  specie  they  have  dis- 
placed. 

To  that  condition  the  banks  are  now  receding,  violently,  for  the  New 
York  banks  lead  the  country  in  this  regard ;  and  when  they  reach  it, 
if  they  would  then  stand  still  and  nqt  again  increase  the  fictitous 
money,  specie  would  flow  in,  and  our  commodities  flow  out,  in  ex- 
change, inevitably  and  rapidly.  We  should  gain,  in  the  increased  value 
of  money,  more  than  we  should  lose  in  the  price  of  merchandise.  Oar 
idle  ships  would  soon  spread  their  canvas  to  the  breeze,  and  more  ships 
would  be  required,  liailroads  would  find  full  and  profitable  employment, 
their  stocks  would  rise,  like  magic,  in  the  market,  and  we  should  secure 
the  greatest  sale  of  merchandise,  and  enjoy  the  greatest  prosperity  ever 
witnessed  on  the  habitable  globe. 

But  will  the  banks  do  this  ?     Surely  not    Their  present  system  im- 
peratively demands  the  utmost  expansion  of  debt  to  earn,  or  rather  to 
win,  dividends,  and  the  utmost  expulsion  of  money  to  make  room  for 
their  debt    Their  loans  will  increase,  the  moment  they  shall  be  relieved 
of  the  demand  for  specie  beyond  their  receipts ;  and  the  almost  fabulous 
supply  of  gold  will  secure  this  to  them  speedily.    We  shall  then  go  on 
selling  gold  for  less  than  it  costs,  or  less  than  it  is  worth,  and  increasiDg 
debt  as  usual.      Debt,  failing,  and   unnecessary  suflering — aching  and 
breaking  hearts,  among  conscientious  men  ;  and  defalcation,  lying,  and 
stealing  among  the  unconscientious — must  continue  to  be  conspicuous  in 
the  walks  of  trade,  so  long  as  this  system  controls  the  commercial  finances 
of  the  country. 

All  this  might  be  easily  remedied  by  a  few  influential  men  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  banking  with 
specie,  obtained  as  deposits  are  obtained  by  the  savings  banks,  borrowing — 
or  rather  obtaining  from  the  depositors,  who  would  be^the  only  proprietors — — 
coin  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  lending  at  a  higher,  and  charging  com-^— 
missions  for  service,  thus  giving  a  true  and  practical  direction  to  publ^^^ 
opinion  in  the  use  of  legitimate  money — coin  alone. 

I  have  not  time,  or  space,  for  the  consideration  of  the  remedy  id  u^^j 
article.  c.  fl.  ^ 
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Zb  ttu  Editor  of  the  Aferehants^  Mag<uin«  and  Commercial  Review : — 

Dear  Sir: — In  your  number  for -August,  I  find  the  above  question,  to 
which  you  invite  an  answer  from  some  of  your  numerous  correspond- 
ents. 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  I  am  reminded  of  the  somewhat 
trite  and  vulgar  adage,  "that  many  things  go  to  everything;"  the  mean- 
iDg  of  which  is,  I  suppose,  that  it  takes  many  smaller  causes  to  produce  a 
giTen  effect. 

The  truth  of  the  above  proverb  will  hardly  be  questioned  ;  therefore,  our 
inquiry  may  possibly  be  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  so  simple  a 
proposition  would  at  first  sight  seem  to  imply. 

The  country  that  appears  to  be  placed  in  the  opposite  position  to  us, 
n  having  many  merchant  statesmen,  is  Great  Britain,  and  what  is  rather 
angular,  it  is  the  one  from  which  we  originated,  and  from  which  we  de- 
rived our  constitutional  and  judicial  principles,  and,  with  slight  alteration, 
most  of  our  political  arrangements.  There  must  consequently  be  some- 
tiling  widely  different  in  what  may  be  termed  the  minor  details  of  our 
social  and  political  fabric. 

In  turning  to  the  pages  of  English  history,  we  find,  as  civilization  pro- 
gressed, the  merchant  was  always  considered  a  man  of  importance,  next 
ta  the  landowner,  and  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  "  a  mer- 
chant who  had  made  three  voyages  beyond  the  sea  was  raised  by  law  to 
the  dignity  of  a  thane,"  or  nobleman.  And  later,  when  sumptuary  laws 
were  in  fashion,  "  merchants  and  artificers  who  had  five  hundred  pounds 
talue  in  goods  and  chattels,  might  use  the  same  dress  as  squires  of  one 
Iiiindred  pounds  a  year.  And  those  who  were  worth  more  than  than 
Jiift  might  dress  like  men  of  double  that  estate."  Thus,  wherever  there 
baa  been  any  pretention  to  civilization,  or  progress  towards  it,  the  mer- 
3antile  profession  has  always  been  held  in  honorable  consideration,  not- 
irithstanding  the  sneers  of  Celtic  freebooters,  and  of  the  descendants  of 
feudal  and  knightly  tyranta^  The  merchant  has  always  been  the  fore- 
runner, and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  inducer  to  civilization  ;  therefore,  we  are 
not  surprised,  that  in  the  development  of  the  British  policy,  and  since  the 
■nmmoning  of  the  first  regular  parliament,  in  1205,  that  he  has  always 
laken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  government  of  the  nation.  And  to  this 
we  may  attribute,  without  fear  of  objection,  the  present  success  and  high 
standing  of  that  government.  At  the  period  indicated  above,  lawyers 
were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  at  present.  If  the  profession  existed  at 
all,  it  could  only  have  been  in  the  incipient  stage,  or  we  should  have 
foand  it  represented  in  the  Commons  of  England.  But  it  is  obvious  it 
ooald  only  have  been  represented  there  as  a  p.-irticular  class,  and  not  as 
at  present,  a  class  representing  all  others — as  representation  was  founded 
upon  the  direct  interest  of  the  parties  representing,  and  no  doubt  it  would 
be  quite  as  well  for  both  countries,  and  probably  much  better,  if  we  were 
to  8ti  k  a  little  closer  to  ancient  constitutional  principles  and  usages.  In 
the  last  British  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons  contained  among  its 
members  at  least  one-sixth  lawyers — no  doubt  a  very  undue  proportion  ; 
bat  if  we  turn  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  we  should  find  probably 
within  the  smallest  fraction,  that  the  whole  representation  consisted  of 
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the  legal  profession.  This  must  indeed  be  a  sorry  state  of  things,  if, 
added  to  our  own  experience,  we  take  the  inference  of  an  English  writer 
upon  the  subject  of  the  composition  of  the  late  Parliament.  He  excUimi, 
"  Header,  think  of  what  mischief  one  lawyer  can  make,  and  then  multi- 
ply by  112.  Mercy  on  us !"  What  would  he  say  if  he  lived  in  the 
United  States?  But  to  be  serious,  what  makes  the  ditference  between  the 
two  houses  of  representation  ?  We  think  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  and 
can  be  traced  to  its  legitimate  cause.  The  more  democratic  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  shorter  the  recurring  periods  of  election,  the  more  lawyers 
or  professional  men,  and  the  fewer  of  other  classes  of  citizens,  will  be 
found  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  especially  where  each  individual 
is  paid  for  his  services,  or  at  least,  for  his  attendance. 

To  lawyers,  as  a  class,  it  signifies  little  what  cause  they  advocate. 
Most  of  them  hold  themselves  ready  to  be  retained  by  any  client,  whether 
his  cause  be  right  or  wrong^  and  their  ethics  bind  them  to  know  no  other 
interest,  for  the  time  being,  but  his.     This  course  of  action  naturally 
blunts  the  moral  sense,  and  gives  a  clue  to  many  things  in  the  vexed 
question  of  the  politics  of  this  country.     Their  trade  is  founded  in  the 
popular  ignorance  and  corruption  ;  they  are  necessarily  public  men,  great 
talkers,  and  ready  advocates ;  and  are  well  calculated  to  catch  the  suf- 
frages of  the  multitude.     But  besides  these  qualifications  for  a  represen- 
tative in  a  democratic  republic,  the  lawyer  has  other  advantages  over  the 
merchant.     He  carries  his  stock  in  trade  in  his  library,  and  in  his  brain, 
and  loses  nothing  by  its  transfer  from  his  profession  to  politics,  providing 
always  he  gets  an  equal  remuneration  for  the  time  being ;  notwithstand- 
ing he  may  never  reach  the  Senate,  nor  get  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  nor 
the  White  House.     And  it  would  be  hard  indeed,  when  he  returned  to 
his  profession,  if  he  had  not  added  something  to  his  reputation,  which 
of  course  would  be  so  much  increase  to  his  capital,     But^  admitting  the 
merchant  to  be  as  well  educated,  and  a  better  statesman,  what  chance  has 
he  in  this  country  against  the  lawyer  ?     What  inducement  is  there  for 
him  to  leave  the  comparative  peaceful  supervision  of  his  business,  (perhaps 
sufficiently  profitable,)  and  enter  the  turbulent  arena  of  politics  ?     Abso- 
lutely none.   He  could  not  leave  his  business  without  great  risk,  and  if  he 
gave  it  up  in  the  mean  time,  which  might  be  short,  and  would  be  uncertain, 
his  loss  might  be  irreparable.     When  he  had  to  begin  again,  even  if  bis 
money  capital  had  not  decreiised,  there  would  be  a  business  Hani  to 
seek,  the  loss  of  his  connections,  and  the  inconvenience  of  returning  to 
his  former  business  habits  and  arrangements.     With  regard  to  class  or 
caste^  the  merchant  of  this  country  has  nothing  to  gain  in  social  position; 
and  a  title  of  any  description,  where  the  theory  of  government  is  that  all 
are  politically  equal,  is  of  small  consideration,  and  is  seldom  more  than 
partially  retained  after  the  period  of  office.     But  the  English  merchant 
may  securely  leave  his  busines-^  to  his  principal  clerk,  who  is  often  con- 
tented to  remain  principal  clerk  for  life,  while  he  busies  himself  about 
some  public  or  political  affair.     He  expects  a  regular  amount  of  business 
will  be  done,  whether  he  is  there  or  not  to  attend  to  it.     He  is  not  afraid 
of  competition — his  capital  is  ample,  and  he  knows  none  can  fairly  under- 
sell him,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  are  too  steady  and  conservative  to 
be  easily  turned  from  their  usual  course.     On  the  other  hand,  the  people 
of  this  country  are  always  looking  for  som^^ thing  new — seasons  are  short, 
changes  rapid,  and  often  extreme ;  the  fashions  change  continually ;  and 
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ir  ezteDBive  credit  Bjstem  is  ever  ready  to  give  full  scope  to  every  com- 
stitor  who  may  happen  to  have  the  smallest  modicum  of  cash  associ- 
\ed  with  a  moderate  amount  of  ahility.  Thus,  we  conclude  that  the 
lerchant  of  this  country  must  be  entirely  a  merchant,  and  not  a  mer- 
bant  and  a  politician  at  the  same  time.  And  further,  we  mieht  say, 
lat  is,  if  we  were  inclined  to  speculate  upon  the  matter,  that  the  poli- 
dan  is  a  biped  of  a  distinct  class,  living  exclusively  upon  the  treasury 
Qd  the  public,  and  having  no  interest  in  common  with  the  community. 
•nt  the  English  merchant  is  differently  situated  ;  the  class  is  more  dis- 
Dct  and  stable,  the  profession  as  well  as  the  business,  often  descending 
•cm  father  to  son — he  may  belong  to  some  particular  interest^  which 
►rmerly  held  a  monopoly,  such  as  the  East  or  West  India  interest — the 
^nJb,  the  joint  stock  or  private  banks,  which  it  has  been  hitherto  con- 
dered  necessary  to  represent  in  Parliament  But  the  wealthy  merchant 
moxious  to  become  a  representative  in  Parliament,  not  merely  for  his 
m  interest,  or  that  with  which  he  may  happen  to  be  associated,  but 
ore  especially  for  the  social  distinction  and  consideration  which  the  po- 
ion  of  M.  P.  confers.  And  this  is  all  that  he  obtains,  and  generally  all 
at  he  ^pects,  for  the  trouble  and  expense  he  is  obliged  to  incur.  But 
yond  this  motive  of  social  and  popular  distinction,  in  these  days  of  ex- 
ided  political  science,  now  that  it  seems  to  be  understood  that  the  inter- 
t  of  all  classes  of  society  ar«  one,  and  only  to  be  subserved  by  a  free  and 
•en  competition,  that  the  British  merchant  is  not  more  necessarily  a 
litician  than  the  American ;  though  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
need  may  continue  to  make  him  such  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
vryer  is  the  natural  adjunct  of  democracy  in  all  countries ;  it  is  a  matter 

dollars  and  cents  with  him,  and  if  his  personal  interests  can  be  served, 
m  will  be  sure  to  find  him  submerged  in  politics,  in  preference  to  the 
rier  and  less  attractive  practice  of  his  profession.  The  lawyers  of 
agland  enter  Parliament  from  the  same  motive  as  those  of  the  United 
tales — their  own  particular  interests ;  notwithstanding  they  are  not  paid 
I  cash,  (per  diem,  etc.,)  but  only  in  expectancies.  In  the  first  place,  by 
onstantly  parading  their  names  before  the  public,  and  the  eclat  of  being 
D  M.  P.,  they  hope  to  enhance  their  reputation,  and  when  they  travel 
be  circuit,  they  expect,  as  a  consequence,  to  have  an  increase  of  busi- 
688.  In  the  next  place,  they  expect,  by  making  themselves  useful  or 
>rmidable  to  the  ministers,  to  gain  some  steps  in  their  profession,  and 
inally  to  reach  the  bench  or  the  woolsack.  But  let  what  is  called  Re- 
wm  progress  in  England,  until  they  have  obtained  what  are  called  the 
l?e  points  of  the  charter,  (no  property  qualification,  and  payment  of 
oembers,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  and  universal  suffrage,)  and 
hen  we  shall  see  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  House  of  Commons  is  filled 
xdusively  with  lawyers,  as  the  House  of  Congress  is  at  present. 

In  such  an  event,  the  British  people  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  realize 
what  mischief  one  lawyer  can  make,  multiplied  by  six  hundred  and 
fkj-six" — that  is,  if  I  am  right  in  the  number  of  members.  We  think 
e  have  now  answered  the  question,  "  Why  have  we  not  more  Merchant 
aitesmen  ?"  by  having  shown  that  our  political  system  necessarily  ex- 
ades  them,  by  creating  a  separate  interest,  distinct  from  all  others, 
id  that  of  the  State,  which  may  be  called  the  political  interest  No 
oubt  a  certain  number  of  lawyers  would  be  useful  as  a  component  part 
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DUBUQUE,    IOWA.. 

H18T0BT  OF  DUBUQUB— 8RAT18TIC8  OF  PROGRtSS  AND  POPULATION — LOCATION — TBADK  OF  PlTBrQCl 
FROM  IbJl  TO  1835— MKKOANTILE  AND  MANUFACTURINQ  BUSINESS — BTOKKS  AND  BH0P8— BAttlOAB 
AND  STEAMBOAT  BUSINESS  IN  1S56 — EXl'KtSS,  TELEGRAPH,  AND  XXCHANGB  BUftlNKSft — Bl'ftlKBtO' 
TUB  POST-OFFICE— CITY  IMPBOVEMENTS— PRINCIPAL  BUILDINGS.  ETC. 

The  flourishing  city  of  Dubuque  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  tl^  State  of 
Iowa.     The  history  of  its  site  dales  from   1774,  when  Julien  l)ubuque, 
whose  name  it  perpetuates,  arrived  in  its  vicinity  and  settled  among  the 
Sac  and  Fox  In(h*ans,  first  locating  near  Prairie  du  Chien.     It  is  notce^ 
tain  to  what  extent  he  was  acquainted  with  the  real  science  of  mineralogy, 
but  it  has  been  represented  by  some  that  he  was  quite  well  informed  re- 
specting it;  this,  however,  is  not  material.     In  1788,  he  received  from 
the  Indians  a  grant  of  the  lead  mine  discovered  by  the  wife  of  Peo8ta,an 
Indian  chief.     In   1796,  he  petitioned  Don  Carondelet,  the  governor  of 
Louisiana,  for  a  full  grant  of  a  tract  of  mining  land  on  the  western  banK 
of  the  Mississippi,  embracing  the  present  city  of  Dubuque,  which  he  said 
he  had  bought  of  the  Indians.     His  petition  was  granted,  and  he  retained 
the  possession  of  the  tract  until  his  death  in  1809,  during  which  time  he 
was  engaged  in  w  orking  and  proving  his  mines.     After  his  decease,  th^ 
Indians  possessed  the  tract  and  entire  vicinity  until  they  removed  under' 
the  treaty  of  September  21st,  1832,  when  his  legal  representatives  tool^ 
possession  of  the  land,  and  commenced  large  improvements.     The  Unite^^ 
States  government,  however,  claimed  the  same  land  by  virtue  of  a  subse-"^ 
quent  purchase  from  the  Indians;  and,  in  1833,  forcibly  ejected  the  setr"^ 
tiers.     Immediately  after  the  government  purchased  the  Province  of  Lou- 
isiana, which  was  in  1803,  Congress  passed  a  law  reserving  the  mines 
from  sale.     By  the  act  of  1807,  provision  was  made  for  the  leasing  of  the 
mines  around  Galena,  though  no  leases  were  granted  until  1822.     From 
that  time  mining  operations  increased  around  Galena  every  year,  but  were 
not  commenced  in  Iowa.     In   1835,  the  leasing  system  broke  down;  in 
1841,  it  was  revived ;  in  1845,  the  President  of  the  United  States  recom- 
mended that  the  lands  should  be  sold  ;  in  July,  1846,  an  act  was  passed 
for  that  purpose;  and  in  the  spring  of  1847,  they  were  sold  according  to 
law,  resulting  in  giving  immediate  quiet  to  the  region,  and  greater  stabil- 
ity to  the  mining  operations.* 

*  The  MerekanU'  Magazine  of  March,  1S4S,  (vol.  xvilL,  pp.  28.5-298,)  contains  an  arUcl«  on  tb« 
"Load  Rogion  and  Lead  Trade  of  the  Ui)per  Mississippi,"  by  lion.  E.  B.  WAsnauRsiE,  of  Illinoij^ 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  Dnbaqae  and  the  I 
region  by  which  itia  sorroanded. 
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Only  about  one-tenth  of  the  "  lead  region  "  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  is 
ontained  within  the  limits  of  Iowa;  about  one-eighth  is  in  Illinois;  and 
he  renaainder,  or  nearly  four-fifths,  in  Wisconsin.  On  the  Iowa  side  of 
he  river,  the  ore  is  more  abundant,  and  lies  deeper  than  on  the  opposite 
ide.  The  difference  in  the  character  of  the  diggings  of  the  two  sides  is 
luite  remarkable — those  on  the  east  side  being  clay  diggings,  in  which 
he  mineral  is  often  found  in  the  clay  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surtHce  ; 
rhile  on  the  west  or  Iowa  side,  the  miner  is  frequently  obliged  to  sink 
lis  shaft  through  the  rock  more  than  one  hundred  feet.  It  is  thought, 
lowever,  that  the  greater  abundance  of  the  mineral  in  the  rock  deposit  is 
Qore  than  a  counterbalance  to  the  ease  of  obtaining  it  in  the  clay. 

The  strip  of  land  along  the  western  or  Iowa  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
containing  the  lead  deposits,  extends  through  Dubuque  County  and  Clay- 
on  County,  which  joins  it  on  the  north,  embracing  about  eight  townships, 
►r  288  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  and  near  the  river  it  is  fre- 
[uently  too  rough  for  cultivation.  There  is,  however,  much  excellent 
arming  land  in  each  county.  West  of  the  city  the  country  is  strikingly 
•eautiful  and  well  watered;  it  is  a  rolling  prairie,  interspersed  with  groves 
f  timber,  while  along  the  small  streams,  running  from  north  to  south, 
iere  are  large  bodies  of  good  timber  and  extensive  water-power. 

In  1832,  the  settlement  of  the  city  of  Dubuque  was  commenced  by 
!enry  McCraney,  who  built  the  first  house  and  settled  the  first  white 
mily  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Mississippi  above  Keokuk.*  The  post- 
fice  was  established  in  July,  1833,  Miles  11.  Prentice  being  the  first  post- 
aster.  The  office  was  first  opened  and  kept  in  a  small  one-story  log 
lilding,  on  the  spot  where  the  Messrs.  Herron's  bank  building  now  stands, 
accession  of  postmasters: — Miles  H.  Prentice,  1833-30;  Guy  H.  Mor- 
Bon,  1836-38;  John  King,  1838-49;  William  H.  Bobbins,  1849-53; 
harles  Corkery,  1853-57. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  in  population  of  the  city  of  Du- 
nque,  of  the  county  of  Dubuque,  and  of  the  State  of  Iowa : — 

1840.         18§0.  18§l.  18M.  18S6. 

ttj  of  Duboque 1,200  8,108  4,500  6,684  16,000 

loootj  of  Dubuque....  8,069  10,841  12.600  16,662  25,871 

itateoflowa. 48,112         192,214        280,000        826,014        509,414 

In  September,  1856,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  caused  to  be 
nade,  for  school  purposes,  a  complete  enumeration  of  all  persons  residing 
n  the  city  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty.  The  following  is  an  ab- 
itract  of  the  result : — 

First  Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth 

ward.  ward.  ward.  ward.  ward.  Total. 

lales 274  120  302  877  278  1,H46 

^flOiales 298  120  812  456  277  1,462 

Total 672  240  614  882  550  2,808 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  natural  terrace  of  land,  which  is  broad,  and 
Ktends  along  the  river  for  several  miles.  The  area  occupied  by  the  city 
D  the  plain  is  about  two  miles  long  by  half  a  mile  wide.     The  city  is 


•  He  was  «  member  of  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  In  which  Iowa 
rtstben  Included,  and  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  form  the  State  ConstituUon  of  Iowa.  lie  alBO 
weitpled  many  public  trusts,  and  died  at  Dubuque,  May  21,  1665. 
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bounded  on  the  west  by  a  range  of  high  bluffs,  which  do  not  approadi 
the  river  bo  closely  as  those  on  the  Illinois  side,  directly  opposite.  They 
are  ascended  by  an  admirably  graded  and  macadamized  road,  rising  to  a 
level  and  fertile  table-land  behind  them ;  and  the  \'iew  thence  of  the  city, 
of  the  river,  of  Dunleith,  and  of  the  surrounding  country,  including  po^ 
tions  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  is  seldom  exceeded. 
Many  persons  regard  the  situation  of  the  city  as  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  town  in  Iowa,  The  appearance  of  the  city  is  also  of  a  superior 
character,  since  it  is  more  compactly  built,  and  contains  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  fine  buildings  than  any  other  place  in  the  State.  The  bmldiDgs 
on  the  bluffs  are  almost  wholly  made  up  of  the  residences  of  citizens,  vho 
attend  to  mercantile  and  other  pursuits  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  city; 
and  for  the  most  part  they  are  of  costly  construction.  The  number  of 
buildings  erected  in  Dubuque  in  the  year  1854  was  333  ;  in  1855,  471; 
and  in  1856,  502. 

The  following  table  presents  a  synopsis  of  the  trade  of  Dubuque  from 
1851  to  1855,  both  inclusive:* — 

Tears. 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 


Steamboat 

.  Merchandise  exported. 

MerohandlM  impoTtad. 

Arrivals.  Departs. 

Tons.                Yalne. 

Tons. 

value. 

851          862 

4,287          1288,289  59 

20,663 

11.176,207 

417         418 

18,284            629,140  00 

28,926 

1,670,890 

672         672 

7,482         1,006.710  00 

82,007 

2,497,12S 

846         845 

12,084i       1,578,408  80 

97,668 

4,983,208 

908         906 

24,215i       8,689,266  50 

276.690 

11.266,846 

The  Dubuque  Express  and  Herald  of  March  18th,  1857,  contains  a 
lengthy  account  of  the  buildings  erected  in  Dubuque  during  1856,  and 
some  statistics  of  the  business  of  the  city  during  the  same  year,  from 
which  we  have  compiled  the  following  statement : — 

MBROANTILE  AND  MANUFAGTUKINO  BCBINI88. 

Bales  and  enwrti 

Branches  of  trade.  Nomber.  Imports  In  1856.  in  18Ja 

Gruceiiea. 67  ||i8,423^000  85  f 8,986,460  00 

Dry  goods 57  8,695,:Jf00  00  8,749,647  00 

Hardware 9  284,640  00  408.180  00 

Iron  warehousea 8  887,660  00  701,818  00 

BooU  and  shoes 21  818,000  00  298.07100 

Hats,  caps,  and  furs. 4  f  119,694  00  47,962  00 

Crockery  ware 2  82,000  00  90.740  90 

Stoves  and  tin  ware  J 13  1 98,400  82  187.697  OO^ 

Clothing 29  §821,987  00  882,7200O 

Millinery 12  88,74100  -• 

Carpeto,  etc 2  76,960  00  

Drugs  and  chemicals 11  196,460  00  247,118 

Paints,  oils,  etc 2  |25.916  19  |26.7ll  7 

Books,  stationery,  etc 4  92,765  00  105,876  a 

Furniture 16  Ifl  28,640  00  

*  The  MerckanU'  Magazine  of  Julj,  1852,  (vol.  xxvii.,  page  18S,)  contains  a  statement  of  th- 
business  of  Dubuque  in  1S51.    Tbe  number  of  May,  1853,  (vol.  xxvlli.,  pp.  683-688,)  contains 
G.  R.  West's  detailed  statement  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Dubuque  in  18S3. 

t  Including  tbe  goods  manufoctured  in  this  line. 

X  There  are  also  eleven  tin  shops  in  the  city,  doing  an  aggregate  business  of  640,000  yearly. 

S  Including  the  value  of  the  clothing  manufactured  in  the  city  during  1856,  viz.,  $85,987. 

I  These  items  include  the  transactions  of  the  drug  stores  in  paints,  oils,  etc 

^  Including  $45,000  as  the  amount  manufactured  in  the  city. 

Of  the  sixty-seven  grocery  establishments,  ten  are  heavy  wholesale  hoosee;  of  the  flfty-eeren  dx]^ 
goods  establishments,  there  are  eleven  that  job  goods,  four  of  them  excloalTely;  the  items  ol 
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Two  houses  deal  exclusively  in  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  etc.  The 
Aoant  of  seeds  imported  into  the  city  during  1856,  in  value,  was  t6,597  ; 
agricultural  implements,  t41,763;  of  reapers  and  mowers,  $79,321. 
lere  are  two  nurseries  within  the  city  limits,  which  brought  in,  during 
e  M  of  1856,  t5,657,  and  have  exported  $3,600  in  the  year. 
The  lumber  business  of  Dubuque  is  of  much  importance.  A  large 
lount  is  brought  from  the  pineries  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  in  the 
f^  and  for  its  manufacture  into  square  timber,  boards,  shingles,  and  lath, 
ere  are  two  steam  saw  mills  and  one  shingle  manufactory.  The  amount 
lumber  imported  in  1856  was,  ready  sawed,  1 6,9 15 1,880  feet;  in  the 
2^,  and  manufactured  in  the  city,  73,479,000  feet ;  aggregate,  89,440,880 
)t;  shingles  imported,  8,984,000,  the  total  value  of  which  amounted  to 
1 2,000. 

There  are  four  establishments  that  manufacture  doors,  sash,  and  blinds, 
iploying  on  an  average  about  sixty  men.  The  amount  of  lumber  used 
ring  the  year  was  573,000  feet,  and  valued  at  $i  0,055  ;  value  of  man- 
ftctured  articles  sold,  $73,000 ;  amount  of  lumber  planed  for  customers, 
128,000  feet;  lumber  split,  200,000  feet. 

There  are  five  wagon  shops,  employing  on  an  average  fifty-five  mei ; 
lite  of  manufactures  in  1856,  $105,500 ;  and  aside  from  these  there  are 
ireral  shops  where  repainng  is  done. 

There  are  three  iron  foundries  and  two  brass  foundries.     Connected 
ith  the  former  are  machine  shops.     There  is  also,  connected  with  one 
them,  a  threshing-machine  shop,  which  turned  out  ninety-five  machines 
iring  1856. 

There  are  sixteen  steam-engines  used  in  the  city  for  propelling  ma- 
linery — three  are  used  in  saw  mills,  three  in  flouring  mills,  two  in  sash 
ctories,  two  in  foundries  and  machine  shops,  two  in  cabinet  shops,  one 
a  feed  mill,  one  in  a  wood  yard,  one  in  a  shingle  factory,  and  one  in  a 
iDting  office. 

A  steam-boiler  and  steam-engine  manufactory  was  commenced  near 
(0  close  of  the  year  1856.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  erection 
'  tliree  large  saw  mills  in  the  forepart  of  1857.  Another  extensive 
undry  and  machine  shop  is  in  course  of  erection.  In  these  and  other 
iprovements,  with  the  contemplated  enlargement  of  old  establishments, 
appears  that  the  various  manufacturing  interests  of  Dubuque  are  highly 
osperous,  and  will  be  greatly  augmented  the  present  year. 
The  following  table  shows  the  various  branches  of  business  carried  on 
the  city,  and  the  number  of  establishments  in  each : — 
Stores  and  shops : — Boot  and  shoe,  21;  furniture,  16;  stove  and  tin, 
;.  Stores  .-—Grocery,  67  ;  dry  goods,  57  ;  clothing,  29 ;  drug  and  med- 
ne,  11 ;  jewelry,  11 ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  0 ;  fruit  and  confectionery, 
,  saddle,  harness,  and  leather,  9 ;  liquor,  6 ;  cigar,  4 ;  music  stores,  in- 
iding  piano  rooms,  4  ;  book  and  stationery,  4  ;  iron  and  steel,  2  ;  crock- 
Y  and  glass  ware,  2 ;  agricultural  warehouses  and  seed  stores,  2  ;  peri- 
lical  depots,  2.     Shops: — Blacksmith,  19;  tin,  11;  paint,  10;  wagon 


rts  of  hardware  and  Iron  are  exclusive  of  the  items  of  sheet-iron,  tin,  zinc,  and  copper,  the  Im- 
rtation  of  which  amounted  to  $76,000;  of  the  twenty-one  hoot  and  shoe  estahlishments,  three 
ihfge  Jobhing  houses,  others  do  a  jobbing  and  reUlling  business  together,  and  several  are  new 
mat,  stsrted  In  1856 ;  of  the  drug  stores,  six  are  wholesale ;  a  fifth  book  store  opened  in  the  spring 
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repairinnr,  9;  wagon,  5  ;  coopers,  5  ;  marble,  3  ;  gunsmith,  3.  Offices:-^ 
Law,  30;  medical,  19;  insurance,  12;  dental,  2.  Foundries: — Iron,  3; 
brass,  2 ;  smelting  furnaces,  2.  Factories: — Rectifying,  6;  vinegar,  2; 
sash,  blind,  and  door,  5;  shingle,  1  ;  planing  macliines,  6  ;  saw  mills,  3; 
flouriiio;  mills,  -S  ;  breweries,  6  ;  bakeries,  5  ;  lumber  yards,  6  ;  stone  yards, 
3  ;  wareliouses,  1 3  ;  pork  packing  houses,  2.  There  are  five  livery  stables, 
em))loying  154  horses,  and  a  capital  of  858,000.  There  are  four  daguer- 
rian  rooms;  one  express  office,  (three  companies;)  one  telegraph  office; 
and  two  stage  offices.  There  is  one  plumber's  establishment ;  two  of  lock- 
smiths ;  and  three  of  gas  fitters.  There  is  one  hook  and  ladder  company, 
and  three  fire-engine  companies. 

The  embryo  city  of  Dunleith,  situated  directly  opposite  Dubuque,  is 
the  ijoithern  terminus  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which,  by  its  con- 
nections, afi'ords  Dubuque  constant  communi(;ation  with  the  East.  The 
follow  ini;  is  a  statemeni  of  t}»e  merchandise  delivered  at  Dunleith  for  Du- 
buque  and  points  above  it,  from  May  to  December,  inclusive,  in  1856,  and 
of  the  freigiit  charges  for  the  same : — 

Lbs.  freight  Charges. 

17,683,354  $130.2:^6  46 

19,735,056  184,716  66 

12.186,964  72,650  80 

2,833,562  84,416  69 


May 

June 

July 

August 

Ti.tai.. 

Lbs.  freight 

6,746.9jy 

6.17.'>,2<<6 

5.888.^25 

8,237,181 

Charges. 

f52,3»6  77 

89,046  10 

43,755  88 

66,614  06 

September.. 
October  . . . , 
November  , . 
December  . . 

$568,810  76 


Of  the  first  four  months  of  1856  no  record  could  be  obtained,  but  i 
would  be  fair  to  estimate  the  freight  received  at  32,948,724  pounds,  an 
the  charges  at  ^226,450  24,  which,  added  to  the  above,  will  make  a  to 
of  11<».4^J4,613   pounds  received,  and  of  $^790,267  freight  charges, 
the  receipts  more  than  one-fourth  was  for  Dubuque. 

During  185G,  there  were  908  arrivals  of  steamboats  and  906  depart— 
ures.     The  greatest  number  of  arrivals  and  departures,  186,  was  in  tho 
month  of  May.     The  first  arrival  was  the  Alhambrafrom  Galena,  on  lltb 
April ;  on  the  same  day  arrived  the  Metropolitan,  the  first  from  St.  Louis; 
and  (»n  the  l7th  April  the  Fanny  Harris,  the  first  from  Pittsburg.     The 
last  boat  arrived  from  above  was  the  Resolute,  from  La  Crosse,  on  2d  De- 
cember.    The  season  of  river  navigation  in  1856  was  nearly  eight  months, 
which  was  one  month  less  than  the  season  of  1855. 

There  are  three  express  companies— the  American,  E.  Haydon,  agent; 
the  Northwestern,  T.  Adams,  agent;  and  Parker^  Eaton,  agent  During 
1856,  the  transactions  of  these  companies  were  as  follows: — In  receiving, 
13,12  1,129  92  of  moneys,  and  1,565,448  pounds  of  merchandise.  In  for- 
warding, 84,580,961  of  moneys,  and  132,984  pounds  of  merchandise. 
These  amounts  of  pounds  do  not  include  packages,  which  were  a  large 
proportion  of  the  goods  received. 

There  is  one  telegraph  office,  the  business  of  which,  in  1856,  amounted 
in  receipts  to  84,800  ;  total  of  messages  sent  and  received,  7,200 — a  large 
increase  over  the  year  1 8  ")5. 

There  are  seven  banking  houses,  conducted  by  firms  with  ample  re- 
sources and  of  nmch  experience;  the  first  was  established  in  1844,  the 
last  in  December,  1856.  Tiie  amounts  of  exchange  drawn  by  them  du- 
ring 1856  were— on  New  York,  84,936,208;  Boston,  81,115,900;  Chi- 
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«go,  $1,027,953 ;  St.  Louis,  $676,700 ;  and  on  all  other  points,  1294,300 ; 
otal,  $8,051,061. 

The  business  of  the  post-office  affords  an  excellent  criterion  of  tlie  gen- 
eral progress  of  the  city.  In  1856,  the  number  of  letter  bags  received 
»M  21,870,  a  daily  average  of  nearly  60 ;  newspaper  bags,  6,570,  a  daily 
irerage  of  18;  letters  distributed  during  thf  same  year  amounted  to 
181,149  60;  number  of  clerks,  11,  at  an  aggregate  salary  of  $0,600. 
\e  following  are  some  statistics  for  three  years : — 

mi.         mi.         18^6. 

umKr  of  free  letters 2,77^  6.088  14,822 

tetage  OQ  letters  received  for  deliyery.         $8,56 1  SO        $5,472  08  |8,420  49 

The  post-office  is  in  the  Odd  Fellows*  Building,  erected  in  1 856,  and  is 
j^rded  as  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  complete  in  the  entire 

The  total  number  of  buildings  erected  during  1856  was  502,  of  which 
92  were  frame,  178  brick,  and  32  stone.  The  total  expenditure  for  their 
rection  was  $1,167,145,  this  being  entirely  exclusive  of  the  large  ex- 
enditure  made  upon  the  ground  on  which  they  were  constructed,  and  of 
tie  cost  of  the  ground  itself.  The  amount  of  $15,000  should  be  added 
>r  the  cost  of  certain  improvements  of  buildings  not  otherwise  mentioned. 
"he  amount  expended  by  the  city  authorities  in  grading  streets,  mnking 
ewers,  etc.,  during  1856  was  $51,228  58.  The  Dubuque  Harbor  Com- 
pany expended  $51,228  58,  and  the  Dubuque  Harbor  Improvement  Coin- 
Miny  $41,636  78,  in  accordance  with  their  respective  contracts  with  the 
ity. 

We  will  mention  some  of  the  principal  buildings  erected  in  l>-56. 
imong  these  are  several  large  hotels,  increasing  the  whole  number  of 
lotels  and  inns  in  the  city  to  eighteen.  Their  names  and  their  rej>(>rted 
iost  are  as  follows : — Lawrence  Hotel  Block,  1^90,000 ;  Larimie  Hotel, 
126,000  ;  Graffort's  Hotel  Building,  $30,000 ;  Merchants'  Hotel,  $10,000  ; 
Cesler's  Hotel  Building,  $16,000 ;  and  Adams's  House,  $14,000.  The 
ity  now  contains  thirteen  religious  societies,  three  of  which  erected  new 
ouees  of  worship  during  the  last  year.  The  Alexander  College  Building 
I  of  stone,  four  stories  high,  100  feet  long,  40  feet  deep,  and  when  com- 
leted  will  probably  cost  $30,000.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1856  the  school 
^Btem  was  reorganized,  and  appropriations  were  made  for  two  new  school 
aildings,  one  of  which  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $23,000,  and  the  sec- 
ad  is  under  contract.  The  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  will  have  cost  when  com- 
leted  about  $38,000.  Messrs.  Geo.  Rogers  &  Co.  erected  a  shot-tower, 
t  a  cost  of  $7,000,  which  has  the  following  dimensions : — It  is  of  square 
>nii ;  its  base  measures  26  feet,  and  at  its  base  the  walls  are  0  feet  in 
bickness;  its  height  is,  in  all,  150  feet;  to  the  height  of  110  feet  it  is 
omposed  of  substantial  stone  masonry,  and  the  other  portion,  or  40  feet, 
I  of  brick.  One  of  the  finest  business  buildings  in  the  city  is  Rebman^s 
Mock,  which  cost  $30,000,  and  with  this  may  be  mentioned  the  Wash- 
Dgton  Block,  which  cost  $15,000,  and  is  in  part  occupied  as  the  Julien 
dieater.  The  Iowa  Brewery  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  and  its 
iapacity  will  permit  of  one  hundred  barrels  of  beer  being  manufactured 
laily.  The  Dubuque  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  erected  on  their 
{rounds  two  frames,  one  an  engine  house,  and  the  other  a  freight  and 
[WBsenger  depot,  at  a  cost  for  both  buildings  of  $14,000. 
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htl.  TIL— THE  CHIEF  CAUSE  OP  WESTERN  FAIIURKS. 

I  CAME  to  Chicago  in  the  spring  of  1856.    The  fame  of  its  wonderful 
growth  had  excited  my  imagination.     The  stories  of  the  sudden  and  im- 
mense wealth  which  so  many  had  realized  by  investing  their  funds  here, 
aroused  my  cupidity.    Just  budding  into  manhood,  and  longing  for  ad- 
venture, I  determined  to  make  Chicago  the  theater  on  which  I  was  to 
reap  any  quantity  of  future  laurels.     My  friends  were  aghast  I     They  had 
heard  many  evil  reports  of  Chicago,  and  they  were  not  slow  to  believe 
even  more  than  they  had  heard.     "It  is  filled  with  land-sharks,"  said  one; 
"  down-right  thieves  and  blackguards,"  replied  a  second ;  "  O,  a  nasty 
negro  hole,"  suggested  a  third  :  and  so  they  went  on,  piling  Pelion  upon 
Ossa,  in  tneir  vituperative  epithets.    I  consulted  my  venerable  father,  than  - 
whose,  no  man's  opinion  I  respected  more. 

"My  son,"  said  the  good  man,  deliberately  stroking  his  patriarchaL^ 
beard  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  making  a  negative  gesture  i 
the  air,  " Chicago  is  a  humbug!     The  Great  West  is  a  humbug!     I 
older  than  you,  and  I've  known  such  bubbles  to  burst  before.     Chicago  i 
a  bubble,  sir  !     You  may  depend  on't    I  remember  the  crash  of  '37,  an 
I  tell  you  that  just  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  exists  to  day  in  Chicago, 
saged  that  storm.     Inflation  !  inflation !" 

Chicago  is  a  bubble !     The  West  is  a  humbug !     Such  is  the  prevailing 
sentiment  with  most  persons  abroad,  and  thousands  are  daily  expecting  to 
hear  that  the  whole  concern  has  exploded  with  a  tremendous  crash  ;  nas 
gone  to ,  a  place  not  mentionable  to  ears  polite.      Nor  are  the  unin- 
formed much  to  blame  for  harboring  such  a  oelief.     When  I  first  came 
here,  I  was  partly  of  that  opinion  myself.    To  be  convinced  of  the  well- 
founded  prosperity  of  Chicago  and  the  Northwest,  one  must  see  for  him- 
self.    Had  those  Eastern  journalists,  who  have  been  inditing  the  most 
lachrymose  Jeremiads  over  the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  West  for  the  past 
six  or  twelve  months,  only  once  have  visited  us,  they  would  soon  have 
snatched  their  harps  off  the  willows,  and  instead  of  lamentations,  would 
have  piped  such  a  song  of  rejoicing  as  Jerusalem  heard  not  in  her  palmi- 
est days.     Now,  I  am  well  aware  there  are  many  who  will  be  astonished 
at  this  assertion  ;  for,  insist  they,  if  such  be  the  case,  why  are  there  so 
many  Western  failures?     Why  do  we  every  day  hear  of  suspensions,  as- 
signments, bankruptcies,  and  not  unfrequently  absconding  debtors?    Well, 
it  is  to  answer  just  such  inquiries  that  I  have  undertaken  thus  briefly  to 
indicate  the  principal  cause  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  such  failures. 
Of  course,  in  a  new  country  like  the  West,  where  society  is  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  character,  and  rogues,  blacklegs,  and  swindlers  are  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  honest,  unsuspecting  citizen,  there  are  many 
causes  easily  imagined  which  would  produce  bankruptcy.      Of  these  it  is 
my  purpose  at  this  time  to  say  nothing.     I  desire  to  point  to  one  chief 
cause  of  all  honest  suspensions  or  assignments,  at  least  so  far  as  has  come 
under  my  observation.    This  cause  I  shall  designate  as  a  too  great  eztenr 
sion  of  credit.     This  expression  does  not  altogether  convey  my  meaning, 
but  nearly  enough  to  eualle  the  reader  to  comprehend  it. 

An  Eastern  man  comes  West,  possessing  only  a  small  capital,  but  large 
invoice  of  hope  and  self-confidence,  and  most  unbounded  aspirations.  He 
goes  into  business.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  business  propor- 
tionate to  his  means,  to  such  a  business,  in  fact,  as  he  has  been  all  his  lifii 
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oontent  to  do  at  home,  he  begins  to  operate  as  if  he  were  a  small  million- 
lire,  or  else  was  possessed  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  which  could  turn 
all  things  into  currency  by  a  touch,     lie  finds  that  credit  is  obtained  much 
more  readily  here  than  East,  and  in  consequence  he  extends  his  credits  on 
Bverj  hand.     He  goes  in  to  win,  as  they  express  it  here — "  Heads,  I  win  ; 
^Is,  you  lose."     Soon  the  man  is  completely  metamorphosed.     He  who 
fas  the  whilom  Eastern  haberdasher,  the  small  retail  dealer  of  the  New 
Sngland  village,  now  appears  in  the  garb  of  a  wealthy  Western  merchant, 
loing  an  annual  business  of  many  thousands  of  dollars.     His  old  neigh- 
bors at  home  are  astonished  to  learn  in  a  very  short  time  that  Tom,  Dick, 
T  Harry  has  suddenly  become  a  nabob.     They  open  their  unsophisticated 
yes  in  gaping  wonder  at  the  recital  of  the  magnificent  style  in  which  he 
B  reported  to  live.     In  the  meantime,  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  as  the  case 
nay  be,  finds  that  to  live  the  nabob  requires  a  vast  deal  of  money.    And 
irhen  be  needs  the  money  most,  as  the  bills  begin  to  pour  in,  he  learns  to 
lis  vexation  that  money  is  tight     For,  however  large  and  thriving  a  busi- 
1668  he  may  be  doing,  he  too  must  accommodate  his  creditors,  and  so, 
when  his  own  debts  fall  due,  not  having  the  capital  to  back  him,  and  too 
proud  to  make  an  assignment  while  yet  his  assets  are  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  all  his  debtors,  he  resorts  to  borrowing — at  least  I  dignify 
with  that  name  the  practice  of  discounting  prevalent  here,  though,  in 
truth,  there  is  very  little  borrowing  about  it.     I  do  not  call  it  borrowing 
when  a  man  deposits  a  hundred  dollars  with  me  for  thirty  days,  and  then 
charges  me  from  3  to  6  per  cent  for  keeping  it  for  him.     Skinning  would 
be  a  name  more  a  propos.     Nevertheless,  such  is  the  means  by  which 
Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  keeps  liimself  on  his  legs  for  a  brief  span.     Poor 
fellow  1  he  is  only  hoping  against  hope.     Like  Micawber,  he  waits  most 
Itttiently  for  something  to  turn  up,  which  shall  relieve  him  from  his  em- 
barrassment    As  any  one  can  imagine,  that  something  does  not  turn  up 
Once  in  a  hundred  times.     So  our  adventurer  must  go  to  the  wall.   There 
ii  no  other  chance.     It  may  be  deferred  for  awhile,  but  come  it  must  and 
irill  in  the  end.     The  ominous  knock  of  the  constable  at  his  office  door 
Ivery  hour  in  the  day,  presenting  writs  and  attachments,  the  ill-mannered 
kitrusions  of  bailiffs  into  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children,  the  cold 
ihoulder  of  pretended  friendship,  and  the  refusal  of  the  money-lenders 
linger  to  discount  his  notes,  force  upon  the  poor  man  the  alternative  of 
l^ing  to  jail,  or  else  taking  the  oath  of  bankruptcy. 

If  the  evil  ended  with  this,  there  would  be  no  very  great  cause  of  com- 
(>laint,  for  it  would  be  pretty  generally  agreed  that  our  adventurer  had 
buffered  no  more  than  was  justly  his  due.     The  great  misfortune  is,  others 
mre  made  to  suffer  through  his  folly.     The  financial  credit  of  a  hundred 
|vood  citizens  may  be  injuriously  affected  through  the  foolish  speculations 
and  too  great  expansion  of  one  such  man  of  straw.     Nor,  indeed,  is  even 
that  the  whole  extent  of  the  injury  done.     The  reputation  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  may  reside  suflers  also,  as  the  reputation  of  Chicago 
and  other  Western  cities  has  been  made  to  suffer  for  the  past  few  years. 
And  yet  this  should  not  be  so.     Such  adventurers  do,  and  ever  have,  ex- 
isted all  over  the  world.     They  have  a  fairer  field  in  the  West  wherein  to 
exercise  their  peculiar  talents  than  elsewhere,  and  hence,  save  in  Califor- 
nia, we  are  more  troubled  with  such  mushroon  knights  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  country.     This,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  all  the  blame  that 
ean  attach  to  us.     Our  sinning  hath  this  extent,  no  more.  n.  r.  h. 
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SUITS   TO   RECOVER   FREIGHT,   AND   TO   RECOVER  DAMAGES   TO   COTTOK. 

United  States  District  Conpt— Sitting  in  Admiralty.  John  Clifton  w.  ft 
quantity  of  Cotton.  Wm.  R.  Shelden  vs,  the  brig  "  Water  Witch  ;"  John  H. 
Browor,  et  al.^  vs.  the  same. 

In  tlic  suit  first  above  entitled,  the  libelant  seeks  to  recover  the  freight, 
claimed  to  be  due  to  the  "  Water  Witch,"  for  the  transportation  on  board  that 
vessel  of  the  cotton  libeled,  from  a  port  in  Texas  to  New  York  city.  The 
claim  of  the  owner  of  the  "  Water  Witch"  is  reground  that  the  cotton  received 
on  shipboard,  by  the  fault  of  the  master  and  owners  of  the  vessel,  a  damage  exceed- 
ing in  amount  the  whole  freight,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  due  for  such 
transportation. 

Tho  other  suits  are  prosecuted  to  recover  such  damages  to  the  cotton,  and  the 
three  siiit^  were  heard  together. 

1  think  the  evidence  sufficiently  establishes  the  right  of  the  libelants  Sheldon, 
Browcr  &  Co.,  to  maintain  tho^o  suits  in  their  own  names,  as  the  consignees  an3 
agents  ol  the  shipper,  having  a  personal  interest,  by  reason  of  advance?  made 
upon  the  cotton  consigned  to  them  respectively.     It  is  true  that  the  bills  of 
lading  propane!  and  presented  by  the  shippers  for  the  master's  signature,  and  io 
which  these  lil>clants  were  named  as  consignees,  were  never  signed  by  the  mas- 
ter ;  but  his  refusal  to  sign  these  bills  w^s  based  upon  grounds  entirely  distinct 
from  the  ()l>jection  that  thev  did  not  nair»o  the  proper  consignees,  and  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  vessel  at  New  York  they  were  by  him  recognized  as  the  consignees 
of  the  cotton,  by  delivering  it  to  them  as  such,  and  presenting  to  them  his  bill  for 
tho  freight  thereof. 

The  charter  party  proved  in  these  cases  was  not  made  with  the  shippers  or 
consignees,  nor  were  they  or  either  of  them  bound  by  its  provisions,  or  even 
made  acquainted  with  its  contents.  The  cotton  was  ^hipped  as  upon  a  general 
ship,  at  a  uniform  rate  of  freight,  and  there  was  no  agreement  or  consent  on  the 
part  of  the  shippers  that  part  of  the  cargo  should  be  carried  on  deck.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  the  master — as  it  is  always  the  duty  of  a  master,  iu  the 
abs4Mi(!o  of  any  contract,  constant,  or  established  usage,  allowing  the  cargo  or  a 
part  of  it  to  be  carried  on  deck — to  carry  it  under  deck,  as  would  be  required 
under  a  clean  bill  of  lading.  Upon  a  parol  contract  of  affreightment,  where  there 
are  no  express  stipulations  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  shipowner's  liability, 
the  extent  of  that  liability,  as  implied  by  law.  is  doubtless  that  which  is  ordio- 
arily  assumed  under  the  customary  or  common  bill  of  lading,  and  the  goods 
must,  as  a  gt^neral  rule,  be  carried  under  deck.  I  agree  that  a  well-known  and 
well  established  custom  to  carry  on  deck  the  shipper's  risk,  in  a  particular  trade, 
and  between  particular  ports,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  control  or  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  shipper  of  the  freight,  avoids,  in  respect  to  that  par- 
ticular trmle,  the  force  of  the  general  rule,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  general 
usages  of  commerce  ;  and  this,  whether  the  contract  of  affreightment  in  the  par- 
ticular case  is  by  parcel,  was  contained  in  the  ordinary  form  of  what  is  called  a 
clean  bill  of  lading.  But  such  particular  custom  must  be  clearly  established  and 
well  known.  The  established  rule  upon  the  subject  is  well  laid  down  by  Judge 
Ware,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Paragon,"  (Ware's  Rep.,  326,  327  and  328,)  with  his 
accustomed  precision  and  elegance  of  expression,  as  well  as  with  the  accustomed 
accuracy  of  that  learned  and  able  Admiralty  Judge.  (See  also  the  "  Rebecca," 
Ware.  210,212.) 

But  in  this  case  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of  such  a  custom.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  preponderance  of  the  proof  is  against  the  existence  of  such  costom. 
Besides,  the  freight  agreed  to  be  paid  was  a  uuuorm  rate,  aud  the  ordinary  rate 
of  onder-deck  freight,  and   is  as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  YerDard  agf^ 
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Hnchon,  (3  Snmner,  305,)  an  agreement  that  goods  shipped  under  a  clean  bill  of 
Itding,  are  to  be  carried  on  deck,  maj  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  tlie  ^oods 
•re  by  the  terms  of  such  bill  to  pay  deck  freight  only,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  an  agreement  for  the  payment  of  under-deck  freight,  in  the  absence  of  any 
proof  of  an  express  contract  to  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  held  to  establish  con- 
dusiTely,  the  obligation  of  the  master  to  carry  the  goods  under  deck. 

Upon  the  whole  evidence,  then,  I  shall  hold  that  the  liabilities  of  the  "  Water 
Witch"  are  the  same  as  though  the  cotton  had  been  shipped  under  a  clean  bill 
Df  lading,  ^except  that  there  is  no  admission  that  the  cotton  was  shipped  in  good 
(^er,)  and  had,  under  such  a  bill  of  lading,  been  consigned  to  the  libelants  in 
the  suits  for  damages. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  cotton  when  it  was  shipped,  and  the  great 
inesiion  in  regard  to  the  damage  received  on  shipboard,  and  for  which  the  ves- 
lel  is  liable,  there  is  a  most  decided  conflict  of  testimony.  Equalin;^  in  that  re- 
ipect  the  conflict  of  testimony  in  a  collision  case  between  two  vessels,  each  with 
i  numerous  crew,  who  witnessed  the  collision  from  entirely  different  points  of 
riew,  and  severally  testified  under  the  influence  of  the  natural  and  strong  preju- 
iice  always  felt  in  favor  of  '•  vessel  and  owners."  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  very  bad  condition  of  the  cotton  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  in  New 
Fork,  resulted  in  part  at  least  from  sea  damage,  for  which  the  vessel  is  liable. 
It  is  true  that  it  was  probably  received  in  bad  condition,  from  what  is  culled 
"  country  damage ;"  and  certainly  the  vessel  is  not  liable  for  the  whole  damage 
received  from  tbe  time  it  was  first  packed  in  bales  to  its  arrival  in  New  York  ; 
bat  I  see  no  satisfactory  mode  of  determining  the  amount  of  sea  damage  (us  dis- 
tinguished from  "  country  damage,"  or  damage  received  before  shipment,)  for 
which  the  "  Water  Witch"  is  liable,  except  by  a  reference  affording  all  parties 
fdl  opportunity  to  produce  all  the  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  upon  this 
question. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  an  order  of  reference  in  the  three  suits  to  ascer- 
tain— 

1.  The  amount  of  freight  upon  the  cotton  delivered  by  Brown  &  Co.  and 
Sheldon,  respectively,  allowing  only  at  the  "  on-deck"  rate  for  so  much  of  the  cot- 
ton .  8  was  actually  carried  on  deck.     (Vernard  agt.  Hudson,  3d  Sumner,  303.) 

2.  The  rjnount  of  sea  damage  upon  each  lot  of  such  cotton,  for  which  the 
brig  is  responsible. 

And  on  the  coming  in  and  confirmation  of  such  report,  a  final  decree  should 
!>e  entered,  according  to  the  rights  of  the  parties,  as  determined  by  such  re- 
port. 

LAW   OP   OHIO  IN    RELATION   TO   PARTNERS   AND    JOINT   DEBTORS. 

We  publish  below,  from  an  authentic  copy,  tlie  several  .sections  of  the  act  of 
lie  Legislature  of  Ohio,  (passed  at  its  last  session,  which  closed  April  18th, 
.857,)  entitled "  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Partners  and  Joint  DebtofS."  It 
4>ok  effect  immediately  on  its  passage,  April  8, 1867  : — 

Section  1.  That  whenever  any  co-partnership  firm  shall  be  dissolved,  by  mutual 
soosent  or  otherwise,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  indivi- 
loals  who  was  or  were  embraced  in  such  co-partnership  firm,  to  make  a  separate 
MHnposition  or  compromise  with  any  one  or  all  of  the  creditors  of  such  co-part- 
nership firm ;  and  such  composition  or  compromise  shall  be  a  full  and  effectual 
diacbarge  to  the  debtor  or  debtors  making  the  same,  and  to  them  only,  of  and 
bom  all  and  every  liability  to  the  creditor  or  creditors  with  whom  the  same  is 
made  or  incurre^d  by  reason  of  his  or  their  connection  with  such  co-partnership 
finn,  according  to  the  terms  of  such  compromise. 

Sec.  2.  Every  such  debtor  or  debtors  making  such  composition  or  compromise, 
mn  take  from  the  creditor  or  creditors  with  whom  he  may  make  the  same,  a 
note  or  memorandum  in  writing,  exonerating  him  or  them  from  all  and  every 
liability  incurred  by  reason  of  such  connection  with  such  co-partner- 
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8bn>  finn  ;  which  note  or  memorandnm  may  be  given  in  evidence  bj  such  debtor 
or  debtors  in  bar  of  such  creditor's  right  of  recovery  against  him  or  them ;  and 
if  such  liability  shall  be  by  judgment  in  any  court  of  record  in  this  State,  then 
on  a  production  to  and  filing  with  the  clerk  of  such  court,  the  said  note  or  memo- 
randum in  writing,  such  clerk  shall  discharge  such  judgment  of  record  so  far  tt 
the  said  compromising  debtor  or  debtors  shall  be  concerned. 

Sec.  3.  Such  composition  or  compromise  with  an  individual  member  of  » 
firm,  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  discharge  the  other  co-partners,  nor  shall  it 
impair  the  right  of  the  creditor  to  proceed  against  the  members  of  such  co-partr 
nership  firm  as  have  not  been  discharged.    And  the  member  or  members  of  sudi 
co-partnership  firm  so  proceeded  against,  shall  be  permitted  to  set  off  any  de- 
maud  against  said  creditor  or  creditors  which  could  have  been  set  off  had  such 
suit  been  brought  against  all  the  individuals  composing  such  firm ;  nor  shall  sndi 
compromise  or  discharge  of  an  individual  of  such  firm  prevent  the  other  mem- 
bers from  availing  themselves  of  any  defense  that  would  have  been  available  had 
not  this  act  been  passed,  except  that  they  shall  not  set  up  the  discharge  of  one 
individual  as  a  discharge  of  the  other  co-partners,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  all 
were  intended  to  be  discharged  : — Provided,  that  the  discharge  of  any  sndi 
co-partner  shall  be  deemed  a  payment  to  the  creditor  equal  to  the  proportionate 
interest  of  the  partner  discharged  in  the  partnership  concern. 

Sec.  4.  That  such  compromise  or  composition  of  an  individual  of  a  firm  with 
a  creditor  of  such  firm,  shall  in  nowise  affect  the  right  of  the  other  co-partnen 
to  call  on  the  individual  making  such  compromise,  for  his  rateable  portion  of 
such  co-partnership  debt,  the  same  as  if  this  law  had  not  been  passed. 

Sec.  5.  The  above  provisions  in  reference  to  co-partners  of  a  firm,  shall  ex- 
tend to  joint  debtors,  who  are  hereby  authorized  individually  to  compound  or 
compromise  for  their  joint  indebtedness  with  the  like  effect  in  reference  to  credit- 
ors, and  to  joint  debtors  of  the  individuals  so  compromising  as  is  above  provided 
in  reference  to  co-partners. 

CUABTRR  PARTY — TO  FREIGHT  SHIP  WITH  FULL  CABQO  FROM  BOSTON  TO 

CALCUTTA  AND  BACK. 

United  States  District  Court — Judge  Sprague  presiding.  Decision  in  Abra- 
ham Rich  r^.  W.  F.  Parrott,  et  al.  In  this  case,  the  following  opinion  was  de- 
livered by  Judge  Sprague  ; — 

This  is  a  cause  of  contract.  In  September,  1855,  the  libelant,  by  charter 
party,  let  to  freight  the  ship  "  Martha"  to  the  respondents,  for  a  voyage  from 
jRoston  to  Calcutta  and  back.  The  respondents  were  bound  to  furnish  a  full 
cargo  at  Calcutta,  and  pay  freight  therefor  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  per  ton. 
Among  other  things  it  was  stipulated  that  the  respondents  should  furnish  "  suffi- 
cient saltpeter,  or  its  equivalent,  for  ballast."  The  voyage  was  made,  and  the 
ship  returned  with  a  cargo  to  Boston. 

The  libelant  alleges  that  the  respondents  did  not  furnish  sufiScient  saltpeter  or  its 
equivalent  for  ballast,  by  reason  whereof  he  was  compelled  to  take  ninety-two  tons 
of  stone  ballast,  and  thereby  lost  the  freight  on  that  number  of  tons  of  saltpeter  or 
other  equivalent  merchandise.  In  answer  to  this  claim,  the  respondents  admit 
that  no  saltpeter  was  furnished,  but  allege — first,  that  sufiScient  equivalent  mer* 
chandise  was  furnished  for  ballast,  and  actually  received  and  taken  on  board  at 
cargo  ;  second,  that  if  sufiScient  equivalent  merchandise  for  ballast  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  libelant,  it  was  through  the  neglect  and  fault  of  the  libelant,  and 
not  of  the  respondents ;  third,  that  the  stone  ballast  in  the  homeward  voyage 
performed  the  ofiRce  of  dunnage,  and  occupied  no  space  that  could  have  Wn 
filled  either  by  saltpeter  or  other  merchandise,  and  did  not  displace  any  cargo. 
By  the  true  construction  of  the  charter  party,  the  libelant  was  bound  to  re- 
cei^  e  such  goods  as  the  respondents  should  offer,  it  being  at  their  option  what 
kind  to  furnish,  under  certain  limitations,  only  three  of  which  have  any  applica- 
tion to  the  present  controversy,  viz.,  that  the  goods  should  be  such  aa  .would  fill 
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le  Teasel,  and  second,  such  as  would  load  the  yessel  to  a  fair  and  reasonable 
r&ft ;  and  third,  sufficient  saltpeter  or  its  equivalent  for  ballast. 
It  appears  that  the  exportation  of  saltpeter  in  American  vessels  was  then  pro- 
ibited,  owing  to  the  war  in  Europe,  and  that  the  libelant  demanded  sugar  or 
>oe  as  equivalent  for  ballast,  which  the  raspoudcnts  refused  to  furnish.  But 
hey  did  furnish  various  articles,  and  among  them  linseed,  buffalo-hides,  cow-hides, 
^onny  cloths,  indigo,  and  goat-skins,  and  were  ready  to  furnish  a  greater  quan- 
^ty  of  any  or  all  these  articles  if  the  master  had  requested  it.  The  master  was 
the  agent  of  the  libelant.  The  stowage  of  the  cargo  belonged  to  him,  and  not 
to  the  respondents.  By  the  true  construction  of  the  charter  party,  he  had  a 
Tight  to  require  such  merchandise  as  should  load  the  vessel  full,  and  to  a  fair  and 
i%8onable  draft,  and  be  sufficient  ballast.  Subject  to  these  and  certain  other 
conditions,  not  necessar]^  to  be  here  noticed,  it  was  at  the  option  of  the  shipper 
ivbat  goods  to  furnish,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  receive  such  as  he 
Bhodd  offer. 

It  is  insisted  by  the  respondents,  that  the  cargo  which  was  actually  brought 
home,  fulfilled  aU  these  conditions,  and  would,  if  properly  stowed,  have  precluded 
the  necessity  of  any  stone  for  ballast.    On  this  j)oint,  the  evidence  is  conflicting, 
hot  I  think  it  preponderates  in  favor  of  the  respondents.     But  if  this  be  doubt- 
^  it  is  clear  that  with  the  same  kinds  of  goods  in  different  quantities  and  pro- 
portions, the  vessel  might  have  been  properly  loaded,  and  within  the  requisitions 
^  the  charter  party,  without  any  other  ballast.     It  appears,  by  the  libelant's 
^'ni  testimony,  that  a  part  of  the  heavy  goods  were  put  between  decks,  and 
■ome  of  the  light  goods  in  the  lower  hold.    It  was  for  the  master  of  the  ship, 
•jwl  not  for  the  respondents,  to  know  her  construction  and  capacity,  and  where 
^e  different  articles  of  merchandise  should  be  placed,  and  now  proportioned, 
•^od  the  respondents  being  ready  to  furnish  gooas  which  would  fill  up  the  ship 
^  A  fair  and  reasonable  draft  and  ballast  her,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  master 
^  Qiuke  known  to  the  respondents  what  proportion  and  quantities  of  the  several  ar- 
^*<^  would  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  and  if  he  omitted  to  make  that 
'^uisitiou,  the  consequences  of  such  neglect  must  fall  upon  his  principal,  and  not 
^P^n  the  shipper.  The  master  testified  that  the  consignee  and  agents  of  the  respond- 
JP^  refused  to  comply  with  his  requisition  for  sugar  or  rice  for  ballast,  and  told 
P*?  he  must  keep  in  his  stone  ballast,  and  settle  the  matter  in  Boston  ;  and  it  is 
''^^Bted  that  this  binds  the  respondents.   But  this  declaration  was  evidently  made 
Bpou  the  supposition  that  the  goods  which  he  had  to  offer  could  not  be  made  to 
P^^orm  the  office  of  ballast,  and  as  he  could  not  furnish  saltpeter,  sugar,  or  rice, 
•"^  Only  alternative  was  to  take  stone,  and  it  could  not  have  been  intended  to  re- 
J*Se  the  master  from  his  obligation  to  receive  any  goods  which  fulfilled  the  con- 
•^^ions  of  the  contract,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  consignee  had  any  authority 
•®jio  so.    He  was  employed  to  furbish  cargo  under  the  charter  party.     But 
'**^*^  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  authorized  to  waive  or  change  any  of  its  stipu- 
*^On8,  or  make  any  agreement  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ship  should  be 
J^^ed  or  ballasted.    I  think  the  third  ground  of  the  defense  also  is  sustained  by 
*^  evidence ;  that  is,  that  the  stone  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  occupied  no 
^^^e  space  than  was  necessary  to  be  devoted  to  dunnage ;  but  however  this  may 
!^>  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  cargo  that  was  on  board  might  have  been  so 
^^ed  as  to  dispense  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  stone,  and  thus  to  occupy 
^  space  where  cargo  could  have  been  placed,  for  a  part  of  the  heavy  goods  were 
^  tact  stowed  between  decks,  and  a  part  of  the  light  in  the  lowest  hold. 

1%e  defense  is  sustained,  and  the  libel  must  bi  dismissed.    Samuel  p].  Guild 
^^  the  libelant ;  0.  P.  Curtis,  Jr.,  for  the  respondents. 

LIABILITIES   OP   SHIPOWNERS   AS   COMMON   CARRIERS. 

At  the  April  (1857)  term  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  Pennsylvania, 
'*i«  owners  of  the  Liverpool  and  Philadelphia  Steamship  Co.,  were  sued  for  loss 
'^f  cargo  on  their  steamship  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  ground  of  unseaworthi- 
and  negligence — unseaworthiness,  in  having  a  compass  **  not  sufficiently  pro- 
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tected  to  traverse  correctly/'  and  negligence,  in  not  having  a  correct  redomqg; 

ship  having  stmck  on  Cape  Race,  thirty  miles  out  of  the  captain's  own  redos* 

ing.    One  position  held  by  the  court  was,  that  the  loss  of  the  goods  committed 

to  a  carrier,  and  in  possession  of  his  servants,  pats  the  harden  of  proof  on  Urn,  to 

show  how  it  took  place,  and  that  it  was  not  by  their  fault,  but  in  conseqnoce  ol 

some  of  the  unavoidable  accidents  excepted  in  the  bill  of  lading. 

Another  important  point  decided  by  the  court,  (Justice  Grier  prendiog.)  ni 

to  the  effect  that  the  carrier  is  liable  for  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  d^ 

livery,  where  such  market  value  can  be  ascertained,  and  not  that  accordiog  to 

the  invoice,  viz. : — 

"  The  rule  of  damages  in  these  cases  is,  tliat  the  cani^  shall  pay  for  goods  noi 
delivered  their  net  value  at  the  port  of  delivery.  He  is  not  liable  for  any  specoli- 
tion  or  possible  profits  which  the  owner  might  have  anticipated  in  his  pecoliir 
business.  Thus,  sunpose  the  carrier  liable  for  non-delivery  of  a  hundred  barrdfl 
of  flour  at  Philadelphia  on  a  given  day,  and  on  that  day  flour  is  worth  five  doiian 
a  barrel,  the  amount  of  the  ownet's  damage  is  clearly  just  $500.  because  be  could 
have  bought  a  hundred  barrels  of  flour  and  supplied  his  loss  for  $500.  The  owner 
cannot  be  allowed  to  show  that  he  was  aPbaKer  and  could  in  a  few  wpeks  kavt 
clearer  ten  dollars  a  barrel  by  manufacturing  his  flour  into  bread.  The  ram  of 
money  which  represented  the  net  value  of  the  lost  articles  with  interest  till  paid 
is  all  that  can  be  recovered  from  the  carrier  when  goods  have  been  lost  io  the 
course  of  transportation.  And  as  the  owner  would  have  paid  Ireight  as  a  dedo^ 
tion  from  the  net  value  of  his  flour,  so  when  the  carrier  pays  its  value,  be  will  be 
entitled  to  have  his  freight  deducted,  if  it  has  not  been  paid." 

The  counsel  for  the  libelants  urged  the  following  points : — 

1.  That  the  bill  of  lading  formed  an  absolute  contract  to  ship  libelant's  goodi 
by  the  CUy  of  Manchester ^  sailing  on  the  6th  of  September,  1854 ;  and  that  aoj 
shipment  of  them  bv  the  respondents  prior  to  that  time,  was  at  their  own  risk, 
and  in  violation  of  the  contract. 

2.  That  no  usuage  prevailing  at  Liverpool  could  vary  an  express  contract 
more  especially  one  made  at  Havre,  where  no  knowledge  of  such  usage  was 
shown  to  exist. 

3.  Tbat  assuming  that  the  respondents  had  the  right  to  ship  by  the  Ci/jf  ff 
Philadelphia,  they  were  nevertheless  liable,  since  they  had  failed  to  snow  that  sbe 
was  lost  through  any  of  the  perils  excepted  in  the  bill  of  lading. 

4.  That  the  measure  of  the  libelant  s  damages  was  the  market  value  of  goods 
here,  at  the  time  they  should  have  been  delivered,  in  estimating  which  there  was 
to  be  added  to  the  original  cost,  not  only  duties  and  charges,  but  an  allowaoee 
for  the  advance  in  value  which  they  acquired  in  the  market,  the  moment  the; 
were  in  condition  to  be  sold,  whether  called  profits,  or  by  any  other  name. 

LAW  OF   LOUISIANA   SELATIVK  TO  INVESTMENT  OF  THE   FUNDS  OF   XIXOBS. 

The  following  law,  entitled  **  an  act  to  amend  article  341  of  the  Civil  Codd 
relative  to  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  minors,  has  passed  the  Legisfaitore  of 
Louisiana,  and  was  approved.  March  19, 1857  : — 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  in  General  Assembly  convened.  That  so  much  of  the  artick 
341  of  the  Civil  Code,  which  provides  tbat ''  the  investments  of  the  funds  of  the 
minor  must  be  made  by  public  act.  and  secured  by  mortgage,"  be.  and  is  berebj 
amended  so  as  to  providv  as  follows  : — The  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  minor 
must  be  made  bv  public  act  and  secured  by  mortgage,  unless  such  investment 
be  made  in  the  l>onds  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  or  in  bonds  of  the  payineot 
whereof  the  faith  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  stands  pledged  :  provided,  that  such 
investment  in  bonds  shall  have  been  previously  uuthorix«i  by  a  decree  of  the  cojii 
of  the  domicil  of  the  minor,  after  tne  recommendation  of  a  &mily  meeting  dalj 
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iOBTdked,  and  proyided  that  such  investment  shall  not  be  changed  or  the  bonds 
iHenated  except  by  a  decree  of  the  same  court 

8bc.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  in  case  of  such  inveAroent  in  bonds  it 
iUI  be  the  duty  of  the  tutor  to  furnish  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  with  a 
Mpy  of  the  judgement  of  the  court  authorizing  such  investment,  to  cause  the  said 
booofl  to  be  registered  in  the  office  of  said  auditor,  who  shall  write  in  large  and 
liable  characters  on  the  face  of  said  bonds,  that  they  are  the  property  of  such  a 
■iopr  or  minors,  and  that  they  were  purchased  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  court 
•foresaid,  and  that  they  are  not  transferable  unless  by  virtue  of  a  decree  authorizing 
tte  same,  and  shall  sign  the  same,  and  such  bonds  shall  thereby  lose  their  negoti- 
able character,  and  no  person  obtaining  possession  other  than  the  minor  or  minors 
to  whom  tliey  belong  shall  have  any  rights  therein  or  thereto. 

Src.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc..  That  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  shall 
keep  a  distinct  book  wherein  to  register  such  bonds,  and  shall  bo  authorized  to 
demand  and  receive  three  dollars  for  every  bond  so  registered  and  signed  by  him. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc..  That  any  tutor  of  a  minor  or  minors  who 
diftll  fail  to  have  the  bonds  so  purchased,  registered,  and  countersigned  as  provided 
Sdt  id  this  act,  shall  be  deem^  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  liable  to 
mprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months,  and  deprivation  of  his  office  of 
ntor. 


ALI^GED   BAD   STOWAGE   OP   FLOUR. 


Court  of  Queen's  Bench — Alleged  bad  stowage  of  flour  on  board  American 
ibip  Star  of  the  West  Gillespie  vs,  Thompson.  (Sittings  in  Banco,  April  25, 
L85G.) 

This  was  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  resulting  to  the  plaintifTs  by 
the  alleged  bad  stowage  of  flour  on  a  voyajre  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  The 
qoestion  came  before  the  court  under  tlie  provisions  of  the  15th  and  16th 
V  ict,  cap.  16,  sec.  46.  In  the  month  of  April,  1854,  the  plaintiffs,  who  are  mer- 
chants in  New  York,  shipped  in  good  order  and  condition  on  board  the  ship  Star 
of  the  West,  of  which  the  defeiidiints  were  then  owners,  then  lying  in  that  port, 
end  bound  for  Liverpool,  1,526  barrels  of  flour,  for  which  a  bill  of  lading  was 
rigned  by  the  master  in  the  ordinary  form.  The  ship  had  a  miscellaneous  cargo, 
eonsisting  of  about  2,150  bbls.  flour,  600  bales  of  cotton,  800  tierces  of  lard.  100 
bhds.  of  tallow,  520  bbls.  spirits  of  turpentine,  57  puncheons  turpentine,  3,600 
bbls.  tar,  and  some  other  minor  articles. 

The  damage  did  not  result  from  any  direct  contact  between  the  flour  and  tur- 
pentine, for  both  were  properly  stowed  and  dunnaged,and  care  was  taken  to  scp- 
erate  them  from  each  other,  and,  save  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  considered  improper  m 
any  case  to  place  flour  and  turpentine  in  the  same  vessel,  there  was  no  negligence 
or  want  of  due  care  on  the  part  of  the  owners  or  master  of  tlie  ship  in  the  stow- 
age of  the  flour  and  turp^^ntine  in  question.  Although  flour  and  turpentine  are 
iometimcs  shipped  in  the  hold  of  the  same  vessel,  it  is  the  fact  that  flour  carried 
with  turpentine  in  many  instances  has  received  more  or  less  damage  from  it ;  and 
the  plaintiff  contended  that  it  is  improper  stowage  to  place  articles  in  the  hold 
of  toe  same  vessel,  so  that  the  presence  of  one  may  dam  ige  another,  and  that  as 
the  damage  in  this  case  was  not  the  result  of  a  peril  of  the  sea,  the  shipowner 
ii  bound  to  make  good  the  loss.  The  question  for  the  opinion  of  the  court 
WEB,  whether  the  defendants  were  liable  to  the  plaintiffs  for  the  damage  sustained 
bj  the  flour,  under  the  circumstances.  If  the  court  should  be  of  opinion  that 
tbey  were  ao  liable,  judgment  of  nil  dicil  was  to  be  entered  for  the  plaiutiffd  for 
i&196  163.  lOd.  damaj^es.  If  the  court  should  bo  of  a  contrary  opinion,  their 
Jodlgment  of  nolle  prosequi  is  to  be  entered.  Mr.  Manisty  appeared  for  the  de- 
feodants,  and  Mr.  Brown  for  the  plaintiffs. 
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TBI   riNAMCIAL  RBTDL8I0N  —  ATTKMDANT  DIFPICULTIKI  AJtD  FAILVRBS  —  THK   ■fTBCTt  Of  tOBDBX 
rANIC  IN  lONITINO  A  TRAIN   ALRRADT    LAID — TBR  LRIION  TO  BR   L1BARNBI>— CHAIiaBB   OP  BABi 
rOLICY   IN   RRLATION   TO    LOANS    ON    CALL    AND    INTRRBST  ON  DRrOSITB— CORTBMPT  POR  BLOW 
OAINI  AND  PATIBNT  TOIL  — TUB    ITOCX   MARRBT — BDBINBBB  AT  TBB  ABBAT  OPPICB   ARD  AT  TXS 
MINTS— TBB  BANK  MOVBMBNT — IMPORTS   AND   BZP0RT8  AT  NRW  YORK  POR   ACOOBT,  AND  BUCS 
JANUARY   1st— IMPORTS  AND  BZPORTS    PROM   ALL  TUB  fORTS  OP  TBB   DMITBD  STATBS  TO  POiL.-> 
BION  PORTB   POR  TBB   PISCAL  TBAR    RNDIRO  JUNR  30,  1857 — RZPORTS  OP  rSODUCB,  RTC. 

The  last  moDth  has  witnessed  one  of  the  most  disastroos  fioancial  revulsiocM^ 
which  has  visited  the  country  for  many  years.    The  depreciation  of  stocks,  n< 
tioed  in  our  last,  continued  with  but  little  interruption  until  it  became  yery  dii 
colt  to  borrow  to  any  amount  on  this  description  of  securities.    This  trouble  w 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  newspapers  in  the  interest  of  the  bears,  which  ma« 
furious  attacks  upon  the  value  ol  railroad  stocks,  and  predicted  a  general  cn^^;^ 
of  credit  and  confidence.    The  first  notable  disaster  was  the  suspension  of  t.he 
Ohio  Life  Insurance  &  Trust  Company,  located  by  its  charter  at  Cincinnati,  Y^nt 
doing  business  to  a  large  extent  in  New  York.    This  company  had  issued  do 
policies  of  life  insurance,  although  this  was  one  of  its  privileges,  but  was  engaged 
in  a  large  banking  and  collection  business,  both  at  New  York  and  the  West.   The 
cashier,  who  resided  in  New  York,  had  borrowed  "  on  call"  a  very  large  amoant 
of  capital,  making,  with  the  other  New  York  debts,  an  aggregate  of  two  or  three 
million  dollars.    This  was  reloaned  upon  various  stocks  and  bonds,  which  were- 
not  found  available  when  the  concern  was  pressed  for  payment. 

The  total  liabilities  are  said  to  be  between  five  and  seven  million  dollars,  as 
the  bank  at  Cincinnati  had  a  large  amount  on  deposit  from  various  customers^ 
The  concern  will  be  wound  up  by  a  receiver,  and  will  probably  pay  its  debts  ia  — 
full,  although  with  the  loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  stocks. 

This  failure  precipitated  the  crisis.    The  stock  brokers  were  first  crowded  to 
return  their  loans,  and  a  large  number  were  unable  to  respond.     A  number  more 
were  unable  to  make  good  their  contracts,  or  pay  up  their  differences, 
bankers,  engaged  in  the  Western  collection  trade,  soon  broke  down,  and  ad( 
to  the  panic    The  banks  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the  large  cities,  cont 
suddenly,  and  the  mercantile  interest  next  suffered.     A  large  number  of  producers** 
bouses,  and  various  other  mercantile  concerns  throughout  the  country,  wei 
obliged  to  suspend ;  and  the  pressure  was  so  severe  that  all  who  were  much  ex- 
tended were  either  compelled  to  stop  payment,  or  to  make  great  sacrifices 
maintain  their  credit.    The  country  banks  suffered  severely,  as  few  of  them 
in  a  condition  to  meet  the  storm,  and  a  score  or  more  of  the  weak  ones  weot  bj 
the  board. 

In  looking  back  over  the  course  of  the  disastrous  tide,  it  is  easy  too  see  that:; — « 
whatever  other  causes  may  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  revulsion,  it  was  jkmt^^ 
that  lifted  the  flood-gates  and  precipitated  the  calamity.     If  a  house  of  aasemblj^^ 
improperly  constructeil,  is  filled  to  overflowing,  and  a  bench  break  in  the  gaiierv^'y 
the  idea  that  the  building  is  falling  may  be  disseminated  by  an  injudicious  wore?, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  fright,  hundreds  of  lives  be  lost  in  tlie  struggle  to 
escape.    Now,  if  we  grant  that  the  number  admitted  was  too  great  for  safety— 
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lis  pkce  of  egress  was  narrow  and  dang^erous— or  even  that  the  crowd  were 
m  aod  selfish,  we  must  still  admit  that,  bnt  for  the  iVight,  the  compaoy 
',  all  have  retired  at  their  leisure,  without  danger  or  difficaltj.  So  in  regard 
m  financial  troubles — there  was  one  undue  expansion  and  a  recklessness  of 
Imtion  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  prices  had  become  inflated,  and  few  of 
who  had  ventured  into  deep  water  had  provided  any  way  of  escape,  in  case 
irface  should  be  mfSed,  or  an  under-current  should  suddenly  set  against 
Every  spring  and  summer,  until  some  time  in  August,  this  expansion  has 
vitnessed,  and  the  contraction  has  then  carried  the  adventurers  back  through 
loal  autumn  and  winter  pressure  without  danger.  This  year  there  was  a 
,  and  we  behold  the  melancholy  result. 

though  the  fright  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  adverse  movement,  yet  we 
not  forget  the  mistakes  which  furnished  the  opportunity.    As  in  the  illus- 

0  we  have  used  above,  the  calamity  should  lead  to  an  alteration  of  the  build- 
ind  a  care  that  it  be  not  again  overcrowded,  so  our  financial  troubles  should 
e  lUlowed  to  pass  without  one  learning  the  lessons  they  are  designed  to 

,  OB. 

id  first,  the  long  months  of  expansion  by  the  banks,  to  be  followed  by  an 
ipt  at  an  equal  contraction  in  a  few  days,  ought  not  to  be  renewed.  One 
t  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  interest  allowed  on  deposits.  L^ans  on  call — 
IB*  loans  returnable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lender,  without  previous  notice — are 
lievous  everywhere.  The  reason  that  so  few  are  found  ready  to  pay  the 
debt  of  nature,  is  because  of  the  great  uncertainty  in  regard  to  its  date ;  and 
une  rule  holds  true  in  regard  to  loans  on  call.  If  the  money  is  used  by  the 
iwer,  it  is  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  borrow  it  elsewhere  when  it  is 

1  for,  and  not  with  any  calculation  of  its  regular  return  from  the  investment 
sIdcss  in  hand.  This  is  a  different  species  of  debt  from  a  business  obligation, 
is  an  innovation  upon  well  established  principles  that  should  govern  all 
€88  transactions.  The  banks  and  bankers  who  pay  interest  on  deposits, 
to  use  the  money  so  as  not  to  lose  the  interest,  and  thus  loan  it  to  be  re- 
d  **  on  call."  It  is  of  course  called  for  when  there  is  more  or  less  pressure, 
wheOf  if  the  call  be  general,  it  is  impossible  to  return  it  without  great  incon- 
ooe.  There  is,  therefore,  no  such  lever  to  work  up  a  financial  crisis,  or  a 
m  of  loans  whose  duration  depends  solely  upon  the  will  of  the  lender. 

it  the  lesson  has  uses  in  another  direction.  Nearly  all  of  those  who  have 
1  daring  the  recent  excitement  had  become  entangled  in  operations  not  ncces- 
f  connected  with  their  legitimate  business.  Not  to  be  content  with  slow 
s^iain  gains  is  characteristic  of  the  American  people,  and  a  general  con- 
ce  in  one's  universal  gains  leads  many  to  engage  in  transactions  where  the 
oes  of  gain  or  loss  are  too  evenly  balanced  for  prudence  to  justify  the  venture. 
ral  extravagance  in  liviog,  drawiog  on  prospective  profits,  and  a  desire  to 
op  appearances  in  the  desperate  hope  of  being  able  one  day  to  afford  it, 
each  found  their  victims  during  the  recent  settlement  of  accouots  and  forced 
Being  of  ledgers.  The  end  is  not  yet,  and  we  shall  extend  our  review  upon 
labject  when  we  have  once  more  gained  an  easier  path. 

le  loes  of  the  steamship  Central  America,  (formerly  the  George  Law,)  on  the 
ii^^  of  September  12th,  with  the  semi-monthly  remittances  of  California  gold, 
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has  added  to  the  stringency  in  the  money  market  The  ttodc  mailni  baa  flae- 
taated  bat  little,  the  tendency  throaghoat  the  early  part  of  the  moatii  being  de- 
cidedly downward.  Toward  the  close  there  was  a  better  feeling  and  a  partial 
recovery  of  prices,  but  the  losses  apon  the  share  market  have  broaght  down  Bome 
of  the  strongest  operators. 

The  delay  of  one  of  the  California  boats,  which  got  agronnd  on  the  passage 
from  Aspinwall,  limited  the  receipts  of  bullion  in  Aagnst,  and  threw  a  part  of 
the  returns  into  September — the  statement  for  which  has  not  been  received,  bat 
the  total  loss  of  a  second  boat  will  make  the  footings  light,  even  vrith  the  addi- 
tion. The  following  will  show  the  business  at  the  Assay-office  in  New  York 
daring  the  month  of  August : — 

DKPOSrrS  AT  THE  ABSAT-OmOK,  MEW  TORK,  FOa  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGOBT. 


Foreign  coins.... 
Foreign  bullion . 
Domestic  bullion 


Gold. 

110.000  00 

6,000  00 

870,000  00 


Silver. 

172,000  00 

40,000  00 

188,000  00 


Total. 
$82,000  00 
46,000  00 
1,008,000  00 


ToUl  deposits 1886,000  00        $246,000  00  $1,180,000 

Deposits  payable  in  bars. 890,000 

Deposits  payable  in  coin 240,000 

Gold  bars  atam  ped 2.040,7  29  T 

Transmitted  to  Philadelphia  for  coinage 108,078 


STATEMENT   OF   THE    DEPOSITS  AND   COINAGE  AT  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT^^ 
AT   rniLADELPHIA,   DURING   THE   MONTH   OF   AUGUST,   1857  : — 


GOLD  DEPOSITS. 


Oalifomia  gold 

Qold  from  other  sources. 


$122,612  60 
14,746  60 


Total  gold  deposits- $187,868    OO 

SILVER   DEPOSITS. 

Silver,  including  purchases. 169,166    OO 

Spanish  and  Mexican  fractions  of  a  dollar  received  in  exchange  for  new 

cenU 14,610    CO 


Total  silver  deposits. $178,776    <W 

OOPPXB. 

Gents  (0.  S.)  received  in  exchange  for  new  cents $2,600    ^ 


Total  deposits 

The  coinage  executed  was : — 


$818,688     ^ 


GOLD. 


Double  eaglet, 
Three  dollars  , 
Dollars 


No.  of  pieces.  Viloe. 

6,664  $188,080  00 

11,060  83,160  00 

127,668  127,668  00 


Total 


146,867  $298,888  00 
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BILTEE. 

Qoarter  dollan. 696,000         $149,000  00 

Halfdimea 1,600,000  76,000  00 

Three-cent  pieces 266,000  7,660  00 

Total 2,861,000         $281,660  00 

OOPPKB. 

Ceati 1,900,000  $19,000  00 

RBOAPRULATIOH. 

Ooldcoinajfe 146.867  $298,883  00 

Silver  coinage 2.861.000  281,660  00 

Copper  coinage 1,900,000  19,000  00  • 

Total 4,896,867  $644,688  00 

The  operationB  of  the  Branch  Mint  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  month  of  Jolj, 
«re  as  follows : — 

Dipoem. 
Oold, after  melting Weight,o».        60,062  29 

OOINAQB — GOLD. 

Double  eagles $940,000 

KagleaL..... 60,000 

Half  eagles. 110,000 

Qaarter  eagles      60,000 

Dollars 10.000 

Total  gold  comage $1,180,000 

siLvaa. 
Half  dollars $14,000 

Total  comage $1,194,000 

The  contraction  of  the  banks,  daring  the  early  part  of  the  month,  was  quite 
Tere,  and  altogether  too  rapid  for  safety.  The  following  will  show  the  weekly 
'erages  at  New  York : — 

WBXKLT  AYS&AGXS  HEW  TOBK  CITT  BARK8. 

Loans ana 

Date.  Capital.  ditcoiuita.  Specie.  Clrealatlon.  Depoeiti. 

B.    8,1867  66,286,068  109,149,168  11,172,244  8,602,118  96,846,216 

a.      10...  66,286.068  110,160.284  11.090,108  8.828,1(96  90.709,710 

a.      17...  66,286,068  110,860,401  11,966,164  8,047,066  98,086,766 

a.     24...  66,286,068  111,094,416  11,683,924  7,879.027  88,644,675 

O.     81...  69,266,484  111,786,888  12,191,826  8.024.948  92,466,286 

iK       7...  69,266,484  112,876.718  11,143,894  8,426,817  96,029,489 

ibu     14...  69,266,434  112,722,799  10,497,382  8,161,799  91,917,188 

lb     21...  69,266,434  111,778,672  10,482,168  8,106,074  92.448,944 

iIk     28...  69,266,434  111,137,717  10,646,264  8,169,276  92.178,280 

•rah    7...  69,266,484  111,899,649  11,707,346.  8,466,697  96,868,222 

arch  14...  59,266,484  118,260,980  11,077,732  8,462,641  94,231,267 

areb  21 . . .  69,296,484  1 13,448,692  11,291,373  8,494.238  96,406,460 

[M«h28...  59,296,434  112,884.026  11,326,738  8,478,829  92,614,660 

pril     4...  59,618,380  114,883,902  11.638,732  8,812,328  97,840,914 

.|ira   11...  69,618,380  116,374,717  10,884.490  8.787,844  96,618.908 

|lil   18...  69,618,880  114,898,174  12,061,872  8,770,828  96,461,417 
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LoanBund 

Dftte.             Capital.               diacounta.               Spede.            Circolatioii.  Bapodta. 

April   25...     69,618,880       118,891,910         11,827,861         8,786,768  96,268,612 

May       2...     69,618.880       114,409,276         12,009,911         9,006,666  99,l69,4l« 

May       9...     69,618,880       116,068,822         12,011,491         9,182,788  98,9«8,81B 

May     16...     69,618,880       114,620.042         12,648,694        8,986,297  98,818.7W 

May     28...     69,700,000       114,049,108         18,126,784         8,788,026  97.806,084 

May     80...     &9,700,0O0       114,049,688         12,816,616         8,696,698  96.147,814 

June       6...     60,264,706       116,838,692         18,184,716         8,888,672  96,694,891 

June     18...     60,264,706       116,412,641         11,974,879         8,696,898  96,168,987 

June     20...     62.000,000       116,119,690         12,790,466         8,698,801  96,989,618 

June    27...     66,500,000       116,016,604         10,901,091         8,606,066  94,818,716 

July      8...     64,676,110       116,044,808         12,887,346         8,901,690  98,884,688 

July    11...     64,676,110       116,028,618         12,666,146         8,698.678  94,624,478    4 

July    18...     64,676,110       117,866,321         18,694,606         8,448,888  94.446,798^ 

July    26...     64,626,110       118,848,181         12,966,866         8,628,814  98.688,786^ 

Aug.      1...     64,626,110       120,697,060         12,918,018         8,666.428  94,446,967^ 

Aug.      8...     64,626,110       122,077,262         11,787,867         8,981,740  94,486,41*^ 

Aug.    16...     64,626,110       121,241,472         11,860,646         8,780,012  92.866,82t 

Aug.    22...     66,027.706       120,139.682         10,097.173         8,694,011  89^64,04^ 

Aug.    29...     66,027.706       116,688,919           9,241,876         8,671,060  84.812,88*- 

Sept.     6...     66,027,706       112,221,866         10,229,965         8,678,192  79,491,81     . 

Sept   12...     66,027.706       109,986,672         12,181,867         8,822,816  76,888,87^^ 

Same  time  last  year  : — 

Sept  18, '66     68,986,068       109,679,776        12,281,887        8,741,064  88,044,0T# 

We  also  annex  a  continuation  of  the  weekly  averages  of  the  Boston  city 
banks : — 

WBEKLT  AYERAGES  AT  BOSTON. 

Aug.  24.            Aug.  31.             SeptT.  Sept  li 

Capital $81,960,000  $31,960,000  $81,960,000  $81,960,000 

Loans  and  discounts 53,616,656     63,358,000     63,026,800  61.762.000 

Specie 3,497,896       8,481,800       2,846,400  2.629.800 

Due  from  other  bank 6,321,044       6,186,000       6,982,900  7,000,000 

Due  to  other  banks 4,388,812       4,224,000       4,430,600  4,428,000 

Deposits 16,756,368     16,664,700     16,798,600  14,626,000 

Circulation 6,666,664       6,667,400       6,998,000  6.800.600 

The  changes  at  New  Orleans  have  been  much  less  sudden  and  violent,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  comparison  : — 

WEEKLY   AVERAGES   AT   NEW   ORLEANS. 

Aug.  15.                Aug.  22.                Aug.  29.  Sept  & 

Specie $6,807^7 18         $6.624,0h9        $6,666,062  $6,288,976 

Circulation 8.598,189           8,841.389           8,326,894  8.866.679 

DeposiU 9,705,893           9,816.887           9,706.008  9.416.814 

Short  loans 17,488.666         18,280.629         18,874,168  19,276.639 

Exchange 2,807,007           2,695,886           2,266,624  2,086.840 

Due  distant  banks 882,622             667,269             745.670  669,221 

Long  and  short  loans.. .         23,920,1 1 8         28,881,777         24,294,988  24,408,228 

The  imports  continne  large,  but  the  aggregate  for  the  last  month  is  not  as 
large  as  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  total  imports  entered  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  daring  the  month  of  August,  were  $3,933,167  less  than 
for  August,  1856,  $3,480,099  more  than  for  August,  1855,  and  63  097,635  more 
than  for  August,  1854.  The  total  thrown  upon  the  market  daring  the  month 
was  also  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  nowithstanding  the 
large  stock  remaining  in  warehouse  : — 
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FOaXIQH  nCPOBTS  AT  HXW  TOBK  IN  ADGU8T. 

18S4.  \m.  18S6.  18S7. 

Batared  for eontumptioD....  $17,479,992  118,899,768  $18,875,986  $14,401,018 

Bntered  forwarehotiaiDg....   4,128,787  1,866,428  4,186,716  8,516,089 

^TBm  goods 1,804,662  1.201,670  1,808,790  2,062,122 

Ipaeie  and  bnllioD. 176,692  48,648  108,178  17,819 

*otal  entered  at  the  port $23,084,188    $16,606,899    $28,919,666    $19,986,498 

VTithdrawD  from  warehoose.       8,088,066        2,889,884        2,624,407        5,624,147 

The  total  imports  at  the  port  of  New  York,  since  January  1,  are  818,778,225 
n  excess  of  the  corresponding  total  of  last  year,  875,953,356  in  excess  of  the 
X>tal  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1855,  and  $38,590,273  in  excess  of  the  total 
'or  the  same  period  of  1854.  A  part  of  this  excess,  it  will  be  seen,  is  in  the  re- 
»ipts  of  spepie,  which  has  come  forward  mostly  for  reshipment  to  the  West 
and  South  America : — 


rOBKIGN  IMPORTS  AT  MEW  TORK  FOB  UGHT  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUABT   IST. 

18i4.  \m.  18i6.  18S7. 

Botered  for  conaumptioo. . .  $102,181,108  $72,806,088  $117,966,766  $106,681,682 

EoUred  for  warehousing...  21,814,110  17,621,076  26,280,040      61,427,670 

Preegoola 12,848,868  9,768,868  18,676,487      18.782,200 

Specie  and  bullion. 1,781,782  671,794  1.066,673        5,874,629 

ToUl  entered  at  the  port. .  $188,126,868  $100,762,776  $167,987,906  $176,716,181 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.       14.882,932       17,160,118       16,629,611      29,240,228 

Oar  summary  of  the  imports  of  dry  goods,  daring  the  last  four  weeks,  show  a 
decrease  of  $2,227,368  from  the  corresponding  statement  of  last  year,  an  increase 
of  $1,163,477  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1856,  and  a  decrease  of 
92423,363  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1854.  The  total  entered  for 
Warehousing  daring  the  mouth  was  about  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  while  the  total  withdrawn  from  warehouse  was  increased  by 
lie  operation  of  the  new  tariff,  but  has  been  less  than  was  generally  expected : — 

IMPORTS  OF  rOREIGN  DRT  GOODS  AT  NBW  YORK   FOR  THE   MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 

RNTKRBO  FOR   CONSUMPTION. 

ISSi.  18».  I8i6.  18S7. 

Kanufactures  of  wool $3,854,880  $2,652,263  $8,867,718  $3,243,227 

laoufactures  of  cotton 1.508,019  806,606  1,490,021  1,884.478 

tAnufactores  of  silk 8,605,467  8,674.030  8,837,008  2,758,097 

Manufactures  of  flax 755.833  507,196  724,076  664,507 

HbceUaneous  dry  goods. .. .  648,620  688,912  821,841  681,816 

Total $9,771,819       $8,079,007     $10,790,168      $8,532,120 

WITHDRAWN   FROM   WAREHOUSK. 

1854.  185).  1856.  1857. 

Maoufactures  of  wool $788,166  $402,640  $583,959  $79't,681 

Xaoufacturea  of  cotton 822.066  128,779  118,004  229,041 

Manufactures  of  silk 894,493  824,445  182,938  611,045 

Haoufactures  of  fliz 78,536  99,286  88,764  188,023 

Hiscellaoeous  dry  goods....  83,156  88,016  15,994  46,656 

Total $1,611,415  $988,166         $889,669  "^^  $1,770,896 

Add  enured  for  consumption         9,771.819        8,079,007       10,790,168^    8,632,120 

Total  thrown  on  market    $11,383,234      $9,067,178    $1 1,679,822 j  $10,802,616 
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KHTKBID   FOB  WABKB0U8IKG. 

1854.  im.  im.  18t7. 

Hanufactures  of  wool |81 6,686  $95,269  $465,059  $$80,041 

lianulactures  of  cotton. 8(iO,869  47,272  172,872  120,505 

Maiiufiictures  oCsilk 479,160  28,954  ,       141,124  218,164 

Manufactures  of  flax 175,742  28,484  122,496  78,096 

HiacelJaDeouB  dry  goods. .. .  46,862  28,812  11,879  186,799 

Tt.tol $1,817,269         $228,241  $902,980         $988,605 

Add  eiitered  for  coDsuoaption        0,771,819        8,079,007       10,790,168         8,582,120 

ToUl  entered  at  port . .     $11,589,088      $8,802,248    $11,698,093      $9,465,725 
The  total  imports  of  foreign  dry  goods  at  the  port  of  New  York,  since  Jan- 
uary 1st,  are  84,191,979  more  than  for  the  corresponding  eight  months  of  last 
year,  $33,155,377  more  than  for  the  same  period  of  1855,  and  $9,283,937  more 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1854  : — 

DCPOBTS  OF  FOBKION   DBT   GOODS   AT  THE   POBT  OF  MEW  TOBK,  FOB  XIGBT  MOUTHS, 

FROM   JANUABT   IST. 

BNTEBED  FOB  C0N8DMPTI0N. 

18§4.     185S.     18S6.     18S7. 

Manafacturesofwool $15  268.181  $10,417,078  $19,161,032  $17,648,469 

Manufactures  of  cotton 11,748.661       6,471,887  11,712,154  12,927,58 

Manufactures  of  silk 20,67 1,840     14,881,814  28,878,656  20,568,18 

Manufactures  of  flax 6.069,004       8,422,661  5,888,817  4,669.0 

Mi8cellaDeou8drygood&....  4,084,796       8,428,567  5,278,448  5,052,09 


Total $66,821,932  $87,571,882    $65,854,102    $60,860,80e 

WITHDBAWN  FBOM   WABEH0U8B. 

1854.    1855.  18S6.    16t7. 

Manufactures  of  wool $2,698,785   $1,946,257  $1,798,897    $4,485,29' 

Manufactures  of  cotton 2,104,126      1,901,682  1,658,188      2,681,05 

Manufactures  of  silk 2,193,164      2,167,878  1,600,787      8,755,58 

Manufactures  of  flax 689,981         971,886  764,719      1,816.03 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 296,036        611,761  814,800        687,68 


Total  withdrawn $7,926,082   $7,587,914    $6,146,886  $12,825,55 

Add  entered  for  consumption 56,821,982    87,671,882    65,854,102    60,860,3 


Total  thrown  upon  market...    64,747,964   45,159,246  71,500,988  78,685,85 

■NTSBXD  FOB  WABXHOUBINO. 

18S4.    1855.  1856.  1857. 

Manafacturesofwool $3,996,996    $1,867,630  $2,488,657  $5,729,8 

Manufactures  of  cotton 2,179,612      1,142,652  1,488,185  2,628; 

Manufactures  of  silk 2,817,878      1,670,228  1,688,628  4,207,6 

Manufactures  of  flax 752,835        726.226  686,779  1,686,7 

MbcellaDeous  dry  goods 829,938        569,678  488,688  1,224.8 


Total $10,076,149    $6,466,309    $6,685,987  $15,821,7 

Add  entered  for  consumption 66,821,982    87,571,832    66,854,102    60,860,8 

Total  entered  at  the  port 66,898,081    48,026,641   71,990,089    76,182,0^- 
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In  oar  remarks  we  have  given  the  comparative  totals  for  four  years,  but  it  is 
oi  convenient  to  print  in  tabular  form  more  than  three  years,  and  we  therefore 
■dt  the  details  for  1854. 

The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  show  a  large  increase  in  specie, 
Dt  the  variation  in  other  items  is  less  important  The  total  shipments  fr<9m  the 
xt  for  August,  exclusive  of  specie,  are  $575,554  less  than  for  August  of  last 
9ar,  $682,310  more  than  for  August,  1855,  and  $80,703  more  than  for  August, 
B64:— 

BZPOmTB  FBOM  NEW  TOEK  TO  rOEKIOR  POETS  FOE  THE  MOKTB  OF  AUGUST. 

18§S.  18§6.  18S7. 

onestic  produce. |4,281,48l  16,612,82*8  $4,269.4^9 

oreign  merchandise  (free) 161,482  89,242  »98,882 

oreigo  merchandise  (dutiable) 222,176  211,938  664,088 

p«eie  and  bullion. 2,609,893  8,202.063  6,271,717 

^m^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^  ^K^^mm^^^^K^t^t^^a^^  ^m^i^m^^^^i^^^^^^^^ 

ToUl  ezpurtt. 17,264,682      $9,116,066     |1 1,609.166 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 4,666,1 39        6,9 1 8,008        6,887,449 

This  leaves  the  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  exclusive  of  specie, 
or  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  year,  $3,753,729  below  the  corresponding 
otal  of  last  year,  but  $7,820,009  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  total  for  1855, 
od  $5,438,456  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  total  for  1854.  The  exports  of 
pecie  show  an  increase  of  nearly  ten  milHons  upon  the  total  of  either  of  the  pre- 
ioiis  three  years ;  but  nearly  five  millions  of  this  is  made  up  of  increased  imports 
r foreign  specie,  brought  here  to  be  reshipped : —  • 

IXPOET8  FEOM  NEW  TOEK  TO  FOEEIGN  PORTS  FOE  EIGHT  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUAET  1«T. 

]8$S.  1866.  18». 

Hnettic  produce $88,679,662  $60,290,998  $48,014,816 

iralgD  merchEDdise  (free) 8,440,696  680,760  2,709,766; 

Mreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 8,422,848  2,044,601  8,638,044 

peeie  aod  bullion 22,607,612  22,708,980  82,298,166 

Total  exports $64,060,118    $76,720,824    $81,660,771 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 41,442,606      68,016,844      49,262,616 

The  cash  revenue  for  August  shows  a  large  decline  compared  with  last  year, 
otwithstanding  the  unusual  quantity  of  goods  taken  from  warehouse  for  con* 
imption : — 

CASH   DUTIES  EEOEIVED  AT  NEW  TORE. 

18§$.  18§6.  1857. 

IteI  six  months $14,299,946  71      $22,641,146  76      $19,298,621  81 

■  July 8,787,841  96  6,441,644  27  6,987,019  61 

nAiigust 4,290,796  16  6,286.399  11  3,946,880  40 

Total  since  Jan.  1st. . . .      $22,878,088  81      $33,269,098  18      $30,227,371  82 

This  shows  fairly  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff*,  and  the  comparison  is  highly 
■tmctive.  The  following  is  the  total  value  of  dutiable  goods  thrown  upon  the 
Hurket  at  New  York,  with  the  duties  actually  collected  thereon,  in  the  same 
looth  of  each  of  the  last  four  years : —  • 
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DntiabU  TidiM,  DvtlM  MOMfU 

Angnst,  1864 $20,618,048  $6,214,629 

••       1 866 1 6.789.642  4,290.796 

*«       1866 20.900,898  6,286.899 

"       1 867 20,026,166  8,946380 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  duties  paid  upon  twenty  millions  of  dutiable 
goods,  daring  the  last  month,  were  nearly  10  per  cent  less  than  were  collected  on 
sixteen  millions  in  August  1855,  and  about  one-and-a-quarter  millions  less  than 
were  collected  on  a  corresponding  amount  in  August,  1854  and  1856.  The  duties 
under  the  tariff  of  1846,  upon  the  goods  marketed  at  the  port  of  New  York,  have 
ETcraged  about  25  per  cent ;  for  the  last  month  the  average,  under  the  new  tariff, 
IS  a  fraction  below  20  per  cent,  and  this  may  be  set  down  as  the  probable  average 
for  the  future. 

We  have  now  obtained  from  an  official  source  the  totals  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  result  is  highly  satis- 
fiictory — as  the  exports  exceed  the  imports  $2,059,003,  although  the  latter  were 
larger  than  for  any  previous  year  since  the  settlement  of  the  country.  We  annex 
a  comparative  summary  of  the  imports  for  the  last  thirteen  years : — 

IMPOBT8  INTO  THE  UMITKD  8TATB8  FROM   rORUGN  PORTS. 

Tew  eodiDg  Specie  Total 

June  30,  ^  BntUble.  Fr«e  good«.  and  bulUon.  Imports. 

1846. 196,106,724  $18,077,698  |4.070,242  $117,264,6( 

1848. 96,924,068  20.990,207  3.777,782  121,691,79^ 

1847 104,778,002  17,6.^1.847  24.121,289  146.646.68g 

1848 132.282,826  16.856,879  6.860.224  164.998.92a 

1849 126.479,774  16,726.426  6.651.240  147.867,48« 

1860 166,427,986  18.08M90  4.628.792  178,188.81? 

1861 191,118,846  19,652,996  6,468.692  216.224.98 

1862 188,262,608  24.187,890  6.606,044  212,946.44 

1868. 286.696.118  27,182,162  4,201,382  267,978,6^ 

1864 271,276,560  26,827.087  6.958,184  804,662,81 

1866 ^ 221.878,184  86.430,624  8,659,812  261,468,5! 

1866 267,684.286  52,746.074  4.207.682  814.689.5 

1867 294,160.886  64.267.607  12.461,799  860,890,V 

This  shows  an  increase  of  about  twenty-three  millions  in  dutiable  goods  ov»  ^er 
1853-4.  but  is  more  than  thirty  millions  in  excess  of  last  year.  There  is  also  i^^  an 
increase  in  free  goods,  and  a  large  gain  in  specie,  which  was  re-exported  ^  to 
Havana  and  South  American  ports.  We  also  annex  our  usual  comparative  tahcu^^J® 
of  exports : — 

SZ PORTS   FROM   THE   UXITKD   8TATCS  TO  FOREIGN   PORTS. 

Tew  ending  Domestic  Forvl^m  Specie  Total 

Jane  30,  pnnluce,  produce.  tnd  bullion*  £xportA.   —      * 

1846 198,455,880  $7,584,781  $8,606,496  $1 14,646.6^^  -^^ 

1846 101.718,042  7.8r>5.206  8,905.268  118.488,6'   -^^f 

1847 160,574.844  6.166,764  1,907,024  168.648,6*r   ^-* 

1848 180,208.709  7,986,806  15,841.616  lft-«.082,l^  ^^** 

1849 181,710.081  8.641,091  6.404,648  146,766,8r  -^*J 

1860 184,900,288  9.475,493  7.622,994  161,898.7'    '-f 

1861 178.620.138  10,295.121  29.472.762  218.888,0  -^'J 

1862 154.981,147  12.087.043  42,674.185  209,64  2,8-^^^* 

1868 1SV».S69.162  13.096.213  27.456^76  230.462,2.^?^  ^^ 

1864 215.157.504  21,661.137  41.422.428  278,241,0^^*' 

1866 192,751.185  2«.15$,S63  66,247.843  276.166,^^-^^ 

1866 266,438,051  14,781.872  46,746,486  826,964.^^^ 

1867 278.906,718  14,905.509  69,136,922  362,949,B.  -^4 
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Ihcladed  in  foreign  exports  are  $4,313,862  of  free,  and  810,591,647  of  dtitiable 
Mids.     Included  in  the  specie  exports  are  $60,078,352  of  domestic  production, 
id  S9t058,570  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion,  brought  here  to  be  reshipped. 
We  also  annex  our  usual  statement  of  the  comparative  exports  of  produce  from 
few  York  to  foreign  ports : — 

>MPAEATITK    BTATEMCNT    OF    THE    EXPORTS  OF  A  FEW   LEADING   ARTICLES  OF  O01IE8TI0 
FRODDOE,  FROM  I<iSW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS,  FROM  JANUARY  1  TO  6BPTEMBKR  14. 


usbes — pots,  bbls. . . 

pearls 

leeswax,  lbs. 

Kreadatuffd^- 

Wheat  floor, bbls. 

Bje  flour 

Oommeal 

Wheat,  bush 

Eye 

Com. 

Cbuidles,  mold,  boxes 
sperm. .... 

Goal,  tons 

09ttou,  bales.. 


(faval  stores- 
Turpentine,  bbls. . 
Spts.  turpentine . . 
JKosio... 


18S6. 

6,660 

962 

165,762 

1,805,586 

10.871 

56,855 

4,177,281 

1.170.988 

2,678.206 

85,267 

2,989 

5,468 

160.218 

8,001 

60.800 

82.821 

280,628 


10,582 

8,206 

191,419 

587,956 

8.084 

87.471 

1,884,858 

81.446 

1,621,965 

88,868 

5,066 

16,593 

12C.482 

1,168 

44.790 

81.0.S0 

827.638 


18S6.        i8S7. 


Tar 

Oils — whale,  galls. . 

sperm 

lard 

linseed 


20,016 

28,912 

889,445 

88,064 

4,006 


81,849 

218,087 

415,811 

24,482 

28,180 


Provisionn— ! 

Pork,  bbls 118.886       88,648 

BeeC 58.640       36,600 

Cut  meats,  lbs-..  26,766,716  17,881,469 

Butter 915.188      570,528 

Cheese 1,260,184  1,677.687 

Lard 8,862,412  12,8a7.S96 

Rice.  tcs. 28.708        22,28 1 

Tallov7,  lbs ••.  1,060,108  1,648,285 

Tobacco— crude.pkg.       28.349        28,112 

niaouf,  lbs.  4,070,017  1,666.322 

Whalebone,  lbs 1,887,449  1,569,596 


TThis  shows  a  falling  off  in  the  most  important  particulars,  but  especially  in 
readstuffs  and  provisions.  How  far  the  decline  in  these  items  will  be  recovered 
uring  the  year,  it  is  of  course  difficult  to  determine  in  advance  of  the  season,  but 
he  business  in  breadstufifs  has  begun  auspiciously.  The  prices  have  declined  so 
0  to  bring  the  better  grades  of  both  wheat  and  flour  within  the  limits  of  most 
cnreigu  orders,  and  Indian  com  is  also  beginning  to  move  more  freely.  Let  but 
he  new  crop  of  corn  be  safe  from  frost,  and  the  old  will  be  still  lower  and  pressed 
or  sale. 

We  do  not  look  for  unusual  receipts  of  produce  at  the  seaboard  during  the 
intnmn  months,  as  the  decline  in  prices  may  induce  farmers  to  hold  back  the 
supplies ;  but  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  cereals  in  the  country,  and  if  it  do  not 
come  to  market  before  the  close  of  navigation,  it  will  be  in  great  abundance 
throughout  the  next  spring  and  summer. 


lEW  TORE  €0TT0]f  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDIJVO  SEPTEMBER  25. 

ntEPARBD  rOR  THE  MEBGHAXTB^  XAGAZIXK  BY  0UAKLE8  W.  rBCDKRICKSOK,  BBOKBB,  MEW  TORB!. 

Since  the  date  of  my  Ittst  review,  (August  2 1st,)  our  market  has  been  dull  and 
eitremely  heavy,  owing  to  the  increased  value  ot  money  and  the  unremunerative 
•tatc  of  the  manufactured  article.  The  foreign)  advices,  although  of  a  highly 
filTorable  character,  have  failed  to  impart  confidence  to  the  holders  of  our  small 
Hock,  or  induced  purchasers.  The  home  trade  have  restricted  their  operations, 
And  a  very  large  number  of  looms  are  now  idic,  while  the  prospect  lor  an  imme- 
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diate  resamption  of  productioo  in  the  mannfacturiDg  districts  is  Bot  probable. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  demand  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  on  hand  has  been 
shipped  to  Europe,  and  the  market  closed  without  inquiry. 

The  sales  for  the  week  ending  August  28th  were  4,000  bales,  at  unchanged 
prices  from  previous  week.  There  was  perhaps  less  tone  in  the  market,  and 
holders  less  stringent  in  their  demands  The  market  closed  quiet  at  the  following 
rates: — 

PBIOES    ADOPTED    AUGUST   28tH    FOB  THK    FOLLOWING   QUALITIES: 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  K.O.dtTexai. 

Ordinary U  14  14  14^ 

Middling 16^  Iftf  15^  16 

Middling  fair 16^  16^  16f  17 

Pair 17  17  17i  18 

The  trade  during  the  week  ending  September  4th  was  rather  in  favor  of  buyers, 
to  the  extent  of  a  better  selection,  at  rates  current  the  week  previous.  The  trans- 
actions did  not  exceed  3,500  bales,  mostly  to  our  own  spinners,  at  the  following 
rates: — 

PEI0E8  ADOPTED  8EPTEMBEB  4tH   FOB  THE  FOLLOWING   QUALITIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.    N.O.ttTeut 

Ordinary U               14  14  14j 

Middling *. 16f             16f  l5l  •  IS 

Middliogfair 16^             16^  16^  17 

Fair 17              17  17i  18 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  foreign  advices,  the  state  of  the  money  mark 
caused  a  restriction  of  operations,  and  the  total  sales  for  the  week  ending  Se] 
iember  II th  did  not  exceed  3,000  bales,  about  equally  divided  between  spinnei 
and  shippers.  On  most  grades  a  slight  decline  was  submitted  to,  and  the  mark 
closed  tamely  at  the  annexed  : — 

PBICES   ADOPTED  8EPTEMBEB    1  ItH   FOB  THE  FOLLOWING  QUALITIBS:— 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.  JtTtoJ 

Ordinary 13i  18i  18^           14 

Middling I6f  Inf  16|           16 

Middling  fair U^  I6i  16^           lef 

Fair 16f  16f  17             17* 

The  transactions  for  the  week  ending  September  18th  were  3,000  bales,  excl'  M'^^o- 
iive  of  a  large  quantity  shipped  from  first  hands  to  Europe,  and  which  rcliev^'^^^ 
the  market  and  induced  holders  to  be  firm  in  their  asking  rates.  The  falling  c^  off 
in  the  spinning  demand,  however,  caused  a  quiet  feeling  at  the  close  of 

WvcK  . 

PBICES   ADOPTED  8EPTEMBEB    18tB   FOB  THE   FOLLOWING  QUALITIES: — 

Upland.  Florida.  Mobile.  N.O.JtTez 

Ordinary 18*  18*  18*  14 

Middling 16f  16f  16*  16 

Middlingfair 16*  16*  16*  16i 

Fair 16f  16*  17  17* 


For  the  week  closing  at  date  the  sales  were  only  a  few  hundred  bales  daily, 
total  being  estimated  at  2,000  bales,  mostly  for  Europe,  and  ezclosive  of  sever^W 
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pftreels  shipped  by  orders  from  the  South.    There  was  an  almost  total  cessation 
of  baying  for  home  use,  and  the  market  closed  quietly  at  the  following : — 

PaiOIS  ADOFTED  8KPTKMBEE   26TH  FOB  THE  FOLLOWING   QUALITIES: — 

UpUnd.  FlorWia.  Mobile.  N.  O.  A  TexM. 

Ordinary 18^  18^  18^              18* 

Middling 16f  16f  161               16 

Middliug  fair. 16*  16*  16*              l«f 

Fair 16*  16*  16*              17* 

CROP  OP  ^856-7. 

"While  the  total  result  of  the  crop  just  closed  has  varied  but  slightly  from  the 
general  opinion  expressed  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  and  although  no 
Gaases  had  occurred,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  demanding  increased  consumption, 
we  think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  prices  have  advanced  much  beyond  the  expec- 
tations of  all  engaged  in  the  trade,  solely  by  the  laws  governing  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  advance  has  been  unaided  even  by  any  under  spirit  of  speculation  in 
ttDy  of  the  cotton  markets,  and  the  trade  has  been  almost  direct  between  the 
producer  and  consumer.  The  quality  of  cotton  received  during  the  past  year  has 
been,  as  regards  staple,  good  ;  but  the  grade,  owing  to  the  mixture  of  sand,  dust, 
and  leaf,  (and  the  quantity  of  such  has  been  large,)  must  fall  below  the  average 
of  the  past  few  years.  Much  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  by  the  sandy 
condition  of  the  cotton,  both  from  exporters  and  our  own  spinners — the  latter 
being  compelled  to  purchase  a  better  or  cleaner  article  than  was  needed  for  their 
Qse,  while  the  former  has  realized  no  profit  from  his  purchase. 

Owing  to  the  unremunerative  return  of  factory  capital,  and  the  high  prices 
lUling  for  cotton  during  the  past  year,  many  of  the  mills  have  lessened  their  pro- 
daction,  either  by  stopping  or  a  resort  to  short  time.  This  is  the  more  applicable 
to  such  mills  as  produce  heavy  fabrics,  such  as  sheetings,  jeans,  drills,  &c.,  while 
Qie  reduction  of  tariff  duties  may  also  be  said  to  have  affected  the  producers  of 
Uie  lighter  fabrics. 

The  quantity  of  stock  taken  from  this  port  by  the  trade,  during  the  past  year, 
UQoants  to  225,827  bales,  against  195,434  bales  the  previous  year,  and  211,221 
bales  the  year  before.  The  total  amount  consumed  north  of  Virginia,  for  the 
bome  trade,  was  665,718  bales,  against  633,027  bales  the  previous  year ;  and  the 
Qotire  quantity  (including  that  burnt)  consumed  in  the  United  States,  during  the 
past  year,  was  819,138  bales,  against  770,239  the  year  previous.  The  total  im- 
port into  New  York,  for  the  year,  being  404,939  bales,  of  which  196,993  bales 
irere  exported.  The  stock  on  hand,  September  1st,  was  16,778  bales,  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : — 

On  hand,  nnsold bales        14,915 

Sold,  not  delivered 1,620 

On  shipboard,  not  cleared 848 

The  stock  in  spinners*  hands  is  undoubtedly  smaller  than  for  many  years  past, 
md  the  first  pickings  of  the  new  crop  will  be  required  to  aid  them  in  their  oper< 

ations. 

The  export  of  196,993  bales,  from  this  port,  fails  to  show  the  extent  of  oper- 
itions  in  this  market  in  connection  with  the  foreign  trade.    By  means  of  ship- 
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saniples,  the  whole  or  part  of  numerons  cargoes  from  all  the  Soathern  ports, 
designed  for  Europe,  are  sold  and  resold  in  this  market.  The  extent  of  this 
transitu  (so  called)  trade,  although  but  in  its  infancy,  is  estimated  at  between 
250,000  and  300,000  bales  for  the  past  year.  This  branch  of  the  trade  is  likely 
to  be  much  further  augmented  when  better  understood  and  with  additional  facil- 
ities connected. 

The  start  for  new  crop,  from  various  causes,  was  calculated  to  be  fully  from 
three  weeks  to  one  month  behind  its  predecessor.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served that,  up  to  the  present  writing,  the  weather  for  the  past  three  months  has 
been,  on.  the  whole,  of  a  favorable  character ;  and  should  a  frost  not  occur  nntil 
a  late  period  of  the  season,  the  backwardness  of  its  commencement  may  prove 
beneficial  in  its  results.  Any  approximation  to  the  probable  result,  at  this  time, 
would  be  wholly  without  foundation  and  unreliable. 

NEW   CROP. 

Five  bales  of  the  new  crop  cotton  were  received  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  15th 
August,  from  Texas.  Last  year  the  first  bale  of  new  crop  was  received  from 
Texas,  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  15th  July.  At  other  parts  the  difference  in  point 
of  time  is  not  so  great,  as  the  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  was  received  at  Savannah 
on  the  18th  August,  and  last  year  on  the  1st  August;  and  at  Mobile  the  first 
bale  was  received  there  this  year  on  the  22d  August,  against  the  9th  August  last 
year.  At  Charleston  the  first  bale  this  year  was  received  on  the  27th  August, 
and  last  year  on  the  14th  August.  The  quality  of  the  new  crop  is  represen 
to  be  of  a  high  grade,  both  as  regards  staple,  cleanliness,  and  color. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  crop  for  1856-7  are  2,939,519  bales,  against  3,527; 
bales  for  previous  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  588,326  bales.  The  amount  ex- 
ported stands  as  follows : — To  Great  Britain,  1,428,870  bales,  against  1,921,386 
to  France,  413,357  bales,  against  480,037  ;  to  north  of  Europe,  245,798  bal 
against  304,005  ;  other  foreign  ports,  164,632  bales,  against  248,578  ;  the 
total  being  2,252,657  bales,  against  2,954,606  for  previous  year.  The  stock  oi 
hand  stands  49,258  bales,  against  64,671  last  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  receipts  and  decrease,  with  prices  of  middling 
upland  and  New  Orleans,  during  the  first  week  of  each  month  of  the  past  year : — 


XIDDLIMOI 


Receipts. 

September  24 80,000 

October         7 128,000 

November    4 448,000 

December     9 947,000 

Jan'y,  1867,  6 1,476,000 

February       8 1,988,000 

March            8 2,29C,0o0 

April             7 2,H28.000 

May               6 2,768,000 

June              2 2.841,000 

July               7 2,878,000 

August          4 2,891,000 

September    1 2.907,000 

Totol 2,939,619 


Deer.  41.000 
**  67,000 
«  84,000 
**  16.000 
"  86,000 
Incr.  87,000 
Deer.  68,000 
"  288,000 
432.000 
623,000 
568,000 
679,000 
682,000 


u 
u 
it 
(i 
t( 


Upland. 

n* 

12f 
121 

12* 
18i 

18i 

14 
Hi 
13f 
14 

14f 

161 


u 


688,826 
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COITDITIOV  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

following  are  the  principal  items  in  the  quarterly  statement  of  the  banks 
lois,  showing  their  condition  on  the  6th  d&y  (or  first  Monday]  of  Jalj, 
18  represented,  under  oath,  by  the  several  institutions  to  the  Auditor  of 
Hon.  Jesse  K.  Dubois.  For  convenience  of  our  pages  we  have  omitted 
lomn  of  cents  attached  to  the  several  items,  but  these  are  included  in  the 


of  bankB  and  location.  Becniitj.*  QrcalatioiL  Specie.  Deposits. 

BMik,  Alton 159.845  |44,596  $67,704  |ltf5,84l 

iltoral  Bank,  Marioa 69,000  57,746  1,500  None. 

cmD  Excbanf^e  Bank,  Raleigh..  208.000  180,280  1,500  1,000 

>f  Raleigh.  Raleigh 291,000  248.255  1,000  500 

>f  Hutsonville.  Hutsonville....  100,000  90,950  8,000  None. 

>r  Belleville,  Belleville 229,888  229,888  56.402  116,912 

>f  Naperville.  Naperville  . . . . .  48,000  43,059  None.  None. 

9fNurthem  Illinois,  Wankegan.  58,000  41,649  4,463  24.976 

9r  Elgin,  Elgin. 75,000  65,281  9,959  64,900 

»r  Galena,  Qaleoa 66,770  54,109  61,907  182.779 

jf  Pern,  Peru 58,000  45,578  10,884  82,852 

3f  Southern  Illinois,  Bolton ....  292,000  245.944  500  Nont). 

af  Quincy.  Quincy 65.000  52,483  20.816  None. 

)f  Oommon wealth,  Robinson  ..  102,000  84,915  None.  None. 

9fPikeCk>uoty,  Griggs  villa....  144,036  187,490  9,591  87,905 

^  the  Republic,  McLeansboro..  444,669  403,049  5,266  None. 

yt  Aurora,  West  Aurora 259,862  259,862  ]  7.686  None. 

>r  Chester,  Chester. 55,170  51,220  7,587  10,844 

•re  Bank.  Belvidere 23,539  16,530  8,000  None. 

.1  Bank,  Peoria 95,284  84.850  28,146  165,406 

I  Exchange  Bank,  Springfield..  6,105  6i000  1,000  None. 

p  Bank,  Chicago 50,011  60.000  12,800  None. 

Sxchaoge  Bank,  Fairfield 260,740  248,860  18,600  None. 

inkham<fcCo*s.B*k,McLeansb'a  150.000  149.600  10,000  6,000 

Oouoty  Bank,  Pans 75,722  78,382  8,182  28.862 

i«*  A  Traders*  Bank,  Charleston.  126.000  112,882  20,169  57,616 

Prairie  Bank,  Urbana. 79,482  79,482  28,1 85  27.830 

ille  Bank,  Grayville 472,553  471,556  18,951  None. 

U»  County  Bank.  McLeansboro.  210.000  177,110  500  None. 

itte  Bank,  Bloomington 54,109  64,098  8,728  85,409 

I  Bank,  Chicago 156,010  97,152  84,000  13.581 

lippi  River  Btink,  Oxford 100,500  89,532  6,800  None. 

aots'  A  Drovers'  Bank,  Joliet. .  187,863  1 17.346  24.681  None. 

ID  County  Bank.  Bloomington..  59,900  49,6*29  15,694  115.289 

0  County  Bank.  Jacksonville . .  78.500  65.515  4,784  16,146 
lal  Bank.  Equality 82,160  74,376  5.344  None. 

B  SUte  Bank,  Washington 70,000  60,175  6,039  10,100 

ad  Bank,  D.icatur. 91,147  81,674  7.753  84.426 

ille  Bank,  Rushville 82,5u0  27,592  None.  None. 

1  Bank,  Galeshurg 52,935  50,875  10,408  None. 

Island  Bank,  Rock  Island 18.000  10,600  8,765  None. 

em  Bink  of  Illinois,  Grayville..  105,160  102.420  7.815  None. 

Bank  of  minoid,8hawneetown.  752.227  725,011  61,508  None, 

n  County  BiUik,  Monmouth....  64,000  52,800  4,000  None. 

of  lUinoid,  New  Uaveu 151,000  130,970  500  None. 

Total,  45  banks 16,171,993  $5,585,690  $676,119  fl,146,682 

*  Stock,  deposited  as  security  for  circulation. 
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OdIj  eight  banks  are  reported  as  haviDg  any  loans  and  discoants.   These  are  :^ 


Alton  Bank $68,666  46 

Bank  of  Belleville 11,613  88 

Bank  of  Pike  County 19,812  28 

Bank  of  Chester 8»116  60 


Edgar  County  Bank $42,647  35 

Farmers'  <fe  Traders*  Bank.  21,680  91 

Morgan  County  Bank 4,650  00 

Railroad  County  Bank. . . .  14,612  SS 


Total  loans  and  discounts $186,656  11 

AGGBKQATK  ASSETS  AND   LIABnJTIKS  OF  TBK  BANKS  OF  THK  8TATX  OF  ILUHOXS,  JDLT 

6Te,  1867:— 

ASSETS. 

Stock  deposited  as  security  for  circulation $6,171,998 

Real  estate 64,478 

Notes  of  other  banks  on  hand 447,761 

Am't  of  debts  owing  to  the  association  other  than  loans  &  discounts.  1,164,840 

Deposited  with  other  banks  and  bankers. 8,612,974 

Suspended  debt 1,000 

Expense  account : 88,282 

Personal  estate 1,884 

Checks,  drafts,  and  other  cash  items 60,667 

Profit  and  loss  account. 18,61^    jj 

Loans  and  discounts  (aforesaid) 186,66B    7/ 

Specie  (aforesaid) 676,1  \^  8S 

Total  resources.. $12,282,100  09 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  according  to  law.. $6,098,162  OS 

Amount  of  debts  owing  to  the  association  other  than  for  deposits 

and  circulation ,  208,067  OS 

Amounts  due  to  other  banks  and  bankers 72,387  31 

Exchange  and  interest  account 82,001  82 

Surplus  interest  over  deposit  value 66,055  5^ 

Interest  dividends  on  stock 42,288  8C> 

Profit  and  loss  account 46,829 

Amount  due  depositors  (aforesaid) 1,146,682  5 

Amount  of  circulation  (aforesaid). 6,686,690 

Total  liabilities $12,282,100 

The  Commercial  Express,  of  Chicago,  in  an  article  on  the  condition  of  ti 
banks  in  the  State,  as  shown  by  the  report,  argues  the  necessity  of  reform  i 
several  features  of  the  system.    By  combining  the  principal  items  we  have 
following : — 

OF  EESOUECES.  OF  LIABILmSB. 

Circulation.. $6,586,690 

Deposits. 1,146,682  5 


00 
H 
49 
41 


Xioans  and  discounts. ..  •        $186,666  11 
Specie. 676,119  88 

$862,672  94  $6,682,872  M 

Showing,  according  to  the  usual  style  of  exhibit  adopted  in  New  York 
Enrope,  a  nominal  excess  of  these  liabilities  over  these  assets  of  $5,819,699  5( 
This  journal,  however,  states  its  belief  "  that  the  banking  system  of  the  State  L 
based  in  a  secure  and  solid  way,  and  every  dollar  bill  can  be  redeemed,*' 
mentions  : — "  That  of  the  aggregate  of  stock,  63,850,000  is  represented  in  Mi: 
sonri  sixes  ;  8730,000  by  Virginia's ;  3476,000  by  Tennessee's,  and  the  balanc=r^ 
by  Louisiana's,  Illinois',  North  Carolina's,  South  Carolina's,  Georgia's,  Ke 
tacky's,  Ohio's,  and  316,000  California^,  of  the  Alton  Bank.    Than  these  the 
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at  securities  in  the  United  States,  and  with  such  to  work  upon  the 
rs  if  our  banking  system  is  not  secure." 

r  report  (pHtaie)  of  the  11th  of  August,  under  the  hand  of  Mr.  Dubois, 
usreasc  of  circulation  and  the  increase  of  securities  to  protect  the  same. 
3  stock  at  par  there  is  a  full  margin  of  a  million,  but  stock  is  at  present 
ar  cent  under  its  par  value.  Then  by  section  4th,  act  of  February  15, 
k  must  be  valued  at  10  per  cent  under  the  market  price,  and,  with 
ctions,  a  deficiency  of  stock  equal  to  81,237,913  ft^ls  legally  to  be  sup- 
hether  this  will  be  insisted  on  remains  with  the  executive  of  the  State, 
leferred  until  better  times  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large  would 
and  we  trust  that  discretion  will  be  used.  Every  instance  of  closing 
resent  serves  still  further  to  increase  distrust  in  the  banking  class ;  and 
the  errors  of  our  working  plans,  the  banking  system  of  Dlinois,  in  the 
s  a  model  in  its  way.  For  every  dollar  issued  the  presumption  is  that 
controls  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  of  unexceptionable  stock  of  the  United 
d  to  make  security  doubly  sure  the  proprietory  of  every  bank  in  Illinois 
in  liquidation  to  the  full  extent  of  the  capital  stock  embodied  in  the 
lod  this  security,  in  the  last  resort,  is  a  most  important  item  at  the 
>  keep  in  view.  In  not  one  instance  has  the  whole  capital  been  sub- 
id  in  the  majority  to  the  extent  of  a  half  and  fourth  only ;  and  after  the 
tie  banks  have  failed,  the  private  fortunes  of  the  proprietory  may  supply 


tt 


coifBrnov  of  thb  freb  banks  iv  iitdiava. 

'e  arranged  in  tabular  form  the  statistics  presented  in  the  monthly  state- 
le  condition  of  the  free  banks  of  Indiana,  as  given  from  the  office  of  the 
f  State,  (John  W.  Dodd,  Auditor,)  Indianopolis,  July  1,  1857.  The 
shows  the  condition  of  the  free  banks  of  Indiana,  which  have  complied 
imended  general  banking  law,  which  requires  a  deposit  of  at  least  fifty 
ipllars  worth  of  securities,  and  to  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  above 
fttion : — 


Market 

valao  of  Clrcn- 

riMUik.  fiecuritiea.  latlon. 

OD $U0.000  $81,830 

oshen 61,836  66,222 

mport ....  67,533  47,260 

tdiaoa.. ....  51 ,000  20,998 

t  Vernon . .  52,900  49,025 

feoli 65,695  59,719 

oekville....  59,570  54,150 

an,  N.  Alb'y  50.050  45.600 

ilem,  Salem  79,120  71,921 

]k,Ooehen.  52,706  47,914 

rk,Westfi'd  53,374  46,798 

B*k  of  Ind'a.  1 80,895  1 1 8,995 


Market 

Talus  of  drcu- 

Name  of  bank.  securities.  latioxL 

Cambridge  City $67,058  $60,950 

Central  (closing)  ... .  36,250  32,828 

Canal 60,600  46,000 

Crescent  City 54.45.8  49,496 

Exchange 52.166  47,421 

Indiana 100,167  90,624 

Indiana  Farmers'. . . .  50,390  45.810 

Kentucky  Stock 107,773  88.990 

La  Grange 66,027  60,026 

Parke  Countv 88,882  76,245 

Prairie  City  '. 86,250  77,008 

Tippecanoe 51,740  47,040 


irculation,  $1,419,198  ;  add  10  per  cent,  $141,919  ;  aggregate  amount, 
7.    ToUl  securities,  $1,621,439  ;  excess  of  securities,  $60,322. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

n,  moved  in  the  British  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Moffatt,  showing  the  number 
8  in  the  United  Kingdom  rated  to  the  Income  tax,  under  schedule  D., 
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according  to  their  respective  incomes,  was  published  on  the  7th  of  JudCi  1857. 
We  subjoin  the  table  as  regards  Great  Britain,  as  follows : — 

BCHXDULB  D. 

Income  on  which  Nnmber  of 

Classes.                                                                                the  daty  is  persons  i& 

charged.  each  class. 

Under  £100  a  year £1.8l«,U69  20,916 

100  and  under  £160 1 1,761,920  118,793 

160         *•             200 6,364,928  40,390 

200         "              800 7,224,966  82.611 

800         «             400 4,772,664  14,918 

400         •*             600 8,018,181  7,178 

^00         **              600 2,786,683  6,414 

600        •*             700 1,899,810  8,061 

700         «             800 1,468,681  2,00i 

800         **              900 1,898,991  1,70^ 

900         **           1,000 762,406  80>» 

1,000        «          2,000 6.798,«76  6.27V 

2,000        **           8,000 8,488,180  1,60^ 

8,000         *•           4,000 2,676,280  781 

4,000         **           6,000 1,942,048  434 

6,000         "         10,000. 6,261,125  70I 

10,000         "         60,000 8,218,686  446 

60,000  and  upwards 8,689,812  40 

Total 266,891 


VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  AND  TAXES  IN  PORTUND,  IN  1866-57. 
The  valuation  of  property  in  Portland  ^for  two  years,  1856  and  1867,  is  th 


stated  : — 

Year. 

1866 

1867 


Beal  estate. 

111,671,086 

12,617,929 


Personal  estates 

19,472,136 

9,766,800 


Total 
$21,143,17 
22,873,72 


Increase , 


$946,894  1283,664     .        $1,280,65 

The  rate  of  taxation  per  81,000  in  1856,  was  $8  60 ;  in  1857,  ^  00.    The  (6 
lowing  is  a  statement  of  the  taxes  for  1857  : — 

$100,948  4 
78,046  4 
6,991 


For  city  tax $162,332  88 

county  tax 13,189  11 

State  tax. 14,660  66 


•  •  •  •  • 


On  real  estate... 

personal  estate 

8,240  polls  at  $1  86.. 


Aggregate $180,122  09 

Overlaying 4,861  74 


Aggregate $184,98.1 

Decrease  from  1866.  8,824 


There  are  nearly  400  estates  which  pay  a  tax  of  more  than  $100,  and 
which  pay  above  31,000.    The  latter  number  consists  of  the  following  : — 


Atlan.  <fe  St  Law.  Railr'd  Co.  $2,000  00 

Brown,  John  B 1,428  26 

Clapp,  Charles  Q. 1,113  86 

Clapp,  A.  W.  H. 1,601  86 

Chadwick,  Samuel I,0rt4  26 

Dyer,  Joseph  W 1,038  66 

Ikley,  Isaac,  eetate  of 2,0S0  80 

MuuUon,  William 

Muesey,  John 1 ,204  26 

Preble,  Mary,  est,  trustee  o£.  1,448  00 

Portland  Company 1,660  00 


Portland  Gas  Company  .... 
Portland  Steamboat  Comp'y. 
Portland  Sugar  Company  . . 

Kicliardson,  Israel 

Smith,  St.  John 

Sturdevant,  Isaac 

I'homas,  Ellas 


1,112  26    Thomas,  Wm.  W 
Warren,  George  , 
Wood,  John  M... 


$1,600 

-0( 

1.808 

(H 

2,496 

OC 

1,099 

46 

1,55«^ 

4S 

1.25  L 

45 

1.430 

fi5 

1,10^ 

85 

1,05.^ 

65 

2,193 

05 

On  real  and  personal  estates  35  colored  persons  are  taxed. 
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TALUB  OF  RCAL  AID  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IN  BROOKLYN,  IN  1856-57. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Kings  County,  New  York,  at  their  meeting  of 
26th  August,  1857,  approved  and  adopted  the  assessment  rolls,  or  valuation  of 
ttxable  property,  as  returned  by  the  several  assessors  for  the  year  1857.  We 
five  therefrom  the  statement  for  the  several  wards  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  In 
he  Merchaius'  Magazine  for  November,  1856,  (vol.  xxxv.,  p.  606,)  we  published 
he  corresponding  statement  for  the  years  1855  and  1856  : — 

, \m. X , 18§7. , 

ITds.      Real           Personal         Total              Real.  Personal  ToUl  Inc.  &  Dec. 

I.  $5,193,825  11,668,794  $6,857,619  |5,S43,625  $901,497  $6,245,122  d%^\2,i91 
«.  2,996,700  1,792,996  4,789,696  2,964.205  1,782,809  4,746,514  (f48,l82 
a.     7,545,350     2,727,450  10,272,800     7.696^100  2,950,700  10,646,800  i  874,000 

4.  4.772,976  822,200  5,595,175  4,809,225  985,671  5,794,896     i  199,721 

5.  2,758,060  16.000  2,749,050  2,645,625  21,404  2,667,029       rf  82.021 

6.  9,780,6^0  1,084.800  10,864,960  9,984,550  1,480,185  11,414.785     1 549.785 

7.  7,059,005  101,800  7,160,805  8,594,127  84,000  8,628,127  rf3.582,178 

8.  8,427,215  220,000  8,647.215  3.455,680  262,568  8,718,198      t    70,988 

9.  6,243,480  144,700  5,888,180  6.887,961  280,650  6,618,611  i  1,280,481 
la  8,498,066  205,900  8,694,965  8,812,468  646,427  9,858,890      1 663,925 

II.  8,898.620  802,500  8,701,020  8,868,470  857,859  9,925,829  i  524,809 
12.  3,448,986  2,000  8,445,935  8,954,975  24,275  8,97.9,260  i  633.316 
18.  6.304,426  706,150  7,010,576  6,009.640  1,205,219  7,214,859     1 204,284 

14.  8,184,856  160,704     8,345,059  8,182,106  182,989  8,315,092       rf  29,967 

15.  1,599,216  8,000     1,602,216  1,592,248         1,592.248        d   9,967 

16.  1,686,250  25,000     1,711,250  1,747,260  89,500  1,786,760       1 76,510 

17.  2,882.864  20.000     2,852,864  2,254,571  55,871  2,809,942       e/42,422 

18.  1,646,117  66,000  1,612,117  1,570,295  74,000  1.644,295  1 32,178 
18.  8,084,075  84,758  8,068,828  i  8,068,828 

86,736,446  10,063,994  95,800,440  87,807,150  11,188,875  98,976,025 

The  aggregate  increase  amounting  to  $7,527,819,  and  the  aggregate  decrease 
b  $4,352,234,  leaving  a  net  increase  of  $3,175,585,  in  the  valuation  of  1857  over 
hat  of  1856.  

TALUATION  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IN  BOSTON  IN  1857. 

"We  present  in  the  following  table  the  completed  reports  of  the  valuation  of 
he  real  and  personal  property,  in  the  several  wards  in  the  city  of  Boston,  for  the 
'ear  1867.  The  increase  from  the  valuation  in  1856  is  very  considerable.  The 
Dcrease  in  real  estate  is  $5,327,900,  or  3  7-10  per  cent ;  in  personal  estate 
J3,144,^00,  or  3  per  cent.  Total  increase,  $8,472,100,  or  3  4-10  per  cent.  To 
he  table  of  valuation  is  added  the  number  of  polls  in  each  ward ;  these  are  taxed 
tl  50  each  :— 

Wmr^A.  Real  estate.  Personal  estate.  Total  Polls. 

1 $9,322,800  $3,601,400  $12,924,200  8,667 

S ■ 6,962,800  652,800  6,615.100  8.810 

S 6.887,200  2,871.900  9.759,100  2,616 

4 87,994,900  87,868.000  76.862.900  8,125 

6 6,782,600  2,557.400  8,290,000  2,128 

6 21,153,800  21.982,600  43.085,900  2,024 

7 17,013,900  21,689,900  87,703,800  2,727 

8 11,682,900  6,383,600  17,016.400  2,241 

» 6,784,800  3.084,900  9,869,700  1,918 

10 7,105,100  2,659,000  9,764,100  2,666 

11 11,882,260  8,937,20a  15,819,400  8,414 

IS 7,430,200  2,052,400  9,482,600  8,298 

ToUl $148,902,800    ^108,291,000    $267,198,200      88,124 


Hugh  Gelston |27O,O00 

John  Gleo,  estate  of. 260,000 

George  R.  Gaither. 290,00^ 

Ross  Winans 180,0( 
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The  Tax  Book  for  the  year  shows  about  5,874  names  taxed  over  $6,000. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  these  are  taxed  on  several  times  86,000.  The  number 
of  millionaires  appears  to  be  decreasing.  We  notice  only  one  name  in  the 
volume  that  represents  a  million  of  dollars.  By  the  death  of  several  persons  of 
very  large  estates  within  a  few  years,  their  property  has  been  divided  ;  so  that! 
new  set  of  millionaires  must  arise  among  the  active  business  men. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  IN  BALTIMORE. 

Of  the  total  valuation  of  property  in  Baltimore  for  the  present  year,  1857,  we 
have  no  reliable  information  at  our  hands.  The  amount  of  the  same  (as  stated 
in  I.  D.  Andrews'  Report,  Ex.  Doc.  112,  32d  Congress,  1st  session,)  in  each  year 
from  1823  to  1829,  was  816,337,500  ;  in  each  of  the  three  years,  1836- 37-'38, 
$44,400,000 ;  and  thence  irregularly  increased,  amounting  in  1851  to  ^82,1 05,022. 
An  exchange  contains  the  following,  which  we  presume  has  reference  to  the  valu- 
ation of  the  year  1857  : — The  list  of  tax  payers  in  Baltimore,  does  not  exhibit 
the  name  of  a  single  individual,  whose  property  is  assessed  at  more  than  a  millioQ 
dollars,  though  there  are  two  corporations  which  are  taxed  for  more  than  that 
amount.     The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  names  on  the  list : — 

John  Hopkins. 1730,200 

John  S.  GittingB 480.000 

George  Brown 450,000 

Thomas  Winans. 460,000 

These  suras,  however,  must  represent  very  inadequately  the  real  value  of  thei 
property. 

RATES  OF  TAXATION  IN  CHARLESTON  FOR  fSlTi  PURPOSES. 

We  derive  from  one  of  our  cotemporaries  the  rates  of  taxation  in  Charlestoi 
S.  C,  for  city  purposes,  for  the  year  1857  : — 

On  every  $100  of  real  estate $1 

On  every  $100  average  stock  of  merchandise  for  sale 1     .S( 

On  every  1 100  interest  accruing  from  any  source,  from  all  dividends,  and 

from  every  1 1 00  worth  of  cattle  sold. 6     OO 

On  all  slaves,  per  head S     CO 

On  every  carritige  drawn  by  two  horses,  exclusive  of  the  horses. 87     CO 

On  every  carriage  drawn  by  one  horse 26    CO 

On  every  two-wheeled  carriage 20    OO 

On  every  horse  or  mule 10  00 

On  every  $100  income  or  profit  derived  from  any  profession  or  occupation, 

from  all  commissions,  annuities,  or  other  incomes,  or  invested  in  shipping.         2  60 

On  every  1 100  of  premiums  received  by  insurance  companies \  2i 

On  every  dog  not  wearing  badge 2  00 

On  every  $1 00  taxable,  not  otherwise  taxed,  a  poll  tax  of 1  00 

On  every  slave  brought  to  the  city  for  sale 10  00 

On  free  negroes,  from  21  to  60  years  of  age,  each 600 

On  every  $100  of  goods  sold  by  transient  or  temporary  residents. 6  00 

PROPERTY  AND  TAXATION  OF  NEWBURTPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  assessors  estimate  the  value  of  real  estate  at  $3,424,200,  personal  estate 
$3,603,600,  total  37,027,800 ;  showing  a  decrease  in  real  estate  from  last  year,  of 
$29,300,  and  from  '55,  of  $24,900.  This  is  in  depreciation,  since  quite  a  number 
of  valuable  houses  have  been  erected  in  that  time.     The  decrease  in  perBOoal 
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•operty,  from  last  year,  is  $159,100 ;  but  an  increase  from  '56,  of  $49,600. 
here  is  an*  aggr^^te  decrease  from  1856,  of  $188,400.  The  number  of  polls 
lis  year  is  2,705,  which  is  267  less  than  in  '56,  and  282  less  than  in  '55.  The 
^  of  taxation  is  89  on  a  thousand ;  last  year  it  was  $8  50 ;  and  the  year  he- 
re $8.  The  following  are  the  sums  raised  for  city,  county,  and  State,  in  three 
sars  past: — 

18S7.     • 

148,000  00 

9,290  00 

8,861  00 

1,666  70 


Uy... 
ouoty 
tate  . 


18S6. 

148,000  00 

9,290  00 

6,674,00 

2,931  70 


186S. 

146.000  00 
7,482  00 
4,180  60 
2,877  80 


Total 167,807  70  |66.796  70  160,490  80 

This  shows  an  increase  of  city  expenditures  in  three  years  of  $2,000 ;  of  county 
a,  $1,858 ;  of  State  tax,  $4,181,  double  what  it  was  in  '55. 
The  follo^ng  individuals  and  corporations  are  taxed  $1,000  and  upwards, 

Z.Z — 


Utlet  Mills $2,020  60 

bbe  Mills 1,665  00 

Mills 1.800  00 

Mills ;...  1,086  00 


Mrs.  Sarah  Hale $1,444  60 

John  Currier 1,176  00 

John  PeUingell,  heirs 1,116  00 

Charles  Wills. 1,000  00 


TALUATIOll  OF  PROPERTY  Iff  ffASUYILLE  Iff  1857. 

rhe  Assessor  of  Nashville,  Tenness^,  has  made  his  report,  showing  the  assessed 
[ae  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  city  to  be  $11,281,355,  an  increase  of 
92,464  over  the  last  assessment,  ($10,788,491.)  The  property  is  classified  as 
lows : — 


Plate  and  jewelry. 

Pianos 

Watches 


$19,925 
69.780 
42,526 


al  eaUte $9,678,978 

iTea 1,868.8 1 0 

iTiages 81.240 

9eka •      216,146 

Total ; $11,281,866 

lliis  valuation  produces  taxes  to  the  amount  of  $143,596  94  for  corporation 
rposes,  and  $35,142  71  for  school  purposes. 


LOffDOff  YIEW  OF  THE  ffEW  TORE  STOCK  MARKET. 

The  subjoined  extracts  from  the  money  article  of  the  London  THmes  of  July 
1857,  suggests  some  objections  to  the  manner  in  which  business  is  done  at  the 
irokers'  Board  in  New  York  : — 

For  some  time  past  the  accounts  of  the  operations  in  the  New  York  stock 
larket  have  furnished  increased  illustrations  of  a  fact  which,  although  of  great 
oportance  as  a  stimulus  to  caution,  has  never  been  much  noticed  by  European 
iveators.  The  rules  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  constitute  a  model  system 
IT  the  maintenance  of  honorable  dealing,  and  capitalists  who  look  in  the  Ameri- 
la  papers  for  the  official  price  lists  and  other  documents  emanating  from  the 
loard  of  Brokers  in  New  York,  are  apt  to  suppose  that  something  like  similar 
Igilancc  is  exercised  by  that  body.  Tnis.  however,  is  a  mistake,  and  not  only  is 
;a  fiict  that  the  managers  of  the  New  York  Exchange  encourage  a  system  of 
•lUiess  which  has  no  bona  fide  foundation,  but  that  the  members  of  that  Ex- 
liaoge,  instead  of  acting  as  one  man,  like  the  London  dealers  on  all  occasions 
'hen  it  may  be  necessary  to  insist  upon  a  rigid  maintenance  of  public  credit, 
naHy  pat  forth  their  collective  influenee  to  obtain  an  opposite  result.    With 


\ 
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rare  exceptions,  the  policy  of  the  New  York  dealers  and  speculators  is  alwajs  to 
act  against  the  market.     Whether  this  arises  from  a  large  portion  of  the  stocks 
and  bonds  of  American  companies  being  held  by  foreigners,  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed.    Certain  it  is,  that  while  in  London  the  least  attempt  at  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  a  public  company,  is  at  once  met  on  the  Stock  Exchange  as  an  evil 
that  would  be  destructive  to  business  of  all  kinds,  the  tendency  at  New  York, 
owing  to  the  majority  being  largely  interested  in  speculations  for  a  fall,  is  to  give 
tacit,  if  not  active  oncouragem«iit  to  every  proceeding  that  can  produce  distrust 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railway,  where  the  frauds 
of  Schuyler  in  issuing  false  stock,  were  analagous  to  those  of  Sadfier,  Redpath, 
and  liobson  in  London,  the  directors  felt  sufficient  confidence  in  public  support  to 
repudiate  the  acts  of  their  officer,  and  to  drive  the  claimants  into  a  court  of  law. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  president  of  a  bank,  after  borrowing  money  in  England, 
pleads  usury  to  avoid  payment,  or  the  head  of  a  trust  company — a  leader  in  * 
certain  section  of  the  religious  world — gets  control  of   its  funds  in  order  tc? 
squander  them  in  years  of  litigation  with  shareholders  on  this  side ;  or  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  openly  announces  himself  the  advocate  of  repudiation,  and  lauph^ 
at  the  "  crocodile  tears  "  of  the  sufTcrers,  their  popularity  in  the  precincts  of  tb^" 
New  York  Exchange  never  seems  for  one  moment  influenced.    The  leading  mer— - 
chants  of  the  city  feel  the  disgrace  and  loudly  condemn  it ;  but  so  long  as  thosessg^ 
who  gain  by  such  practices  can  find  themselves  still  admired  in  the  sphere  whe         ' 
their  profits  are  made,  t'e  opinion  of  other  classes  has  little  weight.     It  will  1 
rightly  said,  however,  that  for  this  there  is  no  remedy.    The  managers  of  th 
Board  of  Brokers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sympathies  of  the  membcrSgg — -^ 
either  individually  or  collectively.     All  that  the  European  investor  has  to  do  if 
to  recollect  that  the  fact  of  these  feelings,  being  in  many  cases  against  him 
should  be  one  element  of  his  calculations.     But  there  are  other  points  with  whicl 
it  is  in  the  power  of  an  official  body  to  deal.    The  Board  of  Brokers  can  at  leas         t 

decide  upon  the  character  of  the  transactions  they  will  permit  to  appear  in  thei  r 

authorized  stock  lists.     In  IjOiidon,  no  operation  is  allowed  to  be  marked  unle^^^ 

it  is  for  a  certain  amount,  and  to  be  settled  within  a  certain  reasonable  time- 

a  fortnight  in  the  case  of  shares  and  foreign  stocks,  and  a  month  in  the  case  <■        >f 
consols.     In  New  York,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  has  been  arranged  to  create 
panic,  one  of  the  favorite  devices  is  to  sell  at  about  one-fourth  of  their  actoj 
money  price  a  few  hundred  dollars*  worth  of  shares,  to  be  delivered  a  twelv 
month  hence.     A  holder  of  Great  Western  stock  at  65  would  feel  no  little  co 
sternation  if  he  were  to  see  in  to-morrow's  list  that  several  sales  had  been  efllect* 
at  20.    This  kind  of  tactics,  however,  is  daily  permitted  in  America.     Evi 
where  it  is  understood  it  creates  uneasiness,  and,  of  course,  upon  the  unitiati 
abroad  the  etfect  is  alarming.     By  risking  $£iOO  in  this  way  the  speculator, 
haps,  contrives  to  realize  $5,000  on  'some  immediate  transaction.     To  ordina^rr 
men  of  business,  such  proceedings  must  seem  more  fit  for  the  betting  ring  tho^n 
for  a  financial  body  whose  operations  largely  affect  the  interest  of  almost  oil 
civilized  communities.     It  is  for  the  Board,  however,  to  decide  on  their  owfl 
methods.    The  only  thing  necessary  here  is  to  take  care  that  those  methods  are 
not  supposed  to  be  such  as  prevail  among  ourselves. 

THE  DAILY  BANKING  BUSINESS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  one  of  the  best  conducted  and  most  ja- 
dicious  daily  journals  in  the  Union,  gives  a  description  of  the  method  adopted  in 
that  city  of  settling  their  accounts,  or  making  exchanges  with  each  other.  The 
Bullelin  discloses  a  fact  entirely  new  to  us ;  that  is,  the  existence  of  an  arrange- 
ment similar  to  the  plan  adopted  first  by  the  establishment  of  a  Clearing 
House  in  New  York,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  similar  one  in  Boston. 
The  Philadelphia  plan  is  managed  very  economically,  and  if  not  as  systematic- 
ally, it  certainly  seems,  according  to  the  BuUetin,  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
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qoite  as  well.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  how  loDg  the  Philadelphia  plan  has 
been  in  operation.  Will  our  cotemporary,  Mr.  Cummings,  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  BvUetiny  enlighten  us  on  that  point  ? 

People  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  business  carried  on 
in  Philadelphia,  and  especially  of  the  financial  business.  They  arc  accustomed 
to  think  of  New  York  as  the  one  great  money  center,  and  to  treat  Philadelphia 
transactions  as  scarcelv  worthy  of  consideration.  We  have  so  few  banks,  and  the 
amount  of  their  capital  is  so  small,  as  compared  with  those  of  New  York,  that 
it  IS  not  regarded  as  at  all  important  or  interesting  that  the  extent  of  our  finan- 
cial operations  should  be  inquired  into.  It  is  very  well,  they  say,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  New  York  Clearing  House  shall  be  reported  ;  but  it  is  of  very  little 
consequence  that  there  should  be  any  similar  establishment  here.  It  will  be 
news  to  nearly  every  one,  not  actually  engaged  in  the  banks,  that  there  is,  and 
has  for  some  time  been  in  daily  operation,  an  arrangement  corresponding  in  some 
measure  to  the  New  York  Clearing  House.  It  is  not  established  by  law,  but 
the  banks  have  made  the  arrangement  for  their  own  convenience,  and  to  en- 
able them  better  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Every  morning,  at  about  half-past  eight  o'clock,  a  deputation  of  clerks  from 
each  of  the  seventeen  banks  in  the  city,  arrive  at  the  Girard  Bank.  They  repjiir 
to  a  large  room  in  the  upper  story,  where  there  is  a  long  table,  at  which  all  have 
particular  positions  assigned  them.  Here  they  unpack  certain  carpet  bags,  va- 
uses,  and  wallets,  and  in  a  little  while  the  table  is  covered  with  packages  of  bank 
notes,  checks,  and  other  representatives  of  the  circulating  medium.  These  arc 
ftll  the  receipts  of  each  bank  the  previous  day,  including  notes  of  the  various 
city  banks,  checks  on  other  banks,  and  notes  of  such  country  banks  as  are  re- 
deemed here  at  par.  The  clerks  of  each  bank  have  assorted  in  separate  pack- 
ages, the  checks  and  notes  of  each  of  the  other  banks,  with  a  bill  placed  on  the 
back,  stating  the  aggregate  amount  received  by  it.  These  packages  are  inter- 
changed, the  money  is  re-counted,  and  the  balance  is  struck.  The  sum  received 
by  each  bank,  in  notes  aud  checks  of  every  other  bank,  is  thus  accurately  ascer- 
tained. This  comprehends  an  immense  amount  of  work,  but  as  it  is  in  skilful 
mod  experienced  hands,  and  is  conducted  in  a  systematic  manner,  it  goes  on  very 
rapidly,  and  rarely  occupies  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  several  deputations  from 
the  banks  then  dispersing  to  their  own  proper  institutions.  At  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  on  each  day,  a  clerk  from  each  bank  arrives  at  the  Girard  bank,  to  ad- 
just the  balances  ascertained  in  the  morning,  with  specie  checks.  It  is  thus 
ascertained  which  are  debtor  and  which  are  creditor  banks,  and  checks  are 
given  and  received  accordingly. 

During  the  half  hour  or  more  in  the  morning,  while  the  clerks  of  all  the  banks 
are  busy  at  their  work,  the  scene  is  a  most  animated  one.  Some  forty  or  fifty 
gentlemen  are  overhauling  great  bulky  packages  of  notes  and  checks,  counting 
them  off  with  the  rapidity  that  is  only  to  be  acauired  by  lori^  practice,  calling 
oat  to  one  another  the  sums  of  their  countings  anu  calculations,  and  passing  to 
one  another  the  bundles  of  notes,  amounting  sometimes  to  hundred  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  amount  of  money  passed  in  this  way  ranges, 
in  the  course  of  a  week,  from  forty  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  This,  we  appre- 
hend, is  quite  beyond  the  conceptions  of  most  of  our  readers.  The  system 
adopted  for  getting  through  with  so  much  work,  in  so  short  a  time,  is  an  ad- 
mirable one.  It  is  in  view  of  it,  moreover,  that  the  recent  change  in  the  hour 
of  opening,  from  9  to  10  o'clock,  has  been  adopted. 


flow  A  MONET  PANIC  WAS  MADE  IN  LONDON. 

Panics  have  been  produced  by  extraordinary  means.    That  of  1832,  in  Great 
Britain,  is  thus  described  in  Timbs'  "  Curiosities  of  History:" — 

"  In  May,  1832,  a  "  run  upon  the  Bank  of  England  "  was  produced  bv  the 
walls  of  Loudon  being  placarded  with  the  emphatic  words,  "  to  stop  the  Duke,  go 
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for  gold ;"  advice  which  was  followed  as  soon  as  given,  to  a  prodlgioiis  exteot* 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  then  very  nnpopular  ;  and  on  Monday,  the  14tli  of 
May,  it  being  currently  believed  that  the  Duke  had  formed  a  cabinety  the  panic 
became  universal,  and  the  run  upon  the  Bank  of  England  for  coin  was  so  incessant, 
that  in  a  few  hours  upwards  of  half-a-million  was  carried  off.  Mr.  Doubleday,  in 
his  "  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel."  states  it  to  be  well  known  that  the  above  placards 
were  "  the  device  of  four  gentlemen,  two  of  whom  were  elected  members  of  the 
reformed  Parliament.  Each  put  down  £20,  and  the  sum  thus  clubbed  was  ex- 
pended in  printing  thousands  of  those  terrible  missives,  which  were  eagerly  circu- 
lated, and  were  speedily  seen  upon  every  wall  in  London.  The  eflfect  is  hardly  to 
be  described.    It  was  electric." 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 

TARIFF  OF  THE  IONIAN  ISLA5D8. 

The  following  table  has  been  condensed  from  a  very  late  report  made  to  the 
British  government,  entitled,  one  would  suppose,  rather  singularly  in  view  of  the 
reputed  independence  of  the  "  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Republic,"  "  Return 
of  the  duties  payable  under  colonial  enactments  on  goods  imported  into,  and  ex- 
ported from,  the  British  colonies." 

Coffee British  and  privileged  flags |1  14  per  100  pounds. 

On  all  other  flags 1  28  ** 

Baw  cotton. British  and  privileged  flags 1  28  per  112  pouoda 

Otherflags 144 

Flour British  and  privileged  flags 0  86  per  100  poaods- 

Otherfl.4g9 0  40  •* 

Grain All  kinda  except  wheat 0  06  per  bo^heL 

Iroo,  bar British  and  privileged  flags 0  88  per  100  pounc 

Other  flags 0  42  ** 

Iroo,  hoop British  and  privileged  flags 0  62  " 

Other  flags 0  68  « 

Iron,  sheet British  and  privileged  flags 0  66  ** 

Other  flags 0  74  « 

Oil,  linseed British  and  privileged  flags 0  96  " 

Otherfla^fs 1  08  « 

Sugar,  loaf British  and  privileged  flags I  66  " 

Otherfldgs 186  « 

Sugar,  crushed ..  • .  • .  .Briti2«h  and  privileged  flags 118  ** 

•     Otherfl.gs 182  « 

Sugar,  soft  fine. British  and  privileged  flags 0  88  ** 

Other  flags ...  1  00  • 

Sugar,  Muscovadoes.  .British  and  privileged  flags 0  60  " 

Other  flags 0  68  • 

Tea British  and  privileged  flags. 0  08  per  pound. 

Other  flaifs 1 0  10 

Wheat 0  10  per  bushel 

There  is  an  export  duty  of  18  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  oil  and  currants ;  6  per 
cent  on  valonia,  and  8  per  cent  on  soap. 

The  effect  of  these  differential  duties  may  -be  further  seen  from  the  following 
items,  which  we  find  in  the  State  Department  report  on  Foreign  CommerdaJ 
Relations,  part  I. : — 

Charges  for  clearance,  including  bill  of  health,  muster-roll,  anchorage  and 

light  dues,  on  an  Ionian  or  equalized  vessel  of  from  250  to  300  tons. . .  $8  7 

The  same  on  a  non-equalized  vessel 10 
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It  is  nedless  to  add  that  the  United  States,  having  no  treaty  with  the  Ionian 
repobllc,  is  cUissed  among  tho  non-privileged  nations.  The  constitution  of  the 
republic  requires,  that  treaties  or  conventions  between  it  and  foreign  nations 
must  originate  at  London,  as  all  diplomatic  questions  between  these  islands  and 
foreign  States,  must  be  conducted  by  the  government  of  the  protecting  power — 
I  wise  precaution  I 

COTTON  FABRICS,  CORDS  OR  CORDOROT,  TELYETEEIIS,  ETC. 

ENTRY     CLAIMED     AS     VELVET     IN     THE     PIECE,     OR    COTTON     VELVET. 

Tbkasurt  Dbpabtmbnt,  August  12,  185T. 

Sib  : — An  appeal  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Greorge  D.  Parish,  of  Philadelphia, 
from  the  decision  of  the  collector  at  that  port,  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be 
I^harged  on  certain  fabrics,  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  and  known  in  trade  as 
*  cords  or  conduroy  ;"  "  velveteens ;"  "  moleskins ;"  "  dreadnaughts ;"  and  **  re- 
pellent moleskins."  The  collecter  assessed  the  duties  upon  these  several  fabrics 
It  24  per  cent,  under  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  act  of  3d  March,  1857,  as  **  manu- 
factures composed  wholly  of  cotton,  which  are  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or 
3yed."  The  importer  contends  that  duty  should  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  15  per 
sent,  as  "  velvet  in  the  piece,  composed  wholly  of  cotton,"  under  sche<lule  E  of 
Jat  tariff.  The  fabrics  in  question  do  not  appear  to  be  now,  nor  ever  to  have 
>een,  known  in  commerce  as  "  cotton  velvets,"  nor  are  they  specifically  design- 
ited,  under  their  commercial  names,  in  any  schedule  of  the  tariff.  Bein?:  cora- 
oaed  wholly  of  cotton,  and  dyed,  they  fall  within  scheilule  C  of  the  tariff  of  1857, 
8  "  manufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  which  are  bleached,  printed, 
ainted,  or  dyed,"  and  were  properly  charged  by  the  collector  with  a  duty  of  24 
ler  cent.  The  decision  of  the  collector  is  aGBrmed.  Very  respectfully,  your 
bedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury. 
J.  B.  Bakxb,  £aq^  Collector,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WAUrUTS— JBiVTRT  CLAIMED  AS  <<  FRUIT." 

Tbsasubt  Dbpaxtmknt,  Angnst  10,  1857. 

Sib  : — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  report,  under  date  of  the  6th  instant, 
n  regard  to  the  appeal  of  Daniel  St.  Amant  from  your  decision  as  to  the  rate  of 
be  duty  to  be  charged  under  the  tariff  act  of  3d  March,  1857,  on  an  importation 
\t  walnuts  in  the  bark  "  Hanson  Gregory,"  from  Bordeaux.  I  have  also  before 
De  Mr.  St.  Amant's  communication  to  the  Department,  under  date  of  the  23d 
dtimo,  together  with  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  yourself,  and  your  answer  of  the  same 
late  on  that  subject  B^  the  2d  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  3d  March.  1857, 
'  fruits,  g^reen,  ripe,  or  dried,"  are  transferred  to  schedule  G,  and  made  dutiable 
bt  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent.  Mr.  St  Amant  contends  that  the  walnut  is  a 
'fruit,"  and  is  so  transferred.  The  collector  regards  it  as  a  "  nut  not  otherwise 
>royided  for,"  and  falling  within  that  classification  in  schedule  C  under  the  tariff 
\ci  of  3d  March,  1857,  and  liable  to  a  duty  of  24  per  cent  The  "  walnut,"  is 
lot  known  and  designated  in  commercial  parlance  as  a  ^*  fruit,"  but  as  a/'  nut ;" 
yad  under  the  tariffs  of  1842  and  1846  duties  were  imposed.jt  is  believed,  without 
!)rotest  or  objection,  upon  walnuts  under  the  provisions  of  those  laws  imposing 
laties  on  "  nuts."  Walnuts  were  not  specially  provided  for  by  name  in  the  tariff 
)f  1846,  but  were  embraced  in  schedule  C  under  the  designation  of  "  nuts  not 
>therwise  provided  for."  That  classification  is  not  disturbed  by  the  tariff  act  of 
U  March,  1857.  They  still  remain  in  schedule  C,  and  are  liable  to  a  duty  of 
24  per  cent  Your  decision  is  afifirmed  by  the  Department.  Very  respectlully, 
^CMir  obedient  servant, 

nOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  Treaaury. 
Avouinrs  Bohsll^  Eaq.,  Collector  of  the  Cnatoms,  New  York. 
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ALMOiVDS— ESTRT  CLAIMED  AS  «  FRUIT." 

Tksasitbt  DKPijtTMZRT,  Auftist  11,  1857. 

Sir  : — An  appeal  under  the  5tb  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  3d  March,  1857, 
taken  by  Messrs.  P.  Balen  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  from  the  decision  of  the  collector 
at  that  port,  in  their  letter  of  the  11th  ultimo,  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  assessed 
on  "  almonds,"  has  been  duly  considered  in  connection  with  the  colletor's  report 
of  the  Gth  instant,  on  the  subject.     Duty  has  been  assessed  by  the  collector  oi 
the  articles  in  question,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent,  under  schedule  B  of  the 
tariff  of  1857.    Tiie  appellants  contend  that  "  almonds  "  should  be  charged  yrith::;^ 
a  duty  of  eiji^^ht  per  cent,  as  Tailing  within  the  classification  in  schedule  6  of  tha^fe 
tariff,  of  '*  fruits,  green,  ripe,  or  dried  ;"  almonds  being  claimed  by  them  to  be  «a^ 
"  dried  fruit."        "  Almonds  "  were  8i)ecifically  designated  in  the  tariff  of  184^, 
under  schedule  B,  and  subjected  to  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent.    They  are  not  tran^. 
ferred  to  any  other  schedule  by  the  tariff  act  of  3d  March,  1857,  unless,  as  the 
appellants  assert,  they  can  be  regarded  as  embraced  within  the  classification  of 
**  fruitSf  jrreen,  ripe,  or  dried,"  which  are  transferred  by  that  act  to  schedule  (r. 
"  Almonds  "  are  not,  in  fact,  "  dried  fruit,"  falling  within  the  classification  em- 
bracing raisins,  prunes,  currants,  and  other  fruits,  denominated  "  dried,"  because 
their  juices,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  expelled  by  exposure  to  natural  or 
artifical  heat,  nor  in  popular  or  in  commercial  parlance,  it  is  believed,  are  they  so 
known  and  designated.    ''  Almonds  "  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  still  remain- 
m^  in  schedule  B,  and  liable,  under  the  existing  tariff,  to  duty  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  per  cent.    Your  decision  in  this  case  is  affirmed.    Very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretory  of  the  Tnuarj, 

AuevsTUfr  ScoxLL,  Esq.,  Collector,  New  York. 


COTTON  FABRIC ;  GINGHAM— ENTRY  CLAIMED  AS  A  MANUFACTURE  OF  COTTON. 

Tbeasfbt  DBPASTMK^rr,  August  11, 1S57. 

Sir  : — This  Department  has  had  under  consideration,  an  appeal,  under  the  5th 
section  of  the  tariff  act  of  March  3,  1857,  of  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Brother,  of  Phila- 
delphia, from  the  decision  of  the  collector  at  that  port,  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to 
be  assessed  on  a  fabric  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  and  known  in  commerce  as 
"  gingham."    The  collector  has  avssessed  the  duty  on  the  article  in  question,  at 
tire  rate  of  24  per  cent,  as  embraced  within  the  classification  of  "  all  mannfac- 
tureg  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  which  are  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed," 
in  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  of  1857.    The  appellants  contend  that  the  processes  of 
bleaching  and  dyeing  are  performed  before  the  "  gingham  "  is  manufactiired,  and 
that  the  fabric  does  not,  therefore,  fall  within  the  description  in  schedule  C  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1857,  but  sl>ould  be  classed  as  a  "  manufacture  composed  wbolly  of^ 
cotton  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  in  sdiedule  D  of  that  tariff,  and  be  charged 
with  a  duty  of  19  per  cent.    •'Ginghams"  are  not  specially  nanaed  in  any 
schedule  of  the  tariff  of  1857.    The  terms  in  schedule  C,  "all  manufactures  com- 
posed wholly  of  cotton,  which  are  bleached,  printed,  painted  or  dyed,"  refer  to  th& 
character  of  the  article  at  the  date  of  importation  into  theTJnited  States.  It  is  im- 
material at  what  time  or  in  what  order,  in  the  course  of  manufacturing  the  fabric 
from  the  raw  material,  the  processes  of  bleaching  and  dyeing  were  performed* 
If  on  importation  the  article  is  a  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed  manafactore, 
consisting  wholly  of  cotton,  and  not  designated  in  any  other  schedule  of  the  tariff", 
it  is  liable  in  that  classification  in  schedule  0  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent. 
"Ginghams"  being  clearly  embraced  within  that  description,  your  decision, 
charging  them  with  a  duty  of  24  per  cent,  under  schedule  0,  is  affirmed.     Very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  TreMory. 
J.  B.  Baker,  Esq.,  Collector,  PbiladolphlA,  Pa. 
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IBIBROIDERED  YELVET  UPPERS  FOR  SUPPERS. 

T«BABxrxT  Dkpabtment,  Angnat  34, 1857. 

Sir  : — An  appeal  has  been  taken  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  at  New 
ork,  levying  a  duty  of  24  per  cent  on  an  article  described  as  "  an  embroidered 
it  velvet  slipper  upper,"  being  cotton  velvet  elaborately  embroidered  aud  cut 

dips  or  patterns  of  the  size  and  shape  of  slippers,  imported  bv  Messrs.  L.  &  P. 
rosnolz,  into  that  port.  The  collector  levied  duty  on  the  article  as  fallinjj  within 
le  classification  of  "  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  wool,  or  worsted,  if  em- 
roidered  or  tamboured  in  the  loom  or  otherwise,  by  machinery  or  with  the  needle 
*  other  process."  The  importers  contend  that  the  article  should  pay  a  duty  of  4 
nr  cent  only,  under  the  classification,  in  shedule  II,  of  "  manufactures  of  mohair 
oth,  silk  twist,  or  other  manufactures  of  cloth,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
1068,  cut  in  slips  or  patterns  of  the  size  and  shape  for  shoes,  slippers,  boots, 
)Otees,  gaiters,  or  buttons,  exclusively,  not  combined  with  India  rubber."  The 
tide  in  question  is  not  simply  a  "  manufacture  of  cloth,"  cut  in  form  for  slip- 
98  as  designated  in  schedule  II,  but  is  a  manufacture  of  cloth  which  has  uuder- 
«ie  the  further  process  of  embroidery  by  hand  or  machinery.  That  it  is  cut 
to  the  form  for  "  shoes,  slippers,  boots,  bootees,  gaiters,  or  buttons,"  does  not 
iDg  it  into  the  classification  of  schedule  II.  A  '^  manufacture  of  cloth  "  so  cut, 
»t  combined  with  India  rubber,  belongs  to  that  schedule,  but  not  a  manufacture 

cloth  embroidered^  which  is  a  distinct  article  in  fact  and  distinguished  in  the 
•r.  Such  has  been  the  uniform  decision  of  the  Department  under  the  tariff'  of 
146.  The  duty  of  24  per  cent  was  properly  charged  upon  the  article  in  ques- 
Hi  under  schedule  0  of  the  tariff  of  1857.  The  decision  of  the  collector  is 
Krmed.     Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

no  WELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
LuQvvtuB  ScHKLL,  Esq.,  Collector,  New  York. 


GUBf  BEJVZOIff  OR  BENJAMIff. 

TxEAStTBT  BKPABTMKirr,  Augiut  24,  18.57. 

Sib  : — Messrs.  Schieflfelin  Bros.  &  Co.  have  apiMjaled  to  the  Department,  under 
le  6th  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  3d  March,  1857.  from  the  dc  cision  of  the  col- 
«tor  at  the  port  of  New  York,  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  charged  under  that 
ct  on  an  invoice  of  **  gum  benzoin  "  or  "  gum  benjamin,"  imported  into  that  port 
1  the  ship  "  Amazon."  from  London,  on  the  6th  ultimo.  "  Gum  benzoin  or  beu- 
imin  "  being  specially  designated  in  schedule  0  of  the  tariff  of  184G,  and  not 
pecially  enumerated  in  any  of  the  exception  in  the  2d  section  of  the  tariff  act  of 
857,  the  collector  regards  it  as  still  remaining  in  that  schedule,  and  liable,  under 
xiBting  law,  to  the  duty  of  24  per  cent  The  importers  contend  that  the  provi- 
ion  in  the  2d  section  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  IS;")?,  that  gums  Arabic,  Barbary, 
/Opal,  East  Indian,  Jeddo,  Senegal,  Substitute,  Tragacanth,  and  all  other  gums 
nil  resins  in  a  crude  state  shall  be  transferred  to  schedule  G,  comprehends  '*  gum 
lenzoin  or  benjamin,"  and  that  it  should  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  8  per  cent  in 
bat  schedule.  The  collector  regards  that  provision  as  intended  to  reach  only  the 
inenumbcrated  gums  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  which,  as  such,  paid  a  duty  of  20  per 
ent  under  that  act.  After  a  very  careful  examination,  I  am  satisfied  that  '*^um 
enzoin  or  benjamin,"  though  sometimes  designated  as  a  balsam,  is  generally 
mown  in  commerce  as  a  gum  in  crude  state,  and,  as  such,  is  transferred  from 
chedule  C  in  the  tariff  of  184G,  to  schedule  G,  by  force  of  the  pruvision  in  the 
d  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  3d  March,  1857,  transferring  to  that  schedule 
gums  Arabic,  Barbary,  Copal,  East  India,  Jeddo,  Senegal,  Substitute,  Traga- 
anth,  and  all  other  gums  and  resins  in  a  crude  state,"  and  is  chargeable  with  a 
Qty  of  8  per  cent.  Tlie  only  remaining  provision  in  relation  to  gums  in  the 
iriff  act  of  1857,  is  that  transferring  '*  medicinal  roots,  leaves,  gums,  and  resins 
1  a  crude  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  to  schedule  E.  "  Gum  benzoin  or 
eDJamin  "  being  chiefly  used  in  the  preparation  of  cosmetics  and  benzoic  acid, 
nd  not  for  medicinal  purposes,  cannot  be  held  as  falling  within  the  class  of  me- 
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dicinal  gums.  The  decision  of  the  collector  is,  therefbre,  oyerraled,  and  the 
article  in  question  ia  entitled  to  be  entered  as  a  **gum  in  a  erode  state/'  under 
schedule  U  of  the  tariff  of  3d  March,  1857,  at  a  duty  of  8  per  cent  Very  res- 
pectlully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  TreesnTj. 

Augustus  Schell,  Eaq.,  Collector,  New  York. 

LEECHES. 

Trkasubt  DBPAsnoQiT,  Angofit  85, 1857. 
Sir  : — The  Department  has  had  under  consideration  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  G. 
A.  &  H.  Witte,  from  your  decision  assessing  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  under  schedule 
E  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  on  eleven  cases  of  **  leeches,"  imported  by  them  in  the 
Bte.'iDior  "  Harnionia,"  and  entered  at  your  port  on  the  18th  ultimo.     Your  decis — 
ion  seems  to  have  been  determined  by  the  following  considerations  :  "  Leeches*^" 
were  six'cifically  designated  in  the  tariff  of  1846,  in  schedule  E,  and  are  not  speci — 
fically  transferred  to  any  other  schedule  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1857,  ana  the 
terms  in  the  free  list  of  schedule  I  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  of"  animals,  living,  of  alL 
kinds.*'  do  not  embrace  leeches,  but  refer  to  that  description  of  animals  locluded^ 
under  the  terms,  "  animals  imported  for  breed,"  in  the  free  list  of  the  tariff  o^ 
184(1.  the  purpose  of  Congress  being  merely  to  take  off  the  restriction,  and  admi^ 
that  dc\«:criplion  of  animals  free  of  duty,  whether  imported  for  breed  or  not.     O 
the  contrary,  the  importers  claim  that  the  terms  "animals,  living,  of  all  kinds,*^ 
in  schedule  I.  embrace  "  leeches,"  and  operate  necessarily  as  a  transfer  of  thera  t<^ 
that  schedule  from  schedule  E  in  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  that  consequently  the^ 
were  nut  liable  to  duty.    The  Ist  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  March  3, 1857,  adopts 
the  enumerations  in  the  several  schedules  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  with  such  excep- 
tions as  are  made  in  the  subse(|uent  provisions  of  that  act     Leeches  were  speci- 
fically (Ksignated  in  schedule  E  of  the  tariff  of  1846.     They  are  not  transferret/ 
by  name  to  any  other  schedule  by  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  but  the  comprehensive 
terms  in  schedule  1  of  that  act,  of  "  animals,  living,  of  all  kinds,"  must,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Department,  be  held  to  embrace  '*  leeches,"  and  transfer  them 
from  schedule  E  in  the  tariff  of  1846  to  the  free  list  in  schedule  I  in  the  tariff  of 
1857.     Your  decision  is  therefore  overruled,  and  the  articles  in  question  are  en- 
titled to  entry  free  of  duty,  under  schedule  I  of  the  tariff  of  1857.     Yery  re- 
spectively, your  most  obedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secrotarj  of  the  Troeaory. 
Augustus  Souell,  Esij.,  Collector,  New  York. 

FELT. 

Tbbabitbt  Dbpabtmznt,  August  25, 18S7. 
Sir  : — An  appeal  has  been  taken  from  a  decision  of  the  collector  at  Boston  by 
John  Dwyer.  Escj.,  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  charged  on  an  article  imported  by 
him  on  the  10th  instant  into  that  port,  in  the  bark  "  Lyman,"  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  invoiced  as  "  felt."  The  collector  assessed  duty  upon  the  article  in 
question  as  a  "  manufacture  of  hair  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  at  the  rate  of 
nineteen  per  cent,  in  schedule  D  of  the  tariff  of  1857.  The  appellant  claims  the 
article  to  be  entitled  to  entry  free  of  duty,  under  schedule  I  of  the  tariff  of  1857, 
as  *•  felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels."  The  article  is  found,  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  hair  worked  into  felt,  nncombined  with  any  other  material.  It  is 
alleged  by  the  appellant  that  it  is  exclusively  used  for  "  sheathing  vessels." 
It  may  be  so  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  the  article  known  in  commerce  as 
"  felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels,"  of  which  tar  or  some  other  adhesive 
substance  is  always  a  component  material.  The  collector's  decision,  assessing 
duty  on  the  article  in  question  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  per  cent,  as  a  "  manu- 
facture of  hair  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  under  schedule  D  of  the  tariff  of 
1857,  is  affirmed.     Yery  resi>ectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretory  of  the  TreMoxj. 
A.  W.  AusTiK,  £s<).,  Collector,  Boston,  Maas. 
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WOOD'S  PATENT  DRY  OR  BOILER  FELT. 

Tbeasurt  Depabtmknt,  August  25,  1857. 

Sir  : — The  Department  has  had  under  consideration,  an  appeal  under  the  6th 
ectioD  of  the  tariff  act  of  the  3d  March,  1857,  taken  by  Messrs.  N.  Mitcliell  k 
Jons,  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  the  customs  at  Boston,  as  to  the  rate 
»f  duty  to  be  levied  on  an  article  invoiced  as  "  Wood's  Patent  Dry  or  Boiler 
?elt,"  entered  by  them  at  that  port  on  the  22d  ultimo.  The  collector  imposed 
inty  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  per  cent  upon  the  article  in  question,  as  a  *'  nianu- 
actnre  of  hair,  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  under  schedule  D  of  the  tariff  of 
1867.  The  appellants  claim  entry  of  the  article  free  of  duty,  under  the  classifica- 
ioD  in  schedule  I  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  as  "  felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels," 
T  as  an  unenumerated  article,  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
[lie  article  in  question  is  a  felt,  but  not  an  **  adhesive  felt,"  within  the  meaning 
f  the  law  ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  now,  or  ever  to  have  been,  so  known  and 
esignated  in  commerce.  On  the  contrary,  it  u  known  and  designated,  as  it  was 
iToiced,  "  a  dry  or  boiler  felt,"  being  chiefly  used  in  the  packing  of  boilers.  The 
rticle  known  in  commerce  as  "adhesive  felt,  used  for  sheathing  vessels,"  contains 
IT  or  pitch  ;  while  the  article  in  question  is  hair  cleansed  and  compressed,  but 
Dmlxed  with  any  other  substance  to  give  it  an  adhesive  quality.  It  is  uikjucs- 
ODably  a  manufacture  of  hair,  and  falls  under  the  designation,  in  schedule  1),  of 
manufactures  of  hair  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  and  is  chargeable  with  duty  at 
le  rate  of  nineteen  per  cent.  Being  thus  designated  in  schedule  D,  it  is,  of 
jurse,  not  a  non-enumerated  article,  as  suggested  by  the  appellants.  'I'he  deci- 
OD  of  the  collector  is  affirmed.    Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  SecreUry  of  the  Treiwurer. 
A.  W.  Avsnx,  E64).,  Collector,  Boston. 

CHLORATE  OF  POTASH  AND  SAL  ACETOSELLA. 

Treasury  Drpartment,  August  27,  1857. 

Sir  : — A  question  has  been  submitted  to  the  Department,  on  the  appeal  of 
tfessrs.  Powers  k  Weightman,  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  the  customs 
f  Philadelphia,  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  assessed  on  articles  of  import  known 
18  "  chlorate  of  potash"  and  "  sal  acctoi-ella,"  imported  by  them  in  the  bark 
*  Achilles,"  from  London,  on  the  8th  ultimo.  The  collector  levied  duty  on  the 
iriicles  in  question,  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  as  embraced  in  the  classification 
IB  schedule  E  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  of  "  salts,  Epsom,  glauber,  Rochelle,  and  all 
[>ther  salts  and  preparations  of  salts  not  otherwise  provided  for."  It  is  con- 
tended by  the  appellants  that  "  chlorate  of  potash"  and  "  sal  acetosella,"  being 
luied  chiefly  in  dyeing  and  manufacturing,  should  be  admitted  to  entry  at  a  duty 
of  4  per  cent,  under  the  classification  in  schedule  H  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  of 
••  articles  not  in  a  crude  state,  used  in  dveing  and  tanning,  not  otherwise  provided 
for."  Neither  "  sal  acetosella"  nor  "  chlorate  of  potash,"  is  specifically  named  in 
•ny  schedule  of  the  tariff  act  of  1857.  That  they  are  known  chemically  as 
lalts,  is  not  denied.  They  are  not  dyes,  nor  used  in  the  process  of  "  dyeing 
or  tanning,"  in  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  as  used  in  schedule  H  are  to  be 
miderstood.  These  same  provisions  are  contained|in  the  same  schedule  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1846,  and  these  salts  have  always  been  held  as  falling  within  schedule  E, 
under  the  classification  of  "  all  other  salts,  and  preparations  of  salts,  not  other- 
wise provided  for."  The  collector's  decision  assessing  duty,  under  schedule  E,  at 
the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  is  affirmed.    Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
1.  B.  Bakxx,  i^Q.,  Collector,  Philadelphia. 

BORAl. 

Tekasubt  Di^ABTifBinr,  August  28, 1858. 

Sir  : — Messrs.  L.  A.  k  W.  Bird  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  collector  at  that  port,  on  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  assessed  on  an 
importation  of  "  borax"  in  the  snip  "  Thomas  Jefferson,"  and  entered  on  the 
Ilth  iDstant.    An  appeal  has  also  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Josiah  Macy  k  Son, 
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of  New  York,  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  that  port,  assessiDg  duty  on 
"  borax"  imported  by  them. 

In  both  cases  the  collector  chargetl  duty  on  the  article  at  the  rate  of  19  per 
cent,  under  schedule  D  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  and  in  both  cases  the  article  was 
found  to  be  the  "  refined  borax"  of  commerce.    The  importers  in  both  casea 
claim  to  enter  the  article  at  a  duty  of  4  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  schedule  It 
of  the  tariff  of  1857.    The  article  in  question  was  provided  for,  "under  the 
terms  "  borax  or  tincal,"  in  schedule  D  of  the  tariff  of  1846.     "Tincal"  is  des. 
fined  by  the  most  reliable  authorities  on  commercial  subjects,  and  is  well  under- 
stood in  the  lanj^uage  of  trade,  to  be  exclusively  applicable  to  borax  in  its  crude 
state.     Under  the  terms  "  borax  or  tincal,"  in  the  tariff  of  1846,  were  understood 
to  lx»  embraced  as  well  the  refined  as  the  crude  article  ;  and  in  the  2d  section  of 
the  tariff  act  of  3d  March,  1857,  expressly  transferring  "  borax  crude"  to  sche- 
dule H,  leaves  "  borax"  still  in  schedule  D  un transferred,  as  applicable  to  the 
"  refined  borax"  of  commerce.    The  decisions  of  the  collectors  at  New  York 
and  Boston,  assessing  duty  upon  "  refined  borax,"  at  the  rate  of  19  per  cent,  in 
schedule  D  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  are  hereby  affirmed.    Very  respectfully,  your 

obedient  servant, 

IIOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  Trcaaury. 
A.  W.  Austin,  Esq.,  Collector,  Boston. 

FILBERTS.— SUMAC. 

Tbkasuby  Depabtmknt,  Angost  28, 1SS7. 

Sir  : — An  appeal  has  been  taken  to  this  Department  from  the  decision  of  the 
collector  of  New  York  assessing  duty  on  "  filberts"  and  "  sumac,"  imported  into 
that  port  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Lawrence.   The  collector  assessed  duty  on  the  "  filberts" 
at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent,  under  the  classification  in  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  of 
1857,  of  "  nuts  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  and  on  "  sumac"  at  4  per  cent, 
under  schedule  II,  in  which  it  is  specially  named.    The  appellants  claim  to  enter 
"  filberts"  at  a  duty  of  8  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  schedule  G  of  the  tariff  of 
1857,  under  the  classification  in  that  schedule  of  "  fruits,  green,  ripe,  or  dried," 
and   "  sumac"   free  of  duty  under  schedule   I,  under  th«  classification  in  that 
schedule  of  "  articles  in  a  crude  state  used  in  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  otherwise 
provided  for."     Filbert  are  not  specially  named  in  any  schedule  of  the  tariff  act. 
For  the  reasons  stated  by  the  Department  in  its  decision  on  the  appeal  of  Daniel 
St.  Amant,  under  date  of  the  10th  instant,  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be 
assessed  on  "  walnuts,"  "  filberts"  must  be  held  liable  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  24 
per  cent  under  the  classification  of"  nuts  not  otherwise  provided  for"  in  schedule 
C  of  the  tariff  of  1857.     "Sumac"  was  specially  provided  for  by  name  in  sche- 
dule II  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  it  still  remains  in  that  schedule  in  the  tariflf 
act  of  1867,  unless  it  has  been  transferred  or  excepted  by  that  act     The  only 
provisions  which  can  be  regarded  as  0{>erating  such  transfer  or  exception,  are 
those  in  schedule  I  of  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  which  transfer  to  that  schedule 
"  articles  in  a  crude  state  used  in  dyeing  or  tanning  not  otherwise  provided  for;'' 
and  also  "  berries,  nuts,  flowers,  plants,  and  vegetables  used  exclusively  in  dyeing 
or  in  composing  dyes  ;  but  no  article  shall  be  classed  as  such  that  has  undergone 
any  manufacture."    "  Sumac,"  as  it  is  imported  and  known  in  commerce,  cannot 
be  assigned  to  either  of  these  classifications.     It  cannot  fall  within  the  first,  be- 
cause it  is  not,  as  it  is  imported,  an  article  in  a  crude  state.   It  has  been  changed 
from  the  condition  in  which  it  was  grown  or  produced,  having  been  dricnl  and 
reduced  to  powder,  and  thus  prepared  for  use  in  dyeing  or  tanning.     Nor  can  it 
come  within  the  second  classification,  because  it  is  not  used  exclusively  in  dyeing 
or  in  composing  dyes,  it  being  used  in  tanning  al?o  ;  and  because  it  has  under- 
gone a  process  of  manufacture  from  a  crude  state  to  a  powder.     The  decision  of 
the  collector  in  assessing  duty  on  "  filberts"  at  24  per  cent  in  schedule  C,  and  on 
"sumac"  at  4  per  cent  in  schedule  II,  is  affirmed.     Very  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  SecreUry  of  the  Treasurr. 
AuousruB  ScMLL,  Esq.,  CoUoctor,  New  York. 
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COMMERCE  OF  BRAZIL  Iff   1865-56. 

We  have  reoeiyed  from  our  esteemed  friend,  Le  Chevalier  L.  H.  F.  D'Agaiar, 

oosul  General  of  Brazil,  a  **  statistical  view  of  the  commerce  of  Brazil,  exhib- 

ting  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  io  1855-56."    To  this  is  added  a  state- 

cDt  of  the  valae  of  the  principal  articles  comprised  in  both  exports  and  imports 

Mot  that  year,  compared  with  the  same  for  the  preceding  year,  1854-56.    In  vol- 

^«ime  xxxiii.,  page  668,  we  gave,  from  the  same  source,  a  similar  statement  for 

the  year  1853-54,  compared  with  the  year  1843-44.    The  valae  is  expressed  in 

••  contos."    A  conto  is  eqaal  to  £112  IDs.  at  27d.  per  1,000  reis : — 


BTATUCXNT  BT  COUNTEIX8. 


8TATKMKNT  BT  PftOVINOES. 


Conntriea. 

Great  Britain 

France  

United  States  • . . . 
Banee  Towns. .... 
River  La  Plata^. . . 

Portugal 

Belgium. 

Other  ports. 


Imports 
from. 

49,822 

10.982 

6,677 

4,818 

4,491 

6,861 

2.279 

7,808 


Exports 
to. 

29,015 
6,091 

80,430 
4,988 
4,890 
4,761 
1,570 

12,091 


ToUl. 


91,288         94,481 


ProTinoea. 
Rio  Janeiro... 

Babia 

Pernamboco. 
St.  Pedro.... 

Para 

S.  Paulo..... 
Others 


Total. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

49,176 

6U,I68 

12,860 

18,628 

11,504 

16,058 

4,486 

8,989 

8,667 

2,920 

8,299 

482 

9,589 

6,009 

94,481         91,288 


The  following  is  a  statement  for  a  series  of  years : — 


\eftr. 
1861-62.. 
1862-68.. 
1868-64.. 


Imports. 
92,860 
87,386 
84,868 


Exports. 
60.640 
73,644 
76,842 


Year. 
1854-55. 
1865-56. 


Imports. 
84,829 
91,238 


Exports. 
90,698 
94,481 


VALUK  or  PftlNOIPAL  XMPOaTS. 


18&5-M.  1854-55. 

Goods,  cotton 26,808  25,808 

-  woolen....  4,699  4,566 
••      linen 2,166  2,189 

-  silks. 2,160  2,424 

"      mixed 2,728  2,817 

Floor,  wheat. 4,141  4,195 

Gold  &  silver  specie  7,488  4,278 


Hardware 

Wines 

Fish,  dried  A  salt'd. 

Butter 

Crockery  <&  glasses. 
Pork  and  beef  .... 


1855-56. 
8,839 
2,980 
2,587 
1,486 
1,689 
1,698 


1854-59. 
8.561 
8.161 
2,245 
1,848 
1,618 
1,679 


VALUE  OF  FalNCIPAL  EZ PORTS. 


Coffee. 48.018 

Bogar >..         18,863 

Co  ton- 6,606 

Hides 6,882 

Tobacco 2,074 

VOL.   XXZVII. NO.   IV. 


48,49 1  I  Diamonds. 4,801  4,787 

16.679    Wood 467  780 

4,676  I  India-rubber 1,426  2,880 

6,803 1  Rum 874  1,800 

2.028|Mate. 1,769  857 

31 
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EXPORT  OF  BREIDSTUFFS  FROM  UIITED  STATES. 

The  following  table,  originally  pabliahed  in  the  New  York  Siupphig  Lilt, 
flhowB  the  export  of  floar,  wheat,  com,  and  meal,  from  the  several  diippiiig  porti 
of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  from  September  1, 1856,  to  September  1, 
1857,  as  compared  with  previoos  years ;  also  the  export  of  flour,  wheat,  com,  tod 
rye,  to  the  continent : — 

sxroKT  or  BRXADsrum  feom  thk  united  STAna  to  oriat  BaicAnr  amd  immumd^  nan 

1, 1866,  to  amiMBBa  1, 1867. 

Ooimboih* 

8,02S,881 

680,118 

846.S7I 

128,679 

9,02S 

11,281 


678,474 

466,616 

782.498 

•••••• 

24,968 


872,964        2,170,687 


From  Floor,  bblA.  lf«al,bblA.  WbMt,biuh. 

New  York 628,884  886        6,646,666 

New  Orleans 70,618  

Philadelphia,  to  August  21 . .  81,816  104 

Baltimore 64,216  166 

BoatOD 4,612  100 

Otherports 18,684  

ToUl,  1866-7 868,179  686        7,667,001         4,798,184 

**     1865-6 1,666,662  8,721        7,989,966        7,068,821 

Increase 

Decrease. 802,878  8,086 

Total,  year  end*g  Sep.  1, 1867.  868,179  686 

**         1866 1,666,662  8,721 

"    1866 170,829  6,686 

"    1864 1,824,020  40,660 

**         1868 1,618,060  688 

**    1862 1.444,640  1,810 

"    1861 1,681,702  6,668 

**         1860 468,460  6,086 

**    1849 1,118,816  86,068 

"    1848 188,688  106,860 

**        1847 8,160,689  847,280 

TO  THS  COMTnrXMT. 

From  Floor,  bbls.  Wbeat,  bosh. 

New  York 227,870  1,908,886 

Other  ports. 266,474  971,817 

Total 488,844  2,876,668 

Total,  1866-6 748,408  2,610,079 

**     1864-6. 7,768  4,972 

*<     1868-4 791,028  1,904,898 


7,667,001 

4,798,184 

7,989,966 

7.068,821 

817,718 

6,S48,24t 

6,918,817 

6,816,98ft' 

6,648,460 

l,5l7,08r 

2.712,120 

1,676,749 

1,628,908 

2,868,863 

468,016 

4,878,446 

1,091,886 

12,729,626 

261,622 

4,681,867 

4,016,184 

17,298,744 

Com^boflh. 

B7«,boik. 

400,048 

198.171 

148,647 

17,986 

648,690 

216,112 

282,088 

1,976,478 

808,428 

86,66f 

90,666 

^ISJUf 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE  OF  B08T0V. 

Boston  is  now  the  largest  shoe  market  in  the  world,  and  her  sales  exceed 
millions  of  dollars  those  of  any  other  city  on  the  globe.    Recently  there  has  b 
a  canvass  made  by  a  namber  of  gentlemen  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  tr 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  218  wholesale  and  jobbing  boot»  f 
and  leather  dealers  in  Boston,  whose 

Yearly  sales  amount  to $84,10 

106  hide  and  leather  dealers,  whose  yearly  sales  amount  to. 26,69 

To  whidi  we  add  the  sales  of  retailers,  etc l,8f 

* —A  have  the  sum  total  of $61,1 
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lidi  IB  tiie  groBB  ainoimt  of  yearly  sates  of  all  shoe  and  leather  houses  who  ha^e 
ses  aDd  stores  in  Boston.  Of  the  shoe  houses,  the  following  shows  the  amoant 
e  annually  by  94  houses : — 


r, 


tj-eight. 


.of  11,000,000 
800,000 
600,000 
200,000 


Three of  $1,000,000 

Three 800,000 

Seven 600.000 

Thirty.four 200,000 


THB  BRITISH  C0L05IAL  TRADE. 

lie  Union,  which  has  access  to  official  retams  to  the  Treasury  Department  at 
(shiDgton,  has  compiled  the  following  tables,  showing  the  value  of  the  import 
export  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  colonial  possessions 
that  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  apparent  balance  of  tr^e  is  largely 
lost  the  mother  country : — 

OMMn  XZHIBITINO  THK  COXPUTID  BSAL  VALUE  OF  TOTAL  IHrORTB  DVTO  ORKAT  BRITAUT 
FROM  BACH  OF  HKR  COLONIAL  P088JE88IONB  IK  1866. 

ath  East  Indiei,  ezduaive  of  Ceyloo  and  Singapore $68,848,870 


lifih  North  America. 

tkh  West  India  Islands 

aritaos 

tish  Quiana 

pIoo , 

;>•  of  Good  Hope 

gapore 

tmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land 
ler  oolooies. 


22,472,266 
19,891,890 
8,619,086 
7.469,670 
7.871,266 
4,748,200 
8,078,690 
2,640,076 
28,418,406 


Total  imports $167,942,846 

nDonrr  xxhibitiko  ths  dxolarxd  valux  of  imports  from  grbat  Britain  to  xaoh 

OF  HSR  COLONIAL  P068X88I0NB  IN  1866. 

tiah  India $61,767,876 


tkh  Australia. 
kish  North  America 
dsh  West  Indies. . . 
iraltar 

Spore 
i  and  Gk>zo 

a  Diemen's  Land  • . 
>e  of  Good  Hope.  • 

iimel  Islands 

kkh  Guiana 

icr  possessions 


ToUl 


81,800.626 
14,977,810 
7,680,070 
4,680.926 
8,466,496 
8,611,666 
8,426,720 
4,184,860 
8,006,610 
2,282,986 
14,221,826 

$144,296,706 


'j$X  imports  from  British  colonial  possessions  in  1866 $167,942,846 

al  exports  to  British  colonial  possessions 144,296,706 


Balance  in  favor  of  colonial  possessions. 


$28,647,160 
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POSTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

POSTAL  TREATT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ilTD  HABIBURG. 

The  following  treaty  was  done  in  duplicate,  and  signed  at  Washington  on  the 
12th  of  June,  and  at  New  York  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1857,  by  Horatio 
King,  1st  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  and  Ferdinand  Karck,  Commissioner 
for  the  Hanseatic  Rep.  of  Hamburg ;  approved  by  A.  V.  Brown,  Po8tmaste^ 
General  of  the  U.  S.,  and  also  ratified  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
of  Hamburg,  and  signed  on  the  7th  day  of  August,  1857,  by  C.  H.  Merck, 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  President  of  the  Post-oflBce  Departments.  We  wish 
these  learned  functionaries  had  contrived  to  make  a  more  liberal  treaty.  Wheo 
are  we  to  have  ocean  penny  postage  ? 

The  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  articles,  providing  for  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  mails  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Hanseatic  Republic  of  Hamburg,  to  wit : — 

Art.  I.  The  Post-office  of  New  York  shall  be  the  United  States  office  of  ex- 
change, and  Hamburg  the  office  of  exchange  of  that  Republic,  for  all  mails 
transmitted  under  this  arrangement. 

Art.  II.  The  international  correspondence,  conveyed  either  by  United  States 
or  by  Hamburg  steamers,  as  hereinafter  stated,  between  the  United  States,  or  its 
Territories,  and  Hamburg,  will  be  subject  to  the  following  postage  charges,  viz. : — 
Postage  on  each  letter  or  packet  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  10  cents; 
^bovc  half  an  ounce  and  not  over  one  ounce,  20  cents  ;  above  one  ounce,  but  not 
exceeding  two  ounces,  40  cents.  And  the  postage  will  increase  in  this  scale  of 
progression,  to  wit : — additional  twenty  cents  for  each  additional  ounce  or  frao 
tion  of  an  ounce. 

Payment  in  advance  shall  be  optional  in  either  country.  It  shall  not,  how- 
ever, be  permitted  to  pay  less  than  the  whole  rate ;  and  no  account  shall  be  tak^ 
of  the  prepayment  of  any  fraction  of  that  rate. 

Art.  III.  All  the  States  belonging  to  the  German- Austria  Postal  Union,  re- 
spectively, are  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  rate  of  ten  cents  established  by  the 
preceding  article,  (2d,)  whenever  their  postage  to  and  from  Hamburg,  for  letters 
to  and  from  the  United  States,  shall  be  reduced  to  the  uniform  rate  of  five  cents 
or  less.  On  all  correspondence  for  or  from  such  of  said  States  as  shall  not  so  re- 
duce their  rates,  the  charge  between  the  United  States  and  Hamburg,  by  either 
of  the  two  lines,  will  be  fifteen  cents  the  single  rate. 

And  optional  prepayments,  a  regular  progressive  scale,  &c.,  upon  the  same 
principles  as  in  article  2d,  shall  be  admitted  and  observed. 

Art.  IV.  On  all  letters  originating  and  posted  in  other  countries  beyond  the 
United  States,  and  mailed  to  and  deliverable  in  Hamburg,  or  originating  and 
posted  in  countries  beyond  Hamburg,  and  mailed  to,  and  deliverable  in  the 
United  States  or  its  Territories,  the  foreign  postage,  (other  than  that  of  Ham- 
burg, and  other  than  that  of  the  United  States,)  is  to  be  added  to  the  postage 
stated  in  articles  second  or  third,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  the  two  Post-office 
Departments  are  mutually  to  furnish  each  other  with  lists,  stating  the  foreiffn 
countries  or  places  in  foreign  countries,  to  which  the  foreign  postage,  and  the 
amount  thereof,  must  be  absolutely  prepaid,  or  must  be  left  unpaid.  And  ontfl 
such  lists  are  duly  furnished,  neither  country  is  to  mail  to  the  other  any  letter 
from  foreign  countries  beyond  it,  or  for  foreign  countries  beyond  the  country  to 
which  the  mail  is  sent. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed,  that  no  correspondence  fop  or  from  coun- 
tries beyond  Hamburg  shall  be  exchanged  under  this  arrangement,  unless  the 
rates  of  postage  to  and  from  such  countries  via  Hamburg,  are  identically  the 
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■me  as  the  rates  charged  via  Bremen,  under  the  United  States  and  Bremen 
[KMtal  arrangement. 

Art.  v.  Newspapers  not  weighing  more  than  three  ounces  each,  mailed  in 
ihe  United  States  and  destined  to  Hamburg,  or  mailed  in  Hamburg  and  destined 
Tor  the  United  States,  may  be  sent  by  the  United  States  and  Hamburg  steamers, 
irhen  the  whole  postage  of  two  cents  is  prepaid  thereon  at  the  mailing  office ; 
ind  newspapers  of  like  weight,  done  up  singly,  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
German  Fostai  Union  via  Hamburg,  on  the  prepayment  of  three  cents  each  at 
the  office  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  in  full  of  the  postage  to  destina- 
tion ;  the  German  postage  beyond  Hamburg  to  be  one  cent  each  in  addition  to 
the  two  cents  chargeable  to  Hamburg.  The  postage  on  pamphlets  and  maga- 
sines  per  ounce,  or  a  fraction  of  an  ounce,  shall  be  one  cent,  prepayment  of  which 
shall  likewise  be  required  in  both  countries.  Said  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
magazines  are  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  rejn^lations  of  each  country,  respect- 
yely,  in  regard  to  their  liability  to  be  rated  with  letter  postage  when  containing 
witten  matter,  or  for  any  other  cause  specified  in  said  laws  and  regulations. 
They  must  be  sent  in  narrow  bands,  open  at  the  sides  or  ends. 

Art.  VI.  The  postage  for  which  the  United  States  and  Hamburg  Post- 
offices  shall  reciprocally  account  to  each  other  upon  letters  which  shall  be  ex- 
ihanged  between  them,  shall  be  established,  letter  by  letter,  according  to  the 
cale  of  progression  determined  by  the  preceding  2d  and  3d  articles,  as  follows, 
is. : — 

The  Hamburg  office  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  office,  for  each  unpaid  let- 
er  weighing  half  an  ounce,  or  less  originating  in  the  United  States  and  des- 
ined  for  Hamburg,  as  well  as  for  each  letter  of  like  weight  prepaid  in  Hamburg 
nd  destined  for  the  United  States,  when  conveyed,  under  article  2d,  by  United 
(tates  steamer,  9  cents ;  and  when  by  Hamburg  steamer,  5  cents ;  when  con- 
•eyed,  under  article  3d,  by  United  States  steamer,  14  cents  ;  and  when  by  Ham- 
>iirg  steamer,  5  cents. 

Tne  United  States  office  shall  pay  to  the  Hamburg  office,  for  each  unpaid  let- 
ter, weighing  half  an  ounce  or  less,  originating  in  Hamburg  and  destined  for  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  for  each  letter  of  like  weight  prepaid  in  the  United 
States  and  destined  for  Hamburg,  when  conveyed,  under  article  2d,  by  United 
States  steamer,  1  cent ;  and  when  by  Hamburg  steamer,  5  cents ;  when  conveyed 
inder  article  3,  by  United  States  steamer,  1  cent ;  and  when  by  Hamburg 
(teamer,  10  cents. 

Respecting  the  postage  for  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  magazines  received  in 
dtber  country,  the  whole  is  to  be  paid  to  tne  United  States  office  when  the  same 
ire  sent  by  United  States  steamers,  and  one  half  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
)tiier  half  to  the  Hamburg  office  when  sent  by  Hamburg  steamers. 

Letter  bills  and  acknowledgments,  as  well  as  forms  of  account,  shall  be  made 
a  conform  to  these  articles. 

Art.  VIL  The  accounts  between  the  two  departments  shall  be  closed  at  the 
izpiration  of  each  quarter  of  the  calendar  year,  by  quarterly  statements  and  ac- 
XKiots  prepared  by  the  General  Post-office  in  Washington ;  and,  having  been 
sxamined,  compareid,  and  settled  by  the  Post-office  of  Hamburg,  the  balance  shall 
)e  paid,  without  delay,  by  that  department  which  shall  be  found  indebted  to 
he  other.  If  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  Hamburg,  it  shall  be  paid  over  by  the 
dnited  States  at  Hamburg ;  and  if  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be 
Mud  over  by  Hamburg  at  Washington,  or  to  the  General  Post-office  at  London, 
0  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  as  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United 
States  shall  direct.  Neither  office  is  to  charge  to  the  other  any  commissions  upon 
ny  postage  it  may  collect. 

Art.  Vin.  The  steamers  of  either  government  plying  between  New  York 
nd  Hamburg,  shall  be  required  to  convey  all  dead  and  returned  letters,  and  the 
lEeial  communications  of  the  respective  Post  Departments  of  the  United  States 
ind  Hamburg,  free  of  charge. 

Art.  IX.  The  sailing  days  of  the  steamers  carrying  the  mail  between  New 
fork  and  Hamburg,  under  this  arrangement,  shall  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  con- 
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flict  with  the  scfaednle  dara  of  sailing  of  the  United  Stotn  maQ  iteamaa  pMw 

between  New  York  and  ISraraeu,  and  between  New  Tnrk  and  Havre ;  sod  ah» 
ol  the  Bremen  nmil  flteamere  plyEng  between  New  Ynrk  ariJ  Bremen  ;  and  bImII, 
Bs  near  aa  praclicnble,  alternate  at  regular  jofervala  with  the  day*  of  sailing  of 
the  Hieamers  conveying  tliem  to  and  from  Bremen  and  Havre. 

Art.  X.  This  arrangement  is  to  go  into  eflect  on  the  first  day  of  July.  1B57, 
wid  It  latobecootiEueii  inforeeoniilonniilled  by  inutuul  conjueot,  or  by  eitlier 
rmt  Department,  aficr  the  expiratiim  or  thra  moniha'  previous  uotice  to  tb 
other;  nnil  it  may  cea«>  whenever  all  the  direct  Bteamere  between  New  Tort 
anil  1 1  urn liurg  cease  ran D lag. 

aiTM  or  POBTAOC  DFOH  ).*TTIU  TO  lOai 


The  ultiiai  (■)  ludli^tea  thai  tn 


Amtralla,  ria  Uaneillea  and  Saei. 

"         via  IV'ieate,  paid  to  Aleitadria 

Anitria— Lombatilj,  Venice,  Tyrol,  Vorarlbere,  die,  BobnniL 

Hungary ° 

Baden,  Qr«nd  DuchjoC l..!!,',!"!".!!!"!.! 

Bavaria,  Kingdom  of '.'.,.!!  !!".*'.."!X  !!!! 

Belgium— Pro rinceg  of  Limborg, Lutlidii Liiz«ni>urg. ! *. !!| ! *. ^ 

-  TbooitKi  Frovincea. 

Bremen 

China,  via  Trieate  ....!..!  11  !i'!*!*!*|l'||",|^*".|""|" 

"      viaMaraeitlea .".'.".'■".' 

Denmark— AlUina  and  Lauenburs 

East  iDdiea,  via  TriesW 

"  via  Uaneilte*  and  Suet 

"      _      (English,)  via  Trieste,  paid  to  Alexandria 

Egypt,  via  Trieste "^ 

Frantforl. !!.".'!!.'.'!!!' 

France — CoraicR  and  Algten ,,'. '".* 

Qibraltar,  via  Paris !...!!1!!1!!!!1,, 

Hamburg I.!!!!!!"!! 

Eaoover .'.'!!."  !!,1!!,'! '! '.'. 

Hong  Kong,  (Ohiia,)  ™  i^e^ti' i>iid  to  Ai^^ria! !'."!'.'.! ! 

Hoheniollern. , 

KircheoBtaat— Aooora,  Bologna,  Fcrraia,  Rome.  Ac! !.",".".  w  ! 

lippa  Schaumburg,  Principality  of  Lippe-Delmold 

Lacca,  (ItatyJ ...,. 

Weeklenburg !','!!'"!"!!"!!! 

Modena— Modaoa,  Massa,  ic,, 

Nassau,  Dncby  of ['.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Naples— Napfea,  ic„  paid  to  AtMtrian'ftontier! !  1 ! ! ! .' .'  1 " ." !  .* 

Parma- Parma,  PlV«'ntia,"ic.' .".!!.".!!."!,','!  1 ."!!!!!!.'"!  1 

Bussia -'"",'.!*.......!,*.".,'.',',**. 

Saxony,  Kingdom  of. ..."." 

SaxeAlteoborg. '....*,"'.'.'.*.."..'..'.'..'.*,.*. 

Sardinia— Aleeeandria, QeiliM, Nto!  Pioe^'ii] '•Kxiii Ao".'.'.'.'.'. 

oaioDj,  Dukedom  of 

Scbwariburg,  PriacipaUiies ! ".         *"!."*.* 

Spam  and  Portogal,  via  Fr»oce 

Sweden 

Switzerland ,', ' 
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bri,  Fpsgia,  Oirgenti,  Meflsina,  Palermo,  Regio,  TrapAoi, 

•id  to  Austrian  frontier ..  'SS 

,  Iilaod  of  Elba,  Florence,  Livomi,  Hea,  Sienna,  <bc . .  *28 

..  *82 

ilmig,  Kingdom  of . .  *23 

atflt  to  all  the  above-named  places  are  the  same  by  the  New  York  and  Bremen 
eept  that  to  Hamburg  by  that  line  the  rate  is  fiiteen  cents,  and  to  Bremen 
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ZEfflTH    OBSERVATIOffS. 

oere  have  ever  been  puzzled  by  the  want  of  some  means  of  ascertaining 
hereaboats  in  foggy  weather — the  instrument,  known  as  the  quadrant,  hav- 
Boed  only  when  the  horizon  could  be  seen,  and  observations  taken  with 
the  usual  fashion.  This  want  has  been  at  length  supplied  by  Captain 
I  Oavendy,  late  of  the  United  States  Mail  Steamship  Washington,  who 
ented  an  instrument  which,  we  believe,  he  calls  a  Zenith  Tripod.  This, 
ame  indicates,  stands  upon  three  feet.  Between  the  upper  end  of  these  a 
ibe,  smaller  at  one  end  than  the  other,  is  hung  perpendicularly,  on  a  uni- 
dnge,  with  the  smaller  end  upwards,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  vertical  position, 
bottom  of  this  tube  is  attached  reflectors,  susceptible  of  being  placed  at 
ired  angle,  on  which  the  rays  of  light  are  made  to  fall  through  the  tube, 
h  this  tube  the  position  of  the  sun  is  ascertained  at  meridian  ;  and  by  the 
etween  it  and  the  zenith  a  basis  for  correct  observations  is  obtained,  with- 
ird  to  the  eflect  of  the  weather  upon  the  horizon.  The  latitude  and  longi- 
3  ascertained  with  this  instrument  by  taking  a  quarter  of  the  earth's  circle, 
line  degrees,  and  deducting  therefrom. 

history  of  this  invention,  which  is  considered  to  have  marked  an  era  in 
ion,  is  briefly  this  : — It  was  first  patented  in  Europe  by  Captain  Cavendy, 
iod  of  his  last  voyage  out.  He  had  frequently  and  satisfactorily  tested  the 
le  during  the  voyage  with  a  rough,  model  instrument,  on  which  the  one 
lescribed  is  an  improvement  On  his  return  to  this  port,  the  inventor 
ately  repaired  to  Washington  with  his  model,  and  had  it  patented  in  this 
'  also,  his  return  trip  having  furnished  abundance  of  additional  opportuni- 
aoy  had  been  wanting,  to  satisfy  him  that  all  was  right.  He  then  re- 
to  this  city,  and  had  his  more  perfect  instrument  constructed  for  the  pur- 
testing  its  capacity  and  accuracy  in  the  presence  of  the  captains,  ship- 
etc.,  of  New  York.  Having  done  this  he  chartered  a  steamboat  to 
himself  and  invited  guests  outside  of  Sandy  Hook,  in  order  that  the  in- 
it  might  be  fairly  tested.  In  accordance  with  these  arrangements  the 
ith  a  number  of  sea  captains,  shipowners,  and  nautical  men  and  scientific 
len,  proceeded  outside  of  Sandy  Hook,  where  a  clear  horizon  being  ob- 
he  instrument  was  tested  in  every  conceivable  way,  each  experiment  and 
ulting  in  the  commendation  of  all  on  board,  voted  at  a  meeting  over 
Captain  Joseph  Tinkham,  President  of  the  Board  of  Port  Wardens,  pre- 
Here  are  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  : — 
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Resolved,  That  the  companjr  od  board  the  steamer  hereby  express  thdr  mMUiimoai 
satisfaction  of  the  demoDstration  of  the  atility  of  Captain  Gavoidy's  beantifiiliDveo- 
tion  for  ascertaining  the  latitude  and  longitade  in  foggy  weather,  that  the  prino- 
ple  of  its  construction  is  scientific,  and  its  operation  is  perfect ;  that  they  have  thk 
day  compared  it  with  a  number  of  horizon  observations,  and  its  accuracy  has  been 
proved.  They  have  compared  it  with  the  well-ascertained  latitude  and  longitade 
of  Sandy  Hook,  and  verified  its  correctness. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  unanimously  recommend  to  all  shipowners  to  pro- 
cure Captain  Cavendy's  tripod  for  zenith  observations,  feeling  certain  that  by  its 
use  the  security  of  ships  at  sea  will  be  promoted,  and  navigation  greatly  facilitated. 

Resohed,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  adopted  and  signed  by  the  entire 
company. 

Captain  A.  B.  Lowber,      F.  De  Barry.  H.  L.  Stephenson, 

Captain  R.  B.  Davis,  Josiah  Carpenter,  Wm.  S.  Leo, 

C.  H.  Sands,  W.  T.  Dillingham,  P.  W.  King, 

L.  B.  Barrett,  J.  E.  Snodgrass,  Joseph  Russell, 

Thos.  Hughes,  Edward  Heliker,  Henrv  Stevenson, 

Wm.  Thompson,  Captain  VV.  C.  Berry,  J.  Washburne, 

Wm.  Oiding,  Wm.  Dunbar,  R.  C.  Barnard, 

Abm.  Brower,  Joseph  Arcy,  P.  Christian, 

J.  E.  Underbill,  Geo.  Elleroy,  D.  Meyer,  and  others. 

JOSEPH  TINKUAM,  Presideiit  of  Board  of  Port  Wardens,  dutinnaiL 
C  H.  Cheistiakbok,  Secretary. 

A  FIXED  U6HT,  VARIED  BT  FLASHES,  AT  PRINCESS  BAT  LIOHTHOUSK, 

LOWER   BAY,    NEW   YORK. 

The  present  fixed  white  light  at  Princess  Bay  Lighthouse,  on  Staten  Island, 

in  the  Lower  Bay  of  New  York,  will  be  changed^  on  and  after  the  evening  of 

the  15th  day  of  I^ovember  next,  1857,  to  a  fixed  white  light,  varied  by  a  short 

eclipse  and  brilliant  flash  once  in  every  two  (2)  minutes.    This  distinction  will 

prevent  the  possibility  of  mariners  mistaking  (on  approaching  the  bar  at  the 

entrance  to  New  York  lower  bay)  the  Princess  Bay  light  for  either  of  the  range 

lights  on  Point  Comfort,  N.  J.,  or  those  at  Elm  Tree  and  New  Dorp,  on  Staten 

Island.    A  N.  W.  I  W.  ^magnetic)  course,  made  good  from  the  light-vessel,  will 

lead  to  the  mid  channel  (black  and  white  vertical  stripes)  buoy,  placed  at  the 

entrance  to  Gedney's  channel,  on  the  line  of  Sandy  Hook  Lighthouse  and  Mount 

Pleasant  in  range ;  and  a  W.  by  N.  (magnetic)  course,  made  good  from  this  buoy, 

(running  for  Princess  Bay  lighthouse,)  will  lead  through  the  b^t  water  in  Gedney's 

channel,  until  the  lights  on  Point  Comfort,  N.  J.,  are  brought  in  range,  when 

that  range  should  be  followed,  if  bound  around  Southwest  spit,  or  until  Elm 

Tree  and  New  Dorp  lights  are  in  range,  if  bound  up  the  Swash  ChanneL 

By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

A.  LUDLOW  CASE,  Ck>m.  U.  S.  N.,  L.  H.  Inspector,  8d  L.  H.  Din 
Nxw  York,  Aogust  1, 1857. 

BATTERY  BEACON,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C 

A  fixed  light  of  the  natural  color,  will  be  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on  the 

evening  of  the  1st  September,  1857,  on  the  eastern  end  of  Charleston  Battery, 

S.  C,  which,  with  Fort  Sumpter  beacon,  forms  a  range  by  which  to  enter  the 

north  channel  leading  into  Charleston  harbor.    The  illuminating  apparatus  will 

be  a  sixth  order  Fresnel  lens,  placed  in  a  lantern  on  the  top  of  a  cast-iron  shaft, 

painted  bronze  color.    The  entire  horizon  will  be  illuminated,  and  the  height  of 

the  focal  plane  45  feet  above  low  water,  which  will  admit  of  the  light  being  seen 

over  eight  miles  above  the  horizon.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

O£0.  W.  GULLUM,  Capt  U.  8.  Engineen. 
Chaslxstoit,  S.  G.,  AngUBt  25,  1857. 
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MORRIS  ISLAffD  (S.  C.)  RANGB  BEACOH. 

A  new  Beacon,  ranging  with  Charl^ton  (S.  C.)  lighthouse,  has  been  erected  on 
Morris  Island,  as  a  sabstitate  for  the  present  brick  range  beacon,  which  is  out  of 
JDkce  in  consequence  of  the  shifting  of  the  main  ship  channel  to  the  southwest. 
The  middle  of  the  new  range  beacon  is  41  feet  5  incnes  west  of  the  middle  of  the 
dd  ODe,  and  with  the  Charleston  lighthouse  in  line,  correctly  marks  the  deepest 
Wfttcr  In  the  main  ship  chaunel.  It  will  be  lit,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  evening 
Df  the  10th  September,  1857,  after  which  the  old  beacon  tower  will  be  torn 
Sown.  The  iUominating  apparatus  will  be  a  Fresnel  range  lens,  placed  in  a 
i|^t  room  on  the  top  of  a  wooden  frame,  both  of  which  are  painted  red.  The 
urc  of  illumination  is  15^,  and  the  height  of  the  focal  plane  50  feet  above  the 
By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

GEO.  W.  CULLUM,  Capt  V.  S.  Englnecra 
X.  B.  a,  Angnst  87, 18^7. 


BLACKWATER  BANK  LIGHT-VESSEL, 

SOUTHEAST  COAST  OF  IRELAND. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
llie  Port  of  Dublin  Corporation  to  cause  a  light-vessel  to  be  placed,  on  or  about 
Ibe  first  week  of  October,  about  1^  miles  E.  }  S.  of  the  buoy  on  the  north  end 
of  the  Blackwater  Bank,  from  which  vessel  two  white  lights  will  be  exhibited  ; 
one  revolving,  the  other  fixed.  The  revolving  light,  which  will  attain  its  great- 
est brilliancy  once  in  every  minute,  will  be  shown  from  the  mainmast  of  the  ves- 
■d,  at  a  height  of  39  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  fixed  light  will  be 
ihown  from  the  foremast  ot  the  vessel,  at  a  height  of  26  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Further  notice  of  the  position  and  bearings  will  be  given  when  the 
Teasel  shall  have  been  placed.    By  order  of  the  Li^thouse  Board, 

TUOKNTOK  A.  JENKINS,  Secretory. 
TkSAAiniT  Depabtmbnt,  Office  Lighthouse  Board,   ) 
'Wuhington,  Aog.  18,  le57.  f 

FROIVT  RANGE  BEACON,  SULUVAN'S  ISUND,  S.  C. 

The  Front  Bange  Beacon  on  Sullivan *s  Island,  S.  C,  which  was  burned  down 
^ril  18, 1857,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  a  fixed  light  will  be  exhibited  therein  on 
the  evening  of  the  1st  of  September,  1857.  The  illuminating  apparatus  will  be 
%  Fresnel  range  lens,  placed  in  a  light  room  on  the  top  of  a  wooden  frame,  both 
of  which  are  painted  light  brown.  The  arc  of  illumination  is  15^,  and  the 
height  of  the  focal  plane  50  feet  above  the  sea. 

By  order  of  the  LightHouse  Board, 

GEO.  W.  CULLUM,  C»pt  U.  8.  EngineerB. 
ClBAmx.BTOV,  B.  0.,  August  25, 1857 

CHANGE  OF  U6HT8  ON  BLOCK  ISLAND,  R.  I, 

A  new  lighthouse  and  keeper's  dwelling  is  to  be  erected  on  the  north  end  of 
Hlock  Island.  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  its  completion.  On  and  after  Wed- 
nesday, August  26,  a  single  temporary  light  will  be  shown  on  the  northern  sand 
liill,  about  i  mile  N.  of  the  present  double  light,  which  will  be  discontinued 
after  the  above  date.    By  order  of  the  Lighthoase  Board, 

K  B.  UUNT,  Lieat  Corps  of  Engineer!. 
beBTHOUSB  Exonrux  Onnos,  BrUtol,  Bhode  Island,  August  12,  1S57. 

BUOT  OFF  CHINC0TEA6UE  INLET. 

A  first-class  Iron  Nun  Buoy,  painted  red,  with  the  letters  W.  Q.  S.,  has  been 
placed  in  8^  fathoms  water,  R.  by  S.,  distant  i  mile  from  the  shoalest  part  of 
Winter  Quarter  Shoal,  off  Chincoteague  Inlet.  Green  Run,  bearing  from  the 
inoy  N.  W.  f  N.,  (mag.)  distant  about  5i  miles.  Cape  Chincoteague,  W.  by 
8.  *  S.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board. 

%  ^  EDWABD  If.  YABD,  LighthoiiM  Inspector. 

FtoLADStfHIA,  AngoBt  17,  185T. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INSURANCE  III  EUROPB. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Statistical  Association,  a  paper  was  rod 
by  S.  Brown,  Esq.,  on  the  subject  of  insurance.  We  abstract  some  of  the  8Uto> 
ments  therein  made,  and  report  them  in  federal  cnrrency : — 

There  are  only  65  insurance  offices  in  England  and  Wales,  of  which  39  are  in 
London ;  there  are  but  7  in  Scotland,  and  2  in  Ireland — making  74  in  Grot 
Britain.  The  amount  of  property  of  all  kinds  insured  is  ^5,400,000,000.  Mr. 
Brown  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  fire  insurance  in  Great  Britain,  stating  that 
the  earliest  attempts  were  made  in  London  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  and 
in  1680  the  court  of  common  council  issued  policies,  and  continued  to  do  so  for 
about  twoyears,  when  it  canceled  its  policies  and  returned  the  premiums.  In 
1691  the  Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  established,  in  1706  the 
Sun,  in  1714  the  Union,  in  1717  the  Westminster,  and  in  1721  tiie  Royal  Ex- 
change and  the  London  Assurance.  Lloyd's  (underwriter's)  was  established 
in  1772. 

In  France  a  larger  amount  of  property  is  insured  than  in  England,  as  by  tb6 
laws  of  that  country  a  tenant  must  answer  for  a  fire,  unless  he  can  prove  that  it 
happened  by  accident,  or  by  fault  of  construction,  or  that  it  was  communicated 
by  an  adjoining  house.  In  France  there  is  insurance  on  $8,700,000,000.  1a 
Belgium  the  amount  insured  is  3680.000,000.  From  Holland  do  information 
could  be  obtained.  In  Sweden  there  are  five  companies  in  Stockholm,  besides 
some  minor  local  mutual  associations  in  the  provinces.  In  Denmark  there  wai 
a  company  established  in  1778,  and  remodeled  in  1843,  which  has  a  privilege  for 
insuring  goods,  furniture,  and  moveable  property. 

The  late  Czar  of  Russia,  in  1847,  forbade  the  insurance  of  property  situated  in 
Bussia  with  foreign  offices,  under  the  fine  of  3  per  cent  on  the  sum  insured.  By 
the  same  ukase,  a  tax  off  per  cent  is  levied  on  the  amount  of  every  policy,  to 
contribute  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  police  in  the  district 
in  which  the  property  insured  is  situated.  It  is  estimated  that  3150,000,000  are 
insured  in  Russia,  and  380,000,000  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  Germany  it 
appears  that  twenty  proprietary  offices  insure  3I»425,000,000,  the  mutoal  com- 
panies 32,000,000,000,  and  the  government  offices  32,250,000,000— making  a 
total  of  35.675,000,000. 

The  average  annual  insurance  of  offices  in  all  countries  are  estimated  to  be  the 
immense  sum  of  twenty-three  million  dollars.  Some  curious  items  occur  as  cases 
of  fire.  In  London,  for  instance,  about  one  case  occurs  each  year  from  the  fol- 
lowing named  causes : — Sewing  and  reading  in  bed,  hunting  bugs,  thawing  a 
water-pipe,  bursting  of  a  bottle  of  whisky,  frying  fish,  suicide  by  charcoal,  warm- 
ing beds,  and  sealing  letters.  Places  of  worship  exhibit  a  very  considerable  per- 
centage of  total  destruction ;  and  thirty-four  cases  of  fires  in  theaters,  in  twenty- 
four  years,  showed  no  medium  between  complete  destruction  and  slight  damage^ 

HOVEL  UFE  INSURAHCE  CASE. 

An  action  was  recently  brought  in  the  Superior  Court  (Boston,  Mass.)  by 
Laura  A.  Haskell,  administratrix  of  C.  W.  Haskell,  against  the  American  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  in  a  policy  of  life  insurance  issued  by  the  defendants  to 
C.  W.  Haskell  in  1852,  insuring  his  life  in  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
At  the  trial  there  was  evidence  tending  to  show  that  C.  W.  Haskell,  who  was  a 
bookbinder,  was  a  man  of  remarkable  activity,  energy,  and  powers  of  physical 
endurance.    Mr.  John  P.  Jewett  testified  that  in  publishing  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
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md  other  works,  the  bindiDg  had  been  done  ander  the  direction  of  Mr.  Haskell, 
irho  had  worked  sixteen  hoars  per  diem.  Mr.  Haskell  had  not  been  absent  from 
iua  business  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  a  man  of  remarkably  temperate  habits, 
uid  in  the  enjoyment  of  entire  health  up  to  the  13th  October,  1856,  when  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  with  vomiting,  and  in  a  few  days  died  of  a  disease  more  closely 
lesembling  "  ileus"  than  any  other.  A  post-mortem  examination  was  held  which 
disclosed  the  existence  of  a  short  ligamentous  band  in  the  abdomen  and  a  small 
intestine  glued  on  one  side  to  the  pelvis. 

The  physicians,  Drs.  Channing,  Bartlett,  and  Homans,  testified  that  this  con- 
dition of  the  body  could  not  have  been  known  during  life,  that  it  was  not  a  dis- 
ease, because  it  had  not  interfered  with  the  organic  functions,  but  it  was  a  de- 
formity not  incompatible  with  health  and  long  life,  unless  some  accident  should 
occur  ;  that  it  could  not  be  told  whether  it  caused  death  or  affected  the  health 
in  the  present  case.  The  defendant  company  did  not  pretend  that  Mr.  Haskell  had 
not  been  perfectly  honest  in  all  his  statements  to  them,  but  insisted  that  because 
of  this  latent  bodily  defect  they  were  not  bound  by  the  policy.  Mr.  Haskell,  in 
Ids  application,  had  stated  that  his  health  was  pretty  good,  that  he  had  no  bodily 
defect  or  infirmity  that  he  knew  of,  that  he  suffered  somewhat  with  debility,  that 
be  was  not  subject  to  lung  or  heart  or  other  disease. 

The  court  (Huntington,  J.)  instructed  the  jury  that  they  were  to  determine 
Rrbether  the  statements  in  the  application  were  or  were  not  true.  If  not  true, 
the  plaintiff,  who  had  the  burthen  of  proof,  could  not  recover.  That  they  would 
take  the  statements  of  the  application  all  together  and  consider  them  as  a  whole, 
Kid  not  give  to  them  a  captious  interpretation,  but  a  reasonable,  practical  sense. 
The  defendant  requested  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  that,  by  reason  of  the 
bodily  defects,  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover ;  but  the  court  declined  so  to  do, 
and  said  there  were  circumstances  to  be  weighed  by  the  jury  in  considering  the 
qiiestion  of  the  truth  of  the  application.  The  jury  were  out  thirteen  minutes, 
just  long  enough  to  compute  the  interest,  and  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
in  the  sum  of  $1,537.  ' 

STATISTICS  OF  LOSSES  IN  COMMERCIAL  NAVIES. 

The  Debats  contains  a  statistical  article  on  the  losses  experienced  by  the 
French  and  other  commercial  navies,  in  late  years,  from  which  we  extract  the 
l&Uowing : — 

Of  the  32,000  to  34,000  vessels  of  all  nations  which  are  known  to  the  mari- 
time companies,  1,850  were  lost  in  1842  ;  1.610  in  1853 ;  2,120  in  1854 ;  1,982 
in  1855  ;  and  2,124  in  1856.  The  month  of  Deceml)er  continues  to  furnish  the 
greatest  amount  of  accidents,  (303  out  of  2,124  in  1856  ;)  then  follows  January, 
?289;)  then  November,  (221;)  finally  October  and  February,  (219  and  192;) 
Jane  is  the  month  least  unfavorable  to  navigation.  The  number  of  vessels  lost 
without  ever  been  heard  of  happily  diminishes.  In  1851,  253  vessels  were  lost 
in  that  manner  ;  in  1855,  only  138  ;  and  in  1856,  only  115  figure  in  this  list. 
But  this  only  is  still  sadly  extensive ;  for  calculating  12  men  to  a  vessel,  it  repre- 
sents 1,380  sailors  who  in  a  single  year  have  paid  for  the  prosperity  of  commer- 
cial relations.  Of  the  115  vessels  thus  lost  in  1856,  our  navy  figures  for  15,  and 
England  for  42,  and  to  the  total  must  be  added  63  vessels  burnt  at  sea.  But 
what  is  really  alarming  is  the  increase  of  collisions  at  sea.  The  extension  of 
■team  conduces  to  this  result.  In  1845,  only  594  collisions,  producing  66  losses, 
took  place ;  in  1855,  there  were  743,  with  69  losses ;  and  in  1856, 908  collisions, 
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with  91  losses.  The  number  of  these  accidents  entirely  dne  to  the  want  of  cw- 
lion,  and  of  which  the  sea  is  innocent,  has,  therefore,  nearly  doubled  within  the  last 
12  years.  In  that  period,  no  less  than  7,916  collisions,  with  763  total  losses  bare 
taken  place.  This  figure  is  thus  made  up : — Collisions  between  steamers  and 
Bteainers,  28  losses  ;  between  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  45 ;  between  sailiDg 
Tcssels  and  steamers,  90  ;  between  sailing  vessels  and  sailing  vessels,  545 ;  caaa 
where  both  vessels  sank,  55  :  total,  763  losses.  Our  mercantile  navy  lost  in 
1856.  by  storms,  collisioLS,  fires,  etc.,  85  deep-sea  vessels,  and  358  coasters,  of 
which  18  sank  in  collisions.  Consequently  a  French  vessel  is  lost  every  21  hoars, 
or  on  an  average,  six  vessels  every  five  days. 
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INVESTMENTS  IN  RAILROADS,  AND  INCOME  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  &  Transportation  Company,  by  Johh 
P.  Jackson,  Esq.,  the  able  and  efficient  Vice-President  and  Superintendent,  has 
more  than  a  local  interest,  as  it  discusses  several  matters  of  great  practical  xor 
portancc,  with  the  advantages  of  a  richer  experience  than  most  roads  afford    Wd 
have  space  for  a  few  extracts  touching  the  nature  of  investments  in  railroadi 
generally,  and  income  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  for  the  last  25  years : — 

INCOME    FROM   THE    NEW   JERSEY   RAILROAD. 

Several  years  were  employed  in  construction  before  the  work  conld  be  mad^ 
available,  tliough  in  our  case,  having  no  other  competition  than  the  stages  on  thi^ 
old  turnpikes  and  the  steamboats  by  their  circuitous  route,  we  were  enabled 
several  years  before  the  completion  of  our  road,  by  the  use  of  horse-power  ovo^ 
Ber*jen  Hill,  to  make  our  road  partially  productive.  Some  income  was  therefor^ 
received  comparatively  early,  though  nothing  was  received  by  stockholders  fo^ 
the  first  three  years,  and  in  eleven  years  but  three  per  cent  per  annum ;  afte^ 
which  the  dividends  gradually  advanced,  until  now  they  are  semi-annually  fi?i* 
per  cent.  The  following  table  of  all  the  dividends,  computed  with  reference  tffli 
the  first  investment,  shows  the  income  per  annum  from  the  commencement  of 
company  to  the  present  period,  viz. : — 

TABLE   SHnwiNO  TUI  TOTAL   DIVIDENDS   OF  THE   NEW  JBR8ET   RAILROAD,  FROM  TBAB 
TEAR,   AND  THE  AVERAGE   PER   CENT  PER  ANNOIC   FEOM    1832   TO    1867. 


Years. 

First    ii  years 

First  1 1  years. 

First  1 2  years 

First  1 3  years 

First  14  years 

First  16  years 

First  16  years 

First  17  }  ears 

First  18  years 

First  19  years 

First  20  years 

First  21  years 

First  22  years 

First  28  years 

First  24  yenrs 

First  26  years 

Add  extra  dividends 

In  th«  whole  26  yeam. . . . 


M 


li 


Whole  Income 
on  each  $100. 
No  iocume. 
$33  on  each  $100. 
89 
46 

68i 

66 

74 

82 

91 
101 
111 
121 
131 
141 
161 

20 


<f 


t< 


Average  diridead 
per  annum. 
None. 

8  per  eent  per  aonn 
8i  ** 

8  6  18         « 
8  9-14         « 
8  1314 
4  2  16 

6  17  « 

10-18 

16-19 

1-20 

6-21 

11-22 

16-28 

21-26 


4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6  1-26 


II 


$171 


6  21-26 
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n  7  per  cent  per  annnm  for  25  years.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  gndi 
"esent  stockholders  who  purchased  daring  the  long  period  when  the  stock 
ir  par,  rating  from  65  and  60  to  70  and  80,  have  received  a  larger  income, 
raen  more  favored  by  making  their  investment  after  the  early  difficulties 
1  surmounted. 


RAILROAD  IROI  II  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

illowing  tables  and  statements  were  prepared  by  United  States  Senator 
of  Pennsylvania : — 


Tons  produc- 
ed Id  the 

Consumption,  on  the 

basis  of  lUO  tons  per 

U.  States. 

mile  of  new  rood. 

Deficit 

100.000 

264.900     2,649  mU. 

164,900 

110,000 

278,600     2,786  '^ 

168,600 

126,000 

200,100     2,001   " 

76,100 

160,000 

848,000     8,480   •« 

198,000 

Imported  rails 

Annual 

reported  by 

stock  of 

Treas'y  Department 

rail-iron. 

100,000 

298,996 

898,996 

110,000 

288,866 

898,866 

126,000 

127,916 

262,915 

160,000 

166,996 

806,995 

Stock  (surplos) 

Consumption. 

Annual  stock. 

on  hand. 

264,900 

398,996 

184,096 

278.600 

898,866 

126.266 

200,100 

262,916 

62,816 

848,000 

806,996 

•  •  •  •  • 

bllowing  table  exhibits  the  points  at  which 
ited  States,  and  the  quantity  manufactured 
g  years: — 

4Mtoii,  Mass tons. 

.Y 

,K.J 

r,  Daoville,  Pa. 

k  Ready,  Danville,  Pa 

aona,  Scranton,  Pa.. 

80  miles  above  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

rbor,  on  the  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

to,  at  PotUville,  Pa. . . : 

U,  on  the  Schuylkill,  Pa 

k,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Beod,  above  Pittsburg,  Pa 

Pa 

iavage,  Cumberland,  Md 

t,  Wheeling,  Va 

fUm,  Wheeling,  Va 

T,  Richmond,  Va. 

«th,  O 

id,0 

Mich   

oo,Ky 


railroad  iron  is  now  made  in 
by  each  establishmeot  in  the 


18§4. 

18S$. 

18S5. 

16,000 

16,000 

16,000 

4.000 

10,000 

18,000 

10,000 

10.000 

16,000 

16,000 

19,000 

22,000 

4,600 

6,000 

6,000 

10,982 

18,000 

16,000 

13,688 

14,600 

16,000 

10,176 

10,607 
600 

10,600 

1,676 

1.700 

600 

1,806 

11,000 

8,000 

8,700 

600 

2.000 

8,800 

•  •  •  ••■ 

1,000 

7,000 

7,600 

12.000 

7,000 

9,000 

9,000 

4,600 

6,000 

8,000 

600 

•  •  • ... 

1,600 

2,600 

•  ••••• 

i,'6'o6 

•  •.••. 

•  •  •  ••• 

*  •  • ... 

1,600 

niUs  at  Cleveland  and  Detroit  have  lately  gone  into  operation,  and  are 

be  of  a  capacity  equal  to  10  or  12,000  tons  per  annum.    Several  other 

)ttld  have  been  established  at  more  distant  western  points,  where  they  are 

needed,  as  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  had  sulficient  confidence  been  felt 
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^  Deficiency  of  37,005. 
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in  the  stability  of  the  present  legislation.  Three  rolling  mills  at  Si  Louis,  of 
capacity  respectively  of  6,  3,  and  1,000  tons,  would  have  been  provided  with 
apparatus  for  rolling  rails,  but  for  the  same  apprehension. 

The  production  of  railroad  iron  in  Great  Britain  is  about  four  times  thit  of 
the  United  States.  The  total  iron  production  of  that  country  per  annum  amooDti 
to  about  three  million  tons,  and  the  production  of  the  United  States  to  aboat 
one  million.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  8,480  miles  of  railroad,  and  the 
United  SUtes  21,690  miles. 

> 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAILROAD  DIFIDEHim. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  that  careful  statist,  Geobge  A.  FoxcRAn, 
(originally  for  the  Boston  Courier,)  exhibits  the  percentage  of  dividends  paid  by 
seventeen  railroads  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  total  cost 
of  said  roads  at  the*beginning  of  each  year.  January  1, 1852,  the  roads  named 
cost  $43,731,400 ;  January  1,  1857,  ^7,852,000 ;  increase,  $4,120,600.  The 
n^t  earnings  of  these  roads  in  1851,  were  $2,929,800 ;  in  1856,  $3,532,600;  in- 
crease, $602,800  :— 

ANNUAL  PXROENTAGX  OF  DIVIDENDS. 

ATenct 

When  Div.,  Dir.,  Dir.,  DIt.,  DIt^  katfttf 

Bailroads.  opened.  CapiUL  1852.  1858.  1854.  1855.  18S&  Jttxk 

Boston  dl(  Providence...  1836  $3,160,000  6  6|      6^  0  5|  4.1 

Boston  <fe  Worcester .. .  1886  4,500,000  7  7        7        6  7  6.8 

Boston  <fe  LoweU 1836  1,880,000  7i  6  6  8  5  5.6 

Taunton  Branch 1836  260,000  8  8  8  8  8  8 

Nashua  <&  Lowell 1888  600,000  8  8  8  6  7i  7.5 

Norwich  <&  Worcester. .  1889  2,825,000  4^  4  6  2^  2  8.8 

New  Bedford  <fc  Taunton  1840  600,000  8  7  7  6  6  6.8 

Western 1841  6.160,000  7^  6^  7  7  7i  7.1 

Eastern 1841  4,160,000  7i  6  7  0  0  4.1 

Boston  <&  Maine 1848  4,166,700  7  7i  8  7  6  7.1 

Fitchburg 1846  8,640,000  6  6  6  0  0  8.6 

Old  Colony  A  Fall  Riv'r  8,800.000  ..866 

Connecticut  Rirer 1847  1,760,000  6  4  4i  6  4  4Ji 

Proyidence  <fe  Worcest'r  1847  1,650.000  8  6  7  8  7  6.2 

CapeCod  1848  600,000  2i  4  8  8  0  8.6 

Worcester  i&Nashaa...  1848  2,100.000  41  6  2^  2  4  8.6 

Lowell  <fe  Lawrence .. .  1848  800,000  4  6  6  4  4  4.8 


006T. 


1862 148,781,400 

1 868 48,767,700 

1864. 44,786,600 


1866 $46,761,40^ 

1866 47,660.60^ 


The  Old  Colony  and  Fall  River  Railroads  were  united  in  one  corporation  h 
1854.    The  Norwich  &  Worcester  dividends  are  on  preferred  stock ;  those 
elared  in  1855-6  were  payable  in  bonds.    The  dividend  of  the  Cape  Cod,  in  185£i^ 
was  payable  in  stock.    The  Worcester  &  Nashua  is  preferred  stock. 

BRITISH  RAILWAY  TRAFnC. 

A  Parliamentary  retam,  just  issued,  shows  that  71,091,075  paasengerB  were 
conveyed  on  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  half-year  ending  the 
31st  of  December,  1856.  Of  these  9,225,622  were  first-class,  21,499,919  second- 
class,  12,285,115  third-class,  and  28,080,347  Parliamentary.  The  total  numbei|of 
passengers  conveyed  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1855,  was  66,765,431,  of 
which  23,148,372  were  Parliamentary,  showing,  as  in  former  years,  a  great  io- 
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in  this  class,  'the  holders  of  se&son  tickets,  increased  from  14,553,  in  the 
ilf-jear  ending  December,  1855,  to  17,487  in  the  half-year  ending  December, 
356.  The  receipts  for  firstrclass  passengers  amounted  to  £1,659,912,  for  the 
«ond-clas8,  to  £1,897,991 ;  for  the  third-class,  to  £491,633 ;  for  the  Parlia- 
lentary  class,  to  £1,497,246,  and  for  holders  of  season  or  periodical  tickets,  to 
101,472,  making,  together  with  £3,583  excess  fares,  £5,661,839  for  passengers. 
"he  total  receipts  for  passengers'  luggage,  parcels,  carriages,  horses,  and  dogs, 
mounted  to  £438,579  ;  for  mails,  to  £205,488  ;  for  merchandise,  to  £3,897,574  ; 
ocd,  to  £1,029,301 ;  other  minerals,  to  £272.567  ;  cattle,  to  £92,292  ;  sheep,  to 
^6,911 ;  pigs,  to  £17,727 ;  making  the  receipts  for  general  merchandise, 
ninerals,  and  live  stock,  £6,087,873,  and  the  grand  total  £12,383,741,  from  all 
onrces  of  traffic  on  8,708  miles  of  railway,  against  £11,613,550,  on  8,296  miles 
il  railway  at  the  corresponding  period  of  1855,  showing  an  increase  of  £770,191, 
Deluding  £487,930,  the  increase  on  general  merchandise,  mineral,  and  life  stock 
;raffic.  The  total  receipts  on  6,447  miles  in  England  and  Wales,  amounted  to 
£10,530,035  for  the  half-year  ending  3l8t  of  December,  1856,  against  £9,912,975 
m  6,217  miles,  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1855,  showing  an  increase  of 
£617,060,  including  £414,567  for  goods,  minerals,  and  live  stock ;  the  total  re- 
ceipts on  1,203  miles  in  Scotland,  amounted  to  £1,251,121  against  £1,146,540 
on.  1,091  miles  in  same  period  of  1855,  showing  an  increase  of  £104,581  Including 
£55,404,  the  increase  on  merchandise  and  mineral,  and  live  stock  traffic ;  the 
total  receipts  on  1,057  miles  of  railway  in  Ireland,  amounted  to  £602,584,  against 
£554,034  on  988  miles  in  same  period  of  1855,  showing  an  increase  of  £48,550, 
ioclnding  £17,958,  the  increase  on  mefrchandise,  minerals,  and  live  stock.  Of  the 
71,091,075  passengers  conveyed  on  railways  in  the  United  Kindom,  59,168,188 
fere  conveyed  on  railways  in  England  and  Wales,  7,484,239  on  railways  in  Scot- 
lod,  and  4,438,647  on  railways  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  passenger  trains  in 
be  United  Kingdom  during  the  half-year,  was  946,664,  and  of  miles  traveled  by 
3em,  21,522,329 ;  the  number  of  goods  trains  was  527,568,  and  miles  traveled 
J  them,  15,846,942.  The  number  of  passenger  trains  in  Scotland,  was  107,159, 
ad  the  number  of  miles  traveled^by  them,  2,0P6,240  ;  and  goods  trains  74,630, 
Bd  of  miles  traveled,  2,186,745.  The  number  of  passenger  trains  in  Ireland, 
ras  68,664,  and  of  miles  traveled  by  them,  1,667,098  ;  and  the  number  of  goods 
rainB,  11,351,  and  of  miles  traveled  by  them  548,451. 

THE  STATE  CREDIT  OF  TENNESSEE  TO  RAILROADS. 

It  is  the  policy  of  Tennessee  to  loan  her  State  credit,  in  the  shape  of  bonds,  to 
those  roads  which  deserve  it  by  their  locality  or  good  management.  So  far  it 
has  been  attended  with  signal  success.  Her  entire  debt  on  this  account  is  about 
98,265,000,  for  which  she  holds  a  lien  on  the  iron  and  equipments.  The  principal 
Toads  are  as  follows : — 

The  Nashville  <&  Chattanooga,  161  miles  long,  has. 91,600,000 

East  Tennessee  <b  Georgia,       1 10        **         "      1,321,000 

Memphis  and  Charleston,         809        **         "      1,100,000 

MiflsiasippiOentldlE  Tennessee,  231        •*         **      644,000 

The  East  Tennessee  &  Virginia,  now  approaching  completion,  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Tennessee  &  Alabama,  and  other  roads,  all  in  pro- 
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gress,  absorb  the  balance  of  the  above  amonnt,  which  will  be  increased  bj  addi- 
tional loans  as  reqaired.    The  first  named  company  has  jost  declared  a  divideod  ^ 
of  three  per  cent,  after  paying  the  interest  on  its  loan  from  the  State,  its  expenses^^ 
and  reserving  a  sinking  fund.    The  general  management  of  the  Tennessee  road,^ 
appears  to  be  economical  and  sound,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  State  in  helping  tbei 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  her  taxable  property,  within  the 
year,  is  nearly  forty  million  dollars. 


SIX  MONTHS  OF  STEAMBOAT  AND  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  IN  1857. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  July  11, 1857,  publishes  a  list  of  the  most  seriow 
railroad  accidents  (excepting  those  resulting  from  the  carelessness  of  psssen^ei^j 
which  have  occurred  in  the  United  States,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year : — 

Killed.  Woonddd. 

JaD*y    7 — CoDDecticut  River,  collision 1  4 

**      16— Erie  Railroad,  bad  rail 2  10 

«      17— Erie  Railroad,  bad  rail 1  80 

«      19— New  York  Central,  bad  raiL 2  16 

FeVy  18 — Penney Ivania  Railroad 8 

**      17— South  Shore,  defective  rail 2  6 

"      27 — Nashville  and  Chattanooga  bridge. 4 

Marli  12 — Pennsylvania,  collision. 6  6 

**      17— New  Albany  <&  Salem 8  1 

**      28— Illinois  Central 4  8 

**      28 — Charleston  <&  Columbia.. 2 

April    6 — Columbia  (Pa.)  Railroad,  collision 1  1 

**        9 — Michigan  Southern 2 

**      27— Chicago  and  Alton , 1  1 

**      28 — Michigan  Southern 6  6 

May     23 — Nashville  A  Chattanooga,  break.. 1  8 

June     2 — Erie,  otf  the  track 1  8 


Total 40  99 

STEAMBOAT  ACCIDENTS. 

• 

While  the  inland  waters  of  the  United  States  have  been  comparatively  exempt 

from  steamboat  accidents  during  the  last  six  months,  the  burning  of  the  steamship 

Louisiana,  on  the  Slst  of  May,  in  Galveston  Bay,  and  the  destruction  by  fire  of 

the  steamer  Montreal,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Hiver,  have  involved  the  loss  of  maoy 

lives : — 

KUled.  WonnM 

Mar'b  26 — Steamboat  Sultana  burnt  on  Mississippi 2 

**      26 — Forest  Rose,  exploded  near  Napoleon,  Ark- 6  16 

"      81— Steamer  White  Bluff,  at  Cairo. 1  1 

April  21 — Propeller  Faony  Gardner,  exploded  on  the  Delaware 

^  Raritan  Canal 6  S 

"      26 — Steamboat  Rainbow,  collision  on  Ohio 6 

May     81 — Steamship  Louisiana,  burnt  on  Qalveston  Bay 61  20 

Total 80  40 

To  the  above  might  be  added  the  screw  steamer  Tempest,  built  in  Glasgow, 
which  left  this  port  with  about  forty  men  on  board,  comprising  the  officers  and 
crew,  and  was  never  after  heard  from. 
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Toronto  Globe,  of  Jaly  16,  ld57,  in  an  article  on  the  railwajs  of  Canada, 
list  of  the  lines  in  operation,  as  follows : — 

MileB. 
BnmtfordtfcGoderich...        110 

I A  Peterbora 29 

ain  <&  St  Lawrence 47 

3ntario 26 

iTettem 804 

rrunk 846 

A  Port  Stanley 22 

Total  runoing 1,668 

following  is  a  list  of  the  roads  now  bnilding : — 


Montreal  A  Lacfaine. 

Montreal  <b  New  York  . .  • 
Ontario,  Simcoe  <&  Haron . 

Ottawa  A  Prescott 

Port  Hope  A  Lindsay. . . . 
Port  Dalhonaie  A  Thorold 


MUm. 

4 
68 
94 
62 
48 

4 


Brantford  A  Goderkh,  ex- 

»o 

Testeni,  extension 

Pnink,  extensions 


MUes. 

44 
66 

160  I 


Port  Dalhousie  A  Thorold,  exten. 
Brockyille  A  Ottawa 


Total  boUding. 


Miles. 
20 
76 

844 
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SONG    OF    THE    AVVIL. 


BT  OVRTIS  GUILD. 


then,  in  tune  to  the  blows  we  deal, 
"ge  bright  blades  from  the  writhing  steel, 
warrior  shall  of  the  blacksmith  think, 
bears  the  anvil's  iron  clink. 
>  the  sledge  with  a  hearty  swing, 
honest  song  of  labor  sing, 
e  clank  of  oar  anvib  firm,  shxill  be 
t  smith's  chime  for  Liberty. 

rthy  smiths  with  arms  so  brown, 
ng  the  great  sledge  np  and  down— 
uta  are  true,  their  blows  are  stoat, 
ke  the  sparkles  dance  about ; 
lades  they  forse  for  the  true  and  brare, 
)r  a  bond  to  bind  the  slave, 
dtoms  of  their  song  shall  be, 
rothera,  strike  for  Liberty  I 

■oand  of  the  mnrkv  forge's  roar, 
flash  of  the  red  ancl  gleaming  orOi 
.  with  lighter  hearts,  than  we 
X  to  freedom's  melody  ? 


The  reaper's  hook  and  the  warrior's  brand 
We  have  fashioned  oft  with  a  skillful  hand. 
When  the  sound  of  labor's  music  rang 
In  the  heavy  anvils  iron  clang. 

The  plowshare  broad,  and  the  sickle  bright, 
And  the  gleaming  spear  for  flreedom's  fight. 
Stout  weapons  for  tne  true  and  brave, 
Bat  never  a  shackle  for  the  slave. 
Bo,  brothers,  with  a  hearty  swing, 
Let  the  sound  of  our  hcavv  hammers  ring- 
May  the  music  of  our  anvils  be 
A  cneering  chime  for  Liberty. 

Long  may  the  sound  In  labor's  van 
Be  tne  hammer  of  the  artisan. 
And  the  son  of  labor  longs  to  see 
Each  arm  that  wioUb  the  hammer,  f^ee. 
When  the  banner  borne  in  freedom's  wars, 
(Our  country's  glorious  stripes  and  stars,) 
Dimmed  by  no  stain,  shall  ne'er  be  furled. 
Bat  float  for  freedom  round  the  world. 


MAJf 6ANE8E  I  A  IBW  APPUCATION  OF  IT. 

n'ding  to  the  London  Mining  Journal,  from  which  the  statements  in  this 
lire  derived,  Mr.  Bninner  has  commnnicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
le  resalts  of  some  experiments  he  has  made  relative  to  the  reduction  of  the 
manganese  to  the  state  of  metal.  Interest  in  the  subject  is  increased  by 
9Dt  discovery  of  the  new  metal,  aluminium,  the  combination  of  which  with 
letals  having  given  these  matters  quite  a  new  character,  and  manganese 
reafter  contribute  to  increase  the  circle  of  these  new  metals.  The  process 
iBolt  are  thus  described: — ^The  reduction  of  the  ores  of  manganese 
aly  18  eflfected  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  alominiom.    Half  fill  an 
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earthern  crucible  with  alternate  layers  of  flnor-spar,  soda,  and  ore  of  manganese, 
in  thin  layers  of  from  1-lOth  to  2-lOths  inch,  by  taking  two  portions  of  floor- 
spar  to  one  portion  of  soda,  then  press  down  the  mixture  with  a  pestk,  80  as  to 
leave  as  little  interstices  as  possible  ;  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  dry  common  salt, 
about  half  tHe  quantity  of  the  mixture,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  layer  of  floor- 
spar,  broken  in  pieces  the  size  of  a  pea.    This  last  substance  serves  to  prevent  the 
mixture  from  being  forced  out  of  the  crucible  by  the  rather  violent  eflfect  of  the 
reaction.    The  crucible,  thus  charged  and  furnished  with  its  cover,  is  placed  in  a 
blast  or  reverberatory  furnace.    The  heat  at  first  must  be  very  low,  gradaally  in- 
creasing to  a  bright  red  heat.    Long  before  the  incandescence  of  the  crucible  the 
reduction  takes  place.    A  hissing  noise  proceeding  from  the  center  of  the  mass, 
and  a  yellow  flame  issuing  from  the  crucible,  indicates  a  favorable  proceeding. 
This  done,  keep  the  fire  up  until  it  becomes  red  hot    A  quarter  of  an  hoar  will 
accomplish  the  reduction.    The  apparatus  is  allowed  to  cool,  by  closing  ap  all 
openings  in  the  furnace.    To  obtain  the  produce,  break  the  crucible,  and  the 
metal  will  be  found  reduced  in  the  shape  of  a  single  button  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible.    The  quantity  of  metal  is  not  obtained  by  the  first  fire,  as  shown  by 
theory.    The  analysis  of  fluorine  has  for  its  composition  the  formula  Mn  Fl,  from 
which  (taking  the  figures  of  Regnault)  100  portions  of  sodium  ought  to  dissolve 
203.5  portions  of  fluorine  to  form  183.5  portions  of  fluoride  of  sodium,  and  furnish 
120  parts  of  manganese.    With  a  little  more  than  the  half  of  these  proportions 
the  operation  ought  to  be  satisfied.    It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  metal  is  not 
quite  melted  :  in  that  case  the  contents  of  the  crucible  must  be  pounded  in  a 
steel  jnortar  into  small  pieces,  and  then  undergo  a  second  fusion,  by  covering  it 
with  dry  common  salt,  or  dry  potassa,  mixed  with  a  tenth  of  nitrate  of  potash. 
Then,  by  the  same  process,  the  several  small  particles  are  united  into  one  button. 

Experience  teaches  that  borax  must  not  be  used  as  a  flux  in  the  process,  the 
metal  evidently  becoming  impaired  by  its  use.'    Manganese  thus  prepared  pos- 
sesses qualities  essentially  opposite  to  those  conunonly  attributed  to  it     Its  color 
is  that  of  cast-iron ;  it  is  brittle,  and  in  no  way  resists  the  action  of  the  hammer, 
or  other  mechanical  forces.    It  is  very  hard,  and  proof  against  a  steel  file,  destroy- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  the  hardest  steel  instrument    It  is  capable  of  taking  the 
most  perfect  polish.    It  does  not  change  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  more  than 
usually  damp.    It  has  been  preserved  in  polished  samples  during  two  months  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a   laboratory,  surcharged  at  all  times  with  various  damp 
vapours,  without  the  polish  having  in  any  way  sufifered  by  it      Heated  on  a  <« 
sheet  of  platina,  it  assumes  very  nearly  the  same  hues  as  steel  before  attaining  a^ 
brown  color,  by  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  oxide.     The  specific  gravity^ 
Varies  in  diflerent  samples  between  7.138  and  7.206. 

It  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet  either  when  in  a  state  of  powder  or  metal- 
Acids  affect  it  considerably.    In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  gives,  when  cool^i 
but  a  feeble  issue  of  gas,  which  seems  to  be  hydrogen  proceeding  from  the 
contained  in  the  acid.    Heated  with  the  same  acid,  it  produces  sulphuric  acid  ai 
dissolves.  Weak  sulphuric  acid  easily  dissolves  it  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Nil 
acid  dissolves  it  rapidly.    The  same  with  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  very  mneii 
diluted  with  water ;  the  same  with  acetic  acid. 

Undoubtedly  manganese  thus  prepared  will  be  applied  to  useful  purpoees.    Tbe 
hardness  of  the  metal  renders  it  suitable  for  mechaiucal  parpoeeSi    Ad  ai^gukr 
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ieoe  of  the  metal  may  advantagcoasly  be  used  in  lieu  of  a  diamond  to  cat  glaflii 
nd  even  to  work  steel  and  other  metals.  Engravers  will  be  able  to  profit  by  the 
me  of  it.  The  polish  it  is  capable  of  taking  renders  it  applicable  for  the  mirrors 
if  optical  initmments.  Although  it  cannot  be  wrought,  it  maybe  cast  into 
noalda  as  easily  as  castriron ;  in  fine,  the  alloys  of  this  metal  may  easily  be  made 
we  of.  It  would  merit  the  attention  of  steel  manufacturers,  as  it  is  known  that 
Jl  ^ood  steels  contain  certain  quantities  of  manganese.  It  was  even  considered 
ndiapensable  during  some  time  to  add  cement  powder  matter,  containing  the 
>re8  of  this  metal,  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  The  valuable  variety  of  steel 
known  by  the  name  of  "  wootz"  probably  owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  addition. 
Skill  and  industry  will  decide  many  uses  to  which  this  now  available  metal  may 
be  used  in  the  arts  and  science. 


THE  COAL  WEALTH  OF  WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 

No  State  in  the  Union  is  richer  in  its  mineral  and  other  resources ;  and  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  they  will  be  more  fully  and  profitably  developed.  The 
ooal  fields  of  Western  Virginia,  it  is  stated,  are  two  hundred  miles  long  by  one 
hundred  wide,  giving  a  working  area  of  twenty  thousand  square  miles.  At  the 
fidls  of  the  Kanawha,  the  coal  seams  in  the  mountain  aggregate  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  thickness.    The  Kanawha  Star  says : — 

It  is  not  believed,  that  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  coal  in  the  mountains 
about  the  falls  of  Kanawha  are  any  better,  if  as  good,  as  several  of  the  other  lo- 
calities named.      Indeed,  the  Elk  cannel  coal  has  long  been  acknowledged  as 
SQperior  to  any,  and  the  Coal  River  next  to  it    Taking  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  as  the  thickness  which  has  been  found  to  exist,  (and  much  more  may  be  dis 
covered  where  none  is  now  known,)  and  twenty  thousand  square  miles  as  the  area 
of  this  Western  Virginia  coal  field,  and  taking  a  square  foot  in  the  bank  as  equiv- 
alent to  a  bushel  of  coal  after  being  mined,  we  have  66,908,160,000,000  bushels 
of  coal,  which,  at  two  cents  a  bushel,  amounts  to  $1,338,163,200,000.     But,  to 
tYoid  even  the  appearance  of  extravagance,  let  the  estimate  be  made  at  only  one- 
half  the   quantity   actually   measured   in   the   Kanawha  hills,  and   we   have 
1669,081,600,000  for  the  value  of  these  coal  fields,  without  including  the  value  of 
Que  sor&ce  as  land  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes. 

REDUCTIOV  OF  IROflT  ORES. 

According  to  the  Mining  Jf/umalt  Mr.  Knowles'  process  for  the  reduction  of 
Iron  ores,  consists  in  heating  pure  ores  in  retorts,  and  passing  into  them  carbo- 
liydrogen  from  the  coking  of  bituminous  coal,  or  carbonic  oxyde  from  the  combus- 
tion of  coals.  The  ore,  when  reduced,  is  transferred  to  and  worked  in  puddling 
Ikmaees.  If  steel  be  the  object,  the  iron  is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  retorts  a 
longer  time.  Sterling's  processes  for  the  conversion  of  cast  into  bar  iron  are  very 
ingenious.  To  a  given  weight  of  cast  iron,  about  one-twentieth  to  one-fifth  as 
■uich  scrap  iron  is  added  most  convenient!)  by  putting  the  scrap  iron  into  the 
hollows,  which  it  is  designed  to  fill  by  cast  iron  run  directly  from  a  blast  furnace, 
the  pigs  are  then  puddled  as  usual,  taking  care  that  the  whole  be  thoroughly 
■dted.    The  conversion  of  cast  iron  into  steel  is  desirable,  if  it  can  be  effected 

bpidly  and  economically ;  for  articles  might  be  cast  directly  from  a  blast  fur- 
or cupola,  and  then  steeled  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  without  altering  its 
iana,  inasmuch  as  only  a  small  quantity  of  carbon,  a  small  percentage  of  the 
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weight,  is  required  to  be  removed.  For  a  large  number  of  porpoaes,  tlua  steeiing 
need  not  proceed  to  a  great  depth,  especially  where  toughness  of  body  ib  not  a 
requisite.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  effect  this  decarbonization  of  cast  iron 
by  burning  off  a  part  of  the  carbon  in  it,  since  it  is  known  that  the  intermediate 
qualities  of  steel  between  bar  and  cast  iron  are  due  to  its  intermediate  state  of 
carbonization.  

STATISTICS  OF  THE  IR05  MANUFACTURE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIV. 

The  following  results,  (which  we  condense  from  the  London  Mining  JounuJ, 
the  best  authority  in  England  in  such  matters,)  have  been  collected  from  various 
authorities,  including  Marshall's  ^tatistics^  Porters*s  Progress  of  the  Naiiohy  Ke- 
tarns  from  the  Iron  Districts  and  from  the  Custom-house  to  Parliament,  showing 
at  different  periods,  from  1788  to  1857,  the  prodigious  wealth  created  for  the 
British  empire,  out  of  materials  abundant,  and  otherwise  useless,  by  the  inventions 
of  Henry  Cort : — 

IKON   MANUFACJTURB.  ^ 

1.  The  total  make  of  pig  iron  annually  with  pit  coal,  from  1788  to  1856,  is 
more  than  60,000,000  tons, 

2.  The  total  make  of  rolled  and  other  forms  of  wrought-iron,  allowing  for  waste, 
is  30,000,000  tons,  and  the  saviD^^  to  the  country,  at  £30  per  ton,  the  average 
price  previously  paid  for  foreign  iron,  is  £900,000,000. 

3.  The  total  saving  by  railway  conveyance  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephen- 
son,  to  be  now  progressing  at  the  rate  of  £40,000,000  annually,  and  the  aggregate 
saving  for  the  last  twenty -seven  years  may  be  estimated  at  £300,000,000,  being 
more  than  the  whole  cost  of  the  railways  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stephenson. 

4.  The  total  quantity  and  value  o<'  British  iron  of  ail  sorts  and  steel  exported, 
from  1792  to  May  31, 1857,  is  not  less  than  16,987167  tons,  and  ihe  value  re- 
ceived from  foreign  countries,  £179.975,345  sterling. 

6.  The  total  value  of  hardware  and  cutlery  exported,  from  1805  to  1857,  at 
different  periods,  is  £85,394,864  sterling. 

6.  The  total  value  of  machinery,  steam-engines,  &c.,  exported,  from  1822,  to 
1857,  is  £25,192,555  sterling. 

7.  The  total  general  amount  saved  by  increased  export,  received  from  foreign 
countries,  is  £290,562,764  sterling. 

8.  The  total  amount  saved  by  decreased  import,  from  1792  to  1857,  being  so 
much  less  paid  to  foreign  countries  for  bar-iron,  is  £33,778,540. 

GENERAL   SUMMARY. 

* 

The  amount  saved  by  30.000,000  tons  of  bar  and  other  forms  of  wrought-iron, 
made  out  of  materials  abundant,  and  otherwise  useless,  and  by  the  employment 
of  600,000  of  the  working  classes  for  three  or  four  generations,  £900,000,000 ; 
total  amount  saved  by  railway  conveyance,  £300,000,000  ;  total,  £1,200,000,000 

The  total  saving  now  addmg  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  not  less  than 
£100,000,000  annually. 

DIFFERENCR   OP   EXPORT   AND   IMPORT. 

Total  amount  saved  by  increased  export,  £290,662,764  ;  total  amount  saved 
by  decreased  import,  £33,778,540. 

The  total  number  of  puddling,  balling,  and  healing  furnaces,  patented  by  Henry 
Cort  and  now  in  use  in  Great  Britain,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Truran,  late  engineer 
at  the  Cyfartha  and  Dowlais  Ironworks,  to  be  8,200,  while  the  grooved  rollers, 
also  patented  by  Henry  Cort  in  1783,  are  now  used  by  this  and  all  other  nations 
for  making  bar  and  other  forms  of  wrought-iron,  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  for  1, 
in  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  number  of  hands,  as  compared  with  the  forge 
hammer.  The  total  number  of  furnaces  patented  by  Henry  Cort  in  1783  and 
1784,  and  now  used  for  making  iron  in  this  and  all  other  countries,  is  not  leas 
than  16,000. 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES  Off  AV  IMPROVED  PLAV. 

JL  foreign  iDyentioo  for  the  improved  mannfacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  consists 
D  forming  the  under  sole  and  seat  of  the  heel  in  one  piece,  and  in  so  forming  the 
leel  that  it  may  be  easily  adjusted  in  the  seat,  while  from  the  construction  and 
Itting  thereof  it  may  be  readily  removed,  repaired,  and  refitted,  or  a  new  one 
labstitnted  in  lieu  thereof.  Where  desired,  passages  or  grooves  are  formed  in 
lie  inner  top  surface,  which  communicate  with  the  atmosphere,  and  through  per- 
orations in  the  inner  sole,  with  the  foot ;  there  is  stamped,  or  otherwise  formed 
xom  leather,  gutta-percha,  or  suitable  material  for  the  undeivsole  of  boots 
ind  other  like  articles,  a  piece  which  forms  the  sole,  waist,  and  seat  of  the  heel. 
The  seat  is  hollowed  in  the  center,  and  is  formed  on  the  inside  with  a  sunk  flange 
or  rim  for  the  reception  of  the  heel,  which  is  constructed  as  follows : — a  circular 
metal  disc,  with  a  collar  screw  threaded  on  the  outside,  is  made ;  this  collar  hangs 
down  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  disc,  and  the  space  between  the  out- 
side of  the  collar  and  the  outer  and  under  edge  of  the  disc,  forms  a  rim  which 
rests  npon,  and  is  free  to  turn  round,  in  the  flange  on  the  inside  of  the  heel  seat ; 

there  is  next  screwed  on  a  leather  or  other  suitable  heel-piece,  over  the  screw 
thread  on  the  collar,  and  secured  by  a  pin  which  passes  through  the  leather  and 

eollar.    On  letting  out  this  pin,  the  leather  or  other  piece,  can  be  removed  from 

the  metal  collar,  and  a  fresh  one  screwed  on. 

IMPROFEMEIVT  15  MA1IUFACTURI50  CAST  STEEL. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  a  method  of  making  cast  steel,  for  which  a 
patent  has  been  recently  granted  to  G.  Brown,  of  Swinton,  England,  and  described 
in  the  last  (October)  number  of  Newton's  London  Magazine : — 

"  The  patentee  puts  into  a  common  melting  pot  charcoal  bar-iron,  clipped  in 
Pieces,  or  about  one-and-a-half  inches  long,  and  adds  thereto  good  charcoal  pig- 
fron,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part,  more  or  less,  by  weight  of  pig-iron,  to  three 
I)arts,  more  or  less,  of  the  clipped  bar-iron.    This  combination  or  metals  is  melted 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  run  into  ingot  molds.     By  this  process  cast-steel  is 
obtained,  suitable  for  any  purpose  to  which  cast  steel,  made  on  the  old  plan,  can 
he  applied, — the  various  qualities  of  steel  required,  being  obtained  by  slightly 
Varying  the  proportions  of  the  bar  and  pig-iron.     Taking  40  pounds  weight  as 
Uie  standard  of  an  ingot,  from  seven  to  twelve  pounds  of  pig  metal  are  used,  and 
tihe  remainder  is  made  of  bar-iron  ;  these  proportions  would  produce  a  cast-steel 
citable  for  most  purposes.    Thus,  for  cast-steel  to  be  manufactured  into  edge 
lools,  ten  pounds  of  pig  metal  are  added  to  thirty  pounds  of  bar-iron.    For  table 
knives,  eight  pounds  of  pig  metal  are  combined  with  thirty-two  pounds  of  bar- 
Iron  ;  and  for  hard  steel,  twelve  pounds  of  pig  metal  are  added  to  twenty-eight 
^onds  of  bar-iron.    But  as  almost  all  irons  differ  in  hardness  and  quality,  these 
proportions  must,  to  a  slight  degree,  be  modified  according  to  the  judgment  of 
"the  melter." 

The  nature  of  this  improvement  consists  in  smelting  charcoal  bar  and  charcoal 
pig  iron  together.  If  tne  mixture  of  these  two  kinds  of  iron  can  produce  good 
cast  steel,  the  invention  is  a  good  one  on  account  of  its  great  simplicity. 

ZIIVC  FOR  SHIP  BUILDING. 

It  has,  according  to  New  York  Shipping  Listf  for  some  time  been  proposed  to 
oonstruct  vessels  of  zinc.  A  zinc  vessel,  while  it  is  hardly  inferior  in  strength  to 
one  of  iron,  is  said  to  possess  many  advantages  over  the  latter.  It  will  cause  no 
deyiation  of  the  compass ;  the  plates  not  being  liable  to  corrode  or  rust,  do  not 
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require  painting ;  in  ordinary  cases  of  collision,  while  iron  would  in  all  probability 
crack  or  break,  causing  a  leakage  in  the  vessel,  zinc  would  yield  and  bend  with- 
out endangering  the  safety  of  the  Tcssel  and  hands,  or  interrupting  her  coarse ; 
in  the  event  of  stranding  near  shore,  and  in  a  position  and  under  circamstanoes 
allowing  salvages,  the  zinc  hull  might  be  cut  or  sawed  in  pieces,  having  a  red 
value,  while  the  iron  hull  would  be  abandoned  as  worthless. 
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CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHINESE  SUGAR  CAVE. 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  the  eminent  chemist  and  geologist  of  Boston,  has  been 
employed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  investigate  the  chemical 
and  other  characteristics  of  "  sorgho  sucre."  The  following  is  from  that  gentle- 
man's report  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  (under  the  charge  of  the  indefatigable 
naturalist,  D.  J.  Browne.)  It  will  be  of  some  interest  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Merchants^  Magazine: — 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1856,  I  received  from  the  Patent-ofl5ce  a  bottle  of 
expressed  juice  of  the  sorphum  saccharatum,  procured  from  plants  raised  upon  the 
government  grounds  in  Washington.  This  juice,  after  bemg  strained  through 
fine  linen,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.062  ;  and,  after  boiling,  and  the  separation 
of  an  albuminous  scum,  1.055.  Three-auda-half  fluid  ounces  of  the  strained  juice 
evaporated  at  212°  F.,  until  it  became  a  dense  straw-yellow  syrup,  too  thick  to 
run ;  when  cold,  gave  217  grains  of  saccharine  matter.  That  portion  of  the  juice 
which  had  been  freed  from  albuminous  matter,  and  filtered  through  paper,  gave, 
on  evaporation  of  a  fluid  ounce,  73  grains  of  thick  yellow  syrup,  which,  being 
dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  left  9  per  cent  of  mucilaginous  substances  containing 
starch.  The  alcohol  took  up  69  grains  of  saccharine  matter.  This  is  equal  to 
14.36  per  cent  on  the  iuice. 

Other  portions  of  the  juice  were  operated  upon  by  lime-water  and  bone-black, 
and  filtered  and  evaporated  to  syrup.  A  small  proportion  of  crystalized  sugar 
was  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  in  wnich  the  svrup  bad  stood  for 
some  days.  A  pot  of  the  juice,  diluted  with  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  • 
little  yeast,  fermented  and  produced  spirit,  which,  on  bein^  separated  by  distil- 
lation, was  found  to  be  an  agreeably  flavored  alcohol,  havmg,  as  M.  Vilmorin 
stated,  a  slight  noyau  taste.  Good  judges  declared  that  it  would  make  excellent 
brandy  spirit.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Yilmorin,  the  amount  of  absolato 
alcohol  obtained  from  the  juice  is  a  fraction  over  6  per  cent. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  I  also  received  from  the  Patent-office  two  parcels  of 
the  sorghum  plant,  in  different  stages  of  ripeness.  That  with  quite  ripe  seeds 
was  by  far  the  sweetest,  while  the  green  one,  which  was  just  in  flower,  contained 
but  very  little  saccharine  matter.  One  thousand  grains,  taken  from  the  middle 
of  the  ripe  stalk,  when  peeled,  gave  670  grains  of  pith,  from  which  the  juice  was 
separated.  The  latter,  on  being  evaporated  to  a  thick  syrup,  gave  90  grains  of 
saccharine  matter,  or  9  per  cent  on  the  weight  of  the  stalk.  Another  sample 
gave,  from  2  J  ounces  of  the  pith,  217  grains  of  thick  syrup,  or  12  per  cent.  Thus 
we  have  from  180  to  240  pounds  of  saccharine  matter,  in  the  form  of  a  dense 
syrup,  to  a  ton  (2,000  pounds)  of  the  stalks.  By  means  of  a  screw-pre^,  I  sep- 
arated the  juice  from  some  of  the  canes,  which  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1 .0987. 

Being  desirous  to  ascertain  the  saccharine  value  of  the  sorghum  raised  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, I  obtained  from  Captain  R.  A.  Wainright,  of  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at 
Watertown,  in  this  State,  five  plants,  which  had  been  cultivated  on  the  arsenal 
grounds.    Sixteen  ounces  of  one  of  these  plants,  nearly  ripe,  gave  9jt  oonoeB  ot 
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pitb,  which  I  exhausted  of  its  saccharine  matter  by  means  of  boiling,  dis- 
lled  water,  and  pressure.  This  liquid,  on  evaporation,  gave  742  grains  of  thick 
Tup,  too  dense  to  pour  from  the  vessel  when  cold.  The  yield  of  saccharine 
alter  in  this  case  was  10.6  per  cent. 

Another  and  riper  sample,  from  the  same  parcel,  yielded,  from  1,000  grains  of 
le  stalk,  640  grams  of  pith,  and  146  grains  of  thick  syrup,  or  14.6  per  cent  of 
kCcharine  matter.  On  expression,  the  plant  yielded  a  clear,  sweet  juice,  having 
specific  gravity  of  1.0975. 

Analysis  op  the  Bagasse. — One  hundred  grains,  dried  at  212  Fahrenheit, 
id  burned  in  a  platinum  vessel,  left  1.6  per  cent  of  gray  ashes.  Having  thus 
^termiued  the  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  in  the  bagasse,  I  burned  a  large 
nantity  for  further  experiment.  It  was  found  that  the  ash  consisted  of  the  fol- 
»wing  ingredients : — 

Lime Per  cent  1 8.80 

Magnesia ^'^O 

Traces  of  oxyd  of  iron,  a  little 

carbooic  acid,  and  loss. 0.68 


ilidc  acid Per  cent  1440 

'hoephoric  acid.. 18.42 

ulpDuric  acid 28.70 

Ihlorine 8.70 

otMeh, 8.10 

oda  9.60 


100.00 


This  analysis  shows  that  gypum  (sulphate  of  lime)  will  operate  favorably,  as 
fertilizer,  on  this  plant ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  bagasse  ash  would  serve  as  a 
ood  manure  for  the  crop. 


C0MMI8SI05  ON  THE  SALE  AND  PURCHASE  OF  GRAIN. 

The  following  rates  of  commission  adopted  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
k^ber,  1855,  are  now  in  force : — 

COMMISSION  ON  SALS  OF  GRAIN,  BTa 

Wheat per  bush.  2c. 

Cora,  oatB,  and  all  other  grains Ic 

On  sales  of  other  products,  or  property  of  any  kind,  over  SlOO 2-^  p.  c. 

Ditto,  ditto,  under  flOO 6      " 

The  above  without  advance  or  acceptance — that  to  be  subject  to  agreement  With- 
at  agreement— 

For  advancing 2^  p.  c 

For  accepting 2^    ** 

For  guarantying  sales 2^    " 

On  withdrawal  of  consignment,  2^-  per  cent  on  amount  of  expenses  incurred,  and  1^ 
«r  cent  on  invoica  On  charters,  2^  per  cent  on  freight  list.  For  effecting  marine 
wnnuice,  the  return  premium  and  scrip. 

COMMISSION  ON  PaaOHASKS  OF  GRAIN,  XTO. 

For  purchasing  wheat  from  canal  boats  or  warehouse. per  bush.  Ic. 

Ditto,  ditto,  railroads,  in  small  lots. 2c 

For  purchasing  corn  by  cargo Ic 

Ditto,  ditto,  oato ic 

For  purchasing  corn,  oats,  or  other  grain,  in  less  quantities  than  cargo.  Ic 

Ditto,  all  other  property  over  $100 2|  p.  c 

Di  tto,  ditto,  under  *  1 00 6      " 

(The  above  with  funds  in  hand.) 

For  negotiating  bills,  without  agreement li    " 

All  expenses  actually  incurred  to  be  added.  The  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  (unless  written 
tder  to  insure,)  and  of  robbery,  theft,  and  other  unavoidable  occurrences,  if  the  usual 
m  be  taken  to  secure  the  property,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  borne  by  the  proprietors  of 
be  gooda  Interest  to  be  charged  as  per  agreement ;  without  agreement,  10  per  cent 
»  be  tiie  rate. 
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THE  0I5SE50  OF  COMMERCE. 

In  the  ChiDese  pharmacopoeia  the  herb  styled  ginseng  stands  preeminent,  and, 
where  money  is  of  secondary  consideration,  no  medicine  is  mannfactured  without 
its  entering  into  the  component  parts.  Its  very  name  implies  the  wonderful  pow- 
ers ascribed  to  it,  signifying  the  "  medicine  of  immortality."  Formerly  none  but 
the  wealthy  nsed  it,  as  it  was  at  all  times  worth  more  than  three  times  its  weight 
in  silver,  and  frequently  its  weight  in  gold.  Volumes  have  been  written  upon  it 
by  the  most  distinguished  Chinese  savans,  and  the  great  aim  of  their  physiciaiu 
is  to  produce  that  compound  of  ginseng  with  other  productions  which  shall  insuro 
immortality  to  man. 

The  plant  is  small,  growing  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  producing  scarlet  ber- 
ries at  its  summit.  As  the  root  is  brought  to  market,  after  being  cured,  it  occurs 
in  pieces  two  or  three  inches  in  length  ;  is  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  color,  and  bitter 
taste.  It  is  found  upon  the  rugged  slopes  of  the  mountains  which  extend  through 
Mongolia,  Mantchouria,  and  Chinese  Tartary ;  and  every  year  conventions  of  the 
herbalists  of  the  empire  are  held  near  to  some  great  lamesary,  or  sacred  town,  for 
its  collection,  together  with  other  herbs.  In  1709  a  great  scarcity  of  the  article 
was  experienced,  and  the  emperor  commissioned  ten  thousand  Tartars  to  collect 
it  through  the  northern  portions  of  the  empire,  on  condition  that  each  goldier 
should  give  two  cathes  of  the  best,  and  receive  for  the  rest  its  weight  in  silver. 

From  this  epitome  will  be  seen  the  relation  which  this  little  plant  bears  to  the 
people  of  China ;  and  thus  matters  stood  till  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  a  herb 
was  discovered  on  both  the  Rocky  and  Alleghany  Mountains  which  has  proved 
to  be  analogous  in  every  respect  to  the  Chinese  ginseng.    From  that  time  a  mod- 
erate export  has  continued  in  the  article,  of  great  importance  when  its  foreign 
value  is  considered,  and  also  that  it  is  a  production  of  those  interior  portions  of 
our  country  capable  of  but  little  foreign  traffic.    It  is  in  many  instances  culti- 
vated in  Kentucky  and  some  of  the  Western  States,  but  as  a  general  thing  is 
gathered  on  its  native  hills.    Our  own  pharmaceutists  have,  however,  failed  to 
find  those  extraordinary  qualities  attributed  to  it  by  the  Celestials,  although  it 
is  proved  beyond  question  to  be  in  every  respect  an  analogous  plant    The  export 
in  1821  from  New  York,  the  first  year  in  which  it  is  included  in  the  import 
tables,  was  352,992  pounds,  valued  at  §171,786  ;  and  from  that  time  it  has  fluc- 
tuated between  75,000  and  600,000  pounds  per  annum.    The  year  of  the  greatest 
export  was  1841,  when  640,967  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $437,245,  were  exported; 
and  that  of  the  least,  the  year  1854,  when  only  37,941  pounds,  worth  817,399, 
were  shipped.    This  accession  has  reduced  the  price  somewhat,  and  the  crude 
now  sells  inHhe  seaports  of  China  at  875  and  8100  per  picul  of  133  pounds. 

Taking  this  into  account  with  the  large  percentage  of  profit,  even  at  its  pres- 
ent reduced  rate,  it  seems  strange  the  export  has  not  advanced ;  yet  it  might  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  regular  article  of  cultivation,  although^ 
our  statistics  would  seem  to  show  that  such  an  undertaking  might  be  highly^ 
remunerative. 

It  is  of  ready  growth,  and  particularly  on  a  highland  and  rocky  situation,  pro^ 
ducing  the  finest  specimens  in  the  cold  northern  regions  of  Vermont,  New  Hamp^ 
shire,  and  the  Cauadas.  l^e  quantity  at  present  transmitted  to  China  is  in  wLM 
probability  used  only  in  those  portions  of  the  empire  accessible  to  Europeans  - 
for,  if  we  are  to  beleve  Messrs.  Hue  &  Gabet,  it  still  retains  its  full  ancient  vali^ 
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the  interior  and  northern  provinces,  showing  that  the  traflSc  in  this  article  is 
irded  as  yigilantly  as  that  in  any  other  foreign  productions.  California  has 
extensive  range  of  climate,  and  land,  now  utterly  valueless,  might,  by  the  culti- 
tion  of  this  plant,  be  made  at  least  profitable,  in  supplying  an  article  so  highly 
loed  by  one  of  the  most  populous  nations  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  and  that 
tte  contains  50,000  representatives  of  this  Eastern  people,  who  would  con- 
ne  no  inconsiderable  portion.  And  in  the  event  of  England  and  France,  pos- 
ly  ID  conjunction  with  the  United  States,  forcing  the  Chinese  emperor  into  a 
re  enlightened  policy,  whereby  the  interior  of  his  vast  empire  shall  be  opened 
oar  commerce,  perhaps  the  cultivation  of  ginseng  within  that  State  may  not 
entirely  unworthy  of  consideration,  if  of  the  least  importance. 

THE  TAPfOCA   OF  COMMERCE. 

According  to  the  ScierUific  Americanj  one  of  the  best  conducted  publications 
its  class,  there  are  two  varieties  of  the  cassava  plant,  both  natives  of  South 
aerica — the  one  is  the  bitter  and  the  other  the  sweet  cassava,  but  both  are 
d  for  food.    The  first  in  its  natural  state  is  highly  poisonous,  and  the  Indians 
t  its  juice  to  poison  their  arrows.    It  is  from  the  cassava  that  tapioca  is  made, 
t  with  all  the  poison  removed.    The  poisonous  principle  has  been  found  to  be 
ry  volatile,  hence,  by  submitting  the  roots  to  the  action  of  heat,  it  is  all  driven 
';  it  is  only  when  it  is  eaten  raw  that  it  is  highly  dangerous.    The  roots  are 
it  washed,  then  reduced  to  pulp,  and  the  juice  allowed  to  drain  out.    The  pulp 
then  heated  in  a  pan  until  it  becomes  slightly  roasted ;  when  in  this  state  it 
rroB  cassava  bread,  the  principal  food  of  the  natives.    The  juice  which  has  been 
lowed  to  filter  from  the  pulp  is  of  a  milky  color,  and  is  allowed  to  settle  for 
me  time  in  wooden  dishes.    A  deposit  of  starch  then  falls  to  the  bottom ;  the 
lisonous  juice  is  now  run  off,  the  starch  washed,  and  all  the  moisture  driven  ofif 
r  patting  it  on  hot  plates  until  it  is  dry.    It  is  afterwards  granulated  in  sieves, 
id  in  that  state  forms  the  tapioca  of  which  very  excellent  puddings  are  made, 
be  heating  of  this  starch  on  the  hot  plates  drives  off  all  the  poison. 
Becent  experiments  have  been  made  in  France  by  distilling  the  cassava  root 
id  condensing  the  vapors,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  its  pois- 
10118  properties.    A  very  small  quantity  of  prussic  acid  was  thus  obtained,  about 
004  per  cent  of  the  vapor,  but  the  roots  employed  in  the  experiments  were  not 
sehy  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  contain  more  of  this  volatile 
Mon  when  fresh  dug  from  the  ground,  as  cows  have  instantly  dropped  down 
ad  from  eating  them.    No  other  poisonous  substance  was  found.    Cassava 
Dtains  a  great  amount  of  starch,  no  less  than  23  per  cent^  and  5  per  cent  of 
gaiy  matter. 

WOOL  GROHIHO  Iff  CALIFORNIA. 

There  are,  according  to  the  Scientific  Americartj  strong  indications  that  Cali- 
roia  is  to  be,  ere  long,  a  State  from  which  large  quantities  of  wool  will  be  ex- 
yried.  The  California  Fanner,  of  June  13tb,  1857,  states  that  one  firm  com- 
leoced  the  year  1856  with  the  importation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sheep 
tun  Australia.  They  were  thin  and  siciily  when  they  arrived.  In  a  brief  time 
bej  were  taken  to  Sacramento,  and  a  shepherd  provided.  The  number  bad  been 
edaoed  by  death  and  sale  to  ninety-six,  of  which  seventy-seven  were  ewes  and 
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nineteen  rams.  They  commenced  in  April  with  the  aboye-named  stock,  (oioetj- 
six  in  all,)  which  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-sii— 
being  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  thirty,  or  equal  to  150  per  cent  in  stock  on 
the  seventy-seven  ewes.  Although  this  was  but  the  first  year,  and  the  sheep  had 
to  become  acclimated,  yet  the  lambs  produced  are  improved  in  size,  form,  aixl 
weight,  showing  this  improvement  by  reason  of  the  climate ;  and  in  addition  to 
all  this,  at  the  shearing  of  these  sheep  in  May,  the  amount  of  wool  taken  was  six 
hundred  pounds,  and  sold  at  forty-five  cents  per  pound,  or  3270  cash. 

PROnTABLE  FARMING  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  North  Pepin  (Dunn  County)  Independent  gives  the  yield  of  twenty-seTcn 
acres,  as  reported  by  A.  B.  Hicks,  an  enterprising  and  thorough  farmer,  residing 
about  three  miles  from  that  village : — 

BeaoB i  acre,          20  bush.,  at  $4  00  $80  00 

Corn 13       "  1,000        «  1  00  1.000  00 

Oats 6       **            800        •*  1  00  800  00 

Potatoes 1       "            800        «  1  00  800  00 

Wheat 7i    "           800        «  126  876  00 

Making  a  total  of $2,066  00 

One  thousand  dollars  of  which,  the  Independent  says,  is  a  clear  profit 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  HEMP  AND  COTTON  PLANT. 

We  noticed  the  fact  some  time  since,  in  the  Merchants^  Magazine,  of  the  dit- 
covery  of  this  singular  production,  by  a  Mrs.  Beaumont,  growing  wild  in  the 
southwest  part  of  Wisconsin.  The  discoverer,  as  we  learn,  has  since  cultivated 
it  with  great  success,  having  now  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  acres  of  it  growing  on 
her  farm.  A  correspondent  of  Life  Illustrated  has  furnished  that  journal  with  ao 
interesting  description  of  the  plant ;  and  the  editors  have  seen  specimens  of  the 
produce,  and  express  their  surprise  at  the  value  of  the  discovery.  Mrs.  Beaumont 
thus  describes  it : — 

From  a  single  root  that  I  transplanted  there  sprung  up  about  twenty  stalkB, 
measuring  fifteen  to  seventeen  feet  each  in  height,  having  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred pods  containing  the  cotton,  with  about  fifty  to  sixty  seeds  in  each  pod.  It 
can  be  planted  in  the  sprinc^,  and  may  be  cut  in  the  fall ;  it  bleaches  itself  almost 
white  as  it  stands  in  the  field,  and  yields  from  three  to  four  tons  of  good  hemp  or 
flax  to  the  acre.  The  hemp  or  flax  is  the  produce  of  the  stalk,  and  the  cotton  k 
the  head  or  bulb  of  the  plant.  It  requires  but  little  labor  to  cultivate  it,  fior 
when  once  planted  it  will  remain  in  the  ground  for  several  years,  throwing  out 
fresh  shoots  and  stalks  every  year.  The  hemp  (when  stripped  from  the  stalk) 
requires  to  be  dressed,  of  course,  and  the  flax  should  be  heckled  in  the  nsaal  way; 
the  cotton,  too,  should  be  dressed  with  a  cotton  gin,  the  same  as  they  dress  cottoo 
grown  in  the  South.  I  believe  that  this  plant  may  be  cultivated  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  I  think  it  will  grow  and  thrive  on  almost  any  soil,  (if  it  is  not  too 
stiff,)  but  rich  black  loam  suits  it  the  best. 

The  discovery  of  this  valuable  plant  proves  at  once  thai  cotton  can  be  grown  at 
the  North  as  well  as  at  the  South,  and  it  may  produce  a  great  revolution  in  the 
cotton  trade.  The  specimens  of  the  plant  that  we  have  seen  are  as  follows : — 
No.  1.  A  specimen  of  the  coarse  hemp,  before  it  is  dressed.  2.  Specimen  of 
hemp  or  flax,  dressed,  but  not  bleached.    3.  Specimen  of  the  bleached  flax, 
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for  combing  and  carding.  4.  Specimen  of  the  bleached  flax,  combed  and  carded. 
5.  Specimen  of  the  bleached  flax,  carded  with  a  little  wool.  6.  Specimen  of  the 
Ueached  flax,  span  into  coarse  and  fine  thread.  7.  Specimen  of  the  knitting-work 
ftom  the  coarse  and  fine  thread.  8.  Specimen  of  the  raw  cotton,  fine  quality  and 
aiddling.    9.  Specimen  of  half  cotton  and  half  wool,  carded  together. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


CEffSUS  OF  TH£  STATS  OF  N£W  TORE,  IV  1855. 

From  the  official  publication  of  the  census  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the 
1855,  we  derive  the  facts  embodied  in  the  following  statements : — 


TAMILIES  AND   DWSLLING8. 

The  number  of  these,  with  the  average  number  of  persons  in  each,  in  1850  and 
1865,  compared  with  those  of  the  United  States  (white  and  free  colored)  and 
Canada  were : — 

DWELLINGS.  TAMILIK8. 

Total  Persons         Total       Persons 

Year.  numbef.        in  each.*       number,  in  each.* 

Hew  York  State 1850  47S,9S6          &.08  566,869  6.46 

Hew  York  city 1850  87,677         18.60  93,608  5.47 

Hew  York  Stete 1855  522,825          6.64  668,124  5.28 

Hew  York  city 1855  42,668         14.79  126,558  4.97 

United  States 1850  8,862,837          5.94  8,598,195  bJbb 

Oaoada. 1851          298,667  6.27 

If  the  nnmber  of  married  persons  be  considered  as  equally  divided  between  the 
tezes,  the  resulting  half  is  found  to  be  36,617  less  than  the  reported  number  of 
frmilies.  In  most  countries,  where  the  facts  have  been  obtained,  it  is  observed 
that  the  number  of  wives,  at  any  time,  somewhat  exceeds  that  of  husbands,  chiefly 
from  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  other  countries.  The  term  "  family,"  in  the 
oeoBos,  must  therefore  imply  other  than  the  ordinary  association  of  husband,  wife, 
duldren,  and  other  inmates,  in  at  least  the  number  of  instances  denoted  by  the 
iboyeezoesa. 

DWBLLIHOS — THEIB  MATERIAL,   NUMBEB,  AND   YALUB. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  and  relative  number,  and  the  average 
nine  of  dwellings  of  different  kinds,  in  the  State,  in  1855  : — 

AVga 
"KXmiL  Namber.       Percentage.       value. 

Stone.... '.••... 7,536  1.44  |6,997 

teck. 67,450  10.97  5,500 

l^imed 897,688  76.49  785 

tjaam 88,092  6.85  46 

OSerf 22,240  4.25  284 

517,956^         100.00   Av.|l,851 


*  Arerage  namber  of  persons  in  each. 

t  Thla  class  inclades  temporary  dwellings,  shantees,  hats,  plank,  board,  block,  and  other  honsei 
kit  belonging  to  the  other  classes. 
%  Of  4,268  no  partioalarB  were  given. 
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Of  the  dwellings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  retarns  are  as  follows  : — 

Total  No.  Tftlne 

Kind.                                                                                number.        not  given.  Yalae  girei. 

Stone 1,6 17               18  |S2,267;i40 

Brick 29,977             208  211,681,80« 

Framed 10,695             108  28.900,748 

Other 888              46  781,920 


TotaL ....  42.668  611  |278,481,811 

It  thus  appears  that  the  total  value  of  dwellings  reported,  in  1855,  waa 
$273,481,811  in  the  city,  and  $664,899,967  in  the  State  of  New  York,  being  an 
average  of  $6,409  in  the  former  and  $1,351  in  the  latter.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  value  of  the  lot  was  included  with  dwellings  in  cities  and  villages,  bat 
not  upon  farms. 

OWNERS   OF   LAND. 

The  number  of  all  classes  reported  as  holding  land,  by  deed,  contract,  or  per- 
petual lease,  was  361,013,  or  10.41  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  nam- 
ber  in  New  York  City  was  14,784,  or  2.34  per  cent.  We  have  no  data  for 
comparison  with  other  periods  or  other  countries. 

OCCUPATIONS   OP   THE   PEOPLE. 

ft 

In  1840,  the  returns  relating  to  the  occupations  of  the  people  included  persons 
of  both  sexes.  The  number  of  those  in  the  whole  State  then  reported  to  be  em- 
ployed in  mining  was  1,898  ;  in  agriculture,  455,954  ;  in  commerce,  28,468;  in 
manufactures  and  trades,  173,193  ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  6,511 ;  in  internal 
navigation,  10,167  ;  in  learned  professions  and  engineering,  14,111. 

In  1845,  there  were  reported,  253,292  farmers,  20,758  merchants,  13,088  me- 
chanics, 3,649  attorneys,  4,399  clergymen,  with  an  aggregate  salary  of  $1,531,287, 
and  4,610  physicians  and  surgeons. 

In  1850,  the  returns  concerning  occupation  were  limited  to  the  male  popnlt- 
tion  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  (though  very  defective)  presented  the  following 
results : — Number  employed  in  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts, 
and  mining,  312,697  ;  in  agriculture,  313,980 ;  in  labor,  not  agricultural,  196,613; 
in  the  army,  1,462  ;  sea  and  river  navigation,  23,243 ;  law,  medicine,  and  divinity, 
14,258  ;  other  pursuits  requiring  education,  11,104 ;  government  civil  service, 
4,985  ;  domestic  service,  6,324 ;  other  occupations,  3,628 ; — total,  888,294. 

In  1855,  the  schedule  of  occupation  required  a  specific  return  of  each  adult 
male  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  of  females  having  a  regular  employment 
other  than  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  household.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
these  reported  in  the  State  as  giving  employment  to  1,000  or  more  persons,  in 
the  order  of  their  numbers  in  the  State,  with  which  is  combined  the  number  in 
each  class  in  the  city  of  New  York  : — 


Occupations.  City.  State. 

Farmera 198  821,980 

Laborers 19,748  115,800 

Servants 81,749  68,441 

Carpenters. 6,901  87,476 

Clerks,  copyists,  and 

accountauts 18,897  80,369 

Tailors 1*2,609  29,286 

Boot  &  shoemakers..  6,746  24,801 

Merchanta 6,001  20,664 


Occnpationa,  Citj.  Btotebi 

Blacksmiths 2,6  LI  16,948 

Dressmakers  <&  seam- 
stresses    7,486  16,989  ^ 

Masous,  plasterers,  <& 

bricklayers 8,684  18,78L^ 

Painters,   varnishers, 

and  glaziers 8,400  10,08 

Teachers 1 ,268  9,95 

Sailors  and  marines .  4,7 1 4  9,7 


StaUHics  of  Pcpulaiiony  9ie. 


hit 


I  Aod  water- 


k  draymen., 
makers  . .  •  • 
innkeepers. 
lists 

•enters 


and  curriers, 
rs  A  floriats. 


B 
S 


nen  &,  deal- 
cap  makers. 

rs 

Qperators  . . 

lers 


118 


umI    wagon- 

8 


en.. 


atjr. 

1,004 

4,079 

1,018 

6,888 

2,606 

709 

1,996 

285 

1,146 

2,668 

228 

644 

SOS 

1,741 

867 

897 

689 

693 

166 

1,422 

160 

207 

936 

997 

1,816 

1,099 

1,714 

2,648 

1,252 

1,586 

440 
2,856 

893 
1,112 
1,401 

653 
1,889 


State. 

9,1  S6 
9,056 
7,689 
7,850 
6,656 
8,755 
8,744 
8.729 
8,632 
8,557 
8,416 
8,269 
8,256 
8,258 
8,180 
8,160 
8,141 
8,114 

2,938 
2,926 
2,825 
2.477 
2,840 
2,142 
2,121 
2,056 
6,809 
6,808 
6,010 
6,862 

5,687 
6,186 
4,810 
4,542 
4,839 
4,184 
4.181 


Stone  ^  marblecat- 
ters  A  polishers. . . 

Railroad  employees. 

Millers 

Porters. 

Saddle,  harness,  and 
trunk- makers.. . . . 

Mechanics  (not  oth- 
erwise specifie'd).. 

Brickmakers 

Policemen 

Wheelwrights 

Manufacturers  (not 
otherwise  specified) 

Fumaceraen 

Boarding-house  keep- 


ers 


.... 


Dealers  (not  other- 
wise specified).. . . 

Apothecaries  and 
druggists 

Civil  officers 

Cooks 

Apprentices. 

Millwrights 

Brokers   

Musicians 

Brewers  &  distillers. 

Carvers  and  gilders. 

Storekeepers 

Uphols^«rer8 

Confectioners 

Clothiers 

Builders 

Piano-makers 

Dairymen  and  milk- 
dealers  ' 

Quarry  men. ....... 

Sash  k  blind  makers. 


City. 

1,756 
528 
180 

8,052 

884 

886 

88 

1,164 

808 

182 
146 

1,014 


621 
816 
765 
591 
80 
649 
746 
860 
765 
887 
711 
704 
408 
675 
760 

679 

62 

827 


Stote. 

4,076 
4,006 
8,917 
8,916 

8,896 

8,887 
1,627 
1,618 
1,498 

1,448 
1,807 

1,680 


1,026  1,668 


1,488 
1,427 
1,424 
1,421 
1,262 
1,288 
1.177 
1,176 
1,126 
1,120 
1,106 
1,088 
1,084 
1,081 
1,076 

1,060 
1,081 
1,004 


ceosos  has  been  defective  in  not  exhibiting,  in  this  coDDection,  the  nam- 
.U  ages  and  both  sexes  dependent  upon  the  difierent  professions  and  occu- 
for  support.  At  present,  this  is  left  to  estimate  and  vague  conjecture.  A 
ihoald  be  provided  for  this  in  future  enumerations. 

CIVIL   CONDITION. 

ensns  of  1855  is  the  first  that  affords  data  for  comparison  of  the  number 
^  married,  and  widawcd  in  the  population.  The  general  percentages  of 
rre  in  the  State  : — Single,  60.08  ;  married,  36.15  ;  widowers,  1.02  ;  and 
2.75.  In  the  city,  the  percentages  of  these  classes  were  : — Single,  60.92 ; 
,  34.41  ;  widowers,  1.04 ;  and  widows,  3.63.  It  is  generally  observed, 
nnmber  of  widows  is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  widowers.  The  re- 
marriages relieve  the  subject  of  mystery,  by  exhibiting  a  correspondingly 
aumber  of  widowers  united  to  previously  unmarried  females. 
,551  marriages  reported  as  occurring  in  the  State  during  the  year  pre. 
'ane  1, 1855,  the  previous  civil  condition  was  as  follows  : — 

XZXVII. — NO.  IV.  Sd 
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Nnmben.  Per  cent. 

Single  males  to  sioele  females 17,985  88.2 

Single  males  to  vidowB 665  S.7 

W  idu wers  to  siogle  females 2.067  9.7 

AVidowers  to  widows 927  4.4 

The  actual  numbers  here  given  are  manifestly  below  the  tratb.  The  im- 
practicability of  obtaining  reliable  statistics  on  this  subject  by  the  census  is  quite 
as  apparent  as  in  that  of  deaths.  While  the  number  of  marriages  doring  the 
year  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  returned  as  only  2,582,  the  official  report  of 
the  city  inspector  for  the  corresponding  months  gave  the  number  as  6,308.  In 
rural  districts,  the  number  will  often  be  found  very  nearly  equal  to  the  true  num- 
ber, but  probably  in  no  instance  was  an  accurate  return  of  a  county  made.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  probable  that  the  percentages  would  have  been  materially  varied 
by  the  correct  return  of  every  marriage. 

EMIGRATION  FROM  EUROPR. 

The  London  Times  of  July  18, 1857,  publishes  some  interesting  statistics, 
going  to  show  the  increase  in  the  number  of  emigrants  leaving  Great  Britain, 
this  year,  (1857,)  as  compared  with  last  year,  (1856.)  If  the  outpouring  of  the  sons 
of  labor  from  Liverpool,  continues  with  the  same  force  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
there  will  have  sailed  from  Liverpool  alone  nearly  17,000  more  persons  than 
took  their  departure  in  the  year  1856  from  the  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  pat 
together.  For  instance,  the  total  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
1856,  was  176,554,  of  which  number  127,568  souls  left  Liverpool  alone,  while 
only  19,191  sailed  from  Loudon,  8,898  from  Plymouth,  7,333  from  Southampton, 
and  so  on.  In  the  six  months  ending  June  30th,  1857,  96,770  persons  left  Live^ 
pool  for  all  foreign  and  colonial  ports,  being  an  increase  of  36,084  as  compared 
with  the  first  half-year  of  1856.  The  number  in  the  March  quarter  was  28,234, 
and  in  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  68,441.  The  latter  have  been  thus  distri- 
buted :— 48,263  have  sailed  in  136  ships  for  the  United  States  of  America; 
10.505  in  25  ships  for  Victoria ;  6,778  in  25  ships  for  Canada ;  2,032  in  5  ships 
for  New  South  Wales  j  604  in  2  ships  for  Tasmania  ;  160  in  4  ships  for  New 
Brunswick;  33  in  6  ships  for  South  America;  18  in  3  ships  for  the  Mauritius; 
J.5  in  2  ships  for  British  Guiana ;  15  in  2  ships  for  Prince  Edward's  Island  ;  and 
13  in  1  ship  for  Adelaide.  The  greatest  exodus  took  place  in  the  month  of 
April,  1857,  when  the  increase,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of 
185G,  was  no  less  than  10,694.  The  vast  increase  in  the  emigration  from  Live^ 
pool  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  which  represent  the  increase  in  each 
mouth  as  compared  with  the  same  periods  in  1856  : — In  January,  the  increase  was 
2,461 ;  February,  4,380  ;  March,  5,927  ;  April,  10,6J94 ;  May,  6,461  ;  and  June, 
7,1C3.  The  total  increase  has  been  distributed  in  tolerably  equal  proportions 
between  the  emigration  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Australian  Colo- 
nic^ but,  perhaps,  the  augmentation  of  the  numbers  proceeding  to  the  Australian 
Colouias  is  greater  in  proportion  than  the  increase  in  the  emigration  either  to 
the  United  States  or  to  Canada. 

IMMIGRATION  INTO  THE  I  KITED  STATES  THROUGH  CANADA. 

Among  the  facts  connected  with  the  emigration  from  Kurope  this  year,  is  the 
large  number  of  English  and  Irish  emigrants  who  land  in  Canada,  but  pass  on  to 
the  Western  States  instead  of  settling  in  the  British  provinces.    Thus  we  iearn 
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om  the  retarn  made  by  the  emigration  agent  at  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  that  in 
le  month  of  June,  the  number  of  emigrants  arriving  at  that  port  was  9,414,  of 
hom  2,193,  or  less  than  one-fourth  part,  remained  in  the  country,  the  rest 
iving  left  for  the  United  States.  And  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  will 
'eDtually  seek  the  same  destination  is  evident  from  the  returns  for  the  whole 
lar,  which  show  the  following  result : — Total  arrived  at  Hamilton  since  January 
it»  21,982 ;  total  left  for  the  United  States,  19,432 ;  remaining  in  Canada, 
550. 

By  this  it  appears  that,  out  of  12,568  persons  arriving  at  Hamilton  previous 
\  June,  only  357  remained  in  the  province  when  the  report  ivas  made.  The 
[amilton  Spectator  thinks  'Mt  is  to  be  regretted  that  large  numbers  still  push 
leir  way  on  to  the  Western  States,  very  few,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
rriving.  remaining  in  this  province,"  but  suggests  no  reason  or  remedy  for  this 
irection  which  emigration  has  taken.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  witnessed  in 
ther  parts  of  Canada,  although  perhaps  in  a  lesser  degree. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


SELF.REUAirCE  JIECESSART  TO  SUCCESS  IN  BUSIBfESS. 

The  leading  editorials  of  the  Boston  Herald  are  generally  devoted  to  brief  and 
omprehensive  essays  on  some  topic  of  moral  or  social  importance  to  the  com- 
lunity.  These  essays  seldom  exceed  half  or  two-thirds  of  a  column  of  that  jour- 
aL  We  have  frequently  found  occasion  to  transfer  to  our  pages  such  of  these 
BMJ8  as  relate  either  to  the  prudential  economies  or  the  morals  of  trade.  Such 
I  the  character  of  the  subjoined ;  and  although  it  inculcates  views  that  we  have 
«qaently  laid  before  the  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  we  reproduce  the 
rticle,  under  the  conviction  that  such  sentiments  cannot  too  often  be  brought  to 
be  minds  of  the  rising  generation  of  our  American  merchants,  and,  indeed,  busi- 
en  men  generally.  We  do  this,  moreover,  from  the  conviction  that  in  the  more 
ennanent  and  durable  form  of  a  magazine,  such  articles  will  reach  a  larger 
tass  of  readers  : — 

*'  The  work  that  shoald  to-day  be  wroaght, 

Defer  not  till  to-morrow ; 
The  help  that  should  within  be  songht. 

Scorn  from  without  to  borrow; 
Old  maximal  these,  but  stern  and  true, 

They  speak  with  trampet  tone ; 
To  do,'  at  once,  what  is  to  do. 

And  trust  ourselves  alone.^ 

Self-reliance,  conjoined  with  promptness  in  the  execution  of  our  undertakings, 
I  indispensable  to  succ333.  And  yet  multitudes  live  a  life  of  vacillation  and 
ODsequent  failure,  because  they  remain  undetermined  what  to  do,  or  having  de- 
eded that,  have  no  confidence  in  themselves.  Such  persons  need  to  be  assured, 
mi  this  assurance  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  than  by  their  own  suc- 
cesses in  whatever  they  may  attempt  for  themselves.  If  they  lean  upon  others, 
hey  not  only  become  dissatisfied  with  what  they  achieve,  but  the  success  of 
)Dc  achievement  in  which  they  are  entitled  to  but  partial  credit,  is  no  guar- 
Uttty  to  them  that,  uiuiidod,  they  will  not  fail  iu  thoir  very  next  experiment. 

For  want  of  self-reliance  and  decision  of  character,  thousands  are  submerged 
in  their  first  essays  to  make  the  voyage  of  life.  Disappointed  and  chagrined  at 
thia,  they  under-cstimate  their  own  capacities,  and  thenceforward,  relying  on  oth- 
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ers,  they  take  and  keep  a  subordinate  position,  from  which  they  rise,  wbco  they 
rise  at  all,  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  When  a  young  man  attains  bis  majority, 
it  is  better  for  him,  as  a  general  rule,  to  take  some  independent  position  of  hu 
own,  even  though  the  present  remuneration  be  less  than  he  would  obtain  in  Uie 
service  of  others.  When  at  work  for  himself,  in  a  business  which  requires  and 
demands  foresight,  economy,  and  industry,  he  will  naturally  develop  tne  strong 
points  of  his  character,  and  every  day's  experience  will  make  him  more  manly 
and  self-reliant. 

We  do  not  say  that  such  should  not  be  the  case  with  those  who  are  employed 
as  stipendiary  agents  for  others ;  but  when  it  is  the  case,  the  stipendiary  is  aD 
exception  to  the  class.  If  he  renders  his  employer  the  specific  services  which 
were  contracted  for,  be  thinks  he  has  done  sufficient ;  and  it  mav  be  that  he  has 
rendered  a  full  equivalent  to  his  employer  for  the  stipend  which  that  employer 
has  contracted  to  pay.  But  if  the  employee  stops  at  this  point,  he  is  really  in- 
juring himself.  By-and-by,  if  he  is  at  all  enterprising,  he  means  to  undertake 
business  on  his  own  account.  When  that  time  arrives,  he  will  wish  that  he  had 
observed  the  peculiarities  of  goods,  the  traits  of  customers,  and  in  his  leisure 
time  had  made  himself  agreeable  wi  h  all  the  minutise  of  the  business  in  which 
he  was  brought  up.  He  may  neglect  to  do  any  of  these  on  the  ground  that  his 
employer  did  not  employ  him  for  such  purposes,  but  he  will  at  length  ascertain 
that  while  injuring  his  employer  by  neglecting  to  take  a  thorough  and  personal 
interest  in  that  employer's  business,  he  has  injured  himself  tenfold. 

A  glance  at  the  business  men  of  our  community,  will  show  who  have  and  who 
have  not  improved  the  opportunities  of  their  earlier  years.  The  former  transact 
their  business  with  ease,  promptness,  and  profit.  They  are  at  home  in  their  re- 
spective stores  and  counting-rooms.  They  rely  upon  themselves,  and  execute 
what  they  have  to  do  with  energy  and  dispatch.  But  those  who  shirked  every- 
thing in  their  youth,  are  compelled  to  rely  on  their  clerks  and  salesmen  for  ad- 
vice, and  are  never  ready  to  act  when  occasions  of  profit  arise. 

Let  the  young  be  counseled  to  rely  upon  themselves.  We  do  not  mean  that 
the  young  should  not  be  assisted  in  their  studies  and  in  their  bnsine^ ;  hot 
they  should  also  be  taught  that  what  they  can  accomplish  in,  of,  and  by  thenh 
selves,  is  more — much  more  valuable  to  them,  than  anything  which  they  accom- 
plish by  the  assistance  of  others.  Many  parents  commit  a  lamentable  error  in 
this  respect.  They  lead  their  children  to  believe  that  they  can  do  nothing  with- 
out the  constant  assistance  of  their  superiors,  and  after  a  while  the  child  becomei 
impressed  with  that  idea.  Fortunate  will  it  be  for  him  when  he  emerges  from 
the  parental  roof,  if  he  can  at  once  acquire  the  self-reliance  which  has  been  kept 
down  at  home — otherwise  he  must  necessarily  fail  in  whatever  independent  enter- 
prise he  undertakes ;  and  in  such  a  case,  while  the  misfortune  is  his  own,  the 
fault  lies  at  the  door  of  misjudging  parents  rather  than  at  his  own. 

INDUSTRY }  OR,  S0METHI50  TO  DO. 

*»  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  was  said  more  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  by  one  "  who  spake  as  never  man  "  before ;  and  Carlyle,  in  our 
own  times,  was  not  far  from  the  truth  when  he  said  that  "  work  was  worship." 
These  sayings  crossed  our  mind  as  we  ran  our  eye  over  the  leading  editorial 
essay  in  a  late  number  of  the  Prairie  Farmery  published  in  that  bustling,  bosy 

city Chicago.    In  transferring  the  article  entire  to  the  pages  of  the  MerchanU* 

Magazine,  we  commend  the  illustrative  anecdote  in  the  second  paragraph,  of  the 
young  man  who  wanted  something  to  do,  and  who  did,  and  will  always  find 
it:— 

It  is  an  old  trick  of  despots,  and  a  good  one,  to  employ  their  subjects.  Why  f 
To  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  Employed  men  are  most  contented.  There  is  no 
conspiracy.  Men  do  not  sit  down  and  coolly  proceed  to  concoct  iniquity  so  long 
•8  there  is  plenty  of  pleasant  and  profitable  employment  for  body  and  mino* 
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Work  drives  off  discontent,  provided  there  is  compensation  in  proportion  to  the 
imount  of  labor  performed.  There  must  be  a  stimulus.  God  never  intended  a 
mao  should  sweat  without  eating  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor — reaping  a  reward, 
more  than  he  intended  the  idle  man  should  revel  in  plenty  and  grow  gouty  on 
laxaries.  Industry  is  a  great  peacemaker — a  mind-your-own-business  citizen. 
Something  to  do  renders  the  despairing  good-natured  and  hopeful — stops  the  cry 
if  the  hungry,  and  promotes  all  virtue.  The  best  men  are  the  most  industrious ; 
he  most  wealthy  work  the  hardest.  You  don't  believe  it  ?  Then,  my  dear  sir, 
rou  are  deceived.  They  always  find  something  to  do.  Do  you  ever  wonder 
bat  men  of  wealth  do  not  "  retire"  and  enjoy  their  substance  ? — often,  doubt- 
668.  We  know  some  young  men  look  forward  with  anticipation  to  the  time  of 
*  retiring."  We  heard  some  one  say  publicly  recently,  that  a  man  should  never 
•etire  from  business  so  long  as  he  lives.  We  think  we  know  men  who,  were  they 
x>  abandon  business,  would  be  mined,  not  pecuniarily,  but  mentally  end  physic- 
illy — their  lives  would  be  shortened.  God  never  intended  map's  mind  should  be- 
x>xne  dormant.  It  is  governed  by  fixed  laws.  Those  laws  arc  imperative  in 
Jieir  exactions.  Once  we  looked  upon  mankind  as  taking  a  false  view  of  the 
objects  of  life.  There  are  a  large  class  who  do,  doubtless.  But  we  were  so 
risionary  as  to  believe  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  man,  made  in  the  image  of  his 
Creator,  to  grovel,  as  he  seemed  to  do,  with  material  things.  We  believe  there 
are  few  men  who  have  not  had  similar  experience.  But  few  regard  the  relations 
they  sustain  to  their  fellows  in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  great  move- 
ments of  a  commercial  and  industrial  character  constantly  going  on  about  us. 
There  is  something  for  you  to  do.  What  is  it?  This  should  l^  the  question. 
You  should  not  hesitate  to  ask  it,  with  a  view  to  do  something.  You  cannot 
help  doing  something.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  neutrality.  You  cannot  imag- 
ine a  neutral  position  or  a  neutral  act.  It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  you  can  live 
and  not  exert  an  influence.  Be  bound  hand  and  foot  and  placed  in  a  "  straight 
jacket,"  and  the  effects  of  your  position  will  exhibit  themselves  in  society.  Is 
this  ridiculous  ?  Not  so.  No  man  who  breathes  but  exerts  an  influence — does 
aomething  to  stir  the  great  pool  of  humanity  about  him.  Sluggard  ?  Yea, 
daggards  have  their  mission — have  something  to  do,  and  they  do  it,  too.  They 
are  not  shipped  as  freight,  but  as  ballast — bags  of  sand  in  the  hold  of  the  ship. 

Something  to  do  !  Oh,  if  I  had  something  to  do.  There  are  young  men  who 
si^h  for  it,  yet  one  thing  they  can  do,  and  yet  make  no  effort — that  is.  seek  for  a 
"job."  Once  found,  provided  it  is  an  honest  one,  do  not  hesitate  to  perform  it. 
Ijiere  has  recently  come  to  our  knowledge  an  instance  of  a  young  man  who 
wanted  something  to  do.     We  will  tell  you  how  he  done  it : — 

In  a  town,  not  outside  Illinois,  a  youn*^  man  was  engaged  in  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  employment.  The  owner  and  vendor  of  a  Patent  liignt,  (a  useful 
member  of  society.)  presented  his  claim,  painted  pictures  of  magnificence  and 
wealth  which  was  sure  to  result  to  the  man  who  purchased  the  patent.  Our 
hero  (for  he  proved  to  be  one)  sold  out,  purchased  the  patent,  and  started  to 
realize  his  fortune.  You  know  what  a  cold,  angular  world  this  is,  and  to  an  en- 
thusiastic patent  vendor — a  novice — it  seems  doubly  stupid  and  blind  to  its  own 
interests.  The  young  man  *'  turned  up"  in  our  city,  penniless.  He  sought  em- 
ployment— could  find  nothing  of  a  character  corresponding  to  his  capacity  and 
former  position  to  do.  He  found  lodgings  about  depots,  in  hotel  offices,  and 
lometimes  in  less  comfortable  places.  He  suffered  from  hunger.  At  last,  an  ac- 
qoaiotauco  anl  former  employer  gave  him  work  for  a  week.  lie  saved  that 
money  ;  had  no  employment  in  prospect  The  week  pass  d.  and  again  he  wanted 
"something  to  do."  lie  purchased  a  few  apples,  and  commenced  peddling  them. 
He  bad  been  a  favorite  among  a  large  class  of  acquaintances.  Some  of  them 
were  astonished  to  find  him  driven  to  such  an  extremity,  yet  generously  and 
nobly  encouraged  him ;  others  chose  not  to  recognize  him.  He  did  not  obtrude 
himself  upon  any  one,  but  pursued  his  new  vocation  like  a  philosopher — did  not 
dmo  recognition,  or  appear  to  regard  his  position  as  abasing  himself.  In  this 
way  he  supported  himself,  elevated  himself  m  the  opinion  of  those  whose  friend- 
ihip  is  worth  anything,  found  that  there  are  those  whose  hearts  are  myths,  but 
whote  ezclosiveneflB  excludes  coats,  not  men^  and  that  there  is  always  enjoyment 
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in  having  i<  gomethiDg  to  do."  This  voimg  man  has  abandoned  the  fruit  trade, 
haying  been  called  to  a  position  oi  less  risk  on  account  of  froet,  and  is  now 
teaching  within  a  thousand  miles  of  Chicago,  having  "  taken  lessons"  of  expe- 
rience, who  is  an  apt  teacher.  We  predict  that  that  young  man  will  always  find 
"  something  to  do."  There  is  no  one  to  wh:m  we  wonld  sooner  give  employment 
than  to  one  who  had  thus  proved  himself  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself  hcm- 
estly.  There  is  no  despairmg — no  giving  up  about  such  characters.  They  will 
surely  succeed.  We  have  that  young  man's  name,  and  we  shall  watch  for  a 
bright  and  honorable  future  for  him. 

Something  to  do  I  Ah,  fellow-farmer,  there  is  plenty  to  do.  Don't  snoose 
away  these  bright  winter  days.  Why,  sir,  you  might  help  to  add  a  hundred  per 
cent  to  the  number  of  names  on  our  subscription  books,  if  you  would  employ 
your  time  actually  wasted.  You  have  no  right  to  be  idle,  whether  you  labor  id 
one  cause  or  another.  Time  is  a  sacred  legacy  to  be  handed  down  to  your  chil- 
dren, unsquandered.    Always  have  **  something  to  do,"  and  do  it. 

CHINESE  COOUE  TBADK  AT  HAVA5A. 

The  Overland  Friend  of  China,  of  May  24th,  publishes  a  statement  from  Mr. 
Ferran,  a  Portuguese  merchant  at  Macao,  founded  on  the  authority  of  several 
official  letters  respecting  the  reports  which  had  been  circulated  there,  of  the  ill 
treatment  of  Chinese  Coolies  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Among  the  documents  is  a 
certificate  of  the  Consul  General  of  Portugal,  which  we  subjoin  below,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  Chinese  are  universally  regarded  in  the  island  as  free  laborers 
under  a  civil  contract ;  that  they  are  well  treated,  receive  special  protection  from 
the  government,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  stipulated  term  of  service,  they 
are  at  liberty  either  to  remain  in  Cuba,  or  to  return  to  their  own  country.  Mr. 
Ferran  adds  that  these  statements  of  the  Consul  General  are  confirmed  by  the 
declarations  of  Chinese  who  have  returned  from  Havana  to  Macao,  and  whose 
depositions  have  been  taken  before  the  Macao  authorities  in  regard  to  their  con- 
dition while  they  were  in  Cuba : — 

TRANSLATION. 

I,  the  undersigned,  Commercial  Agent  and  Consul  General  for  Portugal, 
certify  at  the  request  of  Don  Bafael  R.  Torices,  merchant  of  this  city. 

1st.  That  the  Chinese  Asiatic  colonists  are  regarded  in  this  island  as  free  meD 
engaged  to  serve  in  agricultural  or  industrial  labors,  or  in  domestic  services  for 
a  fixed  period. 

2d.  That  in  carrying  on  these  labors,  they  are  not  treated  with  violence  or 
over- tasked  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  employed  by  their  masters  in  that  class  of 
labor  for  which  they  physically  are  best  suited. 

3d.  That  generally  all  these  laborers  are  well  cared  for  by  their  masters,  whs 
provide  them  with  wholesome  food  in  sufficient  quantity,  paying  moreover  the 
cost  of  medical  care  ;  almost  every  plantation  or  farm  having  attached  to  it  the 
services  of  a  medical  officer  with  the  usual  remedies. 

4th.  That  the  term  of  contract  once  completed,  they  enjoy  unrestricted  liberty 
in  the  country,  and  can  return  to  their  own  or  retire  to  another  if  they  desire  to 
do  so. 

5th.  That  the  local  and  supreme  government  of  this  Island  is  especially  car^ 
ful,  that  the  masters  of  the  emigrants  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contracts 
entered  into  by  them,  to  enforce  which  a  magistrate  has  been  appointed,  while 
the  charge  of  an  especial  protectorate  over  the  Chinese  has  been  committed  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  different  districts  of  this  island. 

In  witness  whereof,  and  as  already  stated  on  special  request — I  have  granted 
these  presents  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  this  Consulate  in  Havana,  on  the 
9th  day  of  January,  1857. 

(Signed)  JOAQUIN  DS  YIOEMIX 
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OHIO  8TATB  REGISTER  A5D  BU8IIE8S  MIRROR,  FOR  1867. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Williams,  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  for  the  last  seven  years  prepared 
mod  published  a  complete  and  valuable  directory  of  that  city,  the  volumes  of 
which  mark  the  progress  of  the  "  Queen  City  of  the  West"  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, is  about  to  commence  the  publication  of  a  State  Register  for  Ohio.  Judg- 
ing from  the  industry  and  care  evinced  in  the  completion  of  the  city  directory, 
we  anticipate  in  the  announcement  of  the  enterprise  a  useful  work,  comprehensive 
in  its  design,  and  full  of  just  that  kind  of  information  which  every  intelligent 
citizen  in  the  State  requires.  To  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  in  other  States 
such  a  work  will,  we  are  pursuaded  prove  highly  acceptable. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  Mr.  Williams  proposes,  as  we  gather 
from  his  prospectus,  to  commence  the  annual  publication  of  a  work  presenting, 
through  the  medium  of  a  map,  the  State,  with  its  geographical  divisions  into 
counties  and  towns,  with  the  railroads  in  operation,  as  well  as  those  in  process  of 
construction,  and  other  information  usually  given  in  that  way  ;  a  register  of  the 
civil  officers  of  the  State,  including  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives ;  the  principal  oflScers  of  each  county  and  city,  separately  arranged ; 
a  concise  record  of  the  principal  legislative  acts  of  the  last  session  ;  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  Judiciary  ;  a  list  of  names  of  justices  of  the  peace  throughout 
Uie  State  ;  a  Poet-office  directory,  or  full  list  of  the  Post-offices  within  the  State  ; 
%  church  directory,  or  list  of  the  churches,  with  their  locations,  pastors,  etc. ; 
military  organizations,  incorporated  banks,  insurance  companies,  railroad  officers, 
§ra8   light  companies,  newspapers  and  peri  oil  icals,  custom-houses  and  officers, 
consuls  and  consular  agents,  colleges,  seminaries,  etc.';  directories  for  the  I.  0. 
Odd  Fellows,  as  well  as  the  masonic,  and  all  other  benevolent  and  beneficial 
societies  and  institutions ;  and  a  largo  amount  of  other  statistical  information  of 
public  importance ;  to  which  will  be  added  a  business  mirror,  in  which  every 
trade,  occupation,  and  profession,  will  be  separately  arran;^ed,  and  as  fully  re- 
presented as  any  individual  engaged  in  them  can  consistently  desire,  as  it  will 
include  all  who  aid,  in  any  way,  to  sustain  the  work — others  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  reap  the  full  adcaniages  which  may  be  derived  from  such  a  publication, 

SHOPPIiVO  IN  TOULOUSE—TUB  IM\  AND  THE  LUNATIC  CLERK. 

A  more  ingenious  swindle,  we  venture  to  say,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  shopping  or  shopkeeping,  than  that  given  in  the  following  account,  as  furnished 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Independent  Beige,  This  clever  swindle  was  com- 
mitted by  a  "  beautiful  lady"  in  the  city  of  Toulouse.  Clerks  of  New  York  be- 
ware of  beautiful  women,  and  the  lunatic  asylum  : — 

A  very  elegantly  dressed  lady  a  few  days  ago  entered  one  of  the  roost  fashion- 
able shops  of  Toulouse,  in  quest  of  articles  indispensable  for  the  toilette  of  a  lady 
o  la  mode.  A  rich  carriage  waited  at  the  door,  and  everything  about  the  lady 
Was  calculated  to  inspire  the  greatest  confidence. 

The  shopping  was  soon  done  and  the  bill  presented.  "  It  is  well,"  said  the 
lady,  *'  sena  one  of  your  clerks  with  me ;  he  shall  be  paid,  and  the  carriage  shall 
bring  him  back." 

A  clerk  is  soon  ready  ;  the  carriage  moves  on,  and  after  a  short  ride,  stops  be- 
fore a  large  building.  The  door  is  opened,  and  the  lady  and  the  clerk  enters  a 
parlor.  After  a  few  minutes'  delay,  a  gentleman  of  very  respectable  appearance 
enters,  and  receives  them  cordially. 
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'*  Take  cluurge  of  Monsiear— I  will  soon  retani/'  sajs  the  hdy,  and  leaves.   In 

two  miDates  the  noise  of  carriage  wheels  is  heard. 

The  yoQDg  man,  thus  left  alone  with  the  gentleman,  becomes  impatient,  and  ex- 
claims, "  Pay  me,  if  you  please."  "  For  what  ?"  **  For  the  shawls  and  dresWi 
you  know."  "  Be  not  so  hasty,  my  young  friend;  Til  answer."  •*  For  what?" 
«•  For  your  convalescence — calm  yourself." 

The  clerk  thought  tlmt  he  was  speaking  to  the  lady's  brother,  when,  in  reality, 

be  was  addressing  Dr.  1) ,  a  celebrated  physician  of  lunatics.     The  lady  had 

paid  the  doctor  a  visit  shortly  before  making  her  bargain,  and  had  consulted 
nim,  and  solicited  his  aid  in  favor  of  her  young  brother,  who  was  mentally  de- 
ranged. 8he  had  given  him  a  full  account  of  the  mania  of  her  brother,  who  fk 
told  him  believed  himself  to  be  the  clerk  of  some  merchant,  and  would  continually 
demand  money  for  shawls  and  dresses,  which  he  had  sold  on  account  of  his  em- 
ployer.   Dr.  D ,  believing  that  he  was  with  a  lunatic,  treats  him  as  such. 

The  clerk  asks  for  his  money  ;  the  doctor  offers  him  a  room.  At  last  the  yoong 
man  works  himself  into  a  passion,  and  screams  most  fearfully.  This  confirms  tiie 
doctor's  suspicion,  and  he  is  contemplating  treating  his  patient  to  shower  baths, 
when  the  clerk  demands  paper  and  ink,  proposing  to  write  to  his  employer. 

The  doctor  agrees,  thinking  to  discover  some  new  symptoms.  The  letter  is 
written  and  dispatched  ;  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  merchant  arrives,  and  an 
explanation  ensues. 

The  success  of  the  plot  was  complete.    The  beautiful  lady  could  not  be  fouod. 

COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Ijondon  newsmen  furnish  the  Times  or  Post  on  the  day  of  publication  for 
$5  75  a  quarter.  For  the  Heraldy  $6  50  a  quarter  is  charged.  The  second 
edition  of  the  London  Times,  Sun,  Globcy  or  Standard,  is  furnished  at  $7  50  a 
quarter,  or  830  a  year.  Copies  of  the  TSmes  one  day  old,  are  furnished  at  $4  a 
quarter  ;  so  that  the  difference  in  the  cost,  in  England,  between  a  paper  of  thes 
latest  edition  on  the  day  of  publication,  or  the  day  next  succeeding,  is  equal 
the  subscription  price  of  the  largest  commercial  newspaper  of  the  United  Sta 


A  file  of  the  Loudon  Times,  taken  in  this  country  costs  about  $52  a  year,  or  nearl] 
seventeen  cents  for  each  copy  of  the  paper.    The  English  papers  are  conducteczJ 
on  the  cash  system  exclusively.     They  have  no  subscribers,  but  are  furnisheic^ 
to  newsmen  by  the  ream,  who  supply  "  patrons "  in  the  city  and  country 
districts. 

BUSINESS  MEN  AND  THE  UW. 

We  agree  with  our  cotemporary  of  the  Evening  Post,  that,  without  indorsing 
the  popular  fallacy  that  every  man  may  be  his  own  lawyer,  or  that  there  is  do 
necessity  for  the  legal  profession  in  communities  wherein  the  most  complicated 
problems  are  constantly  demanding  solution,  we  cannot  agree  that  a  little  lean- 
ing of  this  description  is  a  dangerous  thing.  It  is  usefiil  to  every  man  to  know 
to  what  obligations  his  ordinary  contracts  commit  him,  and  to  have  some  notion 
of  the  force  of  language  and  the  nature  of  the  law  whereby  it  is  to  be  interpreted. 
A  few  minutes  a  day  spent  over  an  ordinary  text-book,  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
two  or  three  statutes  m  each  volume  which  affect  a  man  personally,  would  be 
time  and  labor  well  invested,  especially  for  merchants. 

INHERITED     WEALTH. 

The  less  you  leave  vour  children  when  you  die,  the  more  they  will  have  tweotj 
years  afterwards.     Wealth  inherited  should  be  the  incentive  to  exertion — insteai 
of  that  it  is  the  "  title-deed  to  sloth."    The  only  money  that  does  a  man  good  f 
that  which  he  earns  himself.    A  ready-made  fortune,  like  ready-made  clotbiny 
seldom  fits  a  man  who  comes  into  possession. 
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1. — The  American  Biogravhical  Dictionary:  containing  an  account  of  the 
Lives,  Characters,  and  Writings  of  the  most  eminent  Persons  deceased  in 
North  America,  from  its  first  settlement.  By  William  Allen,  D.  D.,  late 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  etc.,  etc  Third  edition.  Royal  8vo.,  pp.  905.  Boston  :  John  P. 
Jewett  &  Co. 

This  volame  contains  beyond  all  question  the  most  complete  list  of  the  illus- 
trious men  of  former  times,  the  benefactors  and  ornaments  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  passed  away,  and  more  information  concerning  them  than  has  before 
been  presented  in  any  single  work,  or  in  many  volumes.  The  author  found  it 
necessary,  not  only  to  examine  in  its  compilation  the  whole  of  American  history, 
bot  to  explore  untrodden  fields.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  some 
twenty  years  ago.  The  present  edition  contains  more  than  eignteen  hundred 
>iographical  accounts  of  distinguished  Americans ;  comprising  the  first  settlers 
knd  fathers  of  our  country,  early  navigators  and  adventurous  travelers ;  the 
statesmen,  patriots,  and  heroes,  who  have  contended  for  American  liberty,  or 
iseisted  in  laying  the  foundation  of  our  republican  constitution  ;  all  the  signers 
>f  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  brave  and  skillful  military  and  naval  com- 
nanders ;  many  of  the  governors  of  the  several  State^^,  and  the  deceased  Presi- 
lidents  of  our  country ;  profound  lawyers,  and  skillful  physicians ;  men  of 
^nius  and  learning;  theologians,  historians,  poets,  and  orators;  ingenious 
urtists,  and  men  celebrated  for  their  inventions  ;  together  with  many  eminent 
philanthropists  and  Christians,  whose  examples  have  diffused  a  cheering  radiance 
Eiround  them.  It  contains,  in  short,  one  thousand  individuals  not  mentioned  in 
Lord's  edition  of  Senipriere.  and  some  sixteen  hundred  not  found  in  the  first  ten 
Tolumes  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana.  Indeed,  the  present  edition  contains 
an  account  of  nearly  seven  thousand  Americans,  of  some  note  and  worthiness 
of  being  remembered.  It  is  a  most  careful  and  interesting  contribution  to  our 
biographical  literature,  and  as  a  book  of  reference  invaluable. 

2^ — Sanders^  School  Speaker:  a  Comprehensive  Course  of  Instruction  in  the 
Principles  of  Oratory ;  with  numerous  exercises  for  Practice  in  Declamation. 
By  Charles  W.  Sanders,  A.  M.,  Author  of  "  a  Series  of  Readers ;"  "  Speller, 
Definer,  and  Analyser,"  "Elocutionary  Chart,"  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  528.  New 
York  :  Ivison  &  Phinney. 

This  volume  seems  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  speaker  and  the  reader,  with 
rales  and  examples  necessary  for  perfection,  as  far  as  attainable,  in  both  reading 
and  speaking.  Part  one  is  devoted  to  elocution  ;  part  two  to  gesture,  and  part 
three  contains  more  than  three  hundred  exercises  in  declamation,  in  every  variety 
of  style,  and  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the  best  European  and  American  writers. 
It  it  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  class  we  have  seen,  and  as  such  we  cheerfully 
commend  it  to  teachers  and  others. 

3* — A  Commentary,  Critical,  Expository,  and  Practical,  on  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  for  the  use  of  Ministers,  Theological  Students.  Private 
Christians,  and  Sabbath  Schools.  By  John  J.  Owen,  D.  D.  Witlr  a  Map, 
Synoptical  Index,  etc.     I2mo.,  pp.  501.     New  York  :  Loavitt  &  Allen. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes,  designed  to  embrace  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  Acts,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  a  Greek  edition  of  the  same  portion  of  the  New 
Testament,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  original  language. 
The  other  volumes  will  appear  in  rapid  succession.  The  comments,  though  con- 
cise, are  comprehensive,  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  learning  and  ability  of  the 
aathor  will  secure  for  the  work  all  the  success  it  merits. 
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4. — Pulpit  Eloquence  'cf  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Being  sapplemeDtary  to  the 
History  and  Kepository  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,  Deceased  Divines ;  and  contwn- 
ing  Discourses  of  Eminent  Living  Ministers  in  Europe  and  America ;  with 
sketclies,  biographical  and  descriptive,  by  llev.  Henry  C.  Fish.  With  an  In- 
troductory Essay  by  Edwards  A.  Park,  Abbott  Professor  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.    8vo.,  pp.  815.     New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

We  noticed,  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine,  the  two  preced- 
ing volumes  devoted  to  the  History  and  Repository  of  Pulpit  Eloquence.  That 
work  contained  a  somewhat  connected  view  of  preachers  and  preaching,  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  present  work  contains  a  fuller  expo- 
sition of  the  pulpit,  as  it  now  stands  among  the  different  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  work  is  divided  into  seven  parts,  in  which  the  German,  the  American,  the 
French,  the  English,  the  Irish,  and  the  Welsh,  are  each  represented.  One-third 
of  the  sermons  in  the  volume  are  translated  from  foreign  languages,  and  many  of 
them  arc  now  for  the  first  time  published.  The  whole  work  gives  a  good  jdea  of 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  different  denominations  of  the  Christian  Church, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  those  deemed  heterodox  byithe  editor  and  com- 
piler, including  in  this  exclusivcness  the  Unitarians,  Universalists,  etc  Pre- 
facing each  specimen  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,  we  have  an  interesting  biographical 
and  descriptive  sketch  of  tne  preacher,  and  the  whole  work  is  prefaced  with 
an  elaborate  introductory  essay  from  the  pen  of  the  Dr.  Edwards  A.  Park, 
an  American  theologian  of  note.  Each  of  the  countries  where  the  Christian 
religion  has  extensively  prevailed  is  as  fully  represented  as  the  limits  of  the  large 
volume  would  allow  ;  and  each  branch,  as  before  noticed,  of  *' the  evangelical 
family."  Wc  think  the  editor  would  have  gratified  many  readers  by  the  admid 
don  of  sermons  from  those  who  are  considered  less  evangelical.  It  might  have 
been  done  without  trenching  upon  their  denominational  views.  There  are  cer- 
tain great  principles  of  Christianity,  we  take  it,  which  all  accept.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  say  thus  much,  as  we  belong  to  no  sect  or  party — certainly  not  in  lite- 
rary matters. 

6. —  Wild  Northern  Scenes;  or,  Sporting  Adventures  with  the  Rifle    and  th( 
Rod.     By  S.  II.  Hammond,  author  of  •'  Hills,  Lakes,  and  Forest  Streams,'" 
"Summer  Rambles,"  etc.     12mo.,  pp.  341.     New  York:  Derby  &  Jack — 
sou. 

Mr.  Hammo/id,  the  author  of  these  amusing  sketches,  has  a    passion  for  wWci 
scenes,  and  the  sports  connected  with  the  *'  rifle  and  the  rod."     He  has  floatedl 
over  the  beautiful  lakes,  and  among  the  pleasant  rivers  of  the  broad  wilderness 
lying  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Charnplain.     He  wields  a  ready  and 
graphic  pen,  and  has  in  this  work,  as  in  his  former  productions — "  Hills,  Lakes, 
and  Forest  Streams,"  ♦•  Summer  Rambles,"  etc. — grouped  his  adventures  in  a 
most  attractive  and  readable  form.     We  commend  his  book  to  all  "  who  would 
listen  to  the  glad  music  of  the  woods,"  or  who  can  in  any  way  enjoy  nature  in 
its  wild  and  beautiful  aspects. 

6. — The  Northwest  Coast;  or,  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Washington  Te^ 
ritory.  By  James  G.  Swan.  With  numerous  illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  435. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  this  book,  (aside  from  its  personal  value  in  a 
financial  and  commercial  point  of  view,)  is  to  give  a  general  and  concise  account 
of  that  portion  of  the  northwest  coast  lying  between  the  Straits  of  Yreca  and 
the  Columbia  River,  a  region  which  has  never  attracted  the  explorers  and  navi- 
gators, since  the  times  of  Meares  and  Vancouver,  sufficiently  for  them  to  give  it 
more  than  a  passing  remark.  A  great  merit  in  the  author,  and  one  which  gives 
aditional  value  to  his  work  is,  that  so  far  as  possible,  he  relates  only  such  cir- 
cumstances as  came  under  his  own  immediate  observation.  He  Heed  with  the 
Cherooks,  Chehalis,  and  two  other  tribes  of  Indians,  and  what  he  relates  of  their 
manners  and  customs,  will  be  read,  as  indeed  most  of  the  work,  with  interest.  It 
hfts  maps  and  illustrations,  which  add  not  a  little  to  its  value. 
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7« — Hand- Book  cf  Railroads.  For  the  use  of  American  Engineers  ;  contain- 
ing the  necessary  Rules,  Tables,  and  Formula  for  the  Location,  Construction, 
Equipment,  and  Management  of  Railroads  in  the  United  States.  With  158 
illustrations.  By  George  L.  Vose,  Civil  Engineer.  8vo.,  pp.  480.  Boston 
and  Cambridge :  James  Munroe  &  Co. 

We  have  delayed  noticing  this  valuable  manual  of  railroad  construction,  in 
the  hope  of  receiving  from  some  competent,  practical,  and  scientific  source,  an 
extended  review  ;  but  we  have  been  disappointed  in  this  expectation.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  work,  as  indicated  in  its  title,  and  briefly  set  forth  in  the  preface,  is 
to  give  in  the  plainest  possible  manner,  all  instructions,  rules,  and  tables  neces- 
sary for  the  location,  construction,  equippient,  and  management  of  railroads.  It 
ig  well  and  truly  remarked,  that  as  a  general  thing,  American  engineers  are  not 
educated  for  the  business,  and  when  they  do  possess  a  knowledge  of  pure  science, 
they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  apply  it.  In  studving  this  work,  the  reader  is  presumed 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  and  mecha- 
nics. Thus  provided,  in  the  perusal  of  this  manual,  he  will  be  able  correctly  to 
proportion  bridges  of  wood,  stone,  and  iron,  abutments,  retaining  walls,  super- 
structure, and  locomotive  engines,  and  to  plan  and  lay  out,  execute  and  estimate, 
any  description  of  work  occurring  upon  railroads.  Utility  rather  than  origi- 
fiality  being  the  object  of  the  author,  we  find  that  he  has  consulted  the  best  en- 
gineering writers,  as  Gauthy,  Navier,  Vicat,  Tredgold,  Barlow,  Totten,  Hodg- 
kinson.  Lardner,  and  others  almost  equally  well  known.  The  book  will,  no  doubt, 
be  sought  after  and  obtained  by  all  intelligent  railroad  contractors  and  con- 
itmctors. 

8. — Hand' Books  for  Home  Improvement ;  comprising,  *•  How  to  Write,"  "  How 
to  Behave,"  "  How  to  Talk."  and  *'  How  to  do  Business."  Complete  in  one 
volume.     12mo.     New  York  :  Fowlers  &  Wells. 

Tliis  volume  contains  four  "  Hand-Books,"  which  have  been  published  sepa- 
rately, and  some  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine.  The 
mbjects,  as  indicated  in  the  title-pa^c.  are  of  general  interest,  and  adapted,  as 
yre  most  of  the  publications  of  the  highly  respectable  house,  for  "  the  million  ;" 
UDd  we  believe  their  works  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  great  American 
mass.  ••  If  they  don't,  they  ought  to."  The  last,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the 
leries,  "  How  to  do  Business,"  we  may  commend  to  the  readers  of  the  Merchants' 
Magazine,  for  many  of  its  precepts,  morals,  and  maxims,  are  drawn  from  that 
joarnai,  or  our  "  Morals,  Maxims,  and  Miscellanies  for  Merchants  and  Men  of 
Basiucss,"  which  the  reader  of  this  notice  can  obtain  for  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents,  ^postage  paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.)  But  "How  to 
Write,"  ana  "  Behave,"  and  "  Talk,"  are  all  useful  books,  and  we  trust  they  will 
have  a  large  and  wide  circulation.    . 

9. — ExpU/rations  and  Adventures  in  Honduras ;  comprising  Sketches  of  Travel 
in  the  Gold  Regions  of  Oluncho,  and  a  Review  of  the  History  and  General 
Resources  of  Central  America.  With  original  maps  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions. By  William  V.  Wells.  8vo.,  pp.  588.  New  York :  Harper  k 
Brothers. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  book  of  explorations,  adventures,  and 
research  in  Honduras,  and  in  the  Gold  Regions  of  Oluncho.  The  journey  of  the 
author  forms  a  diary  somewhat  elaborated  by  facts  collected  in  Honduras,  and 
based  upon  reliable  information,  which,  since  1861,  had  been  placed  at  the  au- 
thor's disposal,  regarding  the  gold  regions  of  Central  America.  The  principal 
object  of  the  author's  reconnoissance  of  that  part  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras, 
known  as  Olancho,  which  in  1850  had  been  visited  by  a  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  by  him,  on  his  return,  represented  to  be  another  California,  equaling 
the  new  El  Dorado  in  auriferous  deposits,  and  excelling  it  in  position  and  acces- 
ribility,  was  to  investigate  the  facts.  It  is,  we  repeat,  an  interesting,  and  at 
the  same  time  reliable  contribution  to  this  class  of  literature. 
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10. — The  History  of  the  United  States^  from  their  Colonization  to  the  end  of  tbc 
Twenty-sixth  Con^rross,  in  1841.  By  Georoe  Tucker.  In  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  1.,  8vo.,  pp.  G70.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  new  history  of  the  United  States,  is  now  far  advanced  in 
life.     It  has  been  his  "good  fortune  to  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  many  who 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolution,  and  of  nearly  all  those  who  were  the 
principal  actors  in  the  political  dramas  which  succeeded."     While  he  does  put 
claim  to  have  been  free  from  party  prejudices,  he  has  carefully  guarded  against 
those  biasas  to  which  writers  of  cotemporary  history  are  expo^.     In  all  fair- 
ness ami  frankness  he  declares,  "  now,  that  time  has  cleared  away  the  mists  by 
which  political  objects  were  once  enshrouded,  he  trusts  that  he  shall    be  able  to 
do  substantial  justice  to  all  parties,  and  thus,  as  truth  may  reqnire,  commend 
what  he  may  have  once  disparaged,  and  censure  that  which  he  once  approved.' 
The  work  was  commenced  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.     The  first  volume,  no^ 
before  us,  will  be  succeeded  by  three  more,  issued  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
the  author's  revision.   The  history,  as  now  written,  extends  to  General  Harrison* 
elevation  to  the  presidency,  in  1841.     We  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  of  thi 
work  more  fully  in  some  future  number  of  this  Magazine.     Entertaining  th 
highest  respect  for  the  character,  learning,  and  ability,  and  fairness  of  the  authoKr*^ 
we  may  in  the  mean  time  commend  his  work  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  historical  literature  of  the  United  States. 

11. —  Cyclopedia  of  Wit  and  Hmnor,  of  America,  Ireland,  and  England.      BTf 
William  E.  Burton,  Comedian.     Embellished  with  upwards  of  six  hundred 
Engravings  of  original  designs,  and  a  portrait  in  steel.     Division  I.     Royal 
8vo..  pp.  288.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  first  division  of  this  unique  publication  has  been  completed.     It  covers 
nearly    300  double  column,  closely-printed    pages,  and    contains  the  choicest 
gems  of  American  wit  and   humor  from  our  own  writers,  commencing  with  '*  the 
Maypole  of  Merry  Mount,"  in  1(>25,  and  bringing  the  collection  down  to  1850. 
Almost  every  article  has  an  original  illustration  finely  engraved.     Mr.  Burton, 
with  his  correct  appreciation  of  humor,  and  pure  taste,  seems  to  have  culled  from 
the  best  American  names,  and  from  the  imonymous  floating  literature,  the  cream 
of  all  the  good   things  that  have  been  said,  sung,  or  written  since  the  lirst  settle- 
ment of  the  country.     This  division,  besides  the  numerous  wood  engravings,  is 
illustrated  with  portraits  on  steel  of  Joseph  C.  Neal,  Washington  Irving,  Oliver 
Wendall  Holmes,  Fitz-Green  Ilalleek.  Frederick  S.  Cozzens,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  by  that  inimitable  comedian,.  W.  E.   Burton,  and  very  appropriately,  for 
some  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  genuine  wit  and  humor  from  these  writers  will 
be  found  in  the  volume.  This  division  will  be  followed  by  similar  volumes  from  the 
writers  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  and  furnish  a  rich  field  for  the  editors 
genius  in  this  department  of  labor. 

12. — Characters  and  Criticisms.     By  W.  Alfred  Jones,  A.  M.    In  two  volames. 
12mo.,  pp.  289,  268.     New  York  :  J.  Y.  Westervelt. 

William  A.  Jones  is  a  careful,  pains-taking  essavist  of  the  old  school.  His 
models  are  the  pure  wells  of  English  literature,  and  "his  thoughts  run  in  the  vein 
of  English  conservatism  in  literature  and  in  religion.  He  writes  chastely  and 
purely,  and  we  read  with  pleasure  his  honest  and  well-considered  criticisms,  even 
when  we  cannot  accept  his  views.  These  two  volumes  contain,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, the  author's  final  collection  of  miscellaneous  papers.  They  were  originally 
written  for,  and  printed  in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine^  the  Church  Record, 
the  Democratic  and  Whig  Reviews,  Boston  Miscellany,  Union  Magazine^  Literary 
World,  all  which  journals,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  gone  to  the  **  tomb  of 
the  Capulets"  or  have  become  absorbed  in  more  modern  magazines.  We  are 
glad,  tnerefore,  to  possess  in  the  volumes  before  us  some  of  the  best  essays  and 
criticisms  that  so  much  enhanced  the  value  of  those  extinct  journals. 
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3. — The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank  Bookkeeping  and  Joint  Slock  Ac^ 
counts;  exemplified  and  elucidated  in  a  complete  set  of  Bank  Account  Books^ 
(printed  in  colors,)  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  double-entry, 
and  embracing  the  routine  of  business,  from  the  organization  of  a  company  to 
the  declaration  of  a  dividend  ;  with  all  the  forms  and  details,  and  an  original 
diagram.  By  C.  C.  Marsh,  Accountant,  author  of  "  The  Science  of  Double- 
Entry  Bookkeeping,  simplified  by  an  Infallible  Rule  for  Debtor  and  Credi- 
tor," and  "  The  Art  of  Single-Entry  Bookkeeping,  improved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Proof  or  Balance."  4to.,  pp.  292.  New  York:  D.  Appieton 
A  Co. 

This  valuable  work  has  been  lying  in  our  library  some  months,  in  the  hope  of 
inding  time  and  space  for  a  more  elaborate .  and  carefully-prepared  notice  than 
re  can  now  give  it.  From  the  examination,  however,  that  we  have  been  able 
JO  bestow  upon  it,  we  feel  authorized  to  call  the  attention  of  all  who  would 
inderstand  the  principles  of  bank  bookkeeping.  The  title-page  explains  briefly, 
wit  succinctly,  the  general  intent  and  character  of  the  work,  and  we  conmieud 
%  to  the  attention  of  that  portion  of  our  mercantile  readers  whom  it  is  designed 
lo  instruct  and  benefit.  The  author  is  a  popular  and  well-known  teacher,  and 
uithor  of  several  highly-prized  works  on  bookkeeping,  and  it  may  fairly  be  pre- 
nuDcd  that  his  work  will  stand  the  test  of  a  critical  examination. 

14. — The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks;  or,  Geology  in  its  Bearings.  Two  Theolo- 
sries,  Natural  and  Revealed.  By  Hugh  Miller,  author  of  "The  Old  Ited 
Sandstone,"  "  Footsteps  of  the  Creator,"  etc.,  etc.  With  memorials  of  the 
death  and  character  of  the  author.  12mo.,  pp.  502.  Boston :  Gould  & 
Lincoln. 

This  last  work  of  the  learned  and  lamented  author,  is  beyond  all  question  the 
Boet  ingenious  and  powerful  production  of  a  most  accompliiihed  and  cultivated 
lind.  It  is  an  attempt,  and  the  most  successful  one  in  our  judgment  ever  miide,  to 
econcile  the  revelations  of  geology  with  the  teachings  of  the  two  theologies, 
atural  and  revealed.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of  patient  and  laborious  study, 
nd  is  written  in  an  exceedingly  clear  and  forcible  style.  As  a  contribution  to 
le  science  which  the  author  loved  and  pursued  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  with 
rdor,  it  will  become  a  text-book  with  all  who  wish  to  see  apparent  discord  har- 
lonizeil.  It  is  a  bequest  worthy  of  the  author,  who  died  u  martyr  to  his  inde- 
itigable  labors  in  the  field  of  science. 

5.-^— J/y  Trip  to  France.  By  Rev.  John  P.  Donelan.  I2mo.,  pp.  347. 
New  York  :  Edward  Dunigan  &  Brother,  [James  B.  Kirkcr.] 

Mr.  Donelan  has.  as  a  good  Catholic,  dedicated  his  '•  Trip"  to  the  Rev.  Louis 
L  Deluol,  Principal  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  France.  It  is  an  attempt,  and  we 
ooht  not,  successful,  to  give  "  a  simple,  straightforward  relation  of  facts,  events, 
nd  scenes,  as  the  author  saw  them,  with  note  books,  references,  hieroglyphics, 
craps  of  paper,  penciled  margins,  and  rough  sketches  before  him."  lie  is  a 
Jatnolic,  we  have  said,  and  as  such  is  not  unmindful  of  what  he  regards  as  his 
laty  to  the  Church,  and  while  he  does  not  attempt  a  refutation  of  the  attacks 
nade  on  that  institution  of  his  faith — Convents  aUd  the  society  of  France — he 
jives  what  he  regards  as  the  best  refutation  perhaps,  a  plain  statement  of  facts 
18  he  met  them,  and  as  his  judgment  approved.  Written  as  the  author  felt,  and 
18  the  ideas  came  to  mind,  we  may  be  sure  to  find  something  to  interest  the  un- 
prejudiced reader. 

16. — Thine  and  Mine;  or,  the  Step-mother's  Reward.     By  Flora  Nkale,  of 
Baltimore.    12mo.  pp.  303.     New  York  :  Derby  &  Jackson. 

A  story,  as  its  title  would  imply,  of  domestic  life,  possessing  more  merit  than 
works  of  greater  pretensions.  The  moral  of  the  tale,  which  does  not  stick  out, 
bat  is  rather  inferred,  in  the  agreeable  narrative,  is  good.  This  might  be  inferred 
from  the  character  of  the  publishers,  who,  although  they  sometimes  publish  worka 
of  little  merit,  never  one  that  will  not  bear  criticism  on  the  score  of  purity. 
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17. — Common  Sense  applied  to  Religion ;  or,  the  Bible  and  the  People.  By 
Catharine  E.  Beeciier,  Author  of  *'  Letters  to  the  People  on  Health  and 
Happiness,"  **  Physiology  and  Calisthenics,"  etc.,  etc.  12mo.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  author  of  this  work  belongs  to  a  numerous  and  talented  family.  The 
present  vohime  is,  we  are  tohl,  **  the  result  of  thirty  years'  devotion  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  liiunan  mind  for  the  great  end  for  which  it  was  created."  In  other 
wonls  the  author  was  a  teacher  of  children,  and  in  the  early  part  of  her  career  in 
that  capacity  she  "  felt  that  at  the  very  foundation  of  such  eflforts  were  opposing 
theological  theories  that  seemed  at  war  with  both  the  common  sense  and  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind."  This  work  w^as  commenced  more  than  a  qnarter  of  a 
century  ago.  and  its  publication  delayed,  by  a  desire  of  friends,  until  the  convic- 
tion strengthened  in  her  mind  by  the  discussions  and  developments  that  hare 
intervened  in  that  period  impelled  her  to  speak  out.  This  she  has  done  with 
marked  ability,  and  given  us  a  work  that  cannot  fail  of  arresting  the  attention  of 
all  who  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  the  number  in  our  coun- 
try is  large  and  constantly  increasing. 

18. — The  Elements  ff  Drawing ;  or.  Three  Letters  to  Beginners.  By  Jomr 
RusKix,  M.  A.,  Author  of  "  Modern  Painters,"  **  Seven  Lamps  of  Architec- 
ture," "  Stones  of  Venice,"  etc.,  etc.  With  illustrations  drawn  by  the  author. 
12mo.,  pp.  234.     New  York  :  Wiley  &  llalsted. 

Mr.  Buskin  has  earned,  and  justly,  a  high  reputation  as  the  author  of  several 
art  works,  or  works  pertaining  to  architecture  and  painting.  We  have  expreaeed 
in  former  numbers  our  n})preciation  of  his  labors  in  the  department  of  art  to 
which  he  devotes  his  life  of  elegant,  but  not  unoccupied  "  leisure,"  if  we  may  use 
that  expression,  touching  a  man  of  wealth  and  refinement  *'  The  elements  of 
drawing  for  beginners"  will,  we  feel  quite  certain,  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
everv  student,  who  would  make  progress  in  the  art,  and  we  should  say  that  it 
would  not  be  lost  time  for  those  who  have  began,  "  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
digest,"  what  such  a  mind  has  produced  on  the  subject  of  the  art  in  question. 

19. — Biographical  Essays.  Essays,  Biographical  and  Critical ;  or.  Studies  of 
Character.  By  Henry  T.  Tuckermax.  8vo.  475.  Boston  :  Phillips,  Samp- 
son &  Co. 


We  have  read  these  essays  with  pleasure  and  profit.     We  know  not  whicl 
most  to  admire,  the  chaste  and  pure  style  of  the  author,  or  the  accurate  and  truh 
philosophical  discrimination  displayed  in  his  delineation  of  the  divers  represent 
tive  men.     The  thirty  difiercnt  characters  portrayed  in  these  life>like  sketchc 
represent  a  class.     Washington,  the  patriot ;  Chesterfield,  the  man  of  the  world  r 
Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer ;  Jaques  Lafitte,  the  financier ;  E^dmund  Kean,  tl 
actor;  Robert  Fulton,  the  mechanician;  Lawrence  Steam,  the  sentimentalist  » 

Sydney  Smith,  the  gentle  churchman  ;  Joseph  Addison,  the  lay  preacher ;  Gouver-  — ■ 
near  Morris,  the  American  statesman  ;  Benjamin  Franklin,  tne  American  phil^V  1- 
osopher ;  and  so  on  through  the  interesting  catalogue  of  worthies.  We  prize  th*-- 
book  as  one  of  the  choicest  gems  in  our  literature  or  library./ 

20. — The  Physiology  of  New  York  Boarding- Htmses,    By  Thomas  Butler  Gcin 
With  illustrations  on  wood,  designed  and  drawn  by  the  "  Triangle,"  A.  F 
Ward,  and  the  author,  and  engraved  by  John  Andrew.    12mo.,  pp.  300.    Nc— ^  ~?w 
York  :  Mason  k  Brothers. 

This  book,  though  somewhat  quizzical  in  its  delineations  of  the  physiology  of 

our  New  York  boarding-houses,  and  their  inmates,  has  some  pictures  and  pair — 3/(- 
ings  which  will  be  readily  recognized  with  the  initiated.     It  is  copiously  ill     — ni- 
trated wiiJi  cleverly  designed  and  executed  wood  cuts,  and  the  book  is  not  dev-^i^L/zi/ 
of  wit  or  we].'  noir^ed  satirv.     It  is  certainly  a  very  readable  performance,    '^^le 
Bay  this  much  without  a  knowledge  of  the  writer. 
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—Tlie  Magic  Staff;  an  Aotobiography  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis.  12mo., 
p.  562.     New  York  :  J.  S.  Brown  &  Co. 

Lodrew  Jackson  Davis,  if  all  that  is  said  of  him  is  true,  is  certainly  a  most 
arkablc  man.  This  book  differs  in  style,  method,  and  substance,  from  any  of 
previous  works,  which  are  extensively  read,  and  held  in  various  estimation, 
^rding  to  the  prejudices  or  notions  of  those  who  have  read  them.  The  pres- 
volume  is  a  sort  of  biography  of  the  public  and  private  career  of  Mr.  Davis. 
nntains  an  introduction  from  the  pen  of  the  author's  companion  in  life — that 
lis  wife.  The  volume  is  interesting,  as  any  biography,  well  and  philosophi- 
y  prepared,  must  be  ;  and  to  those  who  would  know  more  of  the  personal  his- 
y  and  public  labors  of  the  "  Poughkeepsie  Seer,"  as  he  has  sometimes  been 
ed,  we  may  say  they  will  here  find  the  information  from  his  own  pen. 

—The  Border  Rover.  By  Emerson  Bennett.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Peter- 
on. 

tfr.  Bennett  is  the  author  of  a  long  catalogue  of  novels,  including  "  Clara 
reland,"  **  Violi,"  the  "  Forged  Will,"  "  Pioneers,"  "  Bride  of  the  Wilderness," 
[eiress  of  Bellfonte,"  &c.,  &c.  Those  who  have  read  the  Border  Rover  *'  say 
t  it  is  one  of  the  author's  best  productions.  It  will,  wo  have  no  doubt,  be 
i  with  pleasure  by  the  author's  numerous  admirers. 

—Miss  Leslie's  New  Cookery  Book.  12mo.,  pp.  662.  Philadelphia  :  T. 
J.  Peterson. 

liis  is  by  far  the  thickest  cook-book  extant.  But  that  is  not  its  chief 
it.  It  comprises  a  usual  number  of  pages,  more  probably  than  any  other 
;lopedia  of  Cookery.  The  receipts,  too,  we  are  told  on  the  best  authority 
t  of  the  author  and  compiler,  are  all  practical,  and  practicable — being  so  care- 
^  and  particularly  explained  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  by  the  merest 
ice  in  the  art.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  those  who  provide 
xceptionable  ingredients,  good  marketing,  will,  with  this  book  in  hand,  be 
>  to  prepare  viands  for  "  kings  or  company,"  or  a  daily  supply  of  nice  dishes 
a  faultless  family  table. 

— Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States.  Revised  edition  ; 
Deluding  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  all  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Arranged  ao- 
ording  to  the  natural  system.  By  Asa  Gray,  Fisher  Professor  of  Natural 
listory  in  Harvard  University.  With  six  plates,  illustrating  the  genera  of 
rerns,  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  635.  New  York  :  Ivison  &  Phinney  and  G.  P.  Put- 
lam  &  Co. 

Phis,  it  will  be  noticed  by  those  who  read  the  title-page,  is  a  revised  edition 
a  treatise  on  botany  that  had  become  the  principal  text-book  of  the  schools 
1  colleges  of  the  United  States.  In  this  edition,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  all 
t  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  arranged  according  to  the  natural  system.  It 
beyond  all  question,  the  most  complete  and  perfect  treatise  designed  for  the 
her  schools  and  colleges,  that  has  ever  been  published  at  home  or  abroad. 

. — Bacon^a  Essays:  With  Annotations  by  Richard  Whately,  D.  D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  From  the  second  London  edition,  revised.  8vo.,  pp.  536. 
Se'w  York  and  Boston  :  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co. 

rbe  learned  annotator  of  this  edition  of  Bacon's  FiSsays  has  performed  a  valua- 
service  to  the  lovers  of  sound  logic  and  learning.  The  discriminating  mind 
Archbishop  Whately  is  evinced  in  every  part  of  the  volume.  He  seems  to  have 
customed  himself  to  write  down  from  time  to  time  such  observations  as  occurred 
him  on  the  essays  of  Bacon,  and  also  to  make  references  to  passages  in  various 
>k8,  which  relate  to  the  same  subjects.  The  results  of  these  labors  are  now 
i  before  the  reading  public  in  the  most  com[)Iete,  and  in  every  respect  the  most 
iirable  edition  of  the  great  master  of  philosopiiy  that  has  ever  to  our  knowledge 
JO  published  in  the  old  or  the  new  world.  The  filiy-eight  essays  of  Bacon  em-, 
ly  a  mine  of  intellectual  wealth. 
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26. — Hunter's  Panoramic  Guide  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Quebec,  By  Wm.  8- 
Hunter,  Jr.     12mo.,  pp.  66,  with  panoramic  map.    BoetoD  :  John  P.  Jewett 

&  Co. 

The  Iar<;:c8t  part  of  this  volume  is  taken  up  with  a  panoramic  or  picture  map 
of  all  tin?  most  celebrated  and  picturesque  points  along  the  Niagara  and  the  St 
Lawrence.  The  country  embraced  in  the  range  of  Mr.  Hunter's  illustrated 
scenery  seems  to  have  been  fully  explored  by  other  travelers,  so  that  he  occupies 
but  comparatively  little  space  in  the  descriptions  of  the  different  towns  and 
villages.  The  pictorial  illustrations  connected  with  brief  and  pertinent  letter- 
press descriptions,  are  finely,  and  we  should  say,  accurately  drawn  and  engraved. 

27. — Dramas.  By  Charles  James  Cannon,  Author  of  "  The  Poet's  Quest," 
*' The  Crowning  Hour,"  "  Poems,  Dramatic  and  Miscellaneous,"  etc.  12mo. 
New  Y«)rk  :  E.  Dunigan  &  Brother  (James  B.  Kirker.) 

This  volume  contains  four  dramas  of  varied  length  and  merit,  viz. : — The 
Sculptor's  Daughter,  a  play ;  Dolores,  a  tragedy ;  Better  late  than  Never,  ao 
attempt  ul  comedy  ;  and  the  Oath  of  Office  ;  but  one  of  which,  as  we  learn,  has 
been  produced  on  the  stage.  They  are  all  written  in  blank  verse,  and  contain 
passages  of  considerable  power,  and  none  of  the  pieces  are  deficient  in  dramatic 
effect.  We  should  say,  however,  that  they  are  better  adapted  to  the  closet  than 
the  starre — a  circumstance  that  will  not  surely  injure  the  merit  of  either  as  liierary 
productions,  when  we  consider  that  the  bc^t  plays  of  Shakspeare  have  been 
changed  very  materially  for  dramatic  representation. 

28. — Sermons.  By  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  preached  at  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton. 
12mo.     Bostou  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

These  sermons  are  sermons.  Not  written,  but  taken  down  as  they  fell  from 
an  earriL'st.  gifted,  and  dying  young  man's  lips  ;  they  throb,  and  glow,  and  yearn, 
and  aspire,  like  that  magnificent  llaerlem  organ  beneath  a  master's  hand.  We 
have  so  uniformly  been  mocked  by  the  fulsome  eulogy  of  pulpit  harangues,  we  do 
not  expect  that  this  hearty  utterance  will  be  half  believed  ;  we  only  ask  that  it 
may  be  tried  by  that  generous  view  of  Christ's  death  in  the  Caiaphas  discourse,  or 
of  Retribution  in  the  *'  Spiritual  Harvest."     Robertson  was  a  remarkable  man. 

29. — The  Olynthiac  and  otiier  Public  Orations  of  Demosthenes.  Translated  with 
notes,  etc.  By  Charles  Rann  Kennedy.  In  two  volumes.  12mo.,  pp.  320, 
418.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  translator  has  aimed  in  the  present  underttiking  to  produce  a  readable  ver- 
sion of  Demosthenes,  adhering  to  the  original  as  closely  as  was  consistent  with 
the  primary  object.  Brevity  and  simplicity  of  style,  together  with  the  choice  of 
apt  and  forcible  words,  es.-ential  elements  of  a  good  translation,  appear  to  be  the 
leading  features  of  this  and  the  accompanying  volume,  which  is  entitled  "  The 
Orations  of  Demosihenes  on  the  Crown  and  the  Embassy."  The  translator  has  con- 
sulted all  the  best  previous  translations,  and  doubtless  availed  himself  of  all  the 
valuable  suggestions  they  contain. 

30. — First  Lessons  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology:  Illustrated  by  over  300 
Wood  Engravings,  from  Original  Drawings,  by  Isaac  Sprague,  to  which  is 
added  a  copious  (jrlos!*ary,  or  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms.  By  Asa  Grat, 
Fisher  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Harvard  University.  8vo.,  pp.  236. 
New  York :  Ivison  &  Phinney,  and  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 

We  scarcely  need  say,  that  the  author  of  this  elementary  treatise  ranks  amoi^ 
the  first  in  the  department  of  botanical  science,  and  his  several  text-books  ia 
bobmy  have  received  the  almost  unqualified  commendation  of  such  savans  in 
natural  science  as  Agassiz,  Guyot,  Schanck,  Torrey,  Darlington,  and  others. 
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Art.  I.— TIE  COHMEKCUL  CRISIS  OF  18S7. 

9kssMAN  HuifT,  Eeq.,  Editor  of  the  Merehanti  Magtudnt : — 

Dbar  Sir  : — Allow  me  to  address  you  briefly  on  the  present  financial 
crisis.  The  whole  monetary  system  of  the  United  States  has  fallen  with 
a  mighty  crash,  and  now  lies  before  us  a  magnificent  and  melancholy 
rain.  That  such  an  event  should  have  occurred  in  this  present  month  of 
October,  1867,  no  one  could  have  predicted ;  that  it  must  happen  at  some 
time  any  one,  who  understood  the  nature  of  our  currency  must  have  known 
to  be  certain.  The  event  has  taken  the  community  by  surprise.  In  an 
iB&tant  the  whole  industry  of  the  country  is  paralyzed,  the  largest  and 
best  business  houses  fail,  the  banks  suspend  specie  payments,  and  men 
-tiand  aghast  at  the  wreck  and  ruin  on  every  hand — yet  the  country,  in 
-all  its  industrial  interests,  was  never  in  a  better  condition.  Our  agricul- 
tural products  are  so  abundant  as  absolutely  to  choke  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  transportation.  Our  manufactures  are  most  successful,  and  we 
have  the  grandest  commercial  marine  on  the  globe.  We  are  at  peace  in 
our  own  borders,  and  at  peace  with  all  mankind ;  yet,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  we  are  plunged  into  the  lowest  depths  of  commercial  embarrass- 
ment, and  stand  before  the  world  a  nation  of  bankrupts! 

All  this  is  appalling  enough,  but  it  is  neither  strange  nor  wonderful — ^not 
atrange,  for  we  have  occupied  the  same  humiliating  position,  as  a  people, 
cbefore-— not  wonderful,  for  the  cause  is  as  apparent  as  the  light  of  day. 
That  cause  is  a  fictitious  currency — a  currency  almost  destitute  of  the 
•dement  of  value,  and,  of  course,  a  currency  on  which  no  safe  reliance  can 
4fer  be  placed — a  currency  which  always  fails  when  most  needed,  which 

£>e8  the  greatest  possible  facilities  for  getting  into  trouble,  and  the  least 
r  getting  out 
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We  have  said  that  the  currency  is  almost  destitute  of  the  element  of 
yalue.  Look  at  one  fact : — According  to  official  returns  the  whole  bank 
circulation  of  New  England  (January  Ist,  1856)  was  147,762,301 ;  specie 
in  banks,  $6,796,314 ;  deposits,  $31,596,935.  We  find  then  that  the 
whole  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  interests  of  this  impor- 
tant section  of  the  Union  were,  at  that  time,  depending  upon  a  currency 
having  a  value  basis  of  less  than  seven  millions  of  dollars.  Its  businea* 
amounts  to  several  hundred  millions  annually,  yet  its  specie — its  real 
money,  all  that  could  be  relied  upon  in  any  emergency,  all  that  hae  any 
real  value  in  the  commerce  of  the  world — was  the  sum  mentioned.  The 
prosperity  of  New  England  rested  on  this  inverted  pyramid — seven  mil- 
tions  of  specie,  on  which  was  piled  a  bank  debt  of  thirty-two  millions  for 
deposits,  surmounted  by  a  circulation  of  forty-seven  millions  I 

New  England  has  maintained,  generally,  a  more  expanded  circulation 
than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  She  has  more  banks,  in  proportion 
to  her  population,  than  any  other.  She  had,  in  1855,  (by  official  returns) 
492  banks,  nearly  one-third  of  all  in  the  United  States;  yet  these  inst^ 
tutions  act  in  such  harmony,  with  so  much  concentration,  are  managed 
with  so  much  skill  and  integrity,  that — although  they  carry  the  system  of 
mixed  currency  to  its  ne  plus — they  are  as  safe  and  reliable  as  any  in  the 
Union,  and  when  a  general  suspension  takes  place  are  among  the  last  to 
stop.  But  ably  managed  as  it  may  be,  what  a  terrible  system  on  which 
to  suspend  all  the  great  interests  of  a  people !  And  such,  in  kind,  is  the 
currency  of  the  United  States.  Can  it  be  a  matter  of  any  surprise  then 
that  there  should  be  such  a  terrific  explosion  as  the  present  ? 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1856,  the  banks  of  the  United  States  had  bat 
$59,719,956  in  specie.  They  owed  for  deposits,  $212,705,662,  and  for 
circulation,  $195,747,950.  Such  was  the  inverted  pyramid,  on  which 
rested  the  great  business  interests  of  the  whole  people.  That  a  pile,  thus 
constructed  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  should  tumble  down  and 
involve  all  in  a  common  ruin  is  surely  no  moral.  There  are  those  who 
honestly  attribute  the  present  and  previous  revulsions  to  overtrading.  Bol 
if  we  have  overtraded — what  caused  it  ?  If  we  have  imported  too  much, 
how  happened  it  f  Nothing  so  efiectually  causes  overtrading  as  the  issue 
of  credit  money.  Nothing  so  certainly  engenders  speculation  ;  nothing  io 
increases  the  imports,  and  at  the  same  time  so  diminishes  exports — by  en- 
hancing the  prices  of  domestic  products — as  credit  money.  Overtrading, 
over-importation,  one-sided  production,  and  speculation  are  effects ;  and 
effects  which  inevitably  follow  bank  expansions,  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
show  in  previous  numbers  of  this  Magazine.  If  the  present  distress  and  em- 
barrassment be  not  caused  by  our  mixed-currency  system,  to  what  can  it 
fjEiirly  be  attributed  ?  Where  does  there  exist  a  cause  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude \  Admit,  that  we  have  overtraded,  and  that  in  consequence  there  is 
an  uncommon  demand  for  money,  why  should  that  cause  all  the  banks  (o 
suspend  ?  If  instead  of  issuing  paper  money  and  filling  all  the  channels 
of  circulation,  we  had  kept  one-half  part  of  the  gold  of  Oalifomia,  which 
we  have  shipped  to  England  since  1848 ;  and  were  that  gold  in  the  banlOy 
as  it  ought  to  be — we  should  at  this  moment  have  a  currency  which  we 
could  fall  back  upon  with  entire  security — a  currency  that  no  panic  cooU 
destroy.  Money  might  be  relatively  scarce,  in  proportion  to  the  demand, 
and  severely  so,  but  such  a  scene  of  distraction  and  dismay  as  we  noir 
witness,  could  never  happen.    Overtrading  might  cause  a  stringencji  bol 
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not  a  panic ;  it  could  not  withdraw  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  money  of 
the  country  from  circulation  in  a  few  weeks. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  system  of  mixed  currency  is  rightly  chargeable 
with  the  distress  of  the  present  time — and  it  would  seem  as  if  no  sane  and 
candid  man  would  dispute  it — what  should  the  present  calamity  teach  usf 
Evidently,  that  we  need  a  thorough  reform  in  our  currency.  But  we  have 
been  so  long  deluded  with  the  idea  that  paper  promises  are  money — and 
the  best  of  money  too — we  have  so  long  associated  all  our  ideas  of  money 
with  ^  Bank  Bills ;"  we  know  so  little  of  the  use  of  gold  as  money  ;  there 
are  so  many  great  and  powerful  institutions  interested  in  perpetuating 
the  popular  delusion ;  that  any  efficient  reform  might  seem  almost  hope- 
less. Yet  it  will  surely  come.  Nothing  is  more  certain ;  it  is  only  a 
auestion  of  time.  How  many  of  these  awful  tornadoes  must  sweep  over 
le  land;  how  often  the  scenes  of  distress  and  desolation  must  be 
witnessed  before  the  people  will  arouse  themselves  and  throw  off  a 
vicious  system — is  a  question  which  the  future  only  can  decide.  But  of 
this,  we  may  rest  assured — every  revulsion  like  the  present,  carries  us  on$ 
step  nearer  to  the  great  desideratum,  viz.,  the  repudiation  of  all  credit 
money.  The  present  crisis  will  do  tenfold  more  for  this  reform,  than 
imy  which  has  preceded  it.     It  came  upon  us  by  no  extraneous  force. 

No  war,  pestilence,  or  famine ;  no  interference  of  the  government ;  no 
obstruction  in  commerce ;  no  **  dissolution  of  the  Union  f  no  heavy  ad- 
verse balance  of  trade ; — none  of  these.  In  broad  daylight  and  in  fair 
weather,  the  blast  came,  in  obedience  to  its  own  laws  of  existence  and 
motion.  The  common  people  cannot  fail  to  see  the  matter  in  this  light, 
and  therefore  we  may  rest  assured  that,  whatever  others  may  do,  they  will 
attribute  the  present  wide-spread  ruin  and  general  derangement  of  busi- 
ness to  a  defective  currency.  The  philosophy  they  may  not  fully  under- 
stand, but  the  facts  they  will  see  plainly.  They  will  call  for  a  reform,  and 
Heaven  grant  that  they  may  call  intelligently,  loudly,  effectually. 

One  word  in  relation  to  the  revulsion  of  1857,  as  compared  with  that 
of  1837.  The  general  facts  and  phenomena  of  both  these  two  great 
events  will  doubtless  be  much  alike ;  yet  there  are  certain  particulars  in 
which  the  present  has  great  advantage  over  the  past.  These  we  will  briefly 
state  in  words  which  we  have  used  on  another  occasion. 

First,  at  the  commencement  of  ^he  panic  of  1837,  the  merchants  owed 
the  government  for  duties  an  immense  amount.  Now,  they  owe  on  that 
score  nothing.  The  effect  of  the  cash  system  in  paying  duties  is  thus 
▼ery  favorable  to  the  country,  and  will  hasten  the  period  when  we  shall 
return  to  a  prosperous  state  of  things. 

Second ;  at  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  crisis  of  \  837,  exchangee 
on  England  was  scarce  and  high,  and  shipments  of  specie  were  constantly 
bdng  made.  This  greatly  increased  the  distress  of  that  period.  At 
present,  exchange  on  England  is  low  and,  we  suppose,  plenty ;  which  fact 
will  cause  a  speedy  return  of  specie  to  this  country. 

Third ;  the  United  States  Treasury  had  in  its  vaults,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  pressure,  some  twenty  millions  of  specie.  That 
amount  is  saved  to  the  country.  But  for  the  Independent  Treasury  all 
this  would  have  been  exported.  Now  the  Treasury  is  aiding  the  banks 
and  the  community  generally,  by  disbursing  the  public  funds.  But  for 
this,  the  government  might  be  now  where  it  was  caught  during  the  great 
Smuidal  crisis  of  1837 — without  the  means  of  paying  its  own  postage  bUls 
Vktpedsl 
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Fourth ;  there  is  now,  beyond  question,  a  great  supply  of  bread&tBffs 
and  provisions  of  all  kinds  in  the  country.  It  was  not  so  in  1837.  At 
that  time,  so  general  had  been  the  speculative  mania,  and  so  much  had 
agriculture  been  n^lected,  that  we  were  actually  compelled  to  impoit 
lin^e  quantities  of  wheat  from  the  Black  Sea. 

These  facts,  taken  together,  cannot  but  greatly  alleviate  the  present 
calamity,  as  compared  with  that  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  blow  is  more 
•udden  and  severe  than  in  1837,  but  its  effects  will  be  far  less  lasting. 
Then  it  required  years,  now  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  require 
only  months,  to  recover  a  healthy  and  normal  condition. 

We  may  now  expect  that  the  banks,  having  generally  suspended  specie 
payments  themselves,  will,  as  they  certainly  can,  assist  all  good  solvent 
nouses  through  the  present  crisis.  We  think  it  their  duty,  and  they  will 
find  it  for  their  interest,  to  do  so.  We  ought  to  hear  of  the  stoppage  of 
BO  more  of  our  first  mercantile  houses,  with  a  surplus  '*  of  a  million  in 
good  assets.^  We  ought  not  to  have  had  so  many  as  we  have  already 
witnessed.  When  the  banks  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  suspended, 
all  right-minded  men  ought  to  have  seen  that  a  yeneral  siupension  was 
not  only  an  absolute  necessity,  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  public  Had 
they  at  once  taken  the  course  which  in  the  end  proved  inevitable,  a  great 
amount  of  distress  and  sacrifice  would  have  been  saved,  and  failures,  in 
the  aggregate  of  thirty  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  would  have  been  pre- 
yented. 

But  let  us  find  no  fault  with  those  who  have  been  called  to  act  as  oflBcers 
of  banking  institution  in  the  present  crisis.  No  class  of  men  have  been 
placed  in  more  embarrassing  circumstances.  We  have  no  occasion  for 
oensure.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  struggle  long,  however  hope- 
lessly, to  save  the  credit  of  their  banks.  They  have  done  so.  It  was 
their  fortune  to  be  connected  with  the  most  vicious  system  of  banking 
economy  that  the  world  ever  saw,  and  they  have  conducted  probably  as 
well  as  any  other  men  would  in  their  position. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

KoBTB  Bbookvxsld,  BIao^  Oetobvr  90, 185T.  AlIASA  WAIXHL 
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*^Owe  no  mftn  anjrthlng,  Init  to  loro  one  anoUMr."— St.  Pavl. 

This  is  a  very  simple-minded  precept  to  proceed  from  the  native  of  a 
mercantile  city,  himself  engaged  in  trade,  and  member  of  a  race  not  un- 
connected with  the  credit  system  of  the  world.  It  is  not  precisely  the 
counsel  which  the  Jew  is  in  the  habit  of  addressing  to  the  Gentile ;  and 


*  We  received  some  time  since,  ftt>m  an  esteemed  correspondent,  the  following  paper  o«  **( 
nerclal  Morals."^  It  was  originally  delivered  in  Hope-street  Chapel  Church,  Liverpool,  oaSoiMhqr, 
I^ovember  80th,  lij5<t,  hy  James  Martineau.  We  cheerftilly  comply  with  the  reqneet  to  lay  It  beiHt 
the  readers  of  the  Jli«reh*nt»^  MajfaiiHt^  more  especially  as  the  tmths  it  contains  are  rtnderad  w 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  times.  Mr.  Martineau  is  the  minister  of  a  congregati<Ni  drawn  ehie(|y 
from  the  mercantile  classes  of  a  modem  Tyre,  and  not  indifferent  to  the  special  dnUesand  tempts^ 
tUms  of  the  daily  life  around  him.  We  commend  the  views  of  the  author  to  the  eareftil  eomidwip 
tfim  of  hnaineM  men  in  all  oar  larfd  eommeroial  dtlei.— [Sd.  Mbb.  Mao, 
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•hows  in  the  apostle  a  temper  strangely  indifferent  to  the  agitations  of 
the  synagogue  and  the  inoDey  market.  Could  he  have  prevailed  on  all 
Bome,  whose  Christian  community  he  was  addressing,  to  act  on  his  in- 
JBBCtion,  what  would  have  hecome  of  the  Hebrew  banker  and  broker, 
when  no  noble  wanted  a  mortgage  on  his  lands  or  a  loan  on  his  cargo  of 
slaves,  and  no  patrician  spendthrift  any  longer  executed  a  post-orbit,  and 
greedy  officials  ceased  to  dabble  in  time  bargains?  If  in  our  own  day 
the  precept  were  to  acquire  a  sudden  force,  and  all  operations  to  be  closed 
which  violated  it,  what  political  revolution  could  be  compared  with  the 
result?  Were  the  apostle  to  carry  his  point,  and  bring  about  a  general 
settling-day  to-morrow,  how  many  shops  and  offices  would  be  open  next 
morning?  How  many  acres,  and  houses,  and  ships  would  stand  in  the 
tame  names  ?  If,  by  a  universal  winding-up,  every  property  was  to  go 
home  to  its  owner ;  every  engagement  to  be  pressed  into  realization,  and 
all  fictitious  footing  to  be  destroyed,  how  many  that  are  now  first  would 
be  last — when  the  balance  was  struck  and  the  new  leaf  turned — and  the 
Isst  first  ?  So  utterly  at  variance  with  the  whole  social  system  appears 
the  apostle's  precept,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  next  in  his  mind  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  world  out  of  debt,  stood  the  belief  of  the  world  at  its  end. 
If  it  be  wrong  to  owe,  it  is  not  right  to  borrow ;  and  if  no  man  may  bor- 
row, neither  may  any  lend ;  and  if  no  lending  be  allowed,  the  fertilizing 
flow  of  capital  from  its  head  waters  to  the  thirsty  spots  of  society  is  at  an 
end ;  the  world  is  gorged  at  one  place  and  starved  at  another,  with  no 
health  at  either ;  unknown  resources  of  the  earth  and  ocean,  of  the  quarry 
mnd  the  mine,  of  the  forest  and  the  field,  sleep  unused,  for  want  of  a  raa- 

e'c  power,  which  is  there  all  the  while  if  we  will  but  let  it  move.  Were 
left  to  the  actual  possessors  of  wealth  alone  to  propel  it  on  its  course^ 
wsad  work  it  through  its  applications,  who  can  say  how  slow  would  be  the 
productiveness  of  industry,  and  how  scanty  the  exchanges  of  nations. 

Yet,  when  we  turn  from  this  outside  action  on  the  world  to  the  inner 
effects  on  individual  character,  we  can  scarcely  miss  a  certain  truthful 
cbarm  in  the  precept,  **  Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another.** 
To  have  no  debt  but  the  eternal  debt  of  love — to  pay  freely  to  affection 
without  arrest  from  the  preference-claims  of  justice  undischarged — to  dis- 
eogage  the  problems  of  a  pure  heart  from  oppressive  and  limiting  condi- 
tions— to  live  among  men  with  no  other  accounts  than  we  have  with  our 
children  and  our  God — this  surely  is  to  escape  from  a  thousand  fears  and 
temptations,  and  win  the  very  liberty  of  faith.  This  freedom  from  entan- 
glement is  the  goal  which  most  men  hope  to  reach ;  and  in  struggling 
towards  it,  the  conscientious  carry  the  fetters  of  many  a  scruple,  and  the 
heedless  slip  the  foot  on  dangerous  ground.  This  clear  state  is,  by  gene- 
ral consent,  the  position  appropriate  to  those  who  are  devoted  to  the  higher 
concerns  of  our  humanity — the  servants  of  Truth,  the  interpreters  of 
Beauty,  the  guides  of  Nations,  the  prophets  of  Religion.  It  is  the  pre- 
paration, without  which  few  would  wish  to  face  the  greater  crises  of  ex- 
ience — the  prostration  of  sorrow,  the  call  to  heroic  duty,  the  visible 
^roach  of  death !  If,  then,  you  would  feel  it  well  to  be  free  of  care, 
when  you  step  into  the  shadow  of  sacred  hours  or  go  home  to  the  em- 
breoe  of  God ;  if  the  nobler  and  more  ideal  functions  of  life  revolt  from 
money  complications;  if  an  embarrassed  philosopher — an  indebted  bishop 
-—a  bailiff  m  the  scientific  observatory  or  the  prophet's  chamber — affordii 
image  of  humiliating  incongruity ;  there  must  be  a  region  of  human 
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character — and  that  the  highest — in  which  the  apostle's  precept  emerges 
from  an  economic  absurdity  into  a  native  and  congenial  wisdom.  We 
might  treat  it  therefore  as  a  "  Counsel  of  Perfection ;" — as  a  rule  not  per- 
haps unconditionally  binding  on  all  of  us  as  we  are,  but  still  indicating 
the  limit  towards  which  all  are  to  press,  and  which  "  as  many  as  would 
be  perfect "  will  seize  at  once.  There  are  apparently  cases  in  human  life 
in  which  our  rules  describe  and  distinguish  not  so  much  the  absolute 
ripkt  and  wrong^  as  the  better  and  the  worse ;  and  we  may  recommend 
and  revere  the  greater,  without  warrant  altogether  to  condemn  the  less. 
Within  the  individual  conscience  indeed — in  the  private  account  between 
the  soul  and  her  God — this  sliding  scale  of  duty  has  no  place ;  ihere^  the 
better  imitation  is  the  sole  escape  from  guilt;  and  whatever  is  short  of  our 
best  possibility  must  incur  the  remorse  of  absolute  wrong.  But  the  by- 
stander knows  not  the  range  and  register  of  each  private  soul ;  he  cannot 
tell  how  far  up  the  ascent  of  goodness  her  conscious  insight  goes ;  and 
though  he  may  exhibit  and  dispose  in  their  rightful  glory  all  the  steps, 
from  their  base  on  earth  to  their  landing  in  heaven,  he  may  condemn 
those  persons  only  who  either  fail  to  reach  what  all  men  see,  or  fall  from 
a  rank  they  had  already  seized  ;  and  he  must  not  presume  to  demand  from 
every  chance  neighbor  to-day  a  height  of  excellence  that  may  not  be  dis- 
cerned until  to-morrow.  God  only  knows  the  wise,  deep  hearts  to  which 
he  has  revealed  high  missions  with  the  clearness  of  a  heavenly  call ;  and 
when  his  summons  draws  forth  the  saints  and  heroines  of  humanity,  it  is 
for  us  to  own  indeed  and  revere  the  voice,  but  not  to  repeat  it  in  the  ma^ 
ket-place  and  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  requiring  every  earnest  man  to 
become  a  St.  Francis,  and  every  gifted  lady  a  Florence  Nightingale. 
.  Even  a  "  Counsel  of  Perfection,"  however,  must  be  reconcileable  witk 
the  conditions  of  human  life  through  which  we  are  to  rise  into  harmony 
with  it  The  same  Holy  Will  is  Lawgiver  for  the  private  conscience  and 
for  the  social  world ;  and  there  can  be  no  real  variance  between  the  high- 
est obligations  of  the  one  and  the  imperious  exigencies  of  the  other. 
Grant  that  the  injunction  **Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  anoth- 
er "  may  have  had  some  reference  to  an  expected  close  of  human  things, 
and  may  belong  to  the  same  class  with  the  inference,  "  The  time  is  short," 
"I  would  have  you  without  anxiety."  Still,  the  temper  which  is  alone 
suitable  to  the  sublimest  moment  cannot  be  out  of  place  in  any  other: 
the  last  act  of  the  piece  is  but  the  development  of  all  the  rest ;  when  the 
soul  achieves  the  catastrophe  to  which  every  incident  and  experience  has 
converged.  To  the  moral  attitude  and  position  most  fit  for  a  world  drift- 
ing towards  its  account  there  must  be  sometkivg  analogous  in  the  world 
while  yet  continuous;  nor  can  there  be  one  rule  of  good  for  its  probation, 
and  another  for  its  judgment.  We  venture,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the 
spirit,  the  mood  of  mind,  the  conscious  security  against  ivjuring  others,  the 
exemption  from  disabling  cares,  the  openness  to  genial  affection,  implied  in 
the  apostle's  words,  are  for  ever  and  for  all  men  inherent  elements  of  the 
Christian  character ;  and  if  we  sacredly  guard  these,  whilst  we  translate 
his  precept  iqto  terms  of  continuous  duration  and  an  abiding  world,  it  will 
prove  to  have  still  for  us  its  moral  and  its  rebuke. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  pedantic  to  interpret  the  words  "  Owe  no  man 
anything"  into  a  universal  obligation  to  the  ready-money  system.  In  a 
world  whose  transactions  take  time,  and  where  the  circle  of  exchange  is 
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of  wide  circumference,  an  interval,  often  considerable,  must  interpose  be- 
tween the  commencement  and  the  completion  of  an  engagement;  and  it 
were  absurd  to  make  a  sin  out  of  this  necessary  incident  of  commerce, 
md  to  regard  as  an  offender  every  man  who  has  a  pending  compact. 
Nay,  it  is  possibly  this  period  of  suspense — when  men  part  with  their  own 
in  reliance  on  another,  and  sleep  soundly,  not  amid  guarded  possessions, 
but  with  their  treasures  scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and 
look  as  proudly  on  a  few  names  in  their  books,  as  they  would  on  broad 
acres  of  park  or  field ; — tliat  gives  scope  to  the  moral  qualities  exercised 
in  mercantile  affairs ; — the  cautious  vigilance  at  first,  the  honorable  trust 
at  last,  the  scrupulous  pause  before  the  promise,  the  sacred  firmness  after- 
wards.    The  merchant  who  has  a  credit  at  the  bank,  or  insured  goods 
sfloat,  in  clear  excess  of  his  existing  obligations,  can,  with  only  formal 
correctness,  be  said  to  "owe  anything."     How  long,  under  such  conditions, 
the  actual  settlement  may  remain  in  suspense,  is  indeed  an  important 
problem  of  moral  prudence.     The  term  of  credit  must  vary  in  difterent 
affairs.     Its  sweep  of  duration  should  follow  as  closely  as  possible  that  of 
the  reciprocal  dealings  themselves ;  a  week's  account  being  as  long  for  re- 
tail purchases  in  the  next  street,  as  a  year  for  exchanges  across  half  the 
world.     Whoever  requires  more  time  than  this  rule  would  give  him,  and 
has  become  dependent  on  further  delay,  has  clear  warning  that  his  fooling 
18  unsound.     Credit  is  essentially  a  reliance  upon  character  during  the 
ourrency  of  a  transaction ;  and  with  the  cycle  of  the  transaction  it  should 
e^er  be  susceptible  of  close.    Restrained  within  these  limits,  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  incomplete  and  unrealized  transactions  constitutes  no  offense 
l^inst  the  apostle's  precept,  provided  the  balance-sheet  which  records  them 
be  at  every  moment  unambiguously  right,  and  be  reviewed  at  intervals 
too  short  for  danger  to  creep  in.     This  is  the  one  point  on  which  the  ques- 
tion of  integrity  surely  turns.     And  here  it  is  that,  to  the  eye  of  the  mere 
ontward  olwerver,  the  modern  notions  of  honor  seem  to  be  in  danger  of 
deplorable  decline.    There  ought  to  be  no  difference  on  these  questions 
lietween  the  invariable  sentiment  of  the  Christian  moralist  and  the  feeling 
of  the  man  of  business.     But  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  relations  and  the 
liaste  of  human  affairs,  practices  slide  insensibly  into  existence  and  get  a 
footing  as  usages,  before  any  conscience  has  time  to  estimate  them ;  and 
when  they  have  won  the  sanction  of  prescription,  they  soon  shape  con- 
aciences  to  suit  them,  and  laugh  at  the  moral  critic  as  a  simpleton,  and 
hurry  on  to  the  crash  of  social  retribution. 

Thus,  one  thing  has  ever  remained  a  mystery  to  us,  and  seems  unmis- 
takeably  to  violate  the  apostle's  procept  "Owe  no  man  anything;" — that 
a  man  who  has  nothing  coifld  feel  easy  in  borrowing  soinelhing  ;  or  a  man 
that  has  half,  in  borrowing  double.  If,  indeed,  the  loan  be  virtually  or 
oimtingently  a  gift,  from  persons  able  and  anxious  to  serve  him  at  such 
cost,  there  may  be  nothing  to  condemn.  And  only  thus,  you  will  perhaps 
iBSure  me,  can  the  case  really  occur;  for  in  the  open  market  such  a  re- 
loarceless  borrower  could  s^ain  no  attention.  But  there  are  countless  in- 
tsrmediate  instances,  constituting  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  in 
which  by  appeal  to  the  goodnature  of  friends,  or  the  trustingness  of  sis- 
ters and  other  relatives,  a  trader  whom  no  one  purposes  to  endow,  and 
whose  bond  no  money-broker  would  take  up,  comes  into  command  of 
ivnds  for  which  he  cannot  give  security.     In  such  case  he  undertakes  a 
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trust  which  he  is  not  in  condition  to  assume.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  m 
conscious  of  the  will^  he  is  bound  to  know  his  pawer^  to  discharge  it. 
Failing  this,  he  does  but  hand  over  to  another  the  risks  which  are  nomin- 
allj  his  own — a  thing  from  which  surely  it  needs  no  generosity,  and  hoi 
little  nicety  of  justice,  to  shrink.  We  know  it  is  said,  that  superflnoai 
capital  is  glad  to  meet  with  empty-handed  capacity  and  character  to  tun 
it  to  account  As  a  rule,  however,  if  those  hands  have  always  been 
empty,  we  should  doubt  their  fitness  to  become  suddenly  full ;  and  if  they 
eagerly  take  what  is  offered,  and  betray  no  inner  suspicion  of  danger,  we 
doubt  the  fineness  and  solidity  of  character,  which  are  assumed  as  th» 
ground  of  trust.  The  abundance  of  capital  will  be  a  moral  curse,  if  it 
tempts  us  to  invert  the  healthy  order  of  nature  and  old  usage — that  a 
man  must  earn  for  himself  ere  he  has  a. right  to  borrow  from  anotheri 
and  must  mortgage  what  he  has  for  the  use  of  what  he  has  not  Tha 
•eruple  is  not  less  wise  than  it  is  conscientious  which  forbids  us  to  take  cm 
tifust  more  than  we  can  give  in  pledge  ;  and  whoever  is  in  haste  to  break 
through  its  restraints  is  anxious  to  trade  upon  a  high  character  which  he 
has  not  resolution  to  attain.  It  is  the  prior  discipline  of  care  and  pa- 
tience, the  Spartan  bread  of  toil  and  self-denial,  the  slow  command  ci 
wages  saved,  the  cautious  use  of  that  incipient  store,  that  lay  the  true 
foundation  for  the  merchant's  thrift  and  faithfulness;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  schooling  is  dispensed  with,  and  great  resources  are  flung  into  tha 
hands  of  mere  administrative  agents,  who  touch  what  is  others*  ere  they 
have  handled  their  own,  we  must  expect  the  spread  of  looseness  and  dia^ 
honor. 

The  same  principle  which  condemns  hollowness  at  the  beginning  for- 
bids fictitious  inflation  in  the  continuance  of  a  business,  and  requires  of 
every  honest  man  a  srtict  and  well-aecertained  limit  to  the  transactumt 
which  he  bases  on  a  given  capital.  We  are  not  so  persumptuous  as  tD 
pronounce  the  ratio  of  that  limit  We  know  well  that  it  will  be  difierently 
stated  by  judges  of  equal  uprightness  and  experience,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  constant  for  every  kind  of  mercantile  concern.  But  a  right  limit  fof 
each  there  assuredly  is ;  and  whoever  has  not  a  clear  conception  wheie 
it  lies  in  his  own  aflairs,  and  does  not  keep  so  far  within  it  as  to  forego 
advantage  to  himself  rather  than  bring  hazard  upon  others,  is  chargeable^ 
if  not  with  fraudulent  intent,  at  least  with  unprincipled  incompetency. 
Every  engagement  taken  beyond  that  line  he  has  a  decreasing  chance  of 
fulfilling;  every  new  creditor  is  more  likely  to  become  his  victim ;  eveiy 
fresh  stock-taking  to  show  less  manageable  figures.  The  appetite  for  ex- 
tension, once  having  passed  the  healthy  bounds,  grows  voracious  as  IB 
atrophy ;  the  business  consumes  whatever  it  can  lay  hands  upon,  and  diet 
itself  mere  skin  and  bone.  The  reckless  practice  of  incurring  immenM 
liabilities  with  no  reserved  base  at  all,  or  only  enough  to  support  a  small 
speculative  average  of  diflerences,  occupies  in  reality,  be  the  suffrages  hi 
its  favor  ever  so  many,  no  higher  moral  level  than  the  turf  or  the  gaming- 
table. And  if  this  is  true  of  bona  fide  trade,  overhanging  too  far  ana 
towering  too  high  for  its  area  of  support,  what  shall  we  say  of  that  spuri- 
ous traffic  in  the  mere  vicissitudes  of  price,  which  is  conducted  witboul 
any  real  exchange  by  men  who  have  simply  the  hardihood  to  bet  beyond 
their  means,  and  which  none  can  gain  but  by  another's  loss  ?  What  is  il 
that  makes  commerce  an  honorable  and  humanizing  thing  I — that  mutual 
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adTSDta^  18  inseparable  from  it.  What  w  it  that  makes  gambling  de- 
testable?— that  mutual  advantage  is  impossible  in  it.  And  by  this  certain 
mark,  with  the  attendant  contrast  of  temper  and  habits  it  implies,  may 
tmj  eye  distinguish  the  sphere  of  creditaole  business  from  that  of  illicit 
mipidity.  The  observer  of  human  life  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  the  dis^ 
positions  of  men  are  largely  influenced  by  the  kind  of  property  which  is 
their  immediate  concern.  In  landed  estate  there  is  an  fiduciary  element 
▼hich  forbids  the  idea  of  duty  entirely  to  escape.  The  organism  of  manu- 
fiu)turing  industry  calls  out  the  faculties  for  administering  capital  and 
flDveming  men,  and  disciplines  the  mind  to  concentration  and  force. 
Legitimate  commerce,  living  nearer  to  the  fluctuating  margin  of  afiairs 
nd  directly  entangled  in  a  world-wide  net-work  of  relations,  encourages 
flexibility  and  breath  more  than  sustained  energy,  inclines  to  the  quick 
fenture  rather  than  the  sure  toil,  and  creates  a  taste  for  the  generous 
Bore  than  for  the  just.  The  temptations  deepen  as  the  wealtn  that  is 
bmdled  exchanges  a  fixed  for  a  speculative  character.  And  there  is  some- 
Jiing  intrinsically  perilous  and  demoralizing  in  habitual  dealings  with 
vmlues  highly  precarious  and  sensitive  to  the  breath  of  mere  opinion  ;  and 
tnless  they  are  restrained  about  a  solid  nucleus  of  real  transactions  with 
oaterial  wealth  they  produce  a  fever  of  imagination  and  dizziness  of  head, 
o  be  feared  by  all  who  have  an  eye  of  reverence  for  the  ends  of  life,  and 
Bean  to  keep  their  seat  till  the  true  goal  is  reached. 

On  similar  grounds  it  strikes  the  mere  observing  moralist  as  strange 
ihat  the  question  can  ever  be  raised ;  how  long  an  insolvent^  after  dis- 
lovering  the  posture  of  his  afiairs,  may  continue  his  business  in  hope  of  a 
^KVttrable  turn.  The  answer  of  unsophisticated  honesty  would  assuredly 
m — Not  for  one  hour  on  his  own  responsibility.  If  counselors,  whose 
interest  gives  them  a  title  to  advise,  after  knowing  the  whole,  recommend 
bim  to  go  on,  we  do  not  say  that  the  scruple  may  not  be  fairly  overcome; 
or  if  his  deficiency  is  simply  due  to  an  unwarrantable  style  of  living,  and 
its  conquest  is  clearly  within  the  reach  of  practicable  retrenchment,  he 
nay  fairly  work  through  his  secret  by  resolute  self-denial.  But  otherwise, 
he  is  no  longer  master  of  his  own  affairs,  and  is  at  once  usurper  and  de- 
ceiver every  hour  that  he  wields  them.  He  can  have  no  right  to  stake 
the  interest  of  his  creditors  still  deeper  on  new  transactions,  based  upon 
allying  credit,  carried  on  with  the  face  of  a  hypocrite,  and  contingent  on 
soecessful  dissimulation.  He  is  reduced  to  the  condition  in  which,  having 
nothing  of  his  own,  he  uses  the  resources  of  others,  not  only  without  se- 
cnrity  but  without  their  leave;  treacherously  availing  himself  of  the  posi- 
tion of  power  in  which  their  past  confidence  has  misplaced  him.  It  is  no 
•oflScient  excuse  that  he  has  sanguine  expectations  of  benefiting  them ; — 
ih^  time  has  come  when  their  voice,  not  his,  must  pronounce  upon  this 
kope.  In  him  it  coincides  too  nearly  with  the  procrastination  of  cowardice 
ana  the  dread  of  shame,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  self-deception.  And 
the  cases,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  actually  rare,  in  which  tlie  avowal  of 
fttlure  has  been  escaped  or  alleviated  by  postponement ;  while  the  usual 
•tory  of  delay  tells  us  of  an  ever-deepening  plunge  into  entanglement, 
from  which  little  is  extricated  at  last  but  the  stripped  and  lacerated  per- 
sonality of  the  bankrupt  himself.  It  is  indeed  notorious  that  the  plea  of 
iODcem  for  **  the  estate  "  is  for  the  most  part  a  vain  pretence,  and  that 
«moealment  is  continued  from  desire  to  stave  ofif  the  evil  day ; — from  that 
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skulking  fear  to  confess  a  wrong  which  attends  the  mere  feeble  and  flaccid 
purpose  to  do  the  right.     From  no  temper  is  so  little  to  be  hoped  in  s 
world  of  ceaseless  conflict  between  good  and  ill.     A  man  vigorously  jiwt, 
conscious  of  douhle  guilt  under  evasion  and  delay,  will  never  rest  till  !»• 
has  brought  his  penalty  upon  his  head,  and  has  his  hand  set  free  for  the 
work  of  reparation  ;  he  will  be  eager  for  the  pain  which  first  arrests  the 
injury  he  has  done.     And  whoever  is  otherwise  minded  betrays  that  he 
shrinks  from  suffering,  but  in  comparison  cares  not  for  the  sin.     Far  be  it 
from  any  Christian  heart  to  refuse  gentle  and  considerate  treatment  to 
each  erring  man :  only  let  it  not  be  on  guilty  terms ;  let  it  be,  not  for  hit 
continuance  but  for  his  return ;  not  a  human  easiness,  but  a  divine  recall 
The  defenses  frequently  put  forth  for  the  questionable  usages  on  which 
we  have  touched,  seem  to  shed  a  painful  light  upon  the  inner  ethics  of 
modern  trade.     Indicating  as  they  do  a  wide-spread  confusion  of  senti- 
ment, a  drifting  judgment  without  moral  compass  to  steer  by  in  newly- 
opening  latitudes  of  human  affiirs,  they  are  more  startling  to  the  thought- 
ful observer  than  the  exceptional  cases  of  individual  fraud  which  less  cor- 
rupt the  popular  fancy,  because  they  speak  more  plainly  for  themselves. 
Profoundly  conscious  of  the  intricacy  of  many  of  the  problems  which 
lie  within  the  topic  we  have  touched,  and  possibly  the  simple  aspect  which 
they  present^to  a  spectator  from  without,  may  be  qualified  by  other  relar 
tions  more  removed  from  sight.    But  there  is  also  a  fresh  source  of  moraL 
danger  in  this  very  complexity  of  modern  business,  and  the  abstract  mod^ 
in  which  it  is  carried  on.     In  simple  times,  the  process  of  buying  and- 
selling  is  a  living,  concrete  affair,  between  visible  persons;  in  which  maiB. 
meets  man,  looks  him  in  the  face,  crosses  his  threshhold,  can  picture  Um^ 
himself  his  family,  and  has  felt  the  grasp  of  his  hand.     Thus,  the  humazB. 
affections,  the  natural  feelings  that  kindle  beneath  the  light  of  another'w 
eye,  come  in  aid  of  mercantile  integrity  and  truth.     Who  would  not  b« 
more  ashamed  of  a  slipperiness  towards  one  whose  respectable  image  is 
in  his  mind,  than  towards  a  mere  name  upon  his  books?     In  proportion 
as  men's  mutual  aff'airs  become  complicated,  the  personal   element  is 
superseded  by  flies  of  paper  forms ;  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  with 
wnom  you  deal  are  out  of  sight,  and  business  almost  ceases  to  be  human, 
and  works  itself  by  a  kind  of  mechanical  fate.     It  becomes  apparently  a 
dealing,  less  with  men  than  with  things.     It  requires  in  this  state  an  in- 
temser  and  more  spontaneous  conscience  to  keep  it  right     The  moral 
significance  of  acts  has  to  be  traced  through  technical  instruments  and 
mystifying  symbols,  which,  even  to  the  most  practiced  interpreter,  keep 
the  concrete  facts  at  a  distance  from  the  imagination.     Could  all  the 
papers  of  an  insolvent  house  be  suddenly  translated  into  the  actual  lifo 
they  represent, — could  the  sorrows  they  contain  look  out  from  their 
midst,  the  broken  promises  speak,  the  bitter  injuries  complain,  the  scat- 
tered families  protest, — the  blindest  would  see  the  truth,  and  the  hardest 
be  pierced  with  compunction.     But,  as  it  is,  the  real  story  is  never  read; 
it  is  vain  to  expect  a  just  appreciation  of  its  incidents,  one  by  one ;  as  well 
might  you  appeal  to  repentance  through  an  algebraic  formula,  or  ask  a 
personal  affection  for  the  lay-figures  of  a  lawyer's  argument     And  as  the 
moral  sense  is  less  helped  by  the  natural  affections,  so  is  the  understand- 
ing more  apt  to  be  bewildered  by  the  tangle  of  intricate  relations,  and  to 
lose  its  directness  and  accuracy  of  vision.     Hence  again  a  further  risk  of 
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ttiiaieadj  uprightness ;  for  nothing  so  faFors  the  chances  of  evil  as  a  hazj 
and  puzzled  mind,  that  cannot  see  its  way,  and  knows  not  precisely  where- 
abouts it  is.  It  is  in  this  winking  twilight  that  the  tempter  ever  comes, 
and  makes  his  stealthy  approaches  to  the  groping,  stumbling  will.  It  was 
the  proverbial  complaint  of  garrulous  Greece,  that  ^  the  tongue  is  apt  to 
outrun  the  mind ;"  and  it  might  be  the  confession  of  practical  Eugiand, 
tliat  action  blunders  on  in  front  of  thought,  and  therefore  at  the  mercy  of 
many  a  poor  decoy.  The  haste  of  our  business  is  too  much  for  the  slow- 
ness of  our  genius ;  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  action  ere  we 
well  know  what  we  ought  to  do.  The  telegraph  asks  a  question  and 
must  be  charged  with  a  reply.  The  foreign  post  is  off  to-night  and  will 
not  wait  till  we  have  slept.  The  broker  is  iu  the  office  with  the  transfer 
in  his  hand.  The  message  flies, — half  reason  and  half  risk.  The  letter  is 
diapatched  with  orders  to-day,  and  the  calculation  how  to  meet  them  will 
be  gone-into  to-morrow.  The  signature  flows  from  the  rapid  pen,  and 
the  raveled  threads  of  the  problem  in  the  mind  cut  at  a  stroke.  Who 
can  deny  the  fortuitous  settlement  every  day  of  a  thousand  questions  in- 
volving right  and  wrong,  on  which  a  prior  clearness  of  judgment  is  alone 
qualified  to  pronounce?  And  meanwhile  the  imagination,  with  less  and 
less  precise  conception  of  the  parts  and  human  details,  is  more  and  more 
iazzled  by  the  vast  sweep  of  the  whole ;  and  is  borne  further  away  from 
lie  simple  integrities  by  dreams  of  immeasurable  enterprise.  It  is  not 
irondertiil  that  m  the  double  giddiness  of  indistinctness  within  and  mag- 
litude  without,  the  moral  equilibrium  is  lost,  and  instances  are  frequent 
>f  humiliating  fall. 

Whether,  in  the  ethics  of  commerce,  "  the  former  times  were  better 
khan  these,"  we  would  not  venture  to  pronounce.  If  anv  one  wishes  to 
ihow  frem  the  annals  of  fraud,  that  in  England  every  article  of  traffic  was 
always  adulterated,  and  an  equal  percentage  of  merchants  and  bankers, 
directors  and  clerks,  were  always  knaves,  we  are  not  to  answer  him.  The 
duty  of  the  Christian  preacher  is  to  compare  the  morals  of  his  day,  not 
with  those  of  another  age,  but  with  the  standard,  at  once  rational  and  re- 
Tealed,  of  eternal  rectitude.  From  the  appeal  to  thai  standard,  the  con- 
sciousness of  it,  nay,  the  belief  in  it,  we  are  receding.  Of  any  higher  rule 
of  obligation  than  the  expectations  and  mutual  understandm^  of  men, 
of  any  possible  guilt  in  usages  notoriously  current,  and  agamst  which 
6Tery  one  may  be  on  his  guard,  it  is  rare  to  find  even  a  suspicion  in  the 
world.  Every  question  is  run  up  into  some  human  custom  and  conven- 
tion, and  there  stops  and  is  laid  to  rest :  as  if  many  voices  and  much  time 
Gould  make  and  unmake  right  and  wrong,  and  it  were  ours  to  invent  our 
own  laws  instead  of  interpreting  and  applying  God's.  This  is  the  root  of 
all  cur  ill.  So  long  as  honor  stands  with  us  for  no  more  than  a  social 
compact,  a  level  veracity  between  man  and  man,  it  will  sway  and  waver 
with  the  fitful  winds  of  opinion,  having  no  rule  but  the  average  expecta- 
tion, no  clue  through  the  snares  of  new  problems,  no  inspiration  beyond 
the  ambition  of  decent  repute.  It  is  in  the  power  of  this  mere  secular 
temper,  as  by  a  corrupting  touch,  soon  to  turn  the  gold  of  our  ancient 
truth  into  dross ;  till  we  are  startled  by  frightful  exposures,  and  admit  the 
Use  repose  of  civilization  we  hear  again  the  Everlasting  Voice,  "  Shall  I 
call  them  pure  that  have  the  wicked  balances,  and  the  bag  of  deceitful 
weights  ?"    Honor  among  men  is  never  safe  till  it  passes  out  beyond  them 
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and  becomes  an  understanding  and  sympathy  with  God,  an  embodiment 
in  us  of  his  ever-living  righteousness.  Once  restored  to  its  true  devontr 
ness,  lifted  from  a  human  promise  to  a  divine  allegiance,  it  escapes  Um 
region  of  fluctuation,  and  acquires  an  instinct  of  resistance  to  the  sophis- 
tries of  selfishness  and  the  hurry  of  passion.  He  who  is  possessed  by  its 
spirit  is  alone  likely  to  thread  a  faithful  way  through  the  dangers  of  a 
complex  system.  For  he  has  a  inner  hatred  of  confusion,  as  the  very  nest 
of  all  potential  wrong.  He  thirsts  for  perfect  clearness  in  his  moral  light; 
and  while  any  dimness  lingers  in  his  conscience,  he  reverently  fears  to 
stir  a  foot.  First,  he  must  sweep  every  seeming  ambush  out  and  see 
whether  guilt  be  there,  and  then  he  can  advance  with  firmness  and  with 
joy.  Only  to  the  upright,  whose  heart  is  lifted  thus,  does  promised  "  lij^t 
arise  in  darkness."  May  the  reproach  not  fall  upon  this  age,  that  such 
*'  faithful  are  failing  from  among  men :"  but  still  may  the  words  be  true, 
that,  whether  our  merchants  are  princes  or  not,  our  *^  traffickers  are  the 
Jtonorable  of  the  earth  1 " 
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NUMBER   IT.* 

ALCOHOLIO  LIQOURS. 


JonmifTATioN— "takikq  Tm  onr  our  oy  mi  bksad.^— bixbp— malt— wo«r— TAmiBxiis^-ii 

POKTEB — HOPS  —  LAOBS>BIKR  — 8CHAMK>BIBB  —  BOCK-BIBB  —  OONBTITUTIORAL  BITB0T»--O01ir(in> 
TIOM.— ADULTERATIONS :  OIUfTIAN,  CALAMUS,  MUOWOBT,  VOBMWOOD,  QUASSIA,  CATBCHU,  HKASl^ 
BBOOM,  BOX,  nONBT,  6U0AB,  MOLABSBS,  LIQUORIOB,  BKAKS,  OABOWAT,  OOBIANDBB,  ALSPICi^ 
OINOKB,  PKFPBB,  MUSTARD,  GBAINS  OF  PABADI8B,  SALT,  OOCULUB  nCDIOUS,  OPTUM,  TOBAOOO, 
HBXBANB,  HEMLOCK,  OIL  OP  TTTKIOL,  SULPHATB  OP  OOPPBB,  OOPPBBAS,  ALfTM,  WUX  VOMICA,  It 
UIMATIUS  BBAK,  SNAKBWOOD,  AHOUBTUBA,  CLKABUIO  HUTS,  (WOOKABZ,  UPAS-SASUA,)  RtlCB* 
BIA,  Ac.,  ^bC,  AMD  THB  BBMBDT. 

The  panary  fermentation  which  takes  place  in  bread  making,  is  a  mis- 
nomer, and  only  so  called  from  its  connection.  It  is  in  fact  a  vinouM  fe^ 
mentation,  by  means  of  which  on  account  of  the  ferment  in  the  dough, 
the  sugar  in  the  flour  is  decomposed  and  converted  into  alcohol  and  ca^ 
bonic  acid. 

In  1842,  there  was  a  patent  taken  out  in  England,  for  collecting  the 
alcohol  in  bread  making,  and  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
was  spent  on  perfecting  and  simplifying  the  process.  But  public  prej- 
udice was  so  strong  against  '*  taking  the  gin  out  of  the  bread,"  that  the 
contrivance  met  with  general  disfavor,  and  the  undertaking  speedily  fell 
through.  Yet  there  is  not  a  particle  of  "  gin "  remaining  in  well  made 
bread.  The  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  generated  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  sugar  in  the  process  of  baking,  are  volatilized  and  wholly  expelled  by 
the  heat. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  produce  the  vinous  fermentation,  are  the 

— ' 

•  For  nomber  L,  see  Merehant''»  Magatint  for  Jaly,  1837,  (toI.  zzztIL,  pp.  19-93;)  for  number  IL, 
M6  same  for  August,  (pp.  16S-17],)  and  for  number  UL,  see  same  for  Ssptamber,  (ppi  996-303.) 
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K»eiice  of  yeast  or  some  ferment,  sugar,  a  certain  temperature,  and  water, 
e  jeast  or  ferment,  however,  only  serves  to  excite  the  process;  it  in  no 
other  way  contributes  to  the  result.  But  the  sugar  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary,— it  is  indeed  the  only  substance  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, and  the  only  substance  from  which  alcohol  can  be  obtained.  Potatoes, 
and  other  non-saccharine  substances,  from  which  alcohol  is  obtained,  owe 
their  attributes  to  the  convertability  of  starch  into  sugar,  the  saccharine 
ftrmentation  or  the  decomposition  of  starch,  by  which  sugar  is  formed, 
being  in  these  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  vinous  fermentation,  or  the  de> 
composition  of  sugar,  by  means  of  which  alcohol  is  produced. 

The  cereal  grains  which  contain  su^ar,  and  potatoes  which  contain 
iftarch,  constitute  the  chief  source  of  alcohol. 

The  various  kinds  of  fluids  prepared  by  means  of  fermentation,  may  be 
divided  into  the  different  varieties  of  beer,  produced  from  a  decoction  of 
nutritive  grains ;  and  wink,  which  is  produced  from  the  juices  of  fruits 
containing  sugar  and  tartaric  acid. 

BEER. 

Historians  inform  us,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  prepared  a  drink  from 
barley,  not  much,  inferior  to  wine,  and  that  it  was  used  because  the  vine 
did  not  then  grow  in  Egypt  It  was  called  peluaian,  from  the  name  of 
the  town  Pelusium,  (now  called  Belbais,)  the  burial  place  of  Pompey  the 
Oreat,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

The  ancient  Romans  produced  a  beverage  from  com,  which  they  called 
mrevisia^  the  gift  of  Ceres.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  it  as  intoxicating,  and 
calls  it  the  vnne  of  barley.  From  numerous  allusions  in  ancient  history, 
we  conclude,  that  wherever  the  vine  did  not  flourish,  beer  was  a  commoA 
beverage. 

The  possession  of  barley  or  any  other  com,  supposes  agriculture,  and 
in  ancient  Britain,  before  we  have  any  acoount  of  agriculture,  mead, 
made  of  honey,  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  beverage.  The  name  of 
ale  among  the  Britons,  was  derived  from  the  Danish  oela.  In  Wales,  it 
it  is  called  cwrw.  The  English  word  hter^  is  the  Saxon  here^  barley,  a 
▼mriety  of  which  is  still  so  called  in  Scotland.  The  French  hierre  and  the 
Italian  hirra^  are  probably  derived  from  a  similar  source, — the  Hebrew 
word  for  com,  pronounced  ber.  Ale  and  alehouses  are  mentioned  in  the 
laws  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  728. 

Although  other  grains  are  capable  of  producing  beer,  barley  is  deemed 
the  fittest  and  is  prefered  to  them  all.  The  superiority  of  barley  to  other 
grains,  consists  in  its  greater  affinity  for  moisture  and  increase  of  volume 
when  steeped  in  water,  which  indicates  its  yield  of  malt. 

Malt  is  barley  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  process  of  artificial  ger- 
mination. This  is  accomplished  by  repeated  washings  and  steeping  at 
properly  regulated  temperature,  until  the  grain  is  expanded  in  the  same 
way  as  the  moisture  and  heat  of  the  earth  prepares  it  for  the  growth  of 
the  plant  This  process  requires  nice  management,  as  too  short  or  too  long 
a  time  in  the  steep,  or  if  the  temperature  is  not  properly  regulated,  the 
quality  of  the  malt  is  impaired.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  grain  to  be 
«aed  is  an  essential  requisite.  During  the  process  of  malting,  decomposi- 
tion takes  place,  and  sometimes  an  exce^ingly  ofi'ensive  odor  is  given 
tfy  indicating  a  total  unfitness  of  the  malt  for  the  production  of  beer ; 
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nevertheless  by  the  application  of  "  correctives,"  the  eoueh  is  rarely  or 
never  discarded. 

When  germination  has  advanced  to  the  requisite  degree,  the  malt  ii 
kilndried,  in  order  to  stop  all  further  growth,  and  kept  for  future  use. 

According  to  the  color  and  degree  of  drying,  ma!t  is  distributed  iDto 
three  sorts,  viz : — The  pale,  yellow,  and  brown  or  black.  The  pale  is  pro- 
duced when  the  temperature  in  drying  has  ranged  from  90°  to  100®  F., 
the  yellow^  when  it  has  been  heated  to  120°,  and  the  hrown^  when  the 
temperature  has  been  raised  to  from  145°  to  165° — the  black  malt,  which 
is  exclusively  used  for  making  porter,  is  heated  until  it  is  partially  charred. 
Test  of  Malt,  Good  malt  consists  of  about  66  per  cent  of  soluble  ez- 
tract,  and  34  per  cent  of  insoluble  matter.  The  practice  of  taking  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  solution  of  mashed  malt,  as  a  test  of  its  value^ifl 
falacious,  because  when  malt  is  mashed  and  exposed  to  the  air,  water  com- 
bines with  it  to  an  indefinite  extent,  or  until  nothing  but  sugar  exists  in 
the  soluble  extract. 

The  proper  way  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  soluble  extract,  and  in- 
soluble matter  in  malt,  is,  to  take  a  certain  quantity  and  grind  it  to  pow- 
der, first  weigh  it,  and  divide  into  two  equal  parts.  Put  each  of  these  por- 
tions into  a  cup,  expose  one  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  by  setting 
the  cup  in  it  for  half  and  hour,  and  whatever  moisture  there  may  be  ia 
the  malt  will  be  expelled,  and  known  by  loss  of  weight  To  the  other 
portion  of  malt,  add  about  six  times  as  much  cold  water  as  there  is  malt^ 
and  expose  it  to  a  steam  bath,  with  occasional  stirring  for  an  equal  length 
of  time  with  the  first.  Then  strain  it,  and  when  all  the  fluid  or  wort  hai 
drained  away,  carefully  wash  the  residue  with  boiling  water,  dry  and 
weigh  it.  The  weight  of  this  represents  the  insoluble  matter,  and  by  add- 
ing it  to  the  amount  of  loss  by  expelling  the  moisture  in  the  other  portion, 
and  deducting  the  aggregate  from  that  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment,  the  remainder  will  represent  the  amount  of 
soluble  extract  in  the  sample. 

This,  as  before  stated,  should  not  average  less  than  66  per  cent.  But  if 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  soluble  extract  would  be  converted  into  gum 
and  sugar,  in  which  process  the  elements  of  water  chemically  combine 
and  increase  the  weight  to  about  72  per  cent. 

A  quarter  of  malt  is  estimated  at  324  pounds;  this  reduced  by  evapora- 
tion to  the  measure  of  a  barrel,  thirty-six  gallons,  becomes  in  the  language 
of  the  brewer  87  pounds  per  barrel,  because  it  is  87  pounds  heavier  than  a 
barrel  of  water.  Twenty  brewers'  pounds  indicate  62^^  pounds  of  sac- 
charine extract,  or  a  barrel  of  wort. 

The  peculiar  properties  of  wort^  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  heat  and 
moisture  on  malt.  If  therefore  the  quality  of  the  malt  is  not  good,  or  iti 
"mashing"  is  not  carefully  attended,  the  quality  of  the  wort  will  vary  ac- 
cordingly. The  solid  constituents  of  wort,  chiefly  consist  of  dextrine  and 
augar,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  these  should  have  reference  to  the 
period  of  consumption.  Sugar  easily  ferments  and  with  great  rapidity, 
while  dextrine  ferments  with  diflBculty  and  slowly.  For  quick  consump- 
tion, therefore,  wort  containing  a  large  proportion  of  sugar  is  preferabJoi 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  beer  is  to  be  kept  long,  the  dextrine  should 
predominate.  The  production  of  good  old  beer  is  owing  to  the  difficulty 
and  slow  fermentation  of  dextrine.    After  all  the  sugar  in  wort  is  decom — 
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posed  and  converted  into  alcohol,  the  slow  fermentation  of  the  dextrine 
continues  to  evolve  carbonic  acid  and  keep  up  bitterness  and  vitality. 

Test  of  Wort.  The  proportion  of  sugar  and  dextrine  in  wort,  may  be 
determined  by  testing  for  either  or  both. 

If  to  a  certain  quantity  of  strong  wort  an  equal  amount  of  alcohol  be 
added,  the  whole  of  the  dextrine  will  be  precipitated  in  a  dense  coagulum, 
and  a  scale  tube  may  be  used  to  indicate  the  quantity. 

To  ascertain  the  proportion  sugar  in  wort,  take  60  grains  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  100  grains  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  400  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  dissolve  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  To  this  solution  add 
100  grains  of  the  wort  to  be  examined,  and  a  reddish-colored  precipitate 
will  be  thrown  down.  Collect  and  weigh  this,  and  every  three  grains  in- 
dicates one  grain  of  grape  sugar  in  the  100  grains  of  malt  used. 

The  conversion  of  the  dextrine  of  wort  ii^to  sugar,  may  be  effected  by 
extending  the  mashing  process,  or  by  subjecting  the  wort  for  a  few  hours 
to  the  temperature  of  about  170°  F.  Hence,  the  necessity  for  maintain- 
ing a  regular  temperature  for  wort,  in  order  to  preserve  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  sugar  and  dextrine,  necessary  to  produce  a  uniform  quality 
of  beer. 

The  varieties  of  beer  depend  both  upon  the  difference  in  their  material, 
and  the  different  management  in  their  production. 

The  color  depends  upon  the  color  of  the  malt  and  the  duration  of  the 
heating  process.  Pale  ale  is  reduced  from  the  steam  or  sundried  malt, 
and  the  young  shoots  of  the  hop ;  yellow  ale,  from  a  mixture  of  the  pale, 
yellow,  and  brown  malts;  and  the  brown,  from  the  kilndried  and  carbonized 
malt,  mixed  with  the  pale  to  give  it  a  body.  Porter  used  to  be  colored 
and  flavored  by  means  of  oumt  sugar,  but  at  present  highly  torre- 
fied malt  is  generally  used,  and  of  this  there  are  several  varieties : — the 
brown,  imperial,  and  black,  but  chiefly  the  last.  The  fermentative  quality 
of  porter  is  the  same  as  that  of  ale,  saccharine,  and  is  derived  from  the 
pale  or  amber  malt,  mixed  with  the  flavoring  and  coloring  malt. 

Previous  to  the  year  1790,  the  malt  liquors  in  general  use  in  London, 
were  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny,  and  it  became  a  custom  to  call  for  a  pint 
of  "  half-and-knlfP  This  consisted,  however,  of  o^e  third  of  each — or  a 
pint  and  a  half  tankard,  containing  half  a  pint  of  ale,  half  a  pint  of  beer, 
and  half  a  pint  of  twopenny.  Subsequently  it  was  the  practice  to  call  for 
a  tankard  of  three  threads,  which  meant  the  same  thing.  This  gave  the 
drawer  the  trouble  of  turning  three  cocks  for  a  tankard  of  beer,  and  to 
avoid  this  inconvenience,  a  brewer  by  the  name  of  Harwood,  made  a 
liquor  comprising  the  qualities  of  the  three  threads  combined.  This  he 
called  entire,  or  entire  butt ;  and  as  it  was  very  hearty  and  suitable  for 
laboring  men  and  porters,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Porter, 

The  water  used  for  making  beer,  has  considerable  to  do  with  its  quality. 
Freedom  from  organic  matter  being  essential  to  the  production  of  good 
beer.  The  best  water  for  the  purpose  is  pure,  soft,  spring  water,  that 
which  rises  from  chalk  or  limestone  formations.  Lake  and  river  water, 
generally  contains  vegetable  matter,  which  always  imparts  a  flatness  and 
Itaoeptibility  to  atmospheric  changes,  with  an  aptness  to  become  acid. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  good  porter  could  not  be  made  without 
Water  from  the  Thames.  But  this  opinion,  like  a  good  many  other  Eng- 
Kah  notions,  regarding  the  proper  material  for  the  production  of  good 
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beer,  has  passed  away,  and  Thames  water  is  now  very  rarely  or  never 
used.  When  it  was  considered  the  only  water  with  which  good  porter 
could  be  made,  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  was  deemed  a  neces^ 
addition  to  new  beer,  in  order  to  render  it  hard.  And  if  this  happened  to 
be  added  in  excess,  chalk,  soda,  and  potash  were  the  common  correctives. 
These  additions  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the  organic  matter  of  the 
water,  and  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  production  of  old  SnglUh  porter. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  good  beer  is  fine  color  and  transparencj. 
When  this  is  not  attained  in  the  outset,  attempts  to  remedy  it  rarely  suc- 
ceed. Isinglass,  is,  however,  sometimes  used  with  benefit.  A  pound  of 
it  will  make  about  twelve  pounds  oi  finings^  and  for  this  purpose  it  should 
be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  put  into  as  much  vinegar  or  hard  beer  u 
may  be  necessary  to  dissolve  it,  when  it  may  be  diluted  to  the  required 
measure. 

A  pint  or  more  of  this  solution  may  be  added  to  a  barrel  of  foul  beer, 
which  should  be  stirred  well  at  the  time  of  addition,  and  then  allowed  to 
rest  for  twenty-four  hours,  when,  if  it  is  capable  of  being  clarified,  it  will 
be  found  limpid. 

In  Bavaria,  Carageen  moss  is  used  instead  of  isinglass.  It  is  astringeDt, 
and  therefore  possesses  other  properties.  Other  substances,  such  as  harts- 
horn shavings,  ivory  turnings,  fish  sounds,  white  of  eggs,  <Sw5.,  are  some- 
times used,  but  they  are  all  inferior  to  isinglass. 

Alum  is  also  used  for  fining,  but  it  is  a  mischievous  addition  and  should 
never  be  tolerated. 

If  good  hops  are  used  in  sufiicient  quantity,  and  due  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  selection  of  other  material,  no  finings  will  be  necessary. 

The  quantity  of  hops  to  be  employed  varies  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  individuals  who  are  to  drink  the  beer,  and  the  length  of  time  it  is  in- 
tended to  keep. 

The  peculiar  flavor  of  difierent  varieties  of  pure  beer,  depends  upon  the 
skillful  use  of  hops,  both  in  the  quality  employed,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  are  boiled  in  the  wort.  Scotch  brewers  use  about  a  pound  of  hops 
to  a  bushel  of  malt,  for  home  consumption.  But  in  beer  for  summer  use, 
or  that  which  is  intended  for  hot  climates,  the  quantity  is  sometimes 
doubled.  As  a  general  thing,  English  brewers  use  more  hops,  and  mi^^ 
stronger  ales  than  the  Scotch. 

Next  to  the  proper  management  of  hopping^  the  addition  of  yeast  re- 
quires the  nicest  management.  If  the  flavor  of  the  hops  is  once  destroyed 
by  excessive  fermentation,  it  can  never  again  be  wholly  renewed.  The 
object  is,  therefore,  only  to  develop  that  degree  of  fermentation  which 
will  retain  the  flavor  without  too  much  alcohol,  and  without  producing 
acidity,  which  is  the  result  of  too  much  yeast 

Importance  of  Hop%,  In  ancient  times,  English  beer  of  all  kinds  was 
made  without  hops.  They  were  introduced  into  English  brewing  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Flemings,  and  were  first  imported  from  the  Netherlands,  in 
1524.  Hops  were  at  first  used  for  their  preservative  qualities  only,  vA 
they  were  for  a  long  time  thought  to  contain  properties  poisonous  to  the 
constitution,  and  were  said  to  ''dry  up  the  body  and  cause  melancholy.'^ 
An  old  English  author  says,  that  ''  Ale  without  hops  is  the  natural  drud^ 
of  an  Englishman,  but  with  them  it  is  the  natural  drink  of  a  Dutchmen ; 
but  of  late  it  is  much  used  in  England,  to  the  great  detriment  of  many 
Englishmen." 
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Amcmg  the  household  regulations  of  Henry  VUI^  is  an  order  not  to 
put  hope  in  ale. 

They  are  first  mentioned  in  the  English  statute  book,  in  1552.  Some 
years  afterwards,  Tusler,  in  his  treatise  on  Husbandry,  wrote : — 

**  The  hop  for  his  profit,  I  thns  do  exalt. 
It  Btrengtheneth  driiJE,  and  It  flavoreth  malt, 
And  being  well  brewed,  long  kept  it  will  last, 
And  drawing  abide^  if  yon  draw  not  to  fhsV* 

'  The  use  of  hops  was  not  general  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  even  then  they  were  considered  a  pernicious  addition 
to  ale.  In  1650,  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London  petitioned 
Parliament  against  two  nuisances :  Newcastle  coals  and  hops ! — "  in  re- 
gard they  spoiled  the  taste  of  drink,  and  endangered  the  health  of  the 
the  people."  They  were  also  petitioned  against  m  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  as  "  a  wicked  weed." 

It  is  stated  in  the  ^^Maison  rustique,"  1616,  "that  the  general  use  is  by 
no  means  to  put  any  hops  into  ale  ;  making,  that  the  difference  between 
it  and  heere^  that  the  one  hath  hops,  the  other  none ;  but  the  wiser  hus- 
wives do  find  an  error  in  that  opinion,  and  say.  the  other  want  of  hops  is 
the  reason  why  ale  lasteth  so  little  a  time,  but  either  dieth  or  sureth,  and 
therefore  they  will,  to  every  barrell  of  the  best  ale,  allow  half  a  pound  of 
good  hops." 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  use  of  hops  in  beer  was  of  very  gradual  intro- 
duction, and  that  even  after  their  superior  qualities  were  known,  the  prej- 
udices of  those  who  were  attached  to  ancient  customs,  for  a  long  time 
maintained  the  use  of  other  substances  which  were  then  legitimate,  but 
which  are  now  justly  deemed  adulterations.  It  is  indeed  a  singular  feature 
in  the  history  of  beer,  that  the  now  only  legitimate  article  for  imparting 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  good  beer,  was  once  deemed  a  mischievous  and 
noxious  adulteration,  while  such  substances  as  were  then  used,  are  now 
known  to  be  absolutely  injurious. 

Hops  serve  not  only  to  give  beer  a  bitter  aromatic  taste,  but  also  a 
keeping  quality.  They  counteract  its  natural  tendency  to  become  sour, 
an  efifect  partly  due  to  the  precipitation  of  the  albumen  and  starch,  by 
their  resinous  and  tanin  constituents,  and  partly  to  the  anti-fermentating 
properties  of  their  narcotic  principle — lupuline^  oil,  and  resin.  For  these 
purposes  there  is  no  other  substance  that  can  take  the  place  of  hops,  and 
any  substitute  for  them  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  considered  an  adultera- 
tion. 

Some  years  ago  a  report  gained  credence  that  F;*ench  chemistry  was 
largely  engaged  in  preparing  strychnine,  for  the  purpose  of  drugging 
English  ale.  This  lead  to  a  strict  investigation  of  the  charge  and  a  series 
of  experiments,  which  resulted  in  establishing  the  important  facts ;  that 
strychnine  cannot  be  dissolved  in  hop  brewed  beer.  That  the  (quercitanic) 
acid  of  hops  is  a  delicate  test  for  strychnine,  and  precipitates  it  from 
any  fluid  holding  it  in  solution,  showing  that  hops  possess  antidotal  prop- 
perties  to  the  introduction  of  this  subtle  poison,  by  rendering  it  insoluble, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  communicating  its  properties  to  any  fluid,  con- 
taining an  equivalent  portion  of  the  acid  of  hops. 

This  fact  alone,  aside  from  the  superior  qualities  of  hops  to  all  other 
known  subtances,  for  giving  beer  its  most  desirable  qualities,  should  in- 
force  their  universal  adoption. 
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Lager-hier,  No  country  in  the  world  has  paid  bo  much  attention  to 
beer  making  as  Germany.  From  time  immemorial  the  Germans  have 
been  peculiarly  a  beer-drinking  people.  In  Bavaria,  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  places  for  good  beer,  the  people  are  so  much  attached  to  their 
favorite  beverage,  that  they  regard  its  exclusive  use  as  a  special  mark  of 
gentility,  and  they  look  upon  the  use  of  distilled  liquor,  in  ever  so  great 
moderation,  as  immoral  and  vulgar,  disqualifying  those  who  use  it  for 
decent  society.  Throughout  the  German  States,  Bavarian  beer  is  regarded 
as  the  standard  of  excellence,  and  in  several  other  States  of  the  German 
Confederation,  large  premiums  were  formerly  awarded  to  those  who  pro- 
duced beer  nearest  to  that  degree  of  excellence  which  characterized  the 
Bavarian,  viz.: — which,  though  not  strong  nor  highly  hopped,  will  keep 
six  months  in  the  casks  without  becoming  sour.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse,  many  thousands  of  barrels  of  beer  have  been  sacra£ced  in  order  to 
prove  this  quality. 

Finally,  the  true  practical  conditions  of  the  Bavarian  process  of  brewing 
were  discovered,  and  their  beer  is  now  regarded  as  being  fully  equal  to 
that  of  Munich. 

The  great  secret  appears  to  consist  in  fermenting  the  wort  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  temperature,  by  which  the  'acetous  fermentation  is  avoided, 
and  all  the  nitrogenized  matters  are  completely  separated  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  not  by  the  sacrafice  of  the  sugar  in  the  wort. 

The  vaults  in  which  German  beer  is  kept  are  all  under  ground,  and 
constantly  kept  cold,  yet  diflfering  according  to  the  variety  of  beer  re- 
quired. 

Bavarian  beer  is  divided  into  two  sorts,  the  winter  and  summer.  The 
former  of  these  is  brewed  in  October,  November,  March,  and  April.  And 
it  is  frequently  sent  out  in  barrels  in  six  or  seven  days  after  fermentation 
has  been  completed  in  the  tuns,  and  though  at  first  it  may  be,  and  fre- 
quently is,  quite  turbid,  it  will  in  a  short  time  become  perfectly  clear,  and 
may  be  drawn  and  served  out  in  less  than  a  mohth.  It  is  light,  and  usu- 
ally retailed  in  tankards,  and  known  as  achank-bier  or  pot  beer. 

Lager-bier  proper,  is  the  summer  beer.  It  is  stronger  than  the  schank- 
bier,  and  by  careful  attention  in  the  tun,  it  increases  in  strength  in  pro- 
portion as  it  looses  sweetness..  It  is  brewed  in  December  and  January. 
After  the  tuns  are  filled  with  it,  they  are  placed  in  cellars  with  tripple 
doors,  with  small  intervals  between  them,  so  as  to  admit  of  one  only  be- 
ing open  at  a  time.  These  are  all  closed  and  banked  up  with  ice,  and  so 
kept  until  the  following  August,  when  the  tuns  are  opened  for  consump- 
tion. The  beer  is  found  as  clear  as  champagne,  and  strongly  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

A  superior  variety  of  this  is  called  Bock-bier,  It  is  very  strong,  and 
said  to  have  derived  its  n^me  from  causing  those  who  drink  it  to  prance 
and  tumble  about  like  goats  or  bucks.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
sugar  and  dextrine  for  its  hops,  and  is  very  luscious  and  deceptive. 

Bock-bier  is   usually    made   with    Bohemian    town-hops,   which   are 
esteemed  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  command  double  the  price  of  any^ 
other.    Small  quantities  are  sometimes  exported  to  Paris,  where  they 
employed  for  making  a  variety  of  beer,  which  is  highly  prized  for  its 
freshing  qualities. 

The  lager-bier  used  in  the  United  States  is  usually  winter  brewed  an 
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nearly  allied  in  qualities  to  the  summer  beer  of  Bavaria.  And  is  probably 
freer  from  deleterious  qualities  than  other  alcoholic  liqour  used  in  this 
country. 

By  the  English  process  of  brewing,  a  free  access  of  air  in  a  very  short 
time  spoils  the  beer.  Hence,  they  are  obliged  to  put  it  in  large  tuns, 
which  are  required  to  be  kept  tightly  closed  and  covered  with  sand  for 
several  years,  m  order  to  prevent  acidity.  By  this  means  a  large  amount 
of  capital  is  sacraficed,  while  the  temptation  to  use  adulterating  sub- 
stances is  very  much  increased. 

Constitutional  effects.  The  active  properties  of  beer  are  chiefly  due  to 
its  two  main  constituents,  extractive  and  alcohol. 

The  changes  in  barley  by  malting,  nearly  double  the  amount  of  starch, 
and  trebble  the  amount  of  sugar  and  gum.    Previous  to  fermentation,  one 

Suart  of  strong  ale  contains  about  three  ounces  of  solid  extract,  and  in 
le  condition  of  sweet  wort  not  less  than  six  ounces.  This  decomposes 
according  to  the  degree  of  fermentation, — every  pound  of  solid  extract 
being  capable  of  producing  half  a  pound  of  alcohol. 

Hence  it  is,  that  those  varieties  of  beer  which  contain  least  alcohol,  are 
the  most  nutritious, — they  contain  most  extractive.  The  extractive  may 
be  separated  by  evaporation.  A  pint  of  small  beer  or  good  porter  will 
yield  about  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  solid  extract.  This  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  starch,  sugar,  dextrine,  lactic  acid,  salts,  gluten,  oil,  and  the  aro- 
matic parts  of  the  hop.  Besides  the  nutritive  properties  of  most  of  these 
substances,  the  bitter  principle  of  the  hops  gives  beer  tonic  properties, 
and  the  alcohol  communicates  exhilarating  and  stimulating  powers.  The 
quantity  of  alcohol  in  different  varieties  of  beer  averages  about  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Albany  ale per  cent  10.67 

English  ale 8.88 

Scotch  ale 6.20 

Brown  stout 6.80 

London  porter 4.20 

Small  beer 1.28 

Bockbier 4.00 

Lagerbier 8.60 

Schankbier 2.09 

Considering,  then,  the  effect  of  these  qualities  combined,  beer  possesses 
the  property  of  allaying  thirst,  nourishing,  giving  tone,  exhilarating,  and 
if  taken    in    excess,  intoxicating.       Hence,  we    are    justified    in     con- 
cluding, that  for  the  strong  and  robust,  and  for  such  as  lead  laborious 
lives,  beer  is  refreshing,  wholesome,  and  nutritious.     For  persons  laboring 
Under  exhaustion,  whether  owing  to  an  excessive  drain  upon  the  powers 
of  nutrition,  as  in  nursing^  or  as  in  certain  diseased  conditions — abscesses, 
issues,  <i^c.,  it  unites  its  tonic  virtues  with  nutritious  qualities,  and  becomes 
under   ordinary  circumstances  highly  beneficial.     For  persons  laboring 
Under  chronic  diseases,  or  tedious  convalescence,  and  especially  for  sucn 
persons  as  are  accustomed  to  stimulants  when  well,  it  is  in  many  cases 
a  valuable  promoter  of  health.     If,  however,  the  digestive  functions  are 
impaired,  it  is  inappropriate,  and  will  generally  disagree.    It  does  not  usu- 
ally agree  well  with  dyspeptic,  bilious,  nor  plethoric  persons;  such  should 
therefore  avoid  it. 
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These  properties  only  pertain  to  pure  hop  brewed  beer.  Any  departure 
from  them,  therefore,  may  be  deemed  just  ground  for  suspected  adultera- 
tion. 

The  eflfect  of  the  different  substances  of  which  beer  is  composed,  is  so 
modified  by  the  combination  as  to  destroy  the  appropriateness  of  each 
one  of  its  constituents.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  comprising^ 
the  qualities  here  attributed  to  it,  only  in  a  very  moderate  degree.  If 
highly  nutritious  food  be  required,  it  can  surely  be  found  in  many  more 
concentrated  forms  than  in  beer.  And  so  of  its  other  properties.  Water 
is  infinitely  its  superior  to  quench  thirst,  the  hops  alone  would  be  a  better 
tonic,  and  as  a  stimulant  it  is  too  dilute.  Moderate  though  these  quali- 
ties be,  if  applied  to  well  persons,  they  are  unnecessary  and  superfluous, 
and  generally  produce  a  bad  state  of  the  system.  The  restorative  powers 
of  the  constitution  are  generally  so  modified  in  habitual  beer-drinkers, 
that  they  are  notoriously  slow  to  recover  from  wounds  and  accidents,  and 
infinitely  more  apt  to  sink  under  disease  than  water-drinkers. 

Adulterations,  Spiced  and  herbed  beers  were  among  the  earliest  dis- 
tinctions, and  vaired  only  by  the  nature  of  the  substances  used  to  com- 
municate the  desired  flavor.  But  besides  these,  substances  were  used  to 
increase  the  exhilarating  effects,  correct  acidity,  and  to  cause  a  clear, 
limpid  fluid.  Bitterness^  however,  was  deemed  an  absolute  necessity,  both 
to  correct  the  sickish  sweetness  of  the  wort,  and  to  communicate  a  keeping 
quality.  Whatever  substance  therefore  supplied  this  quality,  was  deemed 
worthy  of  trial  in  making  beer.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  equally  bit- 
ter substances  communicated  different  qualities ;  that  the  bitter  principle 
was  not  always  the  same  in  either  its  combinations  or  its  effects.  Hence, 
other  things  were  required  to  sujiply  certain  deficient  qualities. 

Some  bitters  would  coagulate  the  mucilage  of  the  malt,  and  so  remove 
and  prevent  ropiness ;  others  would  not.  The  difference  depends  upon 
the  presence  or  absence  of  an  astringent  principle,  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  beer. 

Gentian^  an  herbaceous  plant,  known  from  time  immemorial  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Alpine  slopes  throughout  the  middle  regions  of  Europe,  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  substances  ever  used  in  beer  making.  Gentian 
is  known  as  a  pure  bitter  at  the  present  day,  but  in  former  times  there 
were  attributed  to  it  the  most  extraordinary  virtues.  It  was  esteemed  a 
remedy  for  scrofula  and  all  its  kindred  affections,  and  given  to  children  of 
lymphatic  temperament,  as  a  sure  preventive  of  scrofulous  affections.  For 
rneumatisra  and  gout  it  was  considered  a  specific ;  and  for  this  purpose 
it  was  long  used  as  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Govkt 
Powder,  as  a  perfect  eradicator  of  the  disease.  A  species  of  gentian 
grows  in  India,  where  it  is  also  much  prized.  Indeed,  species  of  it 
grow  almost  everywhere,  and  it  is  in  all  places  among  the  native  me- 
dicines and  panaceas.  Besides  the  bitter  principle,  gentian  root  contains 
considerable  sugar  and  mucilage,  which  peculiarly  fit  it  for  beer.  In 
Switzerland,  they  make  a  cordial  of  it,  which  is  held  in  high  esteem  among 
the  people  for  its  many  excellent  qualities. 

Calamus  aromaticus,  or  common  flag  root,  was  also  of  most  ancient 
use,  and  like  gentian  deemed  to  possess  most  extraordinary  virtues.  It 
is  an  aromatic  bitter,  containing  extractive  matters  and  resin. 

Mugwort  and  Wormwood^  and  other  species  of  Artimesia,  and  Hart- 
hound,  were  all  used  for  their  bitter  qualities  and  health-giving  celebrity. 
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Quassia^  the  wood  of  a  small  tree  growing  in  the  West  Indies,  also  a 
good  pure  bitter,  was  discovered  about  a  hundred  years  ago  and  applied 
to  the  same  purpose.  But  all  of  these  substances  lacked  the  necessary 
astringent  principle. 

Catechu,  which  used  to  be  indicated  by  the  name  of  Terra  Joponica^ 
the  true  origin  and  nature  of  which  was  for  a  long  time  unknown,  was 
discovered  to  contain  the  astringent  principle  so  much  desired  for  making 
beer.  It  also  contains  a  bitter  principle  and  resinous  extractive,  com- 
prising, in  the  absence  of  hops,  more  of  the  necessary  qualities  for  making 
beer  than  any  other  substance  before  known.  Catechu  is  now  known  to 
be  the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  several  species  of  acacias 
and  palms,  which  grow  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
Its  modem  name  is  derived  from  the  Hindoo,  Cutt.  It  is  a  chief  ingredi- 
ent in  the  celebrated  Betel,  the  universal  panacea  of  the  Malays. 

So  far  as  terra  japonica  was  known,  it  possessed  precisely  that  misteri-^ 
ous  character  which  was  most  likely  to  give  it  general  favor.  And  even 
at  the  present  time,  a  full  acquaintance  with  its  habitual  use  among  the 
Malays,  justifies  the  belief  that  it  is  at  least  not  injurious  to,  nor  incon- 
sistent with,  the  most  perfect  state  of  health.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  proba- 
ble that  in  enervating  climates  it  is  not  only  grateful  but  salutary  in  its 
effects,  and  that  India  ale  is  more  likely  to  be  made  better  than  worse 
by  the  addition  of  catechu. 

In  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  North  of  Scotland,  heath  and  broom  were 
of  most  ancient  use.  Both  of  these  substances  possess  bitterness  with 
astringency,  and  were  appropriate. 

In  Prance,  the  common  box  was  of  early  use.  This  possesses  sudorific 
properties,  together  with  bitterness,  and  like  gentian  it  used  to  be  con- 
sidered a  remedy  for  rheumatism  and  such  other  painful  affections,  as 
were  most  likely  to  suggest  its  habitual  use. 

Besides  the  above,  pounded  oystershells,  eggshells,  chalk,  marble  dust, 
whiting,  <kc.,  were  deemed  necessary  to  correct  acidity,  and  regarded  as 
wholesome  additions. 

Honey,  sugar,  molasses,  beans,  liquorice,  caroway  and  coriander  seeds, 
alspice,  ginger,  pepper,  mustard,  grains  of  paradise,  and  common  salt, 
were  all  used.  Some  of  these  are  indeed  alimentary  while  salt  at  least 
serves  an  important  office  in  the  animal  economy.  Of  the  others,  they 
generally  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  the  digestive  organs,  by  pro- 
moting the  process  of  assimilation,  and  rendering  some  nutritious  sub- 
stances, otherwise  difficult  of  digestion,  more  acceptable  and  wholesome. 
'Hie  grains  of  paradise  are  the  fruit  of  a  small  herbaceous  plant  growing  in 
the  valleys  of  Bengal.  This  substance  is  often  mentioned  as  a  poisonous 
drug,  which  is  a  mistake.  It  is  of  the  same  class  of  plants  as  cardamon, 
and  possesses  similar  but  stronger  properties — aromatic,  stimulant,  and 
cordial.  They  may  therefore  be  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  in  strict 
keeping  with,  and  adaptable  to,  unhopped  beer,  which  was  not  calculated 
for  keeping  and  generally  drunk  new. 

It  was  in  view  of  the  qualities  of  hops,  that  about  the  time  they  came 
into  use  a  more  objectionable  class  of  substances  were  employed. 

Coculus  Indicus.  This  is  a  dry,  light,  roundish  fruit,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  large  kidney-shaped  pea.  It  has  been  known  for  several 
centuries  in  Europe  as  a  fish  poison,  though  it  is  not  known  to  be  of  any 
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other  source  than  India.  Its  eflfects  on  the  human  constitution  were 
known  to  the  ancient  physicians  of  Arabia,  and  described  by  them  as  a 
powerful  acrid  narcotic,  acting  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system.  It  is  said 
to  produce  at  first  a  high  degree  of  exhilaration,  quickly  followed  by 
violent  irregular  motions,  succeeded  by  stupefaction.  It  is  not  used  in 
medicine  of  the  present  day,  excepting  as  an  external  application,  and  iu 
only  use  in  Europe  and  this  country  seems  to  be  for  the  adulteration  of 
liquor,  to  which  it  communicates  intoxicating  properties.  It  contains  a 
bitter  pnnG\p\e^  picrotoxine. 

For  making  beer,  an  old  English  author  recommended  that  three 
pounds  of  coculus  indicus  be  added  to  every  ten  quarters  of  malt. 

Opium  being  bitter,  was  used  about  the  same  time  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

And  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America,  tobacco  Vihh  its  "divine,  rare, 
super-excellent"  qualities,  was  deemed  a  most  health-promoting  addition. 
And  henbane,  being  known  to  possess  some  similar  properties,  also  found 
a  place. 

Htmlock  was  discovered  to  be  a  remedy  for  various  painful  affections, 
against  which  it  seemed  to  be  the  brewers'  province  to  provide,  and 
straightway  it  was  introduced,  and  beer  was  deemed  all  the  better  for  it 

Meanwhile,  oil  of  vitriol,  sulphate  of  copper,  copperas,  alum,  and  other 
substances  of  their  class,  were  introduced  for  fining  purposes.  Besides 
which,  alum  was  supposed  to  give  beer  apparent  age,  and  for  this  purpose 
it  was  extensively  used.  Keeping  qualities  were  most  desirable,  and  as 
bitter  substances  only  were  thought  to  be  efficacious  in  this  respect,  the 
bitterest  of  all  known  substances  were  sought  and  applied.  Foremost 
among  which  were  the  several  species  oi  strychnos, 

Strychnos  nux  vomica  is  a  small  crooked  tree,  growing  in  India.  The 
fruit  is  a  berry  about  the  size  of,  and  somewhat  resembling,  an  orange.  It 
contains  from  two  to  five  seeds,  and  from  these,  strychnia  was  first  ob- 
tained by  Pelletier  and  Caventon,  in  1818.  Every  part  of  the  plant,  ex- 
cepting the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  is  intensely  bitter,  but  especially  the  seeds 
and  bark. 

Snake  wood.  Lignum  Colubrinum,  the  Pao  de  Cobra  of  the  Portuguese, 
which  is  considered  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  cobra  de  ca- 
pello,  as  well  as  for  every  other  venomous  snake,  also  good  for  worms  and 
intermittent  fever,  is  generally  nothing  else  but  nux  vomica  wood.  Though 
there  is  a  different  species,  the  S.  Colubrina  to  which  these  properties  are 
particularly  attributed. 

Angustura  bark,  which,  in  Abyssinia,  is  considered  a  valuable  remedy 
for  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  intermittent  fever,  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  the  product  of  a  totally  difilerent  tree,  is  now  known  to  be  nux- 
vomica  bark. 

St.  Ignatius  Bean,  strychnos  ignatia,  was  the  next  subtance  from  which 
strychnia  was  obtained.     It  is  also  the  fruit  of  a  tree  growing  in  India^^ 
called  Pnpeeta,  and  under  this  name  it  is  there  used  for  cholera. 

The  Clearing  Nut  of  India,  produced  by  the  strychnos  potatorum,  com- 
monly used  to  purify  water.     It  is  used  by  rubbing  it  on  the  inside  of  th^ 
earthen  water  vessels,  after  which,  if  the  water  is  left  to  stand  in  them, 
for  a  short  time,  whatever  impurities  it  may  contain  will  settle  to  th^ 
bottom. 
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Ail  of  these  have  been  used  for  the  adulteration  of  beer,  or  rather  to  pro- 
duce its  desirable  quality  bitterness. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  woorari,  the  most  deadly  of  all 
poisons,  the  arrow  poison  of  the  natives  of  Guayana,  is  a  specie  of  strych- 
nos,  the  S.  Toxifera.  An  animal  on  being  struck  by  an  arrow  poisoned 
with  it,  drops  dead  instantly.  The  Upas  Radja,  or  Tjittek,  of  Java,  is 
also  a  strychnos — the  S.  Tieut,  and  more  poisonous  than  nux  vomica. 
These  two  last  are  not  known  to  have  been  used  in  adulterating  liquor. 

Every  species  of  the  strychnos  is  intensely  bitter,  and  so  far  as  they 
have  been  examined,  they  all  contain  strychnia,  though  it  is  usually  ob- 
tained from  nux  vomica  only. 

The  effect  of  strychnia  on  the  human  system,  in  minute  doses,  is  at  first 
restlessness  and  anxiety,  with  slight  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  perspira- 
tion. If  increased  in  quantity  or  long  continued,  twitchings,  of  the 
muscles  take  place,  with  a  feeling  of  weariness  and  stiffness.  If  persisted 
in,  symptoms  similar  to  lock-jaw,  with  acute  sensibility,  dreadful  alarm  and 
violent  fits  of  spasm  supervene,  which  increase  in  frequency  and  severity 
till  death.  One  grain  of  strychnia  would  probably  be  a  fatal  dose  to 
man ;  one-sixth  of  a  grain  has  proved  fatal  to  a  dog  in  thirty  seconds. 

The  proportion  of  strychnia  in  nux  vomica  seeds,  is  about  one  part  in 
two  hundred.  St.  Ignatius  bean  contains  twice  as  much.  Pure  strychnia 
18  a  whitish  powder,  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  without  odor.  It  is  the 
bitterest  of  all  known  substances,  and  on  this  account  it  was  thought  of 
for  adulterating  beer.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  at  all  in  cold  water,  and  only 
soluble  in  2,500  parts  of  boiling  water.  Yet,  so  intensely  bitter  is  it,  that 
one  grain  will  flavor  six  gallons  of  water.  If,  however,  it  is  added  to  a 
liquid  containing  acetic  acid,  as  ale,  the  acetate  of  strychnia  is  formed. 
This  is  only  one-third  as  bitter  as  the  pure  substance,  being  barely  taste- 
able  in  two  gallons  of  water.  The  amount  of  acetate  of  strychnia  neces- 
sary to  give  water  the  bitterness  of  ale,  is  about  three  grains  to  the  half- 
fallon.  The  danger  of  its  use  consists  in  the  deficiency  of  the  acid  of  hops. 
his,  however, — the  acid  of  hops — has  no  antidotal  powers  over  other 
excessively  poisonous  properties  of  the  several  varieties  of  strychnos. 

From  1829  to  1833,  ihclusive,  there  were  entered  in  England  for  home 
consumption,  16,556  lbs.  of  nua;  vomica,  and  15,150  lbs.  of  coculus  indicus, 
which  together,  paid  a  duty  of  £^,732,  besides  large  quantities  of  an- 
gQstura  bark,  St.  Ignatius  bean,  and  clearing  nuts,  and  these  substances 
are   not  known  to  have  been  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  making 
l)eer !     Child's  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing,  which  was  for  a  long  time 
the  guide  book  of  English  brewers,  states : — "  That  however  much  these 
statistics  (by  the  Inspector  General  of  Imports  and  Exports)  may  sur- 
prise, however  pernicious  or  disagreeable  they  may  appear,  he  has  always 
found  them  requisite  in  the  brewing  of  porter,  and  he  thinks  they  must 
invariably  be  used  by  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  taste,  flavor,  and 
appearance  of  the  beer.     And  though  several   Acts  of  Parliament  have 
been  passed  to  prevent  porter-brewers  from  many  of  them,  yet  the  author 
tan  affirm  from   experience,  he  could  never  produce  the  present  flavored 
porter  without  them.      The  intoxicating  qualities   of  porter  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  various  drugs  mixed  with  it.     It  is  evident,  some  porter  is 
more  heady  than  others,  and  it  arises  from  the  great  or  less  quantity  of 
stupefying  ingredients.    Malt  to  produce  intoxication,  must  be  used  in 
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Buch  large  quantities  as  would  very  much  diminish,  if  not  totally  exclude, 
the  brewer's  profit.*' 

Another  author  of  about  the  same  time,  tells  us — "  That  coculus  Tndicus 
is  used  a^  a  substitute  for  malt  and  hops,  and  is  a  great  preseirative  of 
malt  liquor.  It  prevents  second  fermentation  in  bottled  beer,  and  conse- 
quently the  bursting  of  the  bottles  in  warm  climates.  Its  effects  are  of 
an  inebriating  nature." 

Among  the  Acts  of  Parliament  refered  to  by  these  authors,  is — "Any 
liquor  called  by  the  name  of  coloring,  from  whatever  material  the  same 
may  be  made ;  or  any  material  or  preparation  other  than  unground  brown 
malt,  for  darkening  the  color  of  worts  or  beer,  or  any  molassefls,  honey, 
vitriol,  quassia,  coculus  Indicus,  grain  of  paradise,  Guinea  pepper,  or  opium, 
any  extract  or  preparation  of  molasses,  or  any  article  or  preparation  to  be 
used  in  worts  or  beer,  for,  or  as  a  substitute  for,  malt  and  hops ;  and,  if 
any  druggist  shall  offend  in  any  of  these  particulars,  such  liquor,  prepara- 
tion, molasses,  <fec.,  shall  be  forfeited  and  may  be  seized  by  any  officer  of 
excise,  and  the  person  so  offending  shall  for  each  offense  forfeit  £500." 

We  have  no  such  strictures  in  the  United  States,  while  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  that  with  them,  as  in  England,  they  would  prove  in- 
effectual for  lessening  the  use  of  the  innumerable  vile  compounds  which 
are  called  beer. 

The  best  resource  consists  in  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
stances which  compose  it. 


Art.  IV.  — THE    COTTOS   TRADK. 

During  the  past  year  no  commercial  topic  has  elicited  so  much  atten- 
tion, or  been  the  subject  of  such  earnest  debate,  as  the  supply  of  cotton 
wool.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  meetings  composed  of  the 
ablest  men  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  have  debated  the  question  without 
arriving  at  any  conclusion  calculated  to  solve  the  difficulty.  The  only 
results  have  been  that  foreign  manufacturers  have  laid  bare  their  weak- 
ness, and  exposed  their  impotency  in  the  premises  to  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Nor,  in  view  of  these  facts,  have  we  on  this  side  of  the  water  any  cause 
for  those  exultant  feelings  which  a  selfish  jealousy  might  engender.  True, 
we  may  rejoice  in  the  fact  of  being  the  great  producers  of  so  important 
an  article  of  commerce,  and  hope  to  reap  the  full  benefitof  our  advantage; 
but,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  no  disaster  like  that  which  would  cut  ofl^ 
even  temporarily,  the  supply  of  an  article  on  which  the  daily  bread  of  the 
most  dangerous  portions  of  the  population  of  Europe  depends,  should 
be  looked  upon  by  us  with  indifference.  Bare  philanthropy  forbids 
the  idea. 

The  only  result  abroad  has  been  the  organization  of  a  "  Cotton  Supply 
Association,"  and  I  venture  the  prediction  that  this  organization  will  not 
add  to  the  "supply"  a  single  bale.     No  other  stimulant  is  needed  than 
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the  maintenance  of  the  prices  that  have  prevailed  during  the  past  three 
years  to  ensure  the  largest  production,  at  all  points  where  cotton  can  be 
crown  with  any  facilities  for  reaching  market.  Consumption,  by  an  in- 
fallible law,  is  the  rule  which  governs  the  extent  of  production. 

In  England  attention  is  now  being  directed  toward  both  eastern  and 
western  Africa  as  a  cotton-growing  region,  on  the  testimony  of  the  eminent 
traveler.  Dr.  Livingston.  It  is  stated  that  in  some  parts  of  that  continent 
not  only  are  climate  and  soil  adapted  to  cotton,  but  that  the  staple  is 
more  analogous  to  our  own  than  the  Surat  variety.  Before,  however, 
much  can  be  expected  in  this  direction,  the  inhabitants  must  become  civil- 
ized, have  new  energies  infused  into  them,  and  acquire  habits  of  patient 
labor.  In  India  we  cannot  expect  any  great  increase  of  production  till 
the  lands  are  held  in  fee  simple  by  resident  proprietors,  and  better  facil- 
ities are  afforded  for  carrying  the  product  of  the  soil  to  the  seaboard. 

In  this  country  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  lands,  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  cotton,  from  which  the  timber  has  not  been  cut.  These  lands  are  grad- 
ually and  surely  being  made  available  by  the  building  of  railroa^is.  Many 
of  them,  it  is  true,  yet  in  the  eariiest  stages  of  construction ;  and  thus  the 
product  of  lands,  not  in  the  vicinity  of  good  water  navigation,  will  be 
brought  within  reach  of  a  market.  The  want  of  labor  will  be  more  felt 
than  anything  else,  but  this  is  but  a  "question  of  time." 

The  naturid  increase  of  negro  labor  is  great ;  but  if  cotton  keeps  up,  as 
it  evidently  must,  there  will  be  a  rapid  transfer  of  labor,  from  the  more 
northern  and  eastern  slave  States,  to  the  fresher  lands  of  the  West.  More- 
over, there  exists  in  the  slave  States  a  class  of  population  possessing  little 
property  of  any  kind,  yet  who,  from  a  commingling  of  idleness  and  igno- 
rant pride,  have  thought  it  beneath  them  to  engage  in  similar  occupations 
with  negroes ;  but  already  a  change  is  perceptible.  The  inducement  to 
labor  is  considerable  at  the  ruling  prices  for  cotton,  and  it  will  be  found 
«re  long  that  the  many  "  small  crops,"  the  product  of  white  labor,  will  tell 
with  some  effect  on  the  aggregate  yield. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  belief  that  the  next  great  crop 
we  make,  with  a  favorable  season  throughout,  will  be  nearly  if  not  quite 
up  to  four  million  bales.  But  what  of  that?  Will  prices  go  below  a 
fully  remunerating  figure  ?  Certainly  not,  unless  some  political  convulsion 
should  upset  the  present  order  of  things  in  Europe,  and  then  the  reverse 
would  be  but  temporary.  Cotton  is  at  present,  and  is  likely  for  years  to 
be,  the  most  stable  article  of  commerce.  There  is  some  danger,  however, 
that  producers  in  this  country  will  fall  into  the  error  of  buying  lands  and 
negroes  at  speculative  prices,  which  in  the  end  may  react  unfavorably 
open  themselves.  A  full  average  crop  in  the  United  States  for  the  present 
year,  at  the  ascertained  rate  of  increase,  should  be  about  three  million 
three  hundred  thousand  bales ;  and  the  present  high  range  of  prices  is  the 
result  of  the  short  crop  of  last  year,  added  to  the  certainty  that  the  one 
being  now  gathered  will  also  fall  below  the  average.  But  we  are  not 
jvtilied  in  assuming  that  this  falling  off  will  continue,  and  that  we  are  to 
have  a  series  of  late  springs  and  early  frosts  hereafter. 

Between  the  years  1841  and  1844  the  supply  was  in  excess  of  con- 
imnption  say  about  five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  bags,  and  at  the 
dose  of  1845  the  stock  of  raw  material  in  Europe  was  one  million  three 
liundred  thousand  bales.     From  1845  to  1848,  however,  the  reverse  was 
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the  case,  and  the  amount  taken  for  spinning  was  just  five  hundred  thou- 
sand bags  more  than  the  production  for  the  same  period.  This  fact  being 
ascertained,  there  was  an  immediate  and  rapid  increase  of  supply,  nearly 
though  not  quite  equal  to  the  enhanced  demand  up  to  the  close  of  1856, 
not  only  in  this  but  in  other  countries. 

The  figures,  however,  reveal  a  fact  probably  unexpected  and  by  no  means 
unimportant,  to  wit : — that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  supply  for 
the  past  eight  years,  to  close  of  1856,  was  slightly  greater  than  that  of 
the  consumption  as  compared  with  the  preceding  eight  years.  The  recent 
excess  of  demand  being  supplied  out  of  the  old  stock  on  band  at  the  close 
of  1845,  which  has  now  been  entirely  exhausted,  or  will  be  before  any 
new  crop  can  be  made  available.  (See  table  No.  1.)  For  four  years,  up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the  East  Indies  exported  one 
million  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  bags,  against 
one  million  forty  thousand  four  hundred  in  the  preceding  four  years.  The 
average  shipments  from  Egypt,  the  past  eight  years,  have  been  consider- 
ably more  than  double  what  they  were  for  four  years  previously.  Though 
recently  the  product  of  Brazil  has  fallen  off  somewhat,  still  the  average  of 
eight  years  past  has  been  forty  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  former  four 
years.  Even  in  the  West  Indies,  small  though  the  total  be,  still  there  is 
an  increase. 

Up  to  the  first  of  September  of  the  current  year,  the  imports  of  East 
India  cotton  into  Great  Britain  was  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  last 
year,  being  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  three  hundred  bags, 
against  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  to  same 
date  in  1856.  From  Brazil  there  had  been  received  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred,  against  eighty-one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred bales  the  year  before.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  increase 
from  these  points  will  continue  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

While  admitting  to  the  fullest  extent  the  importance  of  the  present 
crisis,  and  the  relative  disparity   between  supply  and  demand,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  look  more  hopefully  than  some  others  on  the  future.     For  the 
present  it  would  seem  that  of  necessity  there  must  be  some  curtailment  of 
manufacturing  power,  until  something  like  an  equilibrium  is  established- 
Let  there  be  ever  so  great  an  addition  to  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  froai 
other  countries,  yet  all  eyes  are  turned  toward  us  for  relief,  prejudices  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  due  time  th^ 
demand  will  be  fully  responded  to.     Assuming  the  average  weight  o% 
packages  of  raw  cotton  to  be,  from  the  West  Indies,  175  pounds;  Brazil^ 
181 ;  Egypt,  306 ;  East  Indies,  385,  and  this  country,  440,  then  reducing^ 
all  to  bales  of  400  pounds  each,  we  have  this  result: — The  product  of  th^ 
West  Indies  would  be,  for  the  year   1856,  4,990  bags;  Brazil,  55,0005 
Egypt,  86,445;  East  Indies,  445,637,  and  for  United  SUtea,  3,880,580-- 
or  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  product  of  the  world. 

In  an  article  in  the  November,  1856,  number  of  this  Magazine,  I  €X^ 
pressed  the  belief  that  prices  must  go  up,  at  the  great  centers  of  consump- 
tion, till  a  point  is  reached  that  must  necessarily  reduce  the  demand  (00 
manufactured  goods.  Up  to  this  period  the  progress  is  still  upwards,  an^ 
accounts  from  Manchester  state  that  the  increased  value  of  yarn  and  goo^ 
is  in  a  proportionate  ratio.     The  end  is  not  yet,  though  probably  not  ver^ 
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IT  off.    Many  factories,  both  abroad  and  at  borne,  are  now  from  necessity 
orking  on  short  time. 

The  table  below  will  show  the  total,  and  averages  of  supply  and  de- 
umd,  in  periods  of  four  years,  from  1 844  to  the  close  of  185G : — 


TABLB  NO.  L — 8UPPLT. 


Lnoaal  aVge  crop  of  U.  States. . . 
"  "       fast  IndieB.. . . . 

"       Egypt 

••  "       Brazil 

"  *       West  Indies.. .. 


8,142,000 

418,175 

108,676 

128,900 

9,960 


1849-S2. 

2,648,826 

260,100 

102,400 

162,126 

8,076 


1845-48.      1841-44. 


2,166,060 

168,726 

47,826 

101,160 

7,660 


1,981,960 

237,200 

48,960 

98,025 

18,700 


Total 8,792,600      8,081,625      2,476,400      2,829,825 


Liuraal  aVge  of  Great  Britain.  • . . 

**        United  States 

France. 

Knssia. 

Hamburg  and  Bremen.. 
Trieste  Sad  Austria.. . . 
Holland  and  Belgium. . 

Spain. 

Italy,  Sweden,  Ac 


M 

M 

« 
M 
tt 

M 
M 


OONBUMFTION. 

2,026,676 
681,975 
471,800 
186,660 
196,800 
96,625 
146,890 
106,090 
107,480 


1,664,175  1,440.900  1,281,275 
608,200  442,860  809,225 
407,1101 
180,260 
107,710 

126,890  y      717,700  618,425 

107,040 

86,600 

68,810J 


I  of  snpply  in  four  years . . 

JLTerage  ditto  per  annum. 

JDcreased  oonsumpt'n  in  four  ye'rs. 
iTerage  ditto  per  annunL 

Total  supply  for  four  years. . 
Total  ooosumption  ditto... . . . 


Per  cent 
28 

22i 
5  62100 


Per  cent 
24i 

6  1-16 
22i 

5  62-100 


Per  cent 

H 

1  66-100 
18 

4i 


16,170,400     12,826,100       9,901,600 
15,661,160     12,781,160     10,406,800 


Total 8,916,286       8,195,285      2,601,450      2,208,925 


9,380,800 
8,816,200 


The  tables  which  follow  give,  first,  the  supply  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  world  for  thirteen  years,  underneath  which  will  be  found  the  average 
Mice  of  middling  cotton,  in  New  Orleans,  for  thirty-two  weeks  of  the  year, 
IttriDg  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  sold ;  the  number  of  bales  received 
hiiing  the  month  of  August,  and  date  of  killing  frost  in  each  year.  The 
eoond  table  gives  the  consumption  of  the  different  portions  of  the  world 
or  same  period.  Both  the  consumption  and  production  of  the  current 
'ear  are  estimated,  excepting  of  the  United  States — our  tables  being  made 
qp  to  1st  of  September,  while  in  Europe  they  are  made  up  to  1st  January 
OBuing.  About  120,000  bales,  raised  in  this  country,  are  consumed  in 
lie  interior  factories,  and,  not  being  shipped  to  any  port,  are  not  included 
(n  the  tables : — 
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It  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  greatest  ratio  of  increase  has  been  on  the 
continent  of  Europe — the  amount  taken  in  1856  being  1,502,360,  against 
1,191,800  bales  the  year  before.  The  average  annual  demand  for  the  past 
eight  years,  over  the  preceding,  being,  in  Great  Britain,  1,844,875  against 
1,301,087;  in  this  country,  567,587,  against  376,037  ;  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  1,142,822,  against  665,562.  This  last  fact  was  the  most 
unlooked  for.  I  have  felt  justified  in  reducing  the  estimates,  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  in  view  of  the  certainly  short  supply  of  raw  material  to  the 
dose  of  the  season,  even  admitting  the  plausibility  of  the  usual  fall  re- 
ceipts from  India,  <fec. 

The  movement  of  the  trade  for  the  past  year,  having  reference  especially 
to  the  business  of  New  Orleans,  was  briefly  as  follows  : — At  the  opening 
of  the  season  we  had  but  about  50,000  bales  left,  in  all  the  ports,  of  the 
immense  yield  of  the  former  year,  which  had  been  disposed  of  at  higher 
prices  than  the  much  shorter  crops  that  had  preceded  it;  at  the  same 
time  the  greatly  enhanced  consumption  in  Europe  had  brought  stocks 
there  so  low  as  to  cause  much  anxiety  in  relation  to  the  supply  before  the 
new  crop  could  be  made  available. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1856,  we  received  at  this  port  only  1,166 
bales  of  the  new  crop.  The  season  was  late  at  best ;  the  storms  of  August 
and  September,  which  were  very  destructive,  were  followed  by  a  white 
frost  on  the  1st,  and  a  killing  frost  on  the  8th,  of  October,  The  certainty 
of  a  short  crop,  in  face  of  increasing  consumption,  led  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  much  higher  prices.  The  very  large  receipts,  however,  of 
October,  November,  and  December,  operated  against  any  material  ad- 
vance ;  and  although  the  Liverpool  market  went  up  Id.  on  receipt  of  news 
of  the  early  frost  here,  with  sales  in  one  week  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
130,000  bales,  still,  with  such  heavy  arrivals  here,  it  was  difficult  for  buyers 
to  realize  the  alleged  shortness  of  the  crop. 

The  receipts  to  1st  of  January,  at  this  port,  were  about  820,000  bales,  • 
and  nearly  as  large  as  the  year  before.  The  market  for  middling  opened 
at  11  a  Hi  cents,  fluctuating  but  slightly  to  the  end  of  November.  In 
the  meanwhile  freights  to  Europe,  opening  at  7-1 6d.,  gradually  went  up 
to  fd.;  while  sterling  exchange,  beginning  at  9i  a  9f  premium,  went  down 
to  7i  a  8  per  cent.  December  opened  with  middling  cotton  at  11^  a  llf, 
since  which  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  steady  progress  upwards,  closing 
the  season  at  15  a  I5i  for  the  same  quality.  Freights  run  down  from  Id. 
to  an  average  of  about  id.  in  April,  May,  and  June,  since  then  gradually 
retting  up  to  id.  Exchanges  ruled  quite  low  from  1st  December  to  the 
beginning  of  April,  the  extremes  being  at  one  time  as  low  as  6i  a  7  per 
cent.  Late  in  April  quotations  went  up  to  91,  closing  the  season  at  about 
tame  rates  as  at  the  opening.  Though  exchanges  were  against  cotton 
during  the  heaviest  months,  the  freight  market  has  been  quite  favorable. 
The  receipts  were  taken  off  the  market  nearly  as  fast  as  they  came  to 
hand,  about  105,000  bales  changing  hands  on  speculation. 

The  next  table  gives  the  distribution  of  the  United  States  crop  for  a 
series  of  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  exodus  of  the  negro  force, 
from  Blast  to  West,  has  not  diminished  the  receipts  at  Atlantic  ports  so 
much  as  might  have  been  expected — the  diflfereuce  being  fully  made  up 
through  the  instrumentality  of  railroads,  carrying  not  only  much  cotton, 
which  would  reach  the  gulf  ports  if  there  had  been  no  interruption  in  the 
interior  navigation,  but  by  stimulating  its  production  by  small  fanners  in 
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the  interior,  who  have  not  before  given  any  attention  to  it  for  want  of 
facilities  in  reaching  a  market : — 

I816-7.    18Si-6.    18§1-S.    18«-4.    18S1-J.     1841-L  18§0-l. 

New  Orleans..  1,436,000  1,661,430  1,232,660  1,878,700  1,603,000  1,887,000  960,200 

Mobile 603,180     659,740     454,600     604,300     616,400     627.000  483.600 

EastofMobile     911,460  1,090.600  1,079,810     936,700  1,018.600  1,039,000  92ft,800 

Texas 89,880     116,080       80,740     110,800       88,000       62,000  46,900 

Total 2,989,620  8,627,860  2,847,800  2,930,000  8,220  000  8,015,000  2,856,000 

18^9-50.   1848-9.    1847-8.    1846-7.    184  W.     1844-4.  I84H. 

New  Orleans..     797.400  1,100,600  1,188,700     706,000  1,041,400     964.800  860,800 

Mobile 882,800     608,000     438,300     323,500     422,000     617,200  468.000 

EastofMobile     936,200  1,081,200     688,900     740,800     687,100     923,000  712,100 

Texas 81,400       38,800       30,700         8,800      


Total 2,096,800  2,728,600  2,346,600  1,778,600  2.100,600  2,894,600  2,080,400 

The  state  of  affairs  abroad  is  sufficiently  embarrassing.  On  the  fint 
day  of  September  last,  the  stock  of  cotton  in  the  British  ports  was  odIj 
420,000  bags,  against  799,000  a  year  ago;  in  Havre,  about  100,000. 
Probably  the  amount  in  all  the  European  ports  was  under  700,000  pack- 
ages, less  than  ten  weeks'  consumption.  It  is  certain  that  very  little  new 
crop  can  be  received  before  the  middle  of  December ;  and  even  if  there 
be,  as  some  suppose,  150,000  bales  of  East  Indian  on  the  way,  to  arrive 
in  the  interim,  still  there  must  be  a  considerable  stoppage  of  machinery, 
or  a  total  exhaustion  of  stock,  especially  of  American.  Spinners,  how- 
ever, have  been  large  buyers  since  the  middle  of  June,  and  probably  hold 
full  stocks.  At  a  later  date,  (Sept.  26th,)  the  stock  in  Liverpool  had  been 
greatly  reduced,  there  being  only  206,500  bales  of  American,  and  of  all 
kinds  295,000.  During  the  last  week,  however,  the  sales  were  light,  and 
prices  easier,  Orleans  middling  being  worth  9  J  c.  against  Gy*^  c.  last  year. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  further  decline  may  take  place  when  the  state 
of  affairs  here  in  monetary  matters  becomes  known  abroad. 

At  the  present  moment,  (Oct.  7th,)  no  very  reliable  estimate  can  be 
made  of  the  growing  crop.     A  northeast  rain  storm   has  prevailed  for 
two  days  past,  which  has  been  general,  and  will  for  the  present  put  a  stop 
to  picking.     Should  a  frost  ensue,  the  unmatured  balls  will  be  destroyed, 
and  the  crop  be  curtailed  perhaps  from  3  a  400,000  bales.     The  yield  of 
1844-45  was,   in   round    numbers,   2,400,000;    the   season  was  good 
throughout,  the  only  drawback  being  a  partial  overflow  of  the  Mississippi 
River.     Now,  allowing  an  annual  average  increase  of  5  per  cent  for  13 
years,  then,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  crop  of  this  year  should 
reach  3,960,000  bales.     That  season  the  writer  received  a  foil  bale  oi 
cotton  on  the  23d  of  July ;  this  year,  the  first  sent  from  the  same  region- 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  was  received  here  on  the  23d  of  August,  just  31^ 
days  later.     On  the  supposition  that  30,000  bales  per  day  are  picked^ 
and  some  think  the  estimate  too  small,  then  we  have  lost  930,000  bale^ 
already,  which,  being  deducted,  leaves  for  the  present  crop  3,030,00Oi 
provided  we  do  not  have  an  early  frost  heavy  enough  to  kill  vegetatioii.<« 
We  may  possibly  have  a  sufficient  fine  fall  to  carry  the  yield  beyond  thar* 
figure,  but  the  chances  are  the  other  way.     The  stands  that  were  secure^ 
in  May,  were,  as  a  general  thing,  good,  though  fully  a  month  too  late  1 
the  season  for  cultivation  was  propitious,  and  little,  if  any,  of  the  larg* 
amount  planted  was  thrown  out,  and  the  formation  of  the  plant  was  good* 
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rhe  lieavy  rains  of  July  and  the  earlier  part  of  August,  while  beneficial 
on  old  and  poor  lands,  gave  too  rank  a  growth  to  the  weed  on  prairie 
Boils,  fresh  lands,  and  alluvial  bottoms.  The  result  was,  that  rust  pre- 
railed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  forms  and  small  bolls  were  thrown 
oSl  A  later  result  of  the  same  cause  was,  that  the  overlooking  of  the 
lower  branches,  sheltering  the  bottom  crop  of  fruit  from  the  sun,  much 
ci  it  rotted  and  was  lost  These  heavy  rains  being  succeeded  by  a 
continuous  drought  of  five  or  six  weeks,  another  extensive  shedding 
off  resulted,  especially  on  old  lands.  Moreover,  the  boll  worm  has 
been  unusually  destructive  in  Southern  and  Middle  Alabama,  and  more 
recently  has  been  spreading  in  almost  all  the  most  southern  and  middle, 
cotton  region.  The  crop  has,  however,  not  been  visited  in  August  and 
September  with  the  violent  storms  which  were  so  very  disastrous  last  sea- 
son, and  the  weather  has  been  very  favorable  for  maturing  and  picking 
up  to  the  5th  inst.  (Oct)  In  Lower  and  Middle  Alabama,  and  Georgia, 
the  yield  has  been  very  short  It  will  be  best  through  Eastern  Texas, 
Western  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Middle  and  Western  Tennessee,  and  the 
oontiguous  portions  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Two  weeks  ago, 
the  market  here  (N.  0.)  was  exceedingly  buoyant ;  buyers  cleared  the 
market  from  day  today,  till  the  middling  went  up  to  16^  c.  The  recent 
fioancial  troubles  have  brought  about  a  complete  change,  and  sales  can- 
not be  efi^ected  at  a  decline  of  3  cents,  to  any  extent.  The  result  may  in 
the  end  prove  salutary,  and  it  is  most  fortunate  that  this  revulsion  came 
lo  early  in  the  season.  As  exchanges  become  settled,  matters  will  im- 
prove ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  stocks  are  accumulating,  and  obligations 
naturing.  Prices  have  probably  seen  the  highest  point,  at  least,  for 
lome  months  to  come. 


Art.  v.— BRITISH   HONOPOllES. 

Thbre  are  two  great  monopolies  in  England  which  will  have  to  be 
done  away  with — ^the  East  India  Company's  rule  in  India,  which  is  now 
causing  so  much  trouble  and  bloodshed  there,  and  that  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  on  this  continent,  which  is  making  no  small  excitement 
among  the  colonists.  Petitions  from  the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  and 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Red  River,  praying  the  British  government 
to  make  them  part  of  the  empire,  show  their  grievances.  In  Canada, 
meetings  have  been  held  at  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  and  other  cities, 
It  which  petitions  to  the  queen  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
^rreed  to,  praying  that  the  grant  of  Charles  II.  should  be  referred  to  the 

?rivy  council,  as  to  its  legality,  and  that  the  monopoly  should  cease. 
lie  press  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  mother  country,  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  territory  being  opened  up  to  trade  and  settlement  under  the 
British  crown. 

We  extract  from  a  late  leader  of  the  Illustrated  London  News^  a  few 
items : — "  That  the  territory  is  over  2,500,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
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larger  than  Russia  in  Europe,  Austria,  and  France  united,  and  almost  u 
large  as  the  United  States,  with  500,000  square  miles  fit  for  cultivation, 
of  as  good  land  as  in  England,  and  a  large  tract  on  the  Pacific,  including 
Vancouver's  Island ;  that  Lake  Winnipeg  veith  the  Red  River  and  Sas- 
katchawan,  has  a  navigation  of  several  thousand  miles,  second  only  to  that 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries ;  the  country  abounding  in  minerals 
and  wood,  the  rivers  and  coasts  teeming  with  uncaught  fish,  but  that 
under  the  company's  monopoly  all  these  natural  advantages  are  of  no 
use,  the  trade  of  it  being  confined  to  two  ships  annually  to  York,  and  on« 
to  Vancouver's  Island  from  London.  In  comparing  Lake  Michigan,  which 
in  1825  had  as  little  trade  as  Winnipeg,  with  that  lake  now,  the  former 
exporting,  in  1856,  36,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  besides  beef,  pork,  and 
other  produce,  and  importing  over  1,000,000  ton's  of  timber,  and  100,000 
of  iron,  while  under  the  company,  a  few  canoes  or  boats  only  disturb  the 
waters  of  the  latter  lake." 

We  are  sorry  to  see  our  neighbors  complain  of  United  States  citizens 
getting  from  St.  Paul  the  trade  of  the  Red  River.  This  is  only  natural, 
following  the  course  of  trade,  owing  to  the  facilities  of  rail  and  st^am, 
which  extend  from  New  York  and  other  seaboard  cities  to  Sauk,  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  territory,  so  that  furs  purchased  there  can  be  in  Lon- 
don in  six  weeks,  while  the  company's,  by  the  round-about  way  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  take  two  years. 

The  Canadians,  by  means  of  their  lakes,  can  compete  in  the  summer 
season,  as  eighty  hours  will  bring  them  by  rail  and  steam  from  Toronto 
to  Superior  or  Fort  William,  and  in  winter  the  railroads  are  open  to 
them.  The  poor  Indian  gets  the  benefit  of  opposition,  being  paid  the 
value  for  his  furs,  and  when  steam  is  extended  over  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
where  he  now  gets  trifles  for  valuable  furs,  the  Yankee  will  pay  him  in 
dollars  or  goods  a  fair  amount  The  company  has  not  rendered  itself 
popular  in  England,  by  its  Russian  alliance  during  the  late  war,  nor  in 
Canada,  by  sending  140  soldiers,  women,  and  children  a  round  of  3,000 
miles  to  the  Red  River,  (no  account  of  them  yet,  though  the  ship  is  out 
103  days,)  and  their  attempt  to  close  the  harbors  on  Lake  Superior. 
The  Canadians  demand  that  the  claims  of  the  company  should  be  referred 
to  the  privy  council,  relying  on  the  justice  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  acced- 
ing to  this  fair  request  The  Financial  Reform  Association  of  Liverpool, 
and  Messrs.  Algar  &  Streete  of  London,  have  published  pamphlets  on  the 
subject 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  *'  Great  Britain  "  has  returned  to  Que- 
bec, having  landed  the  troops  at  York  in  60  days.  It  will  take  SO  dap' 
time  to  bring  them  to  the  Red  River,  which  could  have  been  done  in  12 
to  20,  if  the  British  Goverment  was  aware  of  the  facilities  by  rail  and 
steam  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  We  should  like  to  get  Cspt 
Kennedy's  time  from  Toronto  by  St  Paul  to  Red  River,  and  his  retam  by 
the  lakes,  to  compare  it  with  the  Company's  route  by  Hudson's  Bay. 
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Art.  VI.  — NBW   GRiNADA. 

DARIEN,  AND  THE  INTEBIOR  PBOVINOES. 

mXJLr  or  DAEIBR,  turbo  — BARBOR — IAN  iBBASTIAR  —  PRIBNDLT  IMDIANi — RIVBR  ATRATO  —  ITI 
ORIOIKAL  AND  FUTURB  IMPORTANCB— DEPTH  AND  NAVIGATION— BIDDEN  WEALTH  OP  THE  PROT- 
INCBS— TBIBBLB  NATieATB  THE  ATRATO — OBJECT  IN  ASCENDING  TBE  RIVBR  — IPECULATIONB-^ 
ATRaTPB  CURRBRTB  —  BUNOOS — MAODALENA  STBAMERB  ON  TBE  ATRATO— BROLIIB  BTEAMERI 
FOR  THE  ATRATO— BXTBNT  OP  RAVIOATIUK — PROPOHTION — ^MDLB  ROAD— RIVER  LEON— DlBTANCR 
TO  CITT— CUARACTBR  OP  OROaRD  AND  ROAD— MONET  ALREADY  EXPENDED  ON  ROAD— LEON  THE 
BEST  ROUTE  —  BOW  GOODS  POR  TBE  CAUCA  VALLET  WOULD  GO  —  COST  OP  ROAJ>— NECESSARY 
VESBELS — COST  OP  GRANT  OP  LANDS — PRESENT  TO  THE  GRANTEE — POPULATION  OP  NEW  GRANADA 
— RVIL  OP  BIOB  PARB  AND  PRRIGHT- CHILDREN  OP  TBE  SUN  VS.  CHRISTIANS— RMIORATION— 
CLIMATES  —  eOTBRNMBNT — BOW  ENGLAND  SUPPLIES  TBE  MARKET— CAUCA  NAVIGABLE —CITIBB 
AHD  TOWNS— UPPBR  R0AI>~DRSCBN9  THE  ATRATO— ARQUIA  PASS— AGRICULTURE— 8BNOR  MANUBL 
CARRAL — BIB  ROAD — NATIVES — MOUNTAINS  AND  TORRENTS — ^PRESENT  ROAD  —  DIVIDING  RIDGE— 
BUBLIMB  SCENERY — URRAO — NATIVR  BRIDGES  —  RIVERS  AND  TORRENTS — NAMES  OP— CONMOH 
BRIDGE  —  SUDDEN  RI8R  AND  PALL  OP  WATER  —  WILD  TURKEYS  —  TIGERS— CULTIVATION— BULB 
VRRAO — RICB  SOIL— DI8TANCR  PROM  ATRATO— ROAD— NATURE  OP  GROUND— WIDTB  OP  RIDGE — 
FUNDS  AND  ENTERPRISE — BOW  TO  CUT  A  PASS — ANTIOQUIA— PERFORMS  BBR  CONTRACT — CHOOO 
MBOLBCT8 — BOBHBRY  ABOXTT  URRAO — HERDS  OF  CATTLE|  ETC,  ETC.  —  KINDNEBS  OF  THE  POP- 
ULATION—  PEACE — PADRE — METHOD  OP  CLEARING  LANDS — SALT  SPRINGS— ORDRR  FOR  SEEDBy 
nOB,  BTCf  ETC.- JOURNRY  TO  ANTIOQUIA — BILL  OP  EXPENSES — SOJOURN  IN  ANTIOQUIA — UNITED 
PROVINCES— SEAT  OP  GOVERNMENT — PROSPERITY— RIVER  CAUCA— ROAD  TO  MEDELLIN — VALLET 
OP— PINE  BARLEY  —  CONGRESS  —  PRIVILEGES- TIME— GRANTS — ^TOLL  ON  ROAD — GRANTS— PRIT- 
ILBORS  TRANSPBRRBD — TERMS— LABOR— WAGBS—OLIMATB— PRBNOB  BLOOD— LANGUAGE— WBITB 
IJiBUR — WBY  TBR  ROAD  IS  NOT  MADR — CLOTBBB — RELIGION- GOVBRNMBNl^-COLD  OP  CBOCO— 
BUHO08— BBUCATION — SLAVERY. 

The  Gulf  of  Darien  is  a  fine  body  of  water,  in  which  strong  winds, 
daring  certain  naonths  of  the  year,  blow  from  about  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  There 
is  ample  water  for  shipping.  The  current  when  the  tide  is  going  out  is 
Tery  strong,  but  at  9,  A.  M.,  when  the  winds  rise  and  blow  in  from  the 
Carribbean  Sea,  vessels  run  up  in  a  short  time.  Fine  chocolate  groves 
have  been  planted  on  the  eastern  shore,  although  of  no  great  extent  so 
£y*  as  the  trees  have  flourished.  Sugar  cane  also  grows  there  to  great 
perfection. 

The  town  of  Turbo,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  composed  of  about  twenty 
houses.  Some  years  ago  the  Spaniards  endeavored  to  make  it  a  port  of 
QQtry,  but  there  being  no  commerce  in  that  quarter  the  project  failed. 
The  harbor  is  small,  and  has  two-and-a-half  fathoms  in  the  channel. 

The  fortress  of  San  Sebastian,  established  by  Ojeda  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf,  near  Point  Arenas,  but  is  now 
nothing  more  than  a  mound  of  earth.  It  was  at  this  fortress  that  Ojeda 
was  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  while  defending  himself  from  the  fre- 
quent attacks  of  the  Indians,  who  gave  him  no  peace  until  they  burned 
down  the  fortress  that  he  fought  so  vigorously  to  defend.  These  Indians 
are  now  at  peace  with  the  whites,  and  never  attempt  to  disturb  them. 

The  Atrato,  which  flows  into  the  gulf,  is  a  powerful  stream,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  rivers  mentioned  in  American  history,  as  it  was 
through  ita  waters  that  Vasco  Munez  de  Balboa  led  his  expedition  when 
he  went  in  search  of^  and  discovered,  ^^  the  sTOtLt  South  Sea  beyond  the 
mooniainB.^    It  was  also  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  provinces 
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respectively  governed  by  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa,  both  of  whom  held  their  com- 
missions from  the  crown. 

This  Atrato  (like  all  the  rivers  of  New  Granada  flowing  into  the  Car- 
ribbean  Sea,  and  indeed  I  may  say  into  the  Pacific)  also  has  bars  acroM 
its  mouths,  which  are  caused  by  northern  and  heavy  swells  setting  in  from 
the  sea.  The  Atrato  has  nine  mouths,  with  sand  bars  intervening  between 
it  and  the  sea ;  but  the  water  is  never  so  low  as  to  prevent  vessels  drawing 
four  feet  from  sailing  in  over  the  bar,  at  any  time,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Quoquita.  This  I  know  to  be  correct,  as  I  aided  in  taking  two  vessels, 
<lf  awing  six  and  seven  feet,  into  the  Rio  Grande,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Atrato,  at  the  lowest  stage  of  water  in  the  river.  Once  inside  the  Co- 
quito,  the  largest  class  man-of-war  could  sail  from  side  to  side. 

The  Atrato,  all  the  way  to  the  River  Sucio,  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feel 
deep,  (the  seasons  govern  this  depth,)  and  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
class  ships  one  hundred  miles  from  its  mouih.  The  river  has  no  obstn]^ 
tions,  and  consequently  is  far  preferable  to  the  Magdalena  for  navigation. 
Two  or  three  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  the  navigation  of  the 
Atrato  profitable,  but  as  all  attempts  have  been  with  an  eye  to  gold  mining^ 
and  immigration  into  the  province  of  Choco,  alonCy  failures  have  been  the 
result. 

Of  the  hidden  wealth  of  Choco,  Antioquia,  and  Popayan,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  I  hold  out  no  inducements  to  navigate  the  Atrato  for  thit 
purpose.  I  desire  to  show  that  there  is  ample  means  to  pay  for  all  the 
inhabitants  require. 

Our  vessels,  both  formerly  yachts,  and  one  converted  into  a  propeller 
vnthout  power,  drew  six  and  seven  feet.  This  clipper-draft  is  not  fit  for 
river  navigation.  Notwithstanding  these  great  errors,  both  vessels  ran  in 
with  little  trouble.  Nothing  therefore  failed  us- in  navigating  the  river; 
the  only  difficulty  was  as  to  time  and  profits.  In  a  measure  both  of  which 
failed — the  former  in  consequence  of  having  had  an  old  Migine  and  green 
wood,  and  the  latter  in  consequence  of  gold  mining  having  been  the  only 
object  in  view. 

It  has  long  been  a  source  of  surprise  to  me  that  so  much  money  should 
have  been  spent  in  hunting  after  gold  in  this  province,  and  not  one  dollar 
in  opening  the  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Cauca.  Where  in  this  country 
could  we  place  cities  of  three,  five,  eight,  sixteen,  and  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants that  would  not  be  reached  by  railroads  or  steamboats  in  a  few 
hours  from  the  ocean  ? 

There  are  only  three  or  four  bends  in  the  Atrato,  where  the  current  b 
as  strong  as  an  ordinary  tide  in  the  North  and  East  Rivers.  Bungos  are 
from  thirty  to  forty  days  ascending  the  river  to  Quibdo,  a  distance  of  only 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  steamers  on  the  Magda- 
lena would  make  seventy  or  eighty  miles  on  the  Atrato.  They  now  nuke 
sixty-five  miles  a  day  on  the  Magdalena,  and  lie  by  at  night ;  while  on  the 
Atrato  they  could  make  more  and  run  all  night  besides,  except  at  veij 
low  water.  The  difficulties  existing  in  navigating  the  Atrato  River  are 
three : — 

Ist.  Ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  bars  at  its  mouths. 

2d.  The  class  of  boats  necessary. 

8d.  The  inducement  and  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  enterprise. 

When  we  hear  of  an  English  company  building  a  splendid  iron  steamer 
and  sending  her  out  at  great  expense,  and  on  her  arriyal  it  is  discovered 
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to  be  impossible  to  get  her  over  the  bars,  and  imprudent  to  run  her  at  all 
in  the  Atrato,  we  are  surprised,  and  naturally  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
BO  grand  a  failure ;  and  we  are  informed  that  the  boat  draws  seven  feet, 
and  that  if  she  runs  at  all  she  will  be  running  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
MDj's  boats  on  the  Magdalena.  Consequently  the  steamer  returns  to 
England.  Here  is  the  result  of  supreme  ignorance,  stubbornness,  or  want 
of  experience  and  foresight. 

For  vessels  drawing  four  feet,  the  Atrato  to  Quibdo  is  navigable  at 
night — except,  indeed,  at  very  low  stages  of  the  water,  which  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  dry  season  of  January,  February,  and  March.  In  the  middle 
of  a  daik  night  I  piloted  both  vessels  into  the  Atrato  from  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  continued  under  sail  and  steam,  in  turn,  until  we  arrived  at  the  Na- 
pipi,  a  small  river,  which  has  its  source  towards  the  Pacific.  This  Napipi 
and  Truando  are  the  proposed  route  for  the  ship  canal  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.     The  Atrato  had  not  been  so  low  during  twenty  years. 

If  any  credit  be  given  to  my  statement,  it  will  be  perceived  at  once  that 
if,  in  opening  the  communication  between  the  Cauca  and  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  it  should  be  necessary  to  run  the  road  to  the  Atrato,  it  would  be 
quite  prudent  to  do  so.  Should  the  great  national  canal  be  opened,  sup- 
plies for  the  men  could  be  procured  in  the  Cauca  valley,  at  ver}-  reasonable 
cost,  and  conveyed  on  mules  by  the  Arquia  pass,  which  opens  into  the 
Atrato  nearly  opposite  the  Truando.  This,  and  other  passes,  I  shall  make 
the  subject  of  my  proposition : — 

I  propose  opening  a  mule  road  from  the  city  of  Antioquia  to  the  Atrato, 
or  the  River  Leon,  which  falls  into  the  southeast  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 
This  River  Leon  is  navigable  for  light  draught  vessels  a  distance  (accord- 
ing to  accounts)  of  twenty-five  miles,  thus  far  assisting  us  in  our  approach 
to  the  city.  From  this  point  to  Mutata  is  about  thirty  miles ;  thence  to 
Canas  Gordas  about  fifty  miles ;  total  distance  by  new  road,  eighty  miles, 
about  twenty  of  which  might  require  cutting.  I  will  now  return  on  my 
route  to  Leon,  and  explain  matters. 

There  are  in  the  Leon  some  trifling  obstructions,  but  nothing  (according 
to  Mr.  Witeworth,  also  Mr.  Dean)  to  speak  of.  Mr.  Witeworth  is  engineer 
of  the  Frontina  and  other  rivers,  and  Mr.  Dean  lives  a  great  part  of  the 
3rear  at  Turbo,  where  he  has  men  collecting  India-rubber.  Thence  on  the 
track  through  the  mountains  to  Mutata,  per  pass,  over  rough,  broken 
mountains,  but,  according  to  accounts,  not  difficult  to  pass  through.  This 
route  is  not  well  known,  as  the  Mutata  Company  intended  descending  the 
Lucia  from  Mutata,  consequently  did  not  examine  this  route  to  the  gulf; 
but  the  track  is  probably  good,  as  the  mountains  begin  to  lose  themselves 
in  this  part  of  Darien.  From  Mutata  to  Canas  Gordas  is  about  fifty  miles, 
twenty-five  of  which  is  plain,  and,  I  am  reliably  informed,  quite  level 
enough  for  carts.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
which  should  be  hard  and  composed  of  crumbling  rock  to  enable  oxen  to 
carry  cargoes  on  their  backs,  and  carts  to  run  by  this  road  to  Antioquia. 

What  IS  meant  by  the  word  "road,"  in  these  mountainous  countries, 
is  not  a  broad  highway  as  we  understand  it  in  North  America  and  Europe. 
It  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  bridle-path,  wide  enough  for  two 
mules  to  pass  each  other  with  their  packs  on ;  but  this  breadth  is  not  ex- 

Ccted  all  along  the  whole  distance,  but  only  here  and  there  where  the 
id  is  naturally  level.     There  are  no  mountain  roads,  that  I  have  seen, 
wide  enough  in  the  narrow  passes  for  even  one  loaded  mule  to  pass 
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without  tearing  his  pack  against  the  rocks.  The  twenty-five  miles  of  plain 
mentioned,  between  Miitata  and  Canas  Gordas,  is  a  level,  and  requir« 
trilling  labor  to  render  it  passable  for  carts. 

The  Mutata  Company  have  already  expended  $8,000  on  (and  completed) 
the  road  from  Antioquia  to  Canas  Gordas,  and  propose  giving  the  advan- 
tages and  benefits  of  this  improvement  to  any  parties  that  may  undertake 
the  completion  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Wardsworth  assures  me  it  is  the  best  route,  as  it  at  once  brings 
Antioquia  in  communication  with  the  shipping  and  the  sea.  He  also 
assures  me  that  if  the  road  from  the  Cauca,  to  either  the  Atrato  or  the 
gulf,  w^as  only  open  and  available,  the  goods  now  passing  up  the  Magda- 
lena  would  reach  the  Cauca  at  Antioquia  by  the  new  Darien  road,  as  also 
would  the  goods  destined  for  the  city  of  Medellin. 

Probable  Cost  of  Road — The  probable  cost  of  a  road,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  is  estimated  by  Senor  Manuel  Carral,  of  Antioquia,  to  he  trifling; 
and  I  am  assured  by  Senor  Arrubla  (his  cousin)  that  $10,  00,  with  that 
already  expended  to  Canas  Gordas,  would  complete  the  road ;  while  $3,000 
would  erect  five  common  bridges  over  five  streams  that  are  on  that  pass; 
also  a  good  storehouse  at  Leon.  But  allowing  that  we  expend  $2o,000 
on  the  road  from  the  Leon  to  Canas  Gordas,  the  amount  would  be  small 
compared  with  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  opening  the  Cauca 
valley  to  the  Gulf  ef  Darien. 

The  cost  of  necessary  vessels  would  not  exceed  $40,000,  thus  giving  i 
total  of  $60,000,  which  is  all  we  allow  for  the  road  and  contingent  ex- 
penses, while  $40,000  remain  afloat  in  the  shape  of  vessels,  and  citn  be 
withdrawn  and  disposed  of  in  any  other  way  and  at  any  time.  If  36,000 
acres  of  land  are  thrown  into  the  market  (and  that  is  inevitable)  by  open- 
ing the  road,  it  will  in  consequence  sell  for,  say,  at  the  low  rate  of  $2  per 
acre,  and  which  no  doubt  will  increase  in  value  sufficiently  to  pay  interest 
on  the  whole  outlay,  thus  eventually  reducing  the  whole  amount  of  ex- 
penditure to  less  than  nothing,  and  indeed  leaving  a  margin  of  from  1  to 
8,000  finegadas  (16,000  acres)  of  land,  presented  to  the  grantee  on  the 
completion  of  the  work.  This  tract  is  subject  to  the  choice  and  survey  of 
said  grantee. 

POPULATION  OF  NEW  GRANADA. 

In  1835  the  popuIatioD  was '. 1,685,038 

In  1848  it  rose  to 1,982,279 

Thus  we  find,  according  to  the  statistics  of  1843,  that  the  population 
was  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  it  should  increase  so 
much,  or  indeed  at  all,  in  a  country  so  easy  to  get  out  of  and  so  difficult 
of  access,  until  of  late  years,  when  the  Magdalena  was  so  successfully  nan- 
gated  ;  and  even  now  it  is  not  traveled  by  any,  except  men  who  have 
urgent  business,  in  consequence  of  heavy  charges  for  passage,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  from  the  river  to  the  interior. 

This  evil,  as  in  all  countries  where  it  exists,  has  kept  back  emigntioD 
to  New  Granada,  and  consequently  excludes  that  class  of  men  who  wouldv 
if  they  could  afford  it,  emigrate  to  the  country  and  take  their  families 
with  them — the  result  of  which  would  be  immediate  and  permanent  set- 
tlement, thereby  being  an  acquisition  instead  of  a  tax  to  the  government. 
They  would  also  be  a  cause  of  demand  on  our  factories — i,  e.,  if  our  mer- 
chants would  deal  with  them. 
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It  is  all  for  show  going  some  twenty  thousand  miles  after  treaties  with 
"Children  of  the  Sun,"  while  we  have  Christians  at  our  door  in  a  sister 
republic^  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  carry  on  business  with  us,  but  who, 
for  want  of  a  more  familiar  intercourse,  have  all  their  faults  paraded  and 
their  virtues  laughed  at,  and  the  strong  desire  to  become  an  enlightened 
and  trading  people — now  disbelieved  and  treated  with  contempt. 

Thirty,  sixty,  and  eighty  dollars  is  altogether  too  much  for  any  poor 
man  to  pay  for  a  passage  up  any  river,  yet  these  are  the  charges  on  the 
Magdalena.  If  these  charges  were  reduced,  there  is  no  reason  why  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  Scotch,  as  well  as  Germans  and  Dutch,  and  even  Amer- 
icans, should  not  emigrate  to  New  Granada  as  freely  as  some  of  them  do 
to  Buenos  Ayres — a  country  much  more  out  of  the  ^way,  and  constantly 
under  the  lash  of  the  swords  of  jealous  and  contending  parties.  What 
would  our  western  countries  be  now  were  it  not  for  cheap  communication 
between  Europe  and  the  cities  of  our  coasts  and  the  West  ?  And  what 
has  made  it  the  "  Great  West"  if  it  was  not  the  great  emigration  induced 
to  purchase  tickets  as  our  city  ladies  do  goods,  "  because  they  are  cheap." 
Many  parts  of  the  United  States  are  now  ripe  for  emigration,  ready  and 
willing  to  go  any  where  "cheap  for  cash." 

New  Granada  possesses  all  the  climates  in  the  desire  of  reasonable  men, 
consequently  the  immigrant  can  locate  himself  in  any  temperature,  and 
cultivate  any  fruits  and  vegetables  he  pleases.  I  never  lived  in  a  more 
salubrious  climate,  or  breathed  a  more  invigorating  atmosphere.  The 
government  is  more  liberal  than  that  of  the  United  States.  The  immi- 
grant pays  no  tax  during  several  years  after  he  settles.  He  is  entitled  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  is  loaned  two  hundred  dollars, 
payable  in  four  years  without  interest,  if  he  requires  it,  after  he  has  cleared 
hiB  land.  He  is  not  subject  to  military  duty,  is  allowed  to  live  and  die 
under  the  influence  of  any  known  or  unknown  religion,  and  can  build  a 
church  and  pull  it  down  to  suit  his  own  pleasure.  I  refer  to  the  laws  of 
the  country  for  fifty  other  liberal  statutes. 

If  instead  of  26  days  and  5^50  miles  from  the  sea  to  Antioquia,  at  a  cost 
of  $100,  we  can  make  the  distance  90  miles,  time  5  days,  and  cost  $20, 
the  great  advantages  are  evident,  and  no  further  argument  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  route  necessary.  Antioquia  would  be  thus  brought  within  15 
days  of  New  York,  and  the  distance  less  660  miles,  time  19  days,  and 
fare  $80.  We  reduce  the  time  and  distance  to  nearly  one-fourth,  and  the 
expenses  to  one-fifth — thus  making  the  country  accessible,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  productions,  the  desires  and  wants  of  the  people,  and  the 
general  expenses  of  the  government  and  the  country. 

The  result  of  all  this  would  be,  that  thousands  would  go  and  come  who 
are  now  land-locked,  and  quite  unable  to  treat  themselves  to  a  thirty 
days^  journey,  costing  about  $150  for  travel  alone.  Produce  would  pay 
for  exportation,  and  the  golden  light  of  the  setting  sun  would  be  thrown 
in  upon  the  vast  and  fertile  region  of  Cauca. 

Comparison. — If  it  will  pay  England  to  send  her  goods  all  the  way 
round  Cape  Horn  to  the  Bay  of  Buena  Ventura,  and  General  Mosquera  to 
cat  a  road  through  the  mountains  to  Cali,  surely  it  would  pay  us  in  the 
States  to  run  from  New  York  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien  in  ten  days,  and 
through  to  Antioquia  in  five,  or  Quibdo  in  three,  and  Carthago  in  ^vq 
more,  thus  communicating,  by  gulf,  river,  and  road,  with  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  the  valley  of  the  Cauca,  between  which  points  the  Cauca  is 
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navigable  for  small  steamers.  The  valley  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
wide,  and  the  river  current  is  very  gentle,  and  is  navigable  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  greater  part  of  this  region  is  pasture 
for  cattle  and  horses. 

This  road  would  bring  Darien  in  immediate  communication  with  cities 
she  has  never  known.  The  following  cities,  and  their  distances  from 
Darien,  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the  great  improvement  which  will 
follow  the  opening  of  these  two  short  bridle-paths : — 


ADtioqaia 
Quibdo... 
Carthago  . 


DajB. 

Pop. 

2 

8/HJO 

S 

8,000 

7 

80,000 

Days.       Pop. 

Penal 18  8,000 

Rio  Negro. 12  6,000 

Medellin 7  16,000 

Town ..  8,000 

Town 6,000  Total 68,000 

According  to  information  obtained  in  the  country  the  population  of 
Carthago  is  30,000.  There  are  numerous  towns  by  the  way,  of  from  3O0 
to  6,000  inhabitants,  I  have  not  mentioned;  but  so  far  we  have  a  town 
and  city  population  of  53,000  souls  within  a  few  days  of  shipping. 

Upper  Road. — The  upper  road  which  I  also  propose  opening  from  the 
city  of  Quibdo  to  Carthago,  would  cost  a  trifle,  as  fat  cattle  travel  in 
eight  days  from  the  Cauca  to  Quibdo;  and  where  fat  cattle  can  travel  in 
eight  days,  I  need  not  say  how  easily  the  track  can  be  made  passable  for 
horses  and  mules  to  travel  it  in  four,  loaded.  The  whole  of  the  trade  to 
the  upper  valley  would  be  conveyed  on  this  road  to  the  sea. 

Convinced  during  years  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  direct  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  Cauca  and  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  I  made  it  ray 
business,  in  the  fall  of  1856,  to  cross  the  Cordilleras  of  the  northern 
Andes,  by  what  is  called  the  Arquia  pass — a  route,  I  was  assured  by  the 
authorities  in  Quibdo,  to  be  the  best.  I  accordingly  took  a  canoe  and  three 
peons  (natives)  at  Quibdo — my  pack  peon  carrying  seventy-five  pounds, 
myself  thirty-five.  We  descended  the  Atrato,  and  in  two  days  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Arquia,  having  a  strong  current  of  three  or  four 
knots,  and  navigable  for  about  eight  miles  for  light  draught  (two  feet) 
vessels.  On  either  side  of  this  river  plantain  walks,  corn  fields,  and  choc- 
olate groves  stretch  their  productive  lengths  until  the  river  enters  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  western  ridge  of  the  northern  Andes. 

Senor  Corral,  of  Antioquia,  some  few  years  ago  cleared  a  road,  at  his 
own  expense,  from  the  town  of  Urrao  to  the  Atrato,  a  distance  of  only 
thirty  miles,  which  now  only  needs  cutting  down  in  places  to  render  it 
serviceable,  and  which  can  be  accomplished  by  a  small  expenditure.  The 
natives  thus  far  on  this  river  are  industrious,  and  fanciful  in  their  way 
about  their  houses,  and  extremely  kind  and  hospitable.  As  the  river 
enters  the  mountains  it  becomes  more  impetuous,  until,  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, it  becomes  a  mountain  torrent.  In  two  days  from  the  Atrato  w 
reached  the  head  of  canoe  navigation  of  the  Arquia. 

A  native  having  written  me  a  note,  directing  my  way,  I  abandoned  m 
canoe  and  took  to  the  mountains.     In  less  than  one  day  we  reached  th 
junction  of  the  rivers  Ocaido  and  Ocaidoseta,  both  rushing  torrents,  an 
forming  at  their  junction  a  body  of  water  nearly  one  hundred  yards  wid 
From  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  these  two  rivers,  Antioquia  h 
cleared  a  wide  road  to  the  town  of  Arrao — population  3,000.     Nearly 
one  days'  journey  on  this  road  is  a  clear  level,  when  it  rises  on  the  grsLikd 
dividing  ridge,  which  is  the  first  that  separates  the  provinces  of  Antioquia 
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and  Choco,  and  continues,  by  sudden  ascents,  to  rise  far  above  all  its 
neighbors,  until  it  reaches  almost  the  highest  point  about  that  region. 

As  the  track  or  pass  is  now,  this  point  is  gained  in  three  days  from  the 
head  of  canoe  navigation  of  the  Arquia.  From  this  point  the  scenery  is 
grand  in  the  extreme.  From  this  mountain  the  town  of  Urrao  wears 
about  east,  and  is  less  than  two  days'  journey  without  a  load.  From  the 
Arquia  to  Urrao  there  are  seven  small  mountain  torrents,  very  rapid,  but 
narrow,  having  rocks,  stony  ground,  or  gravel,  from  which  two  single 
strong  pieces  could  be  thrown,  and  ordinary,  but  safe  bridges  constructed. 
All  the  bridges  on  this  route  would  be  over  narrow  streams,  aud  only  two 
would  require  one  buttress  in  the  center.* 

The  names  of  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Arquia,  three  and  four  knot 
current,  and  seventy-five  yards  wide ;  Ocaido,  torrent,  twenty  yards  wide ; 
San  Miguel,  torrent,  twenty  yards;  Orotubo,  torrent,  eight  yards;  Los 
dos  Tunallas,  gentle  torrent,  eight  yards;  Penderisco,  gentle  torrent,  nine 
yards ;  and  Urrao,  four  knots,  fifty  yards  wide. 

From  the  high  point  mentioned  there  are,  to  Urrao,  three  regular  ridges 
to  cross.  They  are  divided  by  three  rivers,  viz. : — the  Orotubo,  Los  dos 
Tanallas,  and  the  Penderisco. 

These  rivers  rise  in  an  hour,  in  consequence  of  the  steepness  of  the 
mountains  which  supply  them  during  heavy  rains ;  but  as  they  fall  in  as 
short  a  time  as  they  rise,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  crossing.  They  run  north 
towards  Darien,  but  meeting  the  course  of  the  Murrie,  they  are  conducted 
by  the  mingling  waters  of  that  river  to  the  Atrato.  Pavas,  or  wild  turkeys, 
are  plenty  m  this  pass,  also  tigers. 

On  this  route,  the  mountains  near  Urrao  are  cleared  to  the  very  tops, 
where  green  grass  grows  knee  high,  and  herds  of  fine  cattle  feed  along 
their  brows. 

On  the  fifth  day  from  our  canoes,  my  guide  accompanied  me  into  the 
town  of  Urrao,  the  surface  of  the  mountain  overhanging,  which  is  deep 
dark  mold,  bearing  ferns  and  blackberry  bushes  ten  feet  high. 

The  entire  distance  from  the  Arquia  to  Urrao,  by  this  route,  is  about 
thirty-three  miles,  and  quite  passable  to  ride  over  in  one  day  if  a  road 
Were  opened,  but  which  has  been  left  closed  in  consequence  of  the  Spanish 
and  happy  belief,  that  what  suited  our  great-grandfathers'  ancestors  will 
anit  us. 

From  the  Atrato  a  road  could  be  opened  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, about  eight  miles,  to  the  point  where  canoes  discharge  cargoes  for 
the  land  route. 

This  soil,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  is  hard  gravel  and  soft  sand ;  both 
being  absorbents,  the  road  would  be  dry ;  but  not  having  examined  the 
entire  track,  I  cannot  speak  knowingly  on  this  point.  It  is,  however,  a 
dead  level,  and  the  clearing  of  the  underbrush,  I  think,  would  be  the  only 
expense.     Men  are  on  the  spot. 

By  taking  this  road,  we  would  abandon  the  river,  which  is  subject  to 
periodical  difficulties.  All  the  bars  on  the  Arquia  are  composed  of  strong 
^Travel  and  round  stones,  none  larger,  however,  than  a  man's  head,  until 
the  river  nears  the  mountains. 

Those  accustomed  to  travel  on  mountain  roads  and  passes  are  aware 
that  in  some  places  the  steep  passes  require  widening,  and  that  in  other 
places,  and  between  these  passes,  the  road  cannot  be  improved,  and  an 
flour's  scratching  up  a  mountain  is  amply  repaid  by  two  minutes'  enjoy- 
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ment  on  these  beautiful  roads  or  paths,  which  wind  into  a  glen  or  turn  up 
a  hill,  in  both  cases  generally  overshadowed  by  trees,  whose  boughs  never 
cease  to  bear  the  verdant  leaf. 

On  the  high  mountain  ridge,  on  the  very  crest  of  which  the  paths  run, 
there  are  wet  places  where  water  settles  and  mud  accumulates  to  some 
trifling  extent,  but  all  that  is  necessary  to  remove  this  difficulty,  is  to 
make  a  cut  from  three  to  twenty  feet  long.  In  no  place  on  the  ridge  can 
a  cut  be  made  much  over  twenty  feet  long,  as  the  ridge  itself,  from  side 
to  side,  is  not  over  so  many  yards,  and  in  many  places  not  over  two  feet, 
while  a  depth  of  one  thousand  is  common  on  eitber  side. 

The  path  at  present  is  bard,  anti  dries  in  ten  minutes  after  rain,  beins: 
a  composition  of  soft,  crumbling  rock  and  clay.  Better  ground  could 
not  be  picked  out  than  that  by  the  Arquia  pass. 

From  the  Arquia  to  Urrao,  I  doubt  if  there  are  ovef  fifteen  miles  of 
the  present  track  that  requires  anything  more  than  widening  where  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  This  is  the  shortest  journey  1  made  in  the  mountains, 
yet  it  is  this  road  or  pass  that  has  been  so  long  necessary  to  open  for  the 
benefit  of  the  productive  provinces  of  the  interior,  and  which  is  left  un- 
finished, for  want  of  funds  and  enterprise. 

It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  the  Arquia  pass  is  now  half  done,  inas- 
much as — the  route  is  discovered ;  the  road  cleared  nearly  the  entire 
way  ;  and  many  steep  places  opened ;  so  that  by  danuning  the  present 
narrow  pass,  and  cutting  down  the  sides,  the  whole  could  be  carried 
away  with  a  body  of  water  formed  by  the  dams,  and  supplied  by  heavy 
rains. 

In  all  mining  regions  this  method  supplies  the  place  of  the  horse  and 
cart,  and  accomplishes  more  in  five  minutes  than  twenty  horses  and 
carts  could  in  so  many  hours. 

Antioquia,  according  to  agreement,  opened  her  share  of  the  road  as 
far  as  the  juncture  of  the  Ocaido  and  Ocaidoseta,  but  Choco  refused  to 
peiform  her  part  of  the  contract,  so  there  the  matter  stands. 

Urrao,  etc. — The  views  from  the  mountains  over  Urrao,  are  striking 
and  grand.  To  the  right  the  river  Urrao  winds  up  a  green  and  fertile 
valley,  covered  by  herds  of  fine,  fat  cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  while  to  the 
left  the  river  passes  through  a  wide  gap  in  the  chain,  which  runs  far 
north,  and  loses  itself  in  the  forests  of  Darien  ;  while  in  front  is  the  town 
of  Urrao  situated  beyond  the  river,  and  below  a  fine  tract  of  fertile  table 
land,  divided  and  sub-divided  into  haciendas,  owned  by  a  rich  gentleman 
in  the  city  of  Antioquia. 

The  population  of  Urrao  is  about  three  thousand,  and  greater  kindness 
I  could  not  expect,  than  I  received  at  the  hands  of  these  generous  people. 
No  greater  wrong  was  ever  perpetrated  than  that  of  branding  the  people 
of  Mexico  or  South  America  as  being  unkind  or  ungenerous.  True,  they 
have  had  wars  among  themselves,  and  still  have,  but,  happily,  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  government  of  New  Granada  has  taken  a  lease  of,  and  estab- 
lished, peace  throughout  the  entire  territory. 

The  priest  of  Urrao  frequently  called  to  see  that  I  had  all  my  wants- 
8uj)plied,  and  on  my  departure  saw  that  I  had  coffee,  sugar,  bread,  tea^ 
etc.,  etc.,  for  my  journey  to  the  city  of  Antioquia,  not  two  days  from. 
Urrao. 

I  make  these  remarks  so  that  it  may  be  understood  I  do  not  propose 
opening  a  communication  with  a  people  who  are  not  wholly  worthy  o/ 
our  highest  regard. 
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Clbarino. — The  land  is  cleared  by  slashing,  and  in  the  dry  season  the 
brush  is  burned.  Corn  is  the  first  crop,  and  it  is  allowed  to  run  into 
natural  coarse  grass  of  the  country.  I  saw  no  clover  in  all  my  examina- 
tions of  the  different  grasses.  Wild  plantain  is  abundant.  There  is  no 
mountain  too  high  or  too  steep  for  an  Antioquian  to  clear.  Salt 
springs  occur  near  Urrao. 

An  order  given  to  me  for  red  clover  seed,  and  timothy,  white  clover, 
and  trefoil,  red  top,  and  orchard  grass,  to  sow  forty  acres,  is  a  proof  of  a 
desire  to  improve  the  country.  And  this  was  given  on  a  suggestion  of 
my  own  to  Senor  Corral.  Also  an  order  from  the  same  gentleman  for 
pigs,  etc.,  etc.,  which  must  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  peons  from  the 
Atrato. 

From  Urrao  I  took  two  horses,  my  guide,  and  a  man  to  take  the  horses 
back  from  iVntioquia,  which  place  I  reached  by  a  good  hard  road  the 
following  afternoon.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  my  bill  of  ex- 
penses from  Quibdo  to  Antioquia : — 

•DEBTOR. 

To  Santa  Maria  Jesus  de  Dios,  (St.  Mary  Jesus  of  God,)  for  two  horses  and 

man  to  Antioquia  and  back  again,  occupying^  five  days $2  50 

Supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  at  the  house  Juan  Fernando  de  Montania 0  10 

Services  of  Santus  Elenna,  carrying  75  lbs.  of  baggage  from  Quibdo  to 

Urrao,  9  days  and  83  miles,  including  the  Atrato 3  60 

Sixteen   cigars 0  10 

Cost  of  canoe  from  Quibdo  to  Arquia 2  00 

One  peon  going  of  a  message  over  the  mountains  three  hours— one  charge 
of  ^hot. 

Total  expenses  from  Quibdo  to  Antioquia ? $8  30 

and  a  charge  of  shot. 

I  dare  not  mention  the  names  of  the  kind  "people  of  Quibdo.  It  would 
be  impossible  here  to  mention  all,  and  to  miss  any  would  be  unjust. 

I  remained  during  twenty  days  in  Antioquia,  during  the  whole  of 
"which  time  I  received  the  most  marked  attention  and  extreme  kindness 
at  the  hands  of  Senor  Manuel  Corral.  This  is  another  of  this  world's 
princes,  in  both  spirit  and  means.  His  horses  were  always  at  my  com- 
mand, and  on  my  departure,  his  mules  and  a  man  free  of  charge.  This 
family  supplied  me  with  all  the  little  necessaries  for  my  journey  to  the 
city  of  Medellin,  which  is  not  two  days  from  Antioquia.  Thanks  to  Miss 
Rey  for  the  introduction. 

The  Provinces  of  Antioquia  and  Medellin  are  now  united,  and  Medel- 
lin is  the  seat  of  government.  The  expenses  of  the  government  are  thus 
reduced,  and  the  country  is  prospering  under  the  influence  of  the  change, 
the  union  and  reform. 

The  river  Cauca  is  about  two  miles  from  Antioquia.  It  passes  through 
the  mining  district,  and  receives  the  waters  of  all  the  gold-bearing  rivers 
which  flow  from  the  inner  sides  of  the  central  and  western  chains  of  the 
Andes.  The  Cauca,  here,  is  crossed  by  canoes,  which  carry  freight,  while 
the  mules  swim.  The  current  here  is  very  strong,  and  runs  about  ten 
miles  an  hour. 

The  road  to  Medellin  is  good,  and  with  trifling  exceptions,  is  hard.  On 
the  way  we  pass  through  small  towns  of  from  500  to  1,000  inhabitants.  I 
have  now  described  the  route  from  the  Atrato  to  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Medellin,  which,  with  its  city,  I  point  out  from  the  mountain  above  them, 
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spreading  out  as  if  upon  upon  a  green  carpet  to  dry  in  the  noon-day  sun. 
It  is  divided  into  green  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  corn,  grass,  etc.,  and  sub- 
divided into  haciendas,  lawns,  rural  walks,  and  gardens,  of  the  flowers  of 
the  tropics  and  the  rose  of  Damascus. 

Antioquia,  etc.,  etc.,  produces  the  finest  barley  in  the  world;  and  in 
these  times,  when  barley  is  so  had^  dear,  and  scarce  in  the  United  States, 
(California  excepted,)  a  little  encouragement  would  bring  a  large  supply 
from  those  provinces. 

The  Congress  of  the  nation,  according  to  printed  documents,  granted,  in 
1856,  to  the  Mutata  Society,  the  right  and  privilege  to  construct  a  road  from 
the  Atrato  to  any  convenient  point  near  the  city  of  Antioquia,  thus  to 
open  a  direct  communication  between  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  and  the 
Gulf  of  Darien,  using,  if  necessary,  the  Atrato  as  a  canal. 

The  grant  is  for  twenty-six  tears,  and  is  accompanied  by  thirty-five 
THOUSAND  ACRES  of  fertile  land  on  the  route.  This  concession  is  made  in 
favor  of  the  company,  or  any  party  or  parties  that  may  rehold  or  present 
its  rights. 

Twelve  hectares  (24  acres)  of  land  are  granted  in  fee  simple,  close  to 
the  road,  to  each  family,  native  or  foreign,  that  may  establish  itself  or  is 
already  established  there,  on  condition  of  inhabiting  and  cultivating  the 
land. 

The  government  is  empowered  to  concede  to  the  grantee  from  one  to 
eight  thousand  finegadas  of  land,  (about  16,000  acres,)  as  soon  as  the  road 
shall  have  been  finished.  Said  land  to  be  selected  and  surveyed  by  the 
grantee. 

During  the  privilege  the  grantee  can  collect  per  caroa  of — 

Foreign  goods. $1  00 

One  peon  load 0  50 

Each  and  every  head  of  horned  cattle,  horses,  etc 0  80 

For  each  and  every  head  of  sheep,  goats,  etc 0  40 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the  navigation  of  rivers  connected 
with  said  road ;  also  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  profits  of  the  road  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Mutata  Company. 

The  road  I  propose  opening  can  be  commenced   and  completed  in  one 
year.     That  by  the  Arquia  is  easily  accomplished,  there  being  so  much, 
already  done,  while  that  by  the  Leon,  perhaps,  would  be  rather  longer^ 
not  being  cleared ;  but  in  the  end,  as  it  nears  shipping  in  the  gulf,  per — 
haps  more  profitable. 

Lador. — The  labor  would  be  performed  by  the  men  of  Antioquia,  whc^ 
are  robust  and  strong. 

WAQKS. 

Wages  per  day  with  board $0  40 

Wages  per  day  without  board 0  60 

Contracts  could  be  made  with  natives  to  take  different  parts  of  the 
work. 

Tlie  climate  in  the  mountains  is  healthful  but  damp,  and  towards  Choco 
occasionally  wet,  as  rain  falls  more  or  less  sometime  during  the  24  hours. 
The  climate  of  Urrao  is  cool  and  bracing,  and  the  inhabitants  are  fat  and 
full,  many  with  brown  hair  and  rosy  cheeks,  resembling  Dutch  more  than 
Spanish  people. 

Tliere  is  a  strong  mixture  of  French  blood  in  Antioquia,  and  the  men 
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idedly  in  favor  of  right,  industry,  and  hard  work,  and  require  only 
ample  of  other  nations  to  cultivate  their  lands  to  advantage. 
I  is  much  spoken  among  the  upper  classes.  Almost  every  physi- 
iucated  in  the  country  (Bogota)  speaks  French,  in  consequence  of 
ledicine  books  being  French. 

'  number  of  men  of  Antioquia  can  be  had  by  a  few  days'  notice ; 
they  are  accustomed  to  work  hard,  no  difficulty  would  occur  to 
t  the  completing  of  the  road,  etc.,  in  one  year  from  the  commence- 

peons  in  Choco  are  blacks,  while  those  in  Antioquia  are  whites. 
rmer  live  where  they  require  no  clothes,  the  latter  where  clothes 
|uired,  being  a  higher  region. 

auld  not  attempt  to  do  anything  with  white  labor  from  the  United 

etc. ;  not  that  Antioquia  by  any  means  is  a  bad  climate ;  on  the 

ry,  extremely  healthful,  but  whites  from  the  north  are — 1.  Expen- 

►  take  out.  2.  To  feed  them.  3.  To  keep  them  from  eating  fruits 
Bagree.  4.  Difficult  to  take  care  of  when  ill.  6.  To  restrict  when 
iring.  6.  Require  more  wages  when  at  work.  7.  Expect  wages 
ill.     8.  Expect  their  passage  home  free. 

tr  THE  ROAD  IS  NOT  DONE: — 1.  "A  waut  of  confidcuce  in  each 
"  2.  We  know  nothing  about  steamboats.  3.  We  cannot  find 
r  for  English  and  American  companies,  because  they  overdo,  and 

more  than  is  necessary  for  all  practical  purposes, 
isidering  the  difficulty  of  procuring  furniture,  the  houses  in  Antio- 
ire  handsomely  fitted  up.     Canopy  bedsteads  are  made  of  the  timber 

country.  They  tan  their  own  leather,  and  make  their  own  boots 
loes,  clothes,  etc.,  although  much  is  imported  from  England.  They 
impelled  to  import  all  their  fine-edge  tools. 

>  religion  is  Catholic,  divested  of  much  of  the  flavor  of  the  Roman, 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  in  the  Archbishop  of  Bogota.  I  have 
some  even  laugh  at  the  idea  of  transubstantiation,  and  argue  against 
ilibacy  of  the  priesthood. 

)  government  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  in  the  United  States, 
.  varies  only  in  being  far  more  liberal,  and  I  regret  to  say,  not  so 
ssive. 

3  gold  of  Choco  is  worth  more  than  that  of  Antioquia,  being  of  a 
quality,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  sent  from  Quibdo  to  Cartha- 
annually. 

»vy  bungos,  carrying  about  fifteen  tons,  (some  carry  more,)  and  pro- 
by  negroes,  are  the  only  conveyances  on  the  Atrato,  consequently 
kveiers  are  dependent  upon  these  natives,  who  take  their  own  time 
looting  their  service.  The  canoes  are  very  large,  so  much  so  that 
sure  conveyed  in  them  from  one  point  to  another, 
jcation  is  much  attended  to.  The  inhabitants  pride  themselves 
grammatical  correctness  in  the  use  of  their  own  language,  both  in 
ig  and  speaking.  Indeed,  by  a  law  of  the  country,  which  abol 
slavery  in  1853,  any  person,  white  or  black,  is  secured  the  elective' 
lise  on  his  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  this  has  induced  even  the 
to  extraordinary  efforts  to  secure  these  qualifications. 

JENYN8  BATTERSBT. 
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Art.  Til— THE  GUANO  TRADE  A  MONOPOLY. 

As  a  convention  of  the  Peruvian  Legislature  is  now  sitting  at  Lima,  as 
to  the  future  disposal  of  guano,  whether  it  is  to  be  continued  as  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  hands  of  the  present  consignees,  Messrs.  Baneda  Brothers 
for  the  United  States,  Anthony  Gibbs  <fe  Son  for  Great  Britain,  and  the 
agent  for  France  and  the  continent,  or  opened  for  free  sale  at  the  islands, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  know  a  little  of  the  trade  and  of  the  immense 
profits  made  by  the  consignees.  The  shipments  to  this  country  and  Eng- 
land for  1864,  being  in  round  numbers,  163,000  and  200,000  tons,  (those 
to  the  continent  not  included,)  will  show  the  great  interest  the  consignees 
have  in  continuing  things  as  they  are,  and  the  necessity  of  our  citizens 
and  the  English  exerting  themselves  to  open  the  trade  to  the  public  :— 

SOLD  Bf  THE   STATES  IN    1864. 

168,000  tons  at  ?66,  $8,966,000 ;  com.  5  per  ct f  448,260 

"        freight  |20,  8,260,000;   com.  2^ 81,600 

The  consignees  get  this  on  all  charters,  no  matter  bow  many  ship- 
brokers  are  interested  in  the  other  half. 
Estimating  163  vessels  as  loaded,  and  that  $8,000  were  drawn  for  dis- 
liursen:ent8,  the  profits  on  advances  of  Peruvian  dollars,  worth  about 
76  cents 126,000 

$664,760 

Messrs.  A.  Gibbe  &  Son  in  proportion,  would  amount  to $813,000 

There  are  other  commissions  on  advances,  storage,  <&c. 

Memorials  had  been  presented  by  the  British  landowners,  farmers,  ship- 
owners, and  merchants,  to  the  government,  to  use  their  influence  to  have 
the  monopoly,  so  injurious  to  the  public  good,  done  away  with ;  but 
hitherto  their  exertions  with  the  Peruvian  government  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. However,  there  is  now  a  hope,  as  the  Peruvians  think  a  change 
ought  to  be  made.  The  ministers  of  both  countries  should  render  their 
assistance  for  so  desirable  an  object. 

Though  freights  have  fallen  considerably  since  1854,  the  price  of  guano 
has  been  raised  from  ^55  to  $62. 

Wlien  at  the  Chincha  Islands  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Elias  had  the  con- 
tract for  shipping  at  nearly  a  dollar  over  the  tender  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  though 
backed  with  good  security.  This  would  be  a  charge  extra  of  $400,000  a 
year  to  the  farmers,  estimating  the  annual  shipments  at  that  amount.  The 
vessels  were  then  delayed  a  month,  by  having  to  enter  and  clear  at 
Callao. 

In  1851,  the  price  of  guano,  with  higher  freights  than  at  present,  was 
$45.  This  year  the  English  agents  attempted  to  raise  the  price  to  $70, 
being  88  over  the  rates  here,  though  the  charges  were  the  aame ;  but  it 
failed,  owing  to  the  Mark  Lane  Express  calling  the  attention  of  the  fa^ 
mers  and  the  trade  to  its  injustice ;  500,000  tons  could  be  annually  shipped 
from  the  islands,  which  at  $20  would  give  a  revenue  to  Peru  of  ten  mil- 
lions, (less  the  shipping  charges,)  and  with  $20  freight  would  make  guano 
stand  %^40  afloat,  instead  of  $60  as  under  present  management 

This  is  a  question  of  importance  to  the  farmers  of  the  world. 
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Art.  VIII.— T HE    LAW    MBRCAHRT. 

HTTMBUl  XX. 

THE  DISGUISES  OF  USURY. 

The  case  of  the  Seneca  County  Bank  vs.  Scliermerhorn,*  was  one  in 
which  usury  was  very  ingeniously  disguised  by  the  use  of  drafts  which 
were  at  a  premium. 

Schermerhorn  owed  $3,000  and  interest  to  the  bank,  upon  certain  of 
his  notes  which  the  bank  held,  and  which  was  overdue.  He  desired 
to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  notes.  He  therefore  called  on  Mr.  Fellows, 
the  president,  and  offered  a  new  note  for  the  principal,  together  with  the 
interest  of  the  old  notes,  and  the  discount  of  the  new  note  in  cash. 
If  the  matter  had  stopped  here,  the  transaction  would  have  been  legal ; 
but  as  a  further  inducement,  he  agreed  to  buy  of  Mr.  Fellows,  drafts 
on  New  York  and  Albany,  amounting  to  $3,000.  These  drafts  were 
worth  a  premium  of  $22j^5^y  at  the  lowest  market  value.  This  pre- 
mium Schermerhorn  paid  in  cash,  and  left  the  drafts  with  Mr.  Fel- 
lows to  be  discounted  by  himself  for  his  own  benefit.  Mr.  Fellows 
took  the  note,  money,  and  drafts  to  the  bank,  acting  in  this  case  as 
Schermerhorn's  agent,  and  took  up  the  old  notes,  giving  the  new  one  and 
the  interest  and  discount  in  their  place.  The  drafts  he  gave  to  the  cashier 
also,  upon  the  arrangement  that  the  bank  were  to  credit  him,  the  presi- 
dent, with  the  face  of  the  drafts,  but  not  with  the  premium  of  3-4  of  1 
per  cent,  which  they  were  worth.  By  this  contrivance  Mr.  Fellows  parted 
with  the  drafts  for  their  market  value,  receiving  the  par  value  from  the 
bank,  and  the  premium  from  Mr.  Schermerhorn.  The  bank  received 
the  drafts,  which  were  worth  a  premium,  by  paying  only  their  par 
value.  So  that  by  the  whole  transaction  they  gained  for  their  loan  and  for- 
bearance, not  only  interest,  but  also  the  excess  of  the  market  value  over 
the  par  value  of  the  drafts. 

Schermerhorn  afterwards  gave  a  note  in  renewal  of  the  $3,000  note, 
and  after  that  became  due,  a  third  renewal  note.  Upon  this  third  note 
he  was  finally  sued,  and  his  defense  was  usury  in  the  first  renewal.  For 
if  a  debt  is  usurious,  no  new  promise  to  pay  it  will  cure  the  illegality, 
unless  the  unlawful  excess  is  abandoned. 

Judge  Bronson,  before  whom  the  case  came,  said,  "To  my  mind,  this 
makes  out  a  plain  case  of  usury.  I  do  not  see  how  it  differs  in  principle 
from  the  payment  in  money  of  an  equal  amount  beyond  the  legal  inter- 
est. The  language  of  the  statute  is  broad  enough  to  reach  every  possi- 
ble shift  or  contrivance  by  which  the  lender  may  attempt  to  secure  to 
himself  more  than  the  established  rate  of  interest.  The  words  are,  no 
person  or  corporation  shall,  directly  or  indirectly^  take  or  receive  m 
money,  goods,  or  things  in  action ,  or  in  any  other  way^  any  greater  sum 
or  greater  value^  for  the  loan  or  forbearance  of  any  money,  goods,  or 
things,  than  is  above  prescribed.  It  includes  every  possible  way  in  w  Inch 
the  lender  or  creditor  may  take  or  receive  more  than  at  the  rate  of  .  per 
cent  per  annum  for  the  loan  or  forbearance  of  money. 

•  1  DoAr.  iss. 
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"  It  is,  I  think,  clear,  that  the  bank  got  the  premium  on  the  draft.  It 
seems  that  the  defendant  did  not  pay  Mr.  Fellows  the  face  of  the  drafts, 
but  only  the  premium.  If  the  defendant  had  paid  in  full  for  the  drafts, 
they  would  then  have  been  passed  to  his  order  by  the  bank,  and  would, 
with  the  other  funds,  have  fully  paid  his  debt  But  that  was  not  what 
he  desired.  He  wanted  further  day  of  payment,  and  so  the  matter  was 
so  understood  by  all  of  the  parties.  The  bank  took  the  drafts,  and  placed 
the  par  value  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Fellows,  and  for  the  difference  between 
the  par  and  the  market  value,  no  credit  was  given  to  any  one.  It  was  so 
much  money  or  value  which  the  bank  received,  beyond  legal  interest,  for 
the  forbearance  of  the  debt. 

**  The  arrangement  which  the  defendant  made  to  obtain  the  use  of  the 
drafts  for  which  he  was  unable  to  pay,  and  which  he  did  not  intend  should 
be  passed  to  his  credit,  shows  very  plainly  that  his  object  was  to  offer  a 
bonus  to  the  bank  for  the  renewal  of  the  loan. 

"  No  man  can  wink  so  hard  as  not  to  see  that  the  premium  on  the 
draft  was  offered  and  received  as  a  part  of  the  inducement  for  extending 
the  loan.  If  the  cashier  did  not  see  it,  he  was  unfit  for  his  place ;  and  if 
he  did  see  it,  he  should  have  left  the  drafts  alone. 

"  The  cashier  testified  that  the  renewal  note  was  submitted  to  him,  and 
was  not  concealed  with  a  proposition  to  pay  the  old  notes  in  current 
drafts.  On  cross-examination  he  said,  that  Mr.  Fellows  told  him  the 
drafts  were  for  the  defendant's  benefit ;  that  he  presented  the  drafts  and 
the  note  at  the  same  time^  and  said  the  defendant  had  sent  the  note  for 
renewal ;  that  it  was  all  done  at  one  time^  hut  the  transactions  were  noi 
based  upon  each  other.  The  last  remark  involves  a  distinction  which  I 
cannot  see,  and  which,  I  think,  none  but  a  usurer  can  comprehend.  The 
debtor  comes,  by  his  agent,  with  his  renewal  notes,  his  interest  and  dis- 
count money,  and  his  additional  bonus,  all  in  hand,  and  says  to  the  creditor, 
'  Take  these,  and  extend  the  time  for  payment.'  The  creditor  accepts  the 
proposition,  and  then  tells  us  that  *  the  transactions  were  not  based  upon 
each  other.'  It  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  offer  to  pay  more  than  legal 
interest  came  from  the  defendant ;  that  is  but  the  common  case.  It  is  enough 
that  the  lender  or  creditor  receives  more  than  he  has  a  legal  right  to  de- 
mand. Nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  received  in  the  name  of  usury. 
If  more  than  the  law  allows  is  intentionally  received  for  the  use  of  the 
money  or  the  forbearance  of  the  debt,  the  transaction  cannot  be  sup- 
ported." 

Two  English  cases,  tried  before  Lord  Ellenborough,  1810  and  1811, 
illustrate  very  well  the  distinction  between  an  honest  sale  of  goods  and 
usury  under  cover  of  a  fictitious  sale.     They  are  as  follows : — 

DAVIS   vs.  HARDACRE.* 

This  was  an  action  by  the  indorser  of  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  the 
defendant,  payable  to  his  own  order.  The  bill  was  dated  20th  February, 
1807,  for  £700,  at  eight  months  after  date. 

k  prima  fade  case  being  made  for  the  plaintiff,  usury  was  set  up  as  a 
defense  to  this  action.  And  it  appeared  that  the  defendant  being  much 
pressed  for  money,  applied  to  the  plaintiff  to  discount  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion.    The  plaintiff  refused  to    do  so,  except  upon  the   following  con- 

8  Cunp.,  a7& 
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ditions: — ^that  the  defendant  should  take  a  banker's  check  for  £250, 
a  promissory  note  at  two  months  for  £280  128.,  and  a  landscape  in 
imitation  of  J^oussin,  to  be  valued  at  £150.  The  defendant  agreed,  and  the 
bill  was  discounted  accordingly. 

Marryatt,  for  the  defendant,  then  offered  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  had 
himself  purchased  the  picture  for  £32,  and  that  this  was  its  full  value. 

Lord  Ellenborough : — I  think  it  lies  upon  the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  it 
is  worth  £150. 

Ganon,  for  the  plaintiff,  said,  he  was  not  prepared  with  evidence  of 
the  value  of  the  picture,  but  contended  that  if  the  defendant  was  to  make 
this  an  usurious  transaction,  the  onus  was  thrown  upon  him  of  proving 
that  a  grossly  extravagant  and  colorable  price  had  been  set  upon  the  ar- 
ticle, (as  had  been  done  with  respect  to  the  ostrich  feathers,  which  were 
proved  to  be  sold  and  repurchased  by  the  money  lender  several  times  in 
m  the  same  day.) 

Lord  Ellenborough : — ^When  a  party  is  compelled  to  take  goods  in  dis- 
counting a  bill  of  exchange,  I  think  a  presumption  arises  that  the  trans- 
action is  usurious.  To  rebut  this  presumption,  evidence  should  be  given 
of  the  value  of  the  goods  by  the  person  who  sues  on  the  bill.  In  the 
present  case  I  must  require  such  evidence  to  be  adduced  ;  and  I  wish  it 
may  be  understood,  that  in  similar  cases,  this  is  the  rule  by  which  I  shall 
he  goverrfted  for  the  future.  When  a  man  goes  to  get  a  bill  discounted, 
his  object  is  to  procure  cash,  not  to  encumber  himself  with  goods.  There- 
fore, if  goods  are  forced  upon  him,  I  must  have  proof  that  they  were  es- 
timated at  a  sum  for  which  he  could  render  them  available  upon  a  resale, 
not  at  what  might  possibly  be  a  fair  price  to  charge  to  a  purchaser  who 
stood  in  need  of  them.  Can  you  show  that  the  defendant  could  have 
sold  the  imitation  of  Poussin  for  £150  ? 

Ganon  allowed  that  though  the  ruling  just  laid  down  by  the  Chief 
Justice  might  bear  hard  against  his  client  in  this  particular  instance,  its 
general  operation  would  be  salutary. 
Plaintiff  non -suited. 

COOMBB  vs.  MILBS.* 

This  was  an  action  against  the  defendant  as  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
diange,  drawn  by  Plimpton,  Goddard  <fe  Co.,  payable  to  their  own  order, 
sad  indorsed  by  them  to  the  plaintiff.  The  defense  was,  that  the  plaintiff 
had  been  guilty  of  usury  in  discounting  the  bill.  It  appeared  that  when 
Plimpton,  one  of  the  drawers,  requested  the  plaintiff  to  discount  it,  he 
laid  be  would  not  do  so  except  Plimpton  would  take  about  £70  worth  of 
leady-made  waistcoats  at  a  given  price.  Plimpton  answered,  that  he  was 
rery  ready  to  take  the  waistcoats,  as  he  thought  he  could  make  a  profit 
of  them,  and  the  bill  was  discounted  by  the  plaintiff  accordingly. 

Ganon,  for  the  defendant,  contended  on  the  authority  of  Davis  vs. 
EEardacre,  that  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  show  that  the  waistcoats  were 
of  the  value  charged,  as  it  appeared  that  he  insisted  on  their  being  taken 
bj  a  man  who  did  not  want  ready-made  waistcoats,  but  cash  for  his  bill. 

Lord  Ellenborough : — Where  circumstances  of  strong  suspicion  appear, 
T  think  it  is  fair  to  call  upon  the  persou  who  gives  goods  in  discounting  a 
hill  of  exchange,  to  show  that  they  were  of  the  real  value  at  which  they 
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were  charged.  But  here,  although  the  proposal  to  take  the  waistcotti 
originated  with  the  plaintiff,  the  other  party  readily  acceded  to  it,  and 
said  he  thought  he  should  make  a  profit  by  the  transaction. 

Upon  this  evidence,  therefore,  we  must  rather  presume  that  the  goods 
were  charged  beneath  their  true  value,  and  it  lies  upon  the  defendant  to 
prove  the  contrary,  it*  he  would  impeach  the  plaintiff's  title  to  the  bill  <m 
the  score  of  usury. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

There  are  many  other  cases  illustrating  the  same  priDciple.  The  rule 
they  establish  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — No  matter  what  is  the  form  of 
a  transaction,  if  its  intent  and  effect  is  in  the  nature  of  a  loan,  it  is  openlo 
the  question  of  usury. 
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RE-IN8URAWCE  ON  CAHOO  OF  THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC — QUESTION  OP  OOKSTRUCTIOir. 

Supreme  Court— Circuit — New  York,  April  1857.  Before  Judge  Peabody. 
The  Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Company  xs.  the  State  Mutual  Insurance  Co» 
pany,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  plaintiffs  having  risks  on  the  thip  Great  Repuhlic,  her  cargo  and  freigliti 
in  1853,  applied  to  detendants  for  re-ini!>urunce.  Their  application  was  in  wiiUogi 
and  on  the  following  terms : — 

*^  Re-insarance  is  wanted  hy  tho  Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  for 

9 on  cargo  on  board  of  the  ^hip  Great  Republic,  at  and  from  New  York  to 

Liverpool;  ex.  50,000  not  to  ex.  15,000. 

"  Tiiis  policy  is  to  be  subject  to  such  risks,  valuations,  and  conditions  as  are  or 
may  be  taken  by  the  Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and  payments  of 
loss  to  be  made  at  the  same  time. 
"Nkw  York,  December  1, 185a" 

This  insurance  the  defendants  agreed  to  make,  and  signified  their  engagement 
to  do  80  by  writing  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  the  word  **  binding,"  and  Hgiiing 
the  memorandum  thus  made, "  M.  and  P.,  agents  State  Mutual,"  (M.  and  P.  b^ 
ing  the  initials  of  the  names  of  the  agents  of  defendants,  through  whom  the 
contract  was  made,)  and  to  this  they  acknowledge  themselves  bound. 

It  appeared  on  the  trial  that  plaintiffs  had  insured  lefts  than  $60,000  on  tlw 
cargo  of  the  ship,  but  that  they  had  risks  also  on  the  freight  and  on  the  ship 
herself,  which,  added  to  the  amount  they  had  on  the  cargo,  amounted  to  966/MO 
and  more. 

By  toe  Court,  Peabody,  Justice. — The  question  in  this  caae  is,  what  did  the 
defendants  insure  ? 

The  meaning  of  the  application,  in  several  particulars  in  which  it  was  ambigo- 
ous,  was  proved  or  admitted  by  the  parties. 

Re-insurance  was  conceded  to  mean  insurance  to  the  plaintiffs  of  rvk%  they 
might  have,  and  "  ex.  50,000  not  to  ex.  15.000,"  w^as  admitted  or  proved  to  metf 
substantially  ^*  on  the  excess  of  risks  plaintiffs  might  have  over  $50,000,  not  to 
exceed  $15,000.''  The  application  was,  therefore,  in  substance  for  insurance  to 
plaintiffs  of  such  risks  as  they  had  or  might  take  over  and  above  the  sum  of 
$50,000,  the  amount  of  such  re-insurance  not  to  exceed,  in  any  event,  the  safli 
of  $15,000.  Defendants,  therefore,  engaged  to  insure  to  plaintiffs  such  snmatf 
they  had  insured,  or  should  insure,  to  others,  above  the  sum  of  $50,000,  until 
such  excess  should  amount  to  $15,000;  but  beyond  that  sum  they  did  not  agree, 
in  any  case,  to  become  liable. 
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The  irwarance  by  defendants,  it  jh  also  conceded,  was  limited  to  cargo,  and  no 
elalro  in  made  that  they  insured  anything  on  the  ship  or  freight. 

Aboat  theae  matters  there  was  no  controverKy. 

Pinintiffii,  however,  claim  that,  in  ascertaining  what  amount  of  risk  they  had, 
Mid  how  much,  and  wliether  anything  over  $50,000,  ho  as  to  determine  whether 
the  insurance  by  defendants  attached,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  the  whole  of 
plaint iffd*  ritiks  on  vessel,  freight,  and  cargo,  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account; 
and  that  the  insurance  of  defendants  attached  when  plaintiffs*  risks  on  all  three 
together  exceeded  that  sum. 

Whereas,  defendants  insist  that  their  engagement  was  only  to  insure  the  ez- 
eess  plaintiffs  might  have  over  350,000  on  cargo  alone — that  alone  being  the  sub- 
ject of  the  application,  and  nothing  else  being  suggested  either  in  terms  or  by 
implication,  as  the  subject  of  the  risks  of  plaintiffs,  in  reference  to  the  amount 
cf  which  they  contracted  for  re-insurance ;  and  that  any  insurance  the  plaintiflfa 
might  have  made  on  the  ship  or  freight,  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  ascer- 
taining  the  extent  of  their  risks,  with  a  view  to  determining  what  amount  of  in- 
Mirance,  if  any,  defendants  made. 

As  defendants*  contract  was  an  undertaking  to  make  the  insurance  applied  for, 
the  extent  and  effect  of  that  contract  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  terms  and 
Bieaning  of  the  application,  which  thus  becomes  all  important  in  the  inquiry 
what  the  contract  was. 

The  part  of  that  paper  which  controls  in  respect  to  this,  explained,  as  it  was, 
Vy  evidence  and  admissions  on  the  trial,  reads  subsUintially  as  follows : — 

'*  Re-insurance  is  wanted  by  the  Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  for 

S J  on  cargo  on  board  of  the  ship  Great  Republic,  at  and  from  New  York  to 

liverpool,  on  the  excess  of  insurance  which  plaintiffs  may  have  over  $50,000, 
Dot  exceeding  915,000.** 

When  the  risks  insured  by  plaintiffs  should  exceed  950,000,  defendants  were 
asked  to  re-insure  that  excess  to  a  certain  extent ;  that  »,  until  it  should  amount 
to  915,000;  beyond  which  sum  they  were  not  anked  to  insure  or  become  liable, 
bowever  much  the  risks  of  the  plaintiffs  above  the  9>0,000  might  exceed  that 
8um. 

To  ancerUin  whether  the  risks  assumed  by  the  plaintiffs  exceeded  the  point  at 
irhich  defendants'  risks  were  to  commence,  the  first  step  must  be  to  decide  the 

Encipal  point  in  controverny ;  that  is,  what  kinds  or  classes  of  risks  are  to  be 
;en  into  account  in  making  the  calculation,  and  whether  we  are  to  include  the 
iSakM  plaintiffs  hud  assumed  on  the  ship  and  freight,  as  well  as  those  on  the  car- 
go,  or  to  exclude  them,  and  calculate  only  what  they  had  assumed  on  the  cargo. 
Am  above  remarked,  this  depends  entirely  on  the  terms  of  the  application,  which 
•re  given  substantially  above.  With  the  explanations  made,  it  amounts  to  an 
iqpplication  by  plaintiffs  for  re-insurance  to  them  on  cargo  on  board  of  said  ship, 
#r  the  risks  they  should  take  over  the  350,000,  and  under  965,000.  The  appli- 
eati(»n  does  not  state  expressly  on  what  property  the  950,000  of  risks  are  to  be, 
and  we  are  left  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  it  in  this  respect  by  construction. 
And  first,  what  does  appear  in  the  paper? 

It  is  plainly  and  confessedly  an  application  for  re-insurance  on  cargo  alone ; 
cargo,  then,  is  the  great  subject  of  the  application.  It  is  the  only  thing  of  which 
re-fnsorance  is  asked.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  the  paper,  in  the  same 
Beetenee  in  which  the  sum  from  which  the  insurance  is  to  take  effect,  and  the 
amount  to  which  it  is  to  extend,  are  stated ;  and  there  i^  not,  apparently,  any 
change  from  that  subject  to  any  other,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  request  for  re-in- 
■nmnce  to  state  the  point  at  which  it  is  desired  that  the  re-insurance  should  com- 
aence. 

We  are  not  to  infer  a  change  from  one  subject  to  another  or  others,  without 
tome  necessity,  or,  at  least,  authority,  for  such  an  inference.  It  is  much  more 
Mtnral  that  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  should  refer  to  the  same  subject  as 
IIm  part  earlier  and  immediately  contiguous  to  it  does.  I  see  no  cause  to  sup- 
tbai  the  anbieot  of  the  riaks  of  the  plaiatiffii  apoken  of,  is  other  thao  the 
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•abject  of  which  they  ask  the  re-insurance,  nor  do  I  see  room  or  opportonity  to 
■apply  any  other  subject  as  being  the  one  referred  to,  in  speaking  of  the  riaksof 
plaintifif:),  than  that  which  is  referred  to  m  the  earlier  but  immediately  contignooB 
part  of  the  sentence.  Defendants  undertake  to  re-insure  plaintiffs  on  cargo  of 
the  Great  Republic,  and  to  commence  their  re-insurance  at  the  point  when  tlie 
risks  of  the  plaintiffs  begin  to  exceed  $50,000.  Can  these  risks  of  the  plaiotiflEi 
mean  risks  on  anything  else  than  that  of  which  re-insurance  is  asked,  especially 
when  no  other  subject  of  insurance  appears  to  have  been  under  consideratioo 
between  the  parties  ? 

If  there  be  an  ambiguity  apparent  on  the  face  of  this  paper,  parol  evideoM 
may  be  admitted  to  explain  it.  If  the  subject  matter  of  the  risks  of  plainti£Ei 
referred  to  is  not  expressed  and  is  not  ascertainable  from  what  is  expressed  is 
the  paper,  ex  necessiiate^  it  must  be  ascertained,  if  at  all,  from  other  evidenee 
than  that  contained  in  the  paper,  and  to  that  end  such  evidence  is  admissible.  It 
is  only  in  such  a  case,  however,  that  extraneous  evidence  is  admissible,  and,  if 
no  such  ambiguity  is  apparent,  evidence  aliunde  to  show  the  meaning  of  IJm 
parties  cannot  be  admitted ;  for  to  admit  it  would  be  to  contravene  a  well-settled 
rule  of  law,  which  forbids  that  such  evidence  should  be  allowed  to  carry  the 
terms  of  a  written  contract.  Is  there,  then,  such  ambiguity  in  this  paper  thtl 
the  attentive  reader  does  not  perceive,  or  is  left  in  serious  doubt,  what  proiv 
erty  is  referred  to  as  being  the  subject  of  insurance  by  the  plaintiffs  ?  And  first, 
what  property  is  spoken  of  in  the  context  ?  What  property  constitutes  the 
theme  of  the  writing  ?  As  we  have  seen,  the  subject  of  re-insurance  is  plainly 
the  cargo,  and  nothing  else — and  what  other  thing  or  subject  is  spoken  of?  The 
freight?  No ;  it  is  not  named  in  the  paper  at  all.  The  ship?  No ;  she  is  not 
spoken  of— nothing  is  said  of  her.  Her  name  is  mentioned,  to  be  sure,  in  desig- 
nating the  particular  cargo  referred  to.  The  cargo  is  said  to  be  on  board  of  b^. 
She  is  thus  mentioned  incidentally,  in  describing  the  subject  (a  subject  other  than 
herself)  for  which  re-insurance  is  wanted ;  and  in  no  other  manner,  and^  indeed, 
in  no  other  occasion,  throughout  the  paper. 

**  Re-insurance  is  wanted  *  *  *  on  cargo  on  board  of  the  ship  Great  Re- 
public, *  *  *  *  on  the  excess  of  risks  which  plaintifi&  may  iiave  over 
950,600  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $15,000." 

Omitting  the  parts  of  the  application  which  are  unimportant  in  this  inqoiiT) 
and  supplying  certain  ellipses  agreed  on  as  proper  to  be  supplied,  the  paper  reads 
substantially  as  above.  Does  the  attentive  reader  feel  doubtful  what  is  intended 
as  the  subject  of  pUunti£b'  risks  of  $50,000  ?  Does  he  doubt  whether  the  point 
in  plaintiffs'  risks,  at  which  defendants'  re-insurance  is  to  commence,  (namely, 
$50,000,)  does  not  mean  that  point  in  their  risks  on  property  other  than  is  men- 
tioned in  the  paper  ?  Is  he  in  doubt  whether  the  ship  is  not  the  subject  ?  or  the 
freight  ?  or  whether  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo— all  three — are  not  meant  7  I 
am  unable  to  perceive  any  reason  or  opportunity  for  such  doubt,  and  I  therefore 
exclude  the  evidence. 

On  the  cargo  alone,  it  is  admitted  that  plaintiffs  had  not  and  did  not  at  any 
time  have  $50,000  of  insurance,  and  as  there  was  no  excess  on  which  defendants 
policy  could  attach,  they  were  not  liable,  and  judgment  must  be  for  defendants. 

MBCHANIOS'  LIEN  LAW  OF  NBW  YORK — A2X  A88IOKES  NO  BIOHT  TO  GRBDIT  ▲  UB9. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas — {Special  Term,  March  13,  1857.  Before  Judge  In- 
graham.    Edward  Roberts  vs.  Boltus  M.  Fowler. 

The  question  submitted  to  me  in  this  case  is,  whether  the  assignee  of  a  chin 
tor  work,  labor,  or  materials  furnished  towards  the  erection  of  a  bnildmg,  eii 
file  the  notkse  and  thereby  credit  a  lien  under  the  act  commonly  called  the  M^ 
dianics'  laen  Law. 

We  have  heretofore  held  that  the  powers  conferred  by  this  act  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  call  for  a  strict  construction  of  the  act  in  enfordog  them  \  iinle« 
the  statute  anthotizes  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  aaaigiiee^  there  is  ao! 
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fttnthority  for  him  to  claim  from  the  owner  of  property  money  to  which  otherwise 
he  had  no  right. 

A  reference  to  the  statute,  I  think,  disposes  of  this  question.  The  first  section 
ftothorizes  the  filing  of  a  notice  by  any  person  who  shall  perform  the  labor  or 
ftimish  the  materiius. 

Section  4th  provides  that  any  person  who  has  furnished  materials,  or  any  con- 
tnetor  or  Uborer,  may  enforce  or  bring  to  a  close  such  lien  by  serving  a  no* 
tiee,  &c. 

Section  5th  requires  notice  of  any  effect  to  be  served  on  such  contractor,  la- 
borer, or  person  furnishing  the  materials. 

Section  6th  confines  the  filing  of  the  notice  with  the  county  clerk  to  the  con- 
tnuftor,  sub-contractor,  laborer,  or  person  furnishing  the  materials. 

Throughout  the  whole  act,  the  right  to  the  lien,  and  the  right  to  enforce  it, 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  contractor,  laborer,  or  person  furnishing  materials; 
in  no  instance  is  the  assignee  of  such  claim  recognized  in  connection  with  the 
creation  or  enforcing  of  the  lien. 

In  the  eleventh  section,  a  difierent  provision  is  made  as  to  discharging  the  lien. 
That  section  provides  that  the  lien  may  be  discharged  by  filing  certificate  of  th« 
didmant  or  his  successors  in  interest;  although  this  section  recognizes  a  trans- 
fer of  the  claim,  yet  it  confines  such  transfer  to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  making 
tlie  claim.  The  party  is  called  the  successor  of  the  claimant.  The  claimant,  as 
previously  desiernated,  is  the  party  having  the  claim  and  filing  the  notice  with 
the  county  clerk. 

The  provisions  after,  and  directing  actions  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
same  party  in  interest,  could  not  affect  this  question  ;  the  filing  of  the 
notice  is  an  act  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  and  the  act  of  1851 
was  passed  after  the  amended  Code,  and  would  control  such  a  provision  if  con- 
tndictory  thereto. 

There  can  be  no  construction  given  to  this  statute  other  than  as  conferring  a 
mere  personal  right  on  the  contractor,  laborer,  or  person  furnishing  materials, 
and  not  on  his  assignee. 

The  construction  of  the  act  disposes  of  this  action,  and  renders  a  reference 
nmiecessary.    Judgment  ordered  for  the  defendant. 
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rUKTBKE  BISTORT  Or  TBB  FINANCIAL  RBTUL8I0N  —  BIOIHNIHO  Or  BANK  SUBPBNaiONS  AT  PHILA- 
0BLPBIA  —  INTBRRUmON  OF  DOMBSTIC  BXCHANOB8 — INCRBA8BD  8TRINOBNCT  AND  OBNBRAL 
LOBB  or  CONriDBlfCB  —  DBCLINB  IN  aTOCKS— OBNIRAL  DI8TRBS8  FOR  WANT  OF  BKPLOTKBNT— 
▲BOETITB  BPF0RT8  OF  NBW  YORK  BANKS  TO  EXPAND  —  WANT  OF  UNION  AND  HARMONT — BUB- 
PENSION  or  BANKS  OF  NBW  YORK,  BOSTON,  AND  MOST  OTHBR  POINTS  THROUGHOUT  THB  UNION 
—ADOPTION  OP  STATB  CURRBHCT  IN  NBW  TORK  CITT — 8UPP08KD  RB8ULT  OF  SUCH  A  KOVBMBNT— 
PKOBABLB  BPFBCT  OF  BRINOINO  GOLD  FROM  BUROPB  —  PRB8BNT  CONDITION  OP  MONETARY  AF- 
PAIRB— BUSINESS  AT  NBW  TORK  AS8AT-OFF1CB  AND  MINTS— THB  BANK  MOVEMENT  AT  BOSTON, 
NBW  TORK,  AND  NBW  ORLEANS  — IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AT  NBW  TORK  FOR  SEPTEMBER — CASM 
EETBNUB  AND  WANTS  OF  THB   OOTBRNMENT— EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC.,  ETC. 

In  the  history  of  the  financial  revulsion  given  in  our  last,  up  to  the  latest  date 
at  which  it  was  possible  for  us  to  continue  it  in  season  for  that  issue,  we  remarked 
that  the  end  was  not  reached,  and  that  much  of  the  record  still  remained  to  be 
written.  The  later  pages  furnish  no  relief  to  the  somber  picture.  The  panic 
eontimied  through  the  last  week  of  September,  and  every  day  seemed  to  heighten 
Mi  intensity.  Mercantile  failures  were  announced  daily,  and  confidence  seemed 
Mtirely  wanting. 

On  Friday,  the  25th  of  September,  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia, 
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suspended,  and  the  other  banks  io  that  city  were  compiled  to  refnae  specie  OQ 
that  or  the  succeeding  day.  The  banks  of  Baltimore,  WashingrtoD,  and  many 
interior  towns  and  cities,  immediately  followed  this  example.  This  intermpted 
the  domestic  exchanges,  and  it  was  impossible  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to 
purchase  bills  on  the  seaboard,  even  at  10  a  15  per  cent  premiuna,  the  rate  osually 
current.  Of  course  the  receipts  from  collections  in  the  interior  were  cut  off,  aod 
the  merchants  in  our  large  eastern  cities  could  only  borrow  of  each  other,  nearly 
all  payments  from  the  West  and  South  being  at  an  end.  Even  where  money 
was  collected  at  the  West,  it  could  only  be  deposited  in  banks  there  to  the  credit 
of  its  eastern  owner,  and  there  was  no  way  of  sending  its  value  home,  except  by 
investing  it  in  produce. 

Meantime  the  circulation  of  the  New  England  and  New  York  State  banks, 
throughout  the  interior,  was  carefully  scraped  up  to  serve  as  a  remittance,  and 
being  sent  home  for  redemption,  crippled  many  of  those  institutiona,  and  obliged 
Bome  to  suspend.  Every  day  witnessed  some  fresh  disaster  among  those  wboee 
credit  was  deemed  secure  beyond  any  contingency  of  evil  fortune.  Now  it  was 
a  banking  house,  now  a  railroad  corporation,  or  a  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment; and  again,  saddest  of  all,  some  old  mercantile  firm  that  bad  stood 
through  all  previous  storms,  which  went  crashing  down  like  the  old  forest  oak, 
carrying  with  it  everything  which  had  prospered  beneath  its  shade,  or  clung  to  it 
for  support  Every  day  the  gloom  deepened,  and  men  were  crying  out  every- 
where for  aid.  The  banks  were  invoked  to  expand,  but  they  were  as  powerka 
as  any  of  those  whom  they  were  called  to  serve.  The  contraction  continued,  and 
the  circle  of  solvent  banks  and  merchants  was  daily  narrowing.  Houses  of  un- 
blemished reputation,  whose  name  for  years  had  stood  as  a  synonym  of  safety, 
saw  their  obligations  offered  through  the  streets  at  five  per  cent  a  month,  withont 
finding  buyers. 

Stocks  each  day  found  a  lower  depth,  and  there  was  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Bank  stocks  were  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  some  in  New  York,  which  had 
recently  been  at  par,  were  sold  down  to  36  or  38 :  while  several  of  the  first  class 
Wall-street  banks  saw  their  shares  decline  20,  30,  40,  or  even  50  per  cent  at  ibe 
Stock  Board,  or  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  lion.  Howell  Cobb,  did  what  he  legally  could 
for  the  public  relief,  and  his  action  saved  an  immense  amount  of  suffering.  He 
bought  in  several  million  dollars  of  United  States  stocks  due  in  1868,  thus  enabling 
savings  banks  to  provide  gold  for  their  depositors  who  run  upon  them,  without 
sacrifice  of  their  securities.  State  stocks,  however,  declined  considerably,  beiog 
thrown  upon  the  market  by  the  banks,  who  were  obliged  to  sell  them  to  redeem 
their  circulation.  Business  of  all  kinds  was  at  a  stand,  and  property  seemed 
to  have  no  fixed  or  certain  value.  Borrowers  were  running  to  and  fro  in  the 
thoroughfares  of  our  largo  cities,  with  furrowed  brows  and  anxious  eyes,  and 
general  consternation  prevailed  in  every  circle  where  there  was  anything  at  risk. 
Large  factories  were  closed  and  the  operatives  discharged  ;  servants,  domestics, 
and  employees  of  all  kinds  were  turned  from  their  situations,  and  even  the  willing 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  work.  In  New  York  city,  nearly  twenty  thousBud 
persons  were  thrown  out  of  employment  in  a  single  fortnight,  and  throughout 
New  York  and  New  England  the  distress  in  large  manufacturing  towns,  for  w«iit 
of  work,  made  the  prospect  of  winter  absolutely  sickening. 
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The  banks  in  New  York  city  and  Boston  still  maintained  their  position,  and 
some  had  nrach  confidence  that  they  would  weather  the  storm.  Whether  they 
could  have  done  so,  had  their  counsels  been  united  and  all  worked  together  in  a 
common  direction,  no  one  can  truly  say,  as  it  is  too  late  to  solve  that  problem. 
At 'New  York,  especially,  they  were  not  incited  either  in  counsel  or  action,  and 
their  course  (whether  justly,  or  not,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say)  greatly  exasper- 
ated the  community.  They  did,  indeed,  meet  for  consultation  two  or  three  times, 
but  nothing  came  of  it  They  resolved  at  one  meeting  to  recommend  an  expand 
sion  of  three  million  dollars,  and  this  cheered  the  public  for  a  day  or  two,  but  the 
implied  promise  was  not  kept  The  same  week's  average  showed  a  contraction 
of  about  two  millions,  and  the  succeeding  week  a  farther  drawing  in  of  fbur  mil* 
lions.  This  brought  on  the  crisis.  Three  or  four  o^'  the  weaker  banks  in  the 
city  had  stopped,  and  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  13th  of  October,  when  the  last 
named  contraction  was  shown  by  the  weekly  statement,  an  organized  effort  was 
set  on  foot  to  oblige  the  banks  to  suspend.  The  first  beginnings  of  this  work 
were  feeble,  and  the  instrumentality  would  not  have  amounted  to  much,  had  not 
a  sudden  panic  stepped  in  and  taken  up  the  task.  The  opening  was  like  the  let- 
ting out  of  water — the  moment  a  breach  was  efifected,  the  result  was  certain.  On 
that  day  twenty  of  the  city  banks  were  obliged  to  refuse  specie  before  3  o'clock ; 
thirty  continued  payment  to  the  close,  and  could  have  stood  longer,  but  that 
evening,  at  a  meeting  of  all,  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  was  resolved 
npon,  and  announced  the  next  morning.  This  was  followed  by  a  like  suspension 
at  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and  most  other  places  which  had  held  out  to  that  mo» 
ment,  so  that,  in  a  few  days,  the  suspension  was  general  throughout  the  United 
States.  Here  and  there  a  bank  continued  to  pay  specie  on  demand,  but  these 
exceptions  were  mostly  insignificant. 

The  New  York  banks  immediately  resolved  to  receive  at  par  all  the  secured 
corrency  of  the  banks  of  the  State,  and  this  it  is  supposed  will  enable  the  country 
institntions  to  provide  the  relief  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  confidence.  The 
theory  is,  that  these  banks  can  issue  their  bills,  secured  by  State  stocks  deposited 
with  the  Controller,  to  all  solvent  operators  who  are  disposed  to  purchase  pro- 
duce at  the  West.  These  bills  will  thus  be  scattered  through  the  West,  will  be 
paid  by  the  producer  to  the  merchant,  and  will  be  remitted  by  him  to  liquidate 
his  debt  to  the  city ;  they  will  then  be  paid  into  the  city  banks,  will  be  equalized 
among  them  in  their  settlements  at  the  Clearing-house,  and  will  be  redeemed  by 
the  country  banks  in  drafts  on  the  city  against  the  produce  thus  purchased  and 
sent  forward. 

The  freer  circulation  of  money,  it  is  supposed,  will  advance  the  price  of  foreign 
exchange  and  strengthen  confidence  in  foreign  bills,  so  that  the  cotton  from  the 
South  will  also  begin  to  move,  and  the  business  of  the  country  be  generally  re- 
vived. There  is  still  another  point  of  interest.  Foreign  exchange  for  several 
weeks  ruled  as  low  as  90  a  100  for  sixty-day  bills  on  London,  at  which  range 
prodace  biUs,  up  to  the  best  banker's  signatures,  were  freely  ofiered.  When  it 
18  remembered  that  the  higher  rate  named  is  at  least  six  per  cent  below  the  cost 
of  bringing  specie  from  London,  the  scarcity  of  money  and  the  want  of  confidence 
wOl  appear  in  a  still  stronger  light.  Of  course  a  continuance  of  these  low  rates 
will  bring  gold  from  London,  but  what  effect  will  the  loss  of  bullion  have  upon 
the  market  there  ?    Will  there  be  no  excitement  in  Europe,  depressing  the  price 
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of  cotton  and  breadstnfifs,  at  the  very  momeDt  we  are  making  arrangements  to 
ship  them  in  larger  quantities  ?  These  are  grave  questions,  but  there  are  otben 
equally  important.  Will  the  farmers  at  the  North  and  West,  and  the  cotton- 
growers  at  the  South  and  West,  sell  their  produce  at  the  low  prices  which  ship- 
pers will  be  compelled  to  ofiFer,  if  their  risk  is  not  to  be  too  great  for  ultimate 
success  ? 

At  the  date  of  closing  this  review,  therefore,  we  cannot  say  that  the  crisis  has 
been  safely  passed.  There  is  a  feeling  of  great  relief,  ioasmuch  as  a  plan  of  help 
has  been  adopted,  and  those  who  were  pressed  down  to  the  earth  have  begun  to 
hope.  But  how  successful  the  plan  may  be,  none  can  tell.  That  it  will  accom- 
plish all  which  is  expected  of  it,  no  prudent  man  will  believe,  but  we  do  not  thiok 
it  unwise  to  hope  that  it  will  bridge-over  the  terrible  winter  before  us,  and  allow 
us  to  reach  the  spring  without  further  wide-spread  disaster. 

Two  of  the  banks  at  New  York  city  have  undertaken  the  task  of  receiving  on 
deposit  New  England  currency  at  one-fourth  per  cent  discount,  or  of  such  por- 
tions of  the  currency  as  is  redeemed  at  the  Suffolk  Bank  in  Boston.  This  can 
only  be  continued  as  long  as  domestic  exchange  between  the  two  places  is  not 
unfavorable. 

The  production  of  gold  in  California  remains  about  the  same,  but  more  is  now 
sent  to  England,  and  a  larger  proportion  than  usual  is  reserved  for  use  in  the 
currency  of  that  State.  The  loss  by  the  Central  America,  which  sank  at  sea  on 
her  way  from  Havana  to  this  port,  on  the  night  of  September  12th,  it  is  now 
ascertained  amounted  to  81,219,189.  This,  of  course,  has  diminished  the  receipts 
at  New  York  for  the  last  month.  The  following  will  show  the  business  at  the 
Assay-oflBce  for  September : — 

DEPOSITS   AT   THE   ASSAY-OFFICE,   NEW  YORK,  IN   SEPTEMBER,  1857. 

Gold.  BUver.  TotiL 

Foreign  coin |80,000  00  %l  87,000  00  $1 67,000  00 

Foreign  bullion 80,000  00  40,000  00  120.000  00 

United  States  bullion 1,190,000  00  98,000  00  1,288,000  OO 


Total  depoeits $1,800,000  00        $276,000  00        $1,676,000  00 

Deposits  payable  in  bars $260,000  00 

Deposite  payable  in  coin 1,826,000  00 

Gold  bars  stamped 1,069,640  72 

Transmitted  to  United  States  Mint  for  coinage 1,686,783  26 

We  publish  below  a  statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States,  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  month  of  September,  firom  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  total  coinage  for  the  month  amounts  to  $1,259,440,  of  which 
nearly  four-fifths  was  in  twenty-dollar  pieces,  and  $237,000  in  quarter-dollars, 
leaving  only  a  copper  coinage  of  $24,400.  The  gold  coinage  has  latterly  be^n, 
to  a  large  extent,  of  the  larger  gold  coins,  there  having  been  an  increased  demand 
therefor ;  but  since  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  Mr.  Secretary 
Cobb  has,  with  commendable  promptness,  issued  orders  for  the  transfer  of  a  large 
amount  of  bullion  from  the  United  States  Assay-office,  at  New  York,  to  the 
Mint  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  supply  of  gold  dollars  and 
quarter  eagles,  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  the  community.  This  policy 
will  be  continued  as  bullion  accumulates  at  New  York,  and  will  prove  a  measwe 
of  decided  relief,  although  we  are  not  sure  that  the  gold  dollars  will  find  mock 
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favor  with  the  people.    They  have  beeu  circulated  with  reluctaDce,  and  have 
never  become  popular ; — 

STATEMENT   OF   THE   DEPOSITS   AND   COINAGE   AT   THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
AT   PHILADELPHIA,   DURINQ  THE   MONTH   OF   SEPTEMBER,   1857  : 

GOLD   DEPOSITS. 

Gold  from  California $1,846,416  60 

Oold  froDa  other  Bources. 6,064  60 


Total  gold  depoeito 11,862,470  00 

BiLvxa  Dxposrrs. 

Silver,  iDcludiog  purchases $461,686  00 

Spanish  and  Mexican  fractions  of  a  dollar  received 

in  exchange  for  new  centa^ 1 1,866  00 

ToUl  silver  deposiU $478,490  00 

ooppsa. 
Oants  (0.  S.)  received  in  exchange  for  new  cents $2,116  00 

Total  deposits  ....; $1,828,076  00. 

The  coinage  executed  was : — 

GOLD. 

No.  of  pieces.  Yalae. 

Double  eagles 49,902         $998,040  00 

siLvxa. 
Quarter  dollars. 948,000         $287,000  00 

ooppxa. 
Cents 2,440,000  $24,400  00 


TotaL 8,487,902       $1,269,440  00 

DENOMINATION  OF  COINS  ON  HAND  AT  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AT 
PHILADELPHIA,  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  FOR  THE  DAT,  ON  THE  30tH  OF 
SEPTEMBER,   1857  : — 


OOLD. 

Double  eagles. $426,720  00 

Eagles. 8,060  00 

Half-eagles 7,740  00 

Quarter-eagles 8,600  00 

Three-dollar  pieces..  48,881  00 

Dollars 2,876  00 

Bars 449  78 


$498,816  73 


SILVXE. 

Dollars $98,226  00 

Half-dollars 100  00 

Quarter-dollars 7,066  60 

Dimes 72,281  80 

Half-dimes 28,769  90 

Three-cent  pieces  . . .  1,020  60 

Cents 14  44 


$197,418  74 
Gold 498,816  78 


Total  amount  of  balance  on  hand $690,786  47 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  deposits  and  coinage  of  the  Branch  Mint 
of  the  United  States,  New  Orleans,  during  the  month  of  September,  1857  : — 

GOLD  Dxposrrs. 
Oalifomia  gold,  and  silver  extracted  from  the  same $6,867  68 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

Half  eagles,  4,000  pieces $20,000  00 
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8ILTXR   COINAGE. 

Quarter  dollars,  200,000  pieces |60,noO 

DimtB,  1,000,000  piece« 100,000 

Total  amount  of  silver  coinage %\  60.000  00 

Total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coinage $170,000  00 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  action  of  the  banks,  and  the  statistical  report 
of  the  proin'eas  of  the  contraction  will  be  useful  both  for  present  examination  and 
future  reference.  The  banks  which  have  gone  into  liquidation,  at  New  York, 
are  not  included,  thus  redaciog  the  capital  toward  the  close : — 

WKKKLT   AVERAGES   NBW  YORK   CITT   BAHKS. 

liOanBand 

Date.               Capital.             dlflcounta.                Specie.  CircuIatlOD.  Pep«»HtiL 

Jan.   8,  1867     66,286,068       109,149,163         11,172,244  8,602,113  96,846.216 

Jan.     10...     66,286,068       110,160,284         11.090,108  8,828,896  90,709.710 

Jan.     17...     66.286,068       110,860,401         11.966,164  8,047,066  98,086,766 

Jan.     24...     66.286,068       111,094,416         11,683.924  7,879,027  88,644.576 

Jan.     81...     69,266,484       111,786.888         12,1^1,826  8,024,948  92,46ti.286 

Feb.       7...     69,266,484        112,876.718         11,148,894  8,426,817  96,029.489 

Feb.     14...     69.266,484       112,722.799         10.497,882  8,161,799  91.917.188 

Feb.     21...     69266,434       111,773,672         10.482,168  8,106,074  92.448,944 

Feb.     28...     69,266,484       111,187,717         10,646,264  8,169.276  92,178,280 

Mar'h    7...     69,266,484       111.899,649         11,707,846  8,466,697  96,868.222 

Mar'hU...     69,266,484       118,250.980         11,077,732  8,462,641  94,281,267 

Mar'h  21...      69.296.484       113.448,692         11,291,878  8,494,288  96.406.460 

Mar'h  28...     69.296.484       112,884,026         11.826,788  8,478,829  92.614,660 

April     4...     69,618,880       114,883,902         11.638,782  8,812,828  97,84(»,914 

April  11...     69,518,830       116,874,717         10,884,490  8,787,844  96,618.908 

April   18...     69,618,380       114,898,174         12,061,872  8,770.828  96,461,417 

April  26...     69,618.880       118,891,910         11,827,861  8,736,768  96.258,612 

May       2...     69,618,380       114,409,276         12,009,911  9,006,666  99,159,472 

May       9...     69,618,330       116,068,322         12,011,491  9.182,783  98,968,818 

May     16...     69,618,380       114,620.042         12,648,694  8,986,297  98.818,704 

Mav     28...     69.70(^.000       114,049.108         18,126.784  8,788,026  97,806,084 

May    80...     69,700,000       114.049,688         12,816,616  8,696,698  96,147,814 

Ju"«       6...     60,264,706       116.888.692         18.184.716  8,888,672  96.694,891 

•June    18...     60,264,706       116,412,641         11,974,879  8,696,898  96,168,987 

June    20...     62,000.000       115,119,690         12,790,466  8,693.801  96,989,618 

June    27...     64.600,000       116,016,604         10,901,091  8.605,066  94,818,716 

July      8...     64.676,110       116.044,808         12,887,346  8,901.690  98,884,688 

July    11...     64,576,110       116,028,618         12,666,146  8,693,678  94.624,478 

July    18...     64.576,110       117,866,821          18,594,606  8.448.888  94,446,798 

July    26...     64,626,110       118.848,181          12,966,866  8,628,814  98.688.786 

Aug.      1...     64,626,110       120,697,060         12,918.018  8,665,422  94,446,967 

Aug.      8...     64.626.110       122,077,252         11,737,367  8,981,740  94,486,417 

Aug.    16...     64,626,110       121,241,472         11,860.646  8,780,012  92,856,828 

Aug.    22...     66,027,706       120,189.682         10,097,173  8,694,011  89,864,046 

Aug.    29...     66,027.706       116,688,919           9,241,876  8,671,060  84,812,886 

Sept.     6...     66,027,706       112,221,866         10,229,966  8,678,192  79,491,817 

Sept    12...     66,027,706       109.986,672         12,181,867  8.822,816  76.888,876 

Sept.    19...     66,027,706       108,777,421         18,666,186  8,078.801  76,772,774 

Sept   26...     66,600,000       107,791,438         13.827,095  7,888.808  78.816.811 

OctV      8...     65,000,000       105,936,499         11,400,413  7.916,102  67.978,667 

Oct'r    10...     64,600,000       101,917,569         11,476,294  7,628,699  63,801,681 

Oct'r    17...     68,770,187         97,246,826           7,848,280  8,087,441  62,894,628 

Same  time  last  year  : — 

Oct'r  18, '66     64,448,048       106,918,886         10,847,010  8,697,417  86,902,852 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Boston  banks  also  continned  the  contraction  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion,  although,  perhaps,  somewhat  less  summarily.  The  total  of 
loans  and  discoants  at  Boston,  on  the  24th  of  Aucrust,  was  $53,516,556 ;  on  the 
14th  of  September  it  was  ^51,752,000,  since  which  it  has  ranged  as  follows  : — 

WKKKLT  ATSBAOKS  AT  BOSTON. 

Sept  23.  Sept.  99.  Oct  0.  Oet  13.  Oct.  SO. 

Capital $81,960,000  $S1,960,000  181,960,000  $81,960,000  131,960,000 

Loins  <kdi8Connts«.     60,504,104  49,766,006  49,816,000  48,918,000  48,464,600 

Specie 2,810.887  2,624.061  2,668,000  2,641,600  2,660.000 

Due  from  other  b'ks.       6,491,503  6,908,779  6.112,600  6,126,000  6,740,000 

Doe  to  other  banks..       8,894,722  8,441.808  8,201,800  3,240,600  3,468,800 

Deposits 18,178,669  12,988,891  12,961,400  18,499,900  12,776,(100 

Circulation 6,616,114  6,282,202  6,287,700  6,865,000  6,071,000 

At  New  Orleans  there  was  a  slight  expansion  np  to  the  time  of  the  saspension 
in  Philadelphia,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparison  : — 

WKKKLT   ATBRAGES  AT  NIW  0RLKAN8. 

8«pt  18.  Sept  19.  Sept  96.             Oct  3.  Oct  10. 

Specie $6,185,267  $6,264,286  86,486,061  $6,644,917  $6,409,525 

CireulaUoo. 8,181,684  8.069.444  7,978,404       7.884,994  7,528,484 

Depoeits. 9,438,548  9,584,661  9,790.454       9,860,680  7,500,738 

Short  loans 19,788,941  20,270,820  20.389.876  20,786.812  20.829,386 

Hzcbangef 1,905,811  2,089,880  2,165,880       2,364.855  2,403.014 

Due  disUot  banks..  629,261  741,776  676,152          717,184  966.455 

Long  and  short  loans.  24,665,027  24,587,087  24,876,558  24,488,047  24,000,000 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  has  been  convened  in  special  session  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  have  passed  a  relief  law,  legalizing  the  suspension  of  the  banks  up  to 
the  first  of  next  May.  In  New  York,  such  a  measure  was  at  first  proposed,  but 
the  Constitution  forbids  such  a  stay  of  specie  payments,  "either  directly  or 
indiiredly"  by  the  Legislature.  The  courts  have  declined  to  grant  injunctions 
against  the  banks,  unless  they  are  represented  as  insolvent ;  and  the  only  remedy 
•gainst  these  institutions,  as  long  as  they  are  solvent,  would  be  a  suit  which 
could  not  well  be  settled  under  three  or  four  months,  by  which  time  they  hope  to 
be  able  to  resume. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  have  now  reached  their  height  for  this 
term,  and  there  must  be  a  falling  off  for  a  year  or  two  to  come,  as  the  power  of 
consumption  must  be  reduced  under  the  severe  financial  pressure.  The  actual 
receipts  of  foreign  goods  at  the  port  of  New  York,  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, were  larger  than  for  the  same  month  of  any  former  year ;  but  as  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  usual  were  thrown  into  warehouse,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  money  and  the  great  falling  off  in  general  trade,  the  entries  for  consumption 
show  a  comparative  decrease.  The  total  entered  at  the  port  was  31.037,998 
greater  than  for  September.  1856,  $2,825,635  greater  than  for  September,  1855, 
and  $2,580,472  greater  than  for  September,  1854.  We  annex  a  comparative 
ttatement  for  four  years : — 
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rOESICUf  IMPORTS  AT  KXW  TOBK  IN  BKFTSMBXE. 

18S4.  im.  \m.  18S7. 

Entered  for  consumption..^.  110,682,781  111,869,017  110,934,486  $8,841,367 

Entered  for  warehousing.....  2,766,608  1,666,877  8,264,622  6,428,S03 

Free  goods 7«9,196  489,126  1,026,208  1,772,606 

Specie  and  bullion.. 169,869  107,206  84,097  806,286 

Total  entered  at  the  port. . .   114,266.888    $14,021,726     $16,309,362     $16,847,860 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.       8,181,816        2,811,841         8,467,622         2,882,04« 

Considering  the  large  stock  of  goods  already  in  bond,  and  the  very  large  addi- 
tions made  daring  the  month,  the  withdrawals  have  been  extremely  light,  and 
strikingly  illustrate  the  general  stagnation  of  trade. 

The  total  imports  at  New  York  since  January  1st,  are  larger  than  for  any 
similar  period  in  the  history  of  the  port.  The  total  is  over  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  millions,  being  820,316,223  more  than  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1856,  378,778,991  more  than  for  the  same  period  of  1855,  and  $41,170,745  more 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1854  : — 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT   NEW  YORK   FOE  NINE  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY   IST. 

im.         im.        18(6.        18S7. 

Entered  for  consumption. . .  $112,763,884  $84,666,066  $128,900,191  $114,622,999 

Entered  for  warehousing...  24,669,713  19,187,462      28,494,662      66,866,873 

Free  goods 13,1 18,068  10,262,994       14,701,646       16,604,706 

Specie  and  bullion 1,941,141  678,999         1.160,770         6,679,914 

Total  entered  at  the  port. .    $162,392,746  $114,784,600  $173,247,268  $198,663,491 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse        17,637,217       19,471,469       19,094,642       82,122,274 

Of  this  large  increase  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  fifteen  millions  either  remain 
in  warehouse,  or  have  been  admitted  to  free  entry  upon  a  change  in  the  tariffl 
We  have  not  room,  at  present,  for  a  monthly  comparison  of  the  imports,  but  the 
increase  was  greater  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  summary : — 

QUARTERLY  STATEMENT  OF  FOREIGN   IMPORTS  AT  NSW  YORK  FROM  JANUARY   IST. 

18§4.  18§§.  18(6.  18(7. 

First  quarter. $47,260,473       $36,200,866       $61,871,805       $65,666,728 

Second  quarter. 47,662,902         82,747.063         66,430,604         66,262,699 

Third  quarter 67,679,371         46,837,071         64,946,369         72,684,064 

ToUl,  9  months...     $162,392,746    $114,784,600    $173,247,268     $198,568,491 

Included  in  the  above,  of  course,  are  the  imports  of  dry  goods.  The  total  for 
September  is  8703,698  less  than  for  September  of  last  year,  $1,128,032  less  than 
for  the  same  period  of  1855,  and  1^262,478  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1854  :— 

IMPORTS  OF   FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE   MONTH   OF  SXPTICMBER. 

ENTERED  FOR   CONSUMPTION. 

im.        im.        18(6.         18(7. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,372,664  $2,607,170  $2,164,266  $1,862,495 

Manufactures  of  cotton 663.677  1,042,848  1,060,922  820,449 

Manufactures  of  silk 2,096,460  2,380,608  1,880,926  l,848,67t 

Manufactures  of  flax 620,167  763,019  816,542  875,29S 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods....  601,476  648,472  600,614  828.275 

Total $6,143,334       $7,432,012       $6,502,170       $4,235,084 
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WITHDRAWN   FROM  WARXHOUBK. 

18S4.  18S).  18S6.  18i7. 

Haoafactares  of  wool $848,882  $267,576  $524,682  $880,889 

HaoufdCturesofcottoD 285,060  82,928  166,728  87,862 

Hanuracturea  of  ailk 420,880  190,682  168,678  107,888 

MaDafacturesofflaz 86,012  91,782  80,189  78,091 

MiscelUaeousdrjgoods....  86,526  96,488  21,175  70,240 

Total $1,677,810         $729,406         $956,147         $-^68,415 

Add  entered  for  coDsomptioD        5,148,384        7,432,012        6,502,170        4,285,084 

Total  thrown  on  market      $6,820,644      $8,161,417      $7,458,817      $4,903,499 

XKTKRED   FOR  WAREHODSINO. 

18S4.  185i.  1856.  18». 

Kanofactures  of  wool $409,040  $91,479  $882,682  $920,325 

Hanuiactures  of  cotton 174,036  109,258  164,866  455,549 

Manufactures  of  silk. 429,579  76,010  181,766  440,269 

Manufactures  of  flax. 144,649  46,671  148,687  420,909 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. .. .  102,266  87,884  63,869  193,146 

Total $1,259,470         $361,802         $866,810      $2,430,198 

Add  entered  for  consumption        5,143,334        7,432,012        6,502,170        4,235,084 

Total  entered  at  port. .      $6,402,804      $7,798,314      $7,868,980      $6,665,282 

This  leaves  the  total  imports  of  foreign  dry  goods  at  this  port,  since  Jaunary 
1st,  $3,488,281  in  excess  of  the  correspondiog  date  of  last  year,  $32,027,345  in 
excess  of  the  same  period  of  1855,  and  $9,546,415  in  excess  of  the  same  period  of 
1864:— 

ZMPORTB  OF  FORXION   DRT  GOODS  AT  THX  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK,  FOR  MIME  llOMTHS, 

FROM   JANDART    IST. 
KMTBRKD  FOR  00M8UMPTI0M. 

\m.  18S5.  18S6.  1837. 

Manufactures  of  wool $16  630,786  $18,024,248  $21,316,298  $19,010,964 

Manufactures  of  cotton 12,802.288      6,514,180  12,763,076  13,74»,031 

Manufactures  of  silk 22,766,800     17,212,322  25,254,582  21,911,711 

Manufactures  of  flax 5,679,171       4,175,570  6,649,869  6,044.818 

MiBCellaneoua  dry  goods....  4,686,272      4,077,029  6,878,957  5,880,366 

mi^^^m^^^^mmmmmmmmmm  wmmm^^mmmmmmmm^mmm  mKmmm^tm^^mmmmmi^mi^^i^         mm^^wmm^mi^^^^^^a^^m 

Total $61,966,266  $46,003,844    $71,856,272   $66,095,890 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1854.  \m.  18S6.  1857. 

Manufactures  of  wool $8,642,617  $2,212,882  $2,817,929  $4,815,688 

Manufactures  of  cotton 2.389,186  1,984.560  1,819,911  2,718.416 

Manufactures  of  silk 2,613.984  2,848,560  1,764,810  8,862,866 

Manufactures  of  flax 726,998  1,068,168  864,868  1,389.126 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 881,662  708,199  886,975  707,877 

ToUl  withdrawn $9,608,842   $8,817,319    $7,102,988  $18,493,967 

Add  entered  for  consumption^...    61,966,266   46,003,844   71,866,272    65,095,890 

Total  thrown  upon  market...    71,668,608    68,820,668    78,969,266   78,689,867 
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KMTKBKO  FOB  WAEXHOUBINO. 

im.  I8§i  1856.  IW. 

Manufactures  of  wool |4,406,03«  11,449,109  12,771.289  16,660.196 

Manufactures  of  cotton 2.368,548  1,251,810  1,586,051  .S.O78.640 

Manufactures  of  silk 8,246,952  1,746,288  1,870,894  4,647.89« 

Manufactures  of  flax 896.884  771.897  780,466  1.967.6S4 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 482,199  597,667  492,547  1,417.644 

Total 11 1.386,619    $6,816,611    17,602.747  $17,761,910 

Add  entered  for  consumption 61,966,266    46,003,844    7l,866,2^«    66,096.390 

Total  entered  at  the  port 78.300,885    50,819,966   79,859,019    82,847,800 

This  increase  has  now  ceased,  and  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  will  prob- 
ably show  greatly  diminished  receipts,  while  the  new  year  will  open  with  very 
small  orders  for  European  fabrics. 

The  exports  have  been  completely  in  a  semi-official  form.  The  total,  exclusive 
of  specie,  shipped  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports  in  the  month  of  September, 
errors  eycepted,  is  $2,419,649  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  $402,273 
less  than  for  September,  1855,  and  $885,003  more  than  for  September,  1854. 
We  annex  a  comparison  for  four  years : — 

EXPORTS  FKOM  N£W  TORK  TO  FOREIGN  POETS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBBE. 

mi        18M.       1866.        mi 

Dome£>tic  produc& $3,772,124  $6,228,687  $7,046,202  $4,218,954 

ForeiKD  merchandise  (free) 97,889  17,869  67,825  417,670 

ForeI^n  merchandise  (dutiable)...  447.664  858.896  509,762  566,106 

Specie  and  bulUon 6.547,104  1,881,684  8,738,647  990.476 

Total  exports 10,864,781       7.486,686     11,860,826       6,193.106 

Total  exclusive  of  specie 4,317.627       5,604,902       7,622.279       5.202,610 

The  shipments  of  specie,  for  the  last  few  weeks,  have  been  very  small,  for 
reasnijs  sufiiciently  obvious.  The  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  from  New  York 
to  foreign  porta,  for  the  nine  mouths  from  January  1st,  are  $6,173,378  less  than 
for  llie  correspond in;r  period  of  last  year,  but  $7,417,737  more  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1855,  and  $(5,323,459  more  than  for  the  same  period  of  1864.  The  ex- 
ports of  specie  show  a  large  increase,  notwithstanding  the  limited  shipments  in 
September : — 

Exroars  from  new  toek  to  foreign  ports,  for  nine  months,  from  javuabt  1st. 

\m,  18§§.  18M.  1817. 

Domestic  produce $4 8,'J 26,844  $89,808,299  $67,886,196  $4T,288,76» 

For^i^u  merchandise  (fret) ... .        1,816,299       3,467,965  748.076       8,127.826 

Forei;;u  merchandise  (dutiable)       8,69W,G43       8,781.244       2,564,358       4,104.150 
Specie  and  bullion 80,203.748     24,489,196     27,487,086     83,288,682 

Total  exportP $78,845.6'29  $71,486,704  $88,126,709  $87,768,877 

T<.tal,  exclusive  of  specie. .     48,141,786     47.047.608     60,688,628     54,465,245 

We  have  prepared  a  quarterly  statement  of  the  shipments  of  domestic  produce 
from  New  York,  which  will  indicate  the  course  of  these  exports  daring  the  last 
nine  months,  as  compared  wi  h  former  years : — 

QUARTERLY   STATEMENT  OF  EXPORTS  OF  O0ME8TI0  PRODn<»E. 

mi         mi         \m.         ksi. 

First  quarter $16,267,987       $12,958,884      $18,710,798       $17,847,626 

Second  quarter 14,929.608         13,878,540         19,066.096  16,604,115 

Third  quarter 12,028,404         18.470,876         19,659,80«         12,782,12$ 

Total,  9  moDth&. . .      $48,226,844      $89,808,299      $67,886,195      $47,98Y,76« 
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The  cash  duties  received  at  New  York  show  a  falling  off  as  compared  with 
last  year,  owing  in  part  to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  partly  to  the  quantity 
of  goods  left  in  bond  : — 


CASH   DDTISS   EKOUYXD   AT  NKW  TORK. 


1864.  18)6.  \m.  1867. 

lo  September.....     $8,439,492  49     13,528,879  60     18,702,184  70    $2,249,982  89 
Previous  8  months.     28,988.33«  82     22,878.088  81     83,269,089  18     80,227,371  82 


Total  since  Jan.  1     32,487,828  81     26,901. 4«8  81     88.971,228  88    82,477,864  21 

The  large  payments  for  government  dues,  and  for  redemption  of  public  stocks, 
have  reduced  the  fund  in  the  Sub-Treasury  to  about  ^6,000,000,  which,  with 
about  $7,000,000  in  the  Mint  as  a  bullion  fund,  constitute  the  present  available 
resources  of  the  Government,  amounting  to  about  $13,000,000.  The  Secretary 
has  given  notice  that  he  can  purchase  no  more  stock,  and  as  some  goods  are 
being  reshipped  to  Europe,  others  are  likely  to  lie  long  in  warehouse,  and  the 
receipts  will  be  quite  small  through  the  winter.  Some  anxiety  is  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  ways  and  means  of  meeting  our  national  expenses.  For  ourselves, 
we  are  very  glad  that  the  National  Treasury  is  likely  to  be  depleted.  An  over- 
flowing fund  is  a  fruitful  source  of  legislative  corruption,  and  an  empty  treasury 
may  teach  us  a  wise  economy  in  expenditure.  The  money  expended  has  been 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  and  will  not  have  to  be  paid  again. 
It  is  possible  that  the  receipts  for  duties  will  be  so  light  before  trade  is  again 
active,  that  the  money  in  the  Treasury  will  be  exhausted ;  but  if  so,  Treasury 
notes  may  be  issued  to  supply  a  temporary  deficiency,  and  more  economy  be 
practiced  in  future. 

It  is  not  probable  that  our  foreign  trade  will  experience  more  than  a  temporary 
interruption.  Especially  will  this  be  true  if  Europe  is  to  take  our  cotton  and 
breadstuffs,  of  which  we  shall  have  a  large  surplus,  even  though  they  may  bring 
diminished  prices.  The  shipment  of  cereals,  from  New  York,  have  increased 
«nce  the  date  of  our  last.  The  following  will  show  the  export  of  certain  leading 
articles  of  produce,  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  since  January  1st : — 

CX>XPARATIVB    STATBMKXT    OF    THE    EXPORTS   OF   A   FEW   LEADITfG    ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIO 
PEODUOX,  raoM  new  TOEK  to  foreign  ports,  from  JA^UABY  1  TO  OCTOBER  20. 


18S6.  18§7. 

Ashes— pots,  bbls. . .          7,083  11,138 

pearls 1,092  3,422 

Beeswax,  lb«. 181,187  20:^,868 

Breadstuff^ — 

Wheat  flour, bbls.   1,441,029  728,041 

Rye  flour 1  l,:i06  3.530 

Corn  meal 64,766  40.069 

Wheat,  bush 6,806,340  2,146,886 


Bye 1.205,263 

Corn 3,349,789 

Gaodles,  mold,  boxes  39,296 

sperm.....  3,410 

Goal,  tons. 6.714 

OottoQ,  bales.. 1 68,64 1 

Hops 8,666 

Naval  stores- 
Turpentine,  bbls . .  68,227 
Spts.  turpentine . .  83,611 
Boein 411,164 


81,446 

1,769,299 

41,649 

6,820 

19,886 

140,861 

1,718 

64,008 

88,136 

860,089 


18§6.  18W, 

Tar 20,116       82,068 

Pitch 2,630  3,006 

Oils— whale,  galls..        83,790     292,720 

sperm 464,878     706,403 

lard 44,296        25,182 

linseed 4,006        28,130 

Provisions — 

Pork,  bbb 126,789       41,650 

Beef. 61,488        88,217 

Cut  meats, lbs«..  26,986,775  17,948.474 

Butter 980,61 6      666,674 

Cheese 2,197.832  2.870.649 

Lard 9,930,736  13,074.804 

Rice,  tcs 81.843        24,088 

Tallow,  lbs 1,073.180  2,682.148 

Tobacco— crude.pkg.       29.894        83,205 

maauC,  lbs.  4,312,688  1,893,364 

Whalebone,  lbs.....  2,861,800  1,982,000 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  shipments  of  breadstufft 
daring  the  month,  but  the  totals  are  still  far  behind  the  corresponding  date  of 
last  year.  We  believe  that  this  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  falling  off  in  prices,  which 
has  made  the  farmers  indifferent  about  selling,  although  the  lack  of  currency  to 
move  the  crops  has  doubtless  had  something  to  do  with  it.  We  do  not  look  for 
such  rapid  shipments,  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  as  will  bring  the  totab 
for  the  year  up  to  the  figures  for  last  year ;  but  the  produce  is  in  the  country, 
and  the  surplus  is  large,  and  that  which  is  not  shipped  this  aatumn  is  likely  to  go 
forward  next  spring  and  summer,  at  still  lower  prices. 


NE^  YORK  COTTON  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDIIVG  OCTOBER  33. 

PKIPABXD  FOB  THB  MEBOHANTS*  MAGAZIKX  BT  OHABLKS  W.  rBEDlBIOKBOlT,  BBOKBB,  NXW  TORX. 

My  last  report  (September  25th)  closed  on  a  dull  market,  with  nominal  qoott- 
lions  of  15i  a  16c.  for  middling  upland  and  New  Orleans.  Since,  owing  to  the 
increasing  stringency  of  monetary  affairs,  and  ending  by  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments  of  the  banks  of  this  and  neighboring  cities,  together  with  the  faiiareB 
of  our  largest  and  most  influential  dry-goods  houses,  and  the  sabseqaent  stoppage 
of  fully  three-quarters  of  the  spindles  of  New  England,  has  caused,  as  well  maj 
be  conceived,  an  almost  total  suspension  of  inquiry  for  the  staple  from  tbe 
home  trade. 

For  export,  the  amount  going  forward  has  been  on  owner's  acconnt,  owing  to 
the  decreased  demand  from  the  home  trade,  and  the  difficulty  attending  exchange 
negotiations.  The  transactions  for  the  past  month  are  too  unimportant  for  detail, 
and  prices  paid  too  irregular  for  quotations.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that 
middlings  have  been  sold  as  low  as  lOic.  per  pound,  and  the  market  closes  od  a 
basis  of  12^c.  for  the  same  descriptions,  without  inquiry.  Until  the  exchaogei 
of  the  country  and  monetary  affairs  assume  a  brighter  prospect,  there  will  be  bat 
little  to  notice  in  regard  to  the  great  staple.  Our  weekly  statement  of  sales  aod 
quotations,  for  the  above  reasons,  are  this  month  omitted. 

In  regard  to  the  growing  crop  there  is  nothing  new  to  observe.  On  the  whole 
the  prospect  for  quantity  is  most  encouraging,  and  prices  seem  likely  to  be  com- 
posed of  single  figures.  As  yet  the  receipts  fall  below  those  of  last  year,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  figures  annexed : — 

Receipts  to  date bales  161,000  Decrease  111,000 

Export  to  Oreat  Britain 41 ,000  Increase  22,000 

Export  to  France 5,000  Decrease  22,000 

Total  exporU 60,000  Decrease  8,000 

Stock  CD  hand 144,000  Decrease  77.000 
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THE  FIIVANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  1857  \ 

KEDICTED    BY  THE   EUROPEAN   CORRESPONDENT    OP   THE    MERCHANTS*   MAGAZINB. 

Tis  refreshing  to  note  in  these  days  of  conflicting  opinions  regarding  the 
resent  crisis,  that  the  series  of  letters  written  from  the  European  capitals  to 
le  Merdianls'  Magazine,  have  shown  a  foresight  into  the  future  worthy  of  an 
Ider  political  economist.  Our  first  letter  came  from  Paris,  dated  Nov.  13, 
356.     We  make  the  following  extract : — 

******  To  say  the  least,  the  future  is  somewhat 
iisty,  and  that,  in  part,  is  why  the  financial  world  is  trembling.  And  this,  added 
i  the  tact  that  1857  is  the  year — the  one  in  ten — when  a  crisis  purifies  trade  and 
Miimerce,  and  the  machinery  gets  oiled  only  to  be  clogged  some  ten  years  later  1 
jn  I  dreaming  or  statins  facts?  Read  McCoIlough  and  the  history  of  the  Bank 
r  England.  I  wish  I  had  a  copy — but  must  trust  to  memory.  Some  sixty 
»rs  ago,  when  Napoleon  was  about  invading  England — the  habit  commenced 
I  1797 — and  William  Pitt  issued  the  order  in  counsel  for  the  bank  to  suspend 
lecie  payments  for  four  months,  to  raise  the  general  bankruptcy  of  the  kingdom. 
nly  for  four  months.  But  some  twenty-two  years  went  round  before  it  opened 
B  vaults  again  I  In  1819,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  said  that  there  Wds  one 
ling  more  stubborn  than  figures — Facts  I  So  let  us  deal  with  them  and  recall 
ime  old  asociations. 

The  panic  of  '25  to  '27  was  in  your  day,  and  1  am  too  young  even  to  remem- 
BT  '37,  when  the  credit  even  of  London  was  shaken  to  its  center,  breaking  the 
IT'S  while  the  B's  stood  their  ground.  But  ten  years  after,  I  was  in  the  count- 
ig-bousc,  and  remember  well  how  leading  bankers,  both  in  London  and  Liver- 
ool,  found  a  friend  in  the  Bank  of  England,  in  '47.  The  finances  of  the  king- 
Din  were  in  a  bad  way  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  And  history  says  that 
rery  ten  years  the  lamp  goes  out.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  elements  are  again 
>iiceDtraUng  ?  Or  is  it  monomania  with  me  ?  If  I  take  a  somber  look  at  affairs 
)-day,  don't  write  me  down  a  Dogberry.  I  assure  you  I  have  no  script  to  sell — 
0  notes  to  meet — never  belonged  to  the  broker's  board,  consider  the  stock  ex- 
baoge  forbidden  ground — and  would  not  be  an  alarmist :  so  don't  accuse  me  of 
using  the  mad-dog  cry  I  All  former  panics  came  before  California  and  Aus- 
ralia  opened  their  vaults.  And  what  a  strange  anomaly  when  twenty  millions  of 
Mars  were  all  we  could  get  from  the  Ural  Mountains  ;  the  Bank  of  England 
iowed  bullion  cme  hundred  million  dollars !  Now,  when  these  two  countries 
UTD  out  an  annual  production  of  one  hundred  and  iwenty-Jice  million  dollars, — 
lere's  less  than  fifty  millions  in  last  week's  balance,  and  the  drain  grows  more 
Eurming  daily.  The  bank  directors  are  in  a  quandary.  What  is  to  be  done  ? — 
V  t'lev.         ♦♦♦■X-         ♦*♦*♦#♦ 

Each  succeeding  month  Mr.  George  Francis  Train  has  repeated  the  same 
KToings  to  our  readers,  and  wc  understand  that  he  is  now  about  publishing  his 
ewB  on  the  state  of  our  financial  affairs,  under  the  title  of  •*  Young  America  ia 
Tall-strect" 

TH£  MONEY  CRISIS  AND  THE  NEW  YORK  BANKS. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  publishes  a  letter,  dated  October  12,  from  the 
[on.  Natuan  Appleton,  one  of  Boston's  oldest  and  most  successful  merchants. 
bis  letter  was  written  before  the  suspension  of  the  banks  in  New  York  and 
SostOD  took  place.    The  explanation  which  he  gives  of  the  origin  of  the  financial 
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troubles  which  have  oppressed  the  community,  is  both  profound  and  perspicuoM, 
and  we  entirely  concur  in  the  opinion  of  our  cotemporary  of  the  Adverliser.  that 
Mr.  Applcton  "fixes  the  seat  of  the  mischief  in  the  true  spot,  viz.,  the  banks  of 
the  city  of  New  York  ;  and  points  out  the  want  of  an  intelligent  financial  bead 
to  control  their  movements,  as  the  main  CAuse  of  the  policy  which  has  been  at- 
tended by  so  many  disasters."  This  letter,  as  matter  of  history,  possesses  more 
than  a  transient  interest,  and  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  more  permanent  and 
accessable  form  which  the  Merchants*  Magazine  affords  : — 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  have  for  many  years  been  withdrawn  from  active  boa- 
ness.  I  have  been  merely  a  looker-on,  but  not  unobservent  of  the  coarse  of  trade, 
and  especially  of  our  banking  operations. 

Our  system  of  currency  is  a  delicate  one.  It  is  founded  on  bank  credits,  resting 
on  a  very  moderate  basis  of  coin.  When  perfectly  balanced,  it  works  very  welt 
but  a  slight  derangement  may  produce  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  The  great  dis- 
turbing cause  is  a  demand  for  specie  for  export,  which  can  only  be  checked  by  a 
contraction  of  the  bank  credits.  During  the  present  year,  we  have  been  going 
on  very  smoothly,  under  full  sail,  when,  about  the  middle  of  August,  a  sudden 
squall  strikes  us,  which  continues  to  increase  to  a  terrific  hurricane,  threatening 
even  to  swamp  the  ship  itself.  The  question  arises,  How  comes  all  this  about  ?— 
what  is  the  cause  ? 

New  York  is  the  great  central  banking  power.  She  sets  the  key-note  to  the 
whole  country.  If  she  expand,  the  whole  country  expands.  If  she  contract,  it  is 
felt  to  the  remotest  extremities.  It  is  a  tremendous  power,  that  of  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  circulating  medium  of  the  whole  country.  It  is  a  deep  respooai- 
bility,  and  demands  sound  discretion  and  much  wisdom  in  its  regulation.  LDfo^ 
tunately,  there  appears  to  be  no  unity  ol  action,  no  controlling  principle,  in  the 
management  of  this  power.  It  is  divided  between  fifty-five  banks,  each  acting 
its  own  separate  part,  under  the  influence  of  diflerent  opinions  and  dififerent  in- 
terests. Banks  are  public  institutions  ;  they  are  founded  for  the  public  good ; 
and  the  duty  of  consulting  the  good  of  the  community  in  the  use  of  their  great 
power  is  as  sacred  as  that  of  providing  for  their  own  safety.  There  is  apparently 
no  individual  of  sufficient  influence  to  bring  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  unity  of 
action  in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  as  was  Albert  Gallatin,  whilst  he  lived. 

The  circulating  medium  of  the  city  of  New  York  consists  in  the  liabilities  of 
her  banks  in  the  form  of  deposits  and  circulation.  Their  daily  loans  and  discounts 
increase  or  diminish  these  liabilities.  As  these  liabilities  are  greater  or  less,  is 
money  plenty  or  scarce.  They  constitute  the  fund  out  of  which  all  operations 
most  be  perfornoed. 

Hunt^s  Merchants'  Magazine  contains  tables  of  the  weeklv  returns  of  the  banks 
of  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  years  1856  and  1857,  which  furnish  a  complete 
view  of  their  operations.  They  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  present  state  of 
things.  The  return  for  January  3, 1857,  shows  104  millions  of  liabilities,  with 
11,172,000  dollars  in  specie. 

This  varied  very  little  from  the  returns  of  the  preceeding  six  months,  and  this 
state  of  things  continued  with  little  change,  but  with  a  slight  tendency  to  in- 
creased expansion,  up  to  the  15th  August.  The  greatest  expansion  was  on  the 
2d  of  May,  when  the  liabilities  were  108  millions,  with  12  millions  of  specie. 
The  returns  of  15th  August  shows  101  millions  of  liabilities  and  11,360,000  of 
specie.  From  this  a  rapid  contraction  commenced,  the  liabilities  being  reduced 
on  5th  September  to  88  millions,  with  10,227,000  of  specie.  Here  the  contn^ 
tion  ought  to  have  ceased.  The  object  was  to  stop  the  export  of  specie.  That 
had  been  done.  Exchange  on  London  had  fallen  below  the  point  at  which  specie 
could  be  shipped  without  loss.  Can  any  mortal  man  give  me  a  reason  or  apoioer 
why  contraction  should  continue  a  day  after  this  point  had  been  reached  ?  The 
banks  were  then  stronger  than  they  had  been  for  two  years.  But  contraction 
did  continue  until,  on  the  3d  October,  the  liabilities  had  been  reduced  to  76  mil- 
lions,— thus  reducing  the  circulating  medium  of  New  York  cibr,  from  July,  ^ 
millioDB,  or  upwards  of  30  per  cent    Tremendous  I    Was  the  uke  erer  kaown 
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in  the  history  of  banking  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  it  is  the  continncd 
contraction  of  the  New  York  banks  since  the  5th  of  September,  without  the 
slightest  necessity,  which  has  brought  about  the  present  disastrous  crisis. 

There  was  no  decided  over- trade.  There  was  no  speculation,  except  by  a  few 
houses  in  sugar.  There  was,  no  doubt,  an  excess  of  imports,  but  no  greater  than 
for  several  years,  and  the  effect  of  these  was  wholly  cured  on  the  5th  September, 
by  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London.  Why  continue  contraction  further  ?  Was 
not  eighty-eight  millions,  with  ten  and  a  quarter  millions  of  specie,  being  Hi  per 
cent,  as  safe  a  proportion  as  one  hundred  and  four  millions  in  January,  with  eleven 
millions  of  specie,  or  11  per  cent  on  their  liabilities  ? 

There  is  but  one  answer.  The  New  York  banks  have  been  acting  under  a 
panic,  and  that  panic  they  have  communicated  to  others,  until  there  is  almost  a 
total  loss  of  confidence.  The  consequences  are  before  us,  in  the  paralysis  of  all 
trade  from  Bangor  to  New  Orleans,  the  stoppage  of  banks  through  a  great  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  stoppage  of  factories,  the  discharge  of  thousands  of 
laborers,  the  inability  to  bring  our  large  crops  of  produce  to  market,  the  ruinous 
rate  of  two  or  three  per  cent  a  month  on  the  strongest  paper,  a  ruinous  deprecia- 
tion in  the  price  of  all  stocks,  and  even  on  exchange  on  London.  In  my  whole 
eizperience  I  have  never  known  a  crisis  as  severe  as  the  present,  and,  I  must  say, 
80  wholly  uncalled  for. 

I  was  a  bank  director  in  1814,  when  New  York  and  all  the  States  south  and 
west  suspended  specie  payments.  Boston  had  ample  means  and  stood  firm, 
while  many  croakers  thought  it  madness  for  Boston  to  hold  on,  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  country  suspended.  She  did  so,  however,  and  all  New  England  with  her, 
and  thus  saved  them  the  losses  which  accompanied  the  resumption  in  other 
States  in  the  terrible  revulsion  of  1819. 

In  1834  Mr.  Biddle  was  flagitiously  endeavoring  to  force  Congress  to  grant 
him  a  charter,  through  the  distress  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  on  the  coun- 
ty. In  March  of  that  year  a  committee  of  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  New 
York  informed  him  that  unless  he  changed  his  course,  and  would  agree  to  their 
terms,  which  were  that  the  United  States  Bank  should  cease  to  call  on  the  other 
banks  for  thirty  days,  his  course  would  be  denounced  at  the  adjourned  meeting 
of  the  Exchange. 

Mr.  Biddle,  at  the  last  moment,  agreed  to  their  terms,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  country  was  immediately  relieved.  But  Mr.  Biddle  was  reckless  enough, 
when  the  thirty  days  expired,  without  the  slightest  necessity,  to  call  for  these 
balances,  and  give  the  screw  another  turn. 

This  produced  an  intense  and  unexpected  pressure,  for  it  was  the  New  York 
onderstanding  that  Mr.  Biddle  should  not  again  press  them  without  some  show 
of  necessity.  This  pressure  he  continued  until  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in 
July,  when  he  gave  up  the  chase,  and  soon  after  extended  the  loans  of  the  bank 
from  47  to  63  millions. 

There  was  nothing  in  that  pressure  to  be  compared  in  severity  to  the  present. 
It  was  wholly  owing  to  the  unprincipled  action  of  Mr.  Biddle. 

The  pressue  of  1837  was  wholly  unlike  the  present  During  a  period  of  great 
OTer-trade,  a  few  London  houses  imprudentally  created  an  American  debt  of  fifty 
or  sixty  mrllions  of  dollars,  by  giving  out  their  acceptances,  to  be  met  by  other 
equally  ficjtitious  bills  as  they  fell  due.  These  houses  fell  into  discredit,  and  in- 
formed their  correspondents  in  America  that  the  whole  debt  must  be  liquidated 
at  once,  or  they  must  become  bankrupt.  This  was  in  March,  when  no  remittances 
could  be  made  except  in  specie,  which  the  banks  were  called  upon  to  furnish. 
The  New  York  bunks  went  on  for  something  over  a  month,  when  they  found  it 
impossible  to  continue.  They  then  suspended,  and  with  them  the  whole  country. 
^niere  is  nothing  like  it  now,  as  there  is  no  foreign  demand  for  specie. 

The  question  now  arises,  What  is  the  remedy  ? — what  is  to  be  done  ?  Nothing 
can  be  plainer.  The  New  York  banks  must  retrace  their  steps,  and  speedily,  or 
H  will  be  too  late.  They  should  at  once  increase  the  circulating  medium  by  ex- 
panding their  discounts  some  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  No  other  course 
wili  set  the  wheels  in  motion. 

r,  October  la,  1857.  NATHAN  APPLETON. 
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P.  S. — SiiDce  the  above  was  written,  we  have  the  returns  of  the  banks  of  New 
York  for  another  week,  showing  a  further  contraction  of  four  millions.  The 
further  persistence  in  a  wrong  course  has  produced  its  natural  result.  It  has 
frightened  the  community  until  the  banks  are  driven  to  the  desperate  remedy  of 
suspension. 

TABLE  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  THE  CITT   OP  NEW  TORE. 

Liabilities,  consisting  of 
1857*  deposits  and  circulfttion.  8pede. 

Januarys |104,000.u00  $11,172,000 

A}»ril      4 106,000,000  1 1,638.000 

July        8 108,000,000  12.839,000 

Aug'et  16 101,000,000  11,?60,*>00 

'*      22 98,000,000  10,197,000 

"       29 98,000,000  9,201,990 

Sept'r     6 88,000.000  10,227,000 

»'      12 86,000,000  12,181,000 

"       19 84,000,000  18,666,000 

"      26 81,000,000  18.327,000 

October  3 76,000,000  1 )  ,400,UOO 

**      10 71,000,000  11,476,000 

The  circulation  varying  very  little  from  eight  millions,  the  increase  or  dimina- 
tion  of  discounts  is  shown  in  the  deposits. 


WASHINGTON'S  OPIfflOlV  OF  PAPER  MONET. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Gen.  Washington  more  than  seventy  yean 
ago,  on  the  paper  or  bank  currency  question,  will  be  read  just  now  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  It  should  be  read,  studied,  and  reflected  on  by  CTcry 
man  and  boy  in  the  Union  : — 

Moinrr  Yxknon,  FebroArj  27,  I7W. 

Dear  Sir : — Your  favor  of  the  30th  ult.  came  duly  to  hand.    To  give  an  opiDioo 
in  a  cause  of  so  much  importance  as  that  which  has  warmly  agitated  the  two 
branches  of  your  legislature,  and  which,  from  the  appeal  that  is  made,  is  likelj 
to  create  great,  and  perhaps  dangerous  divisions,  is  rather  a  delicate  matter ;  bat 
as  this  diversity  of  opinion  is  on  a  subject  which  has,  I  believe,  occupied  the  mindi 
of  most  men,  and  as  my  sentiments  thereon  have  been  fully  and  decidedly  ex- 
pressed long  before  the  assembly  either  of  Maryland  or  this  State  was  conireoed, 
I  do  not  scruple  to  declare  that,  if  I  had  a  voice  in  your  legislature,  it  would  haTe 
been  given  decidedly  against  a  paper  emission,  upon  the  general  principle  of  its 
utility  as  a  representative  and  the  necessity  of  it  as  a  medium.    To  assign  reasou 
for  this  opinion  would  be  as  unnecessary  as  tedious ;  the  ground  has  been  so  often 
trod  that  a  place  hardly  remains  untouched ;   in  a  word,  the  necessity  arisiog 
from  a  want  of  specie  is  represented  as  greater  than  it  really  is.    I  contend  tbit 
it  is  by  the  substance  not  the  shadow  of  a  thing  that  we  are  to  be  benefited. 
The  wisdom  of  man,  in  my  humble  opinion,  cannot,  at  this  time,  devise  a  plan  by 
which  the  credit  of  paper  money  would  be  long  supported  ;  consequently,  depre* 
ciation  keeps  pace  with  the  quantity  of  emission,  and  articles  for  which  it  is  ex- 
changed rise  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  sinking  value  of  the  money.     WbereiOv 
then,  is  the  farmer,  the  planter,  and  artizan  benefited?     The  debtor  may  be^ 
because,  as  I  have  observed,  he  gives  the  shadow  in  lieu  of  the  substance,  aad  im 
proportion  to  his  gain  the  creditor  or  body- politic  suffer.    Whether  it  be  a  legal- 
tender  or  not,  it  will,  as  has  been  observed  very  truly,  leave  no  alternative— 1^ 
must  be  that  or  nothing.    An  evil  equally  great  is  the  door  it  immediately  open^ 
for  speculation,  by  which  the  least  designing  and  perhaps  most  valuable  part  olf 
the  community  are  preyed  upon  by  the  more  knowing  and  crafty  speculators' 
But,  contrary  to  my  intention  and  declaration,  I  am  offering  reasoDS  id  sappofi^ 
of  my  opinion — reasons,  too,  which,  of  all  others,  are  least  pleasing  to  the  advc^ 
cates  for  paper  money,    I  shall  therefore  only  observe  gemarally,  iluil  so  muf 
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people  have  Buffered  by  former  emLssionB,  tbat,  like  a  burnt  child  who  dreads  the 
fire,  no  person  will  touch  it  who  can  po^ibl;  avoid  it ;  the  oatural  consequence 
of  whicli  will  be.  that  the  specie  which  rcmaios  uneiported  wilt  be  luatutitlj 
locked  np. 

With  gTcat  esteem  and  regard,  I  un,  dear  air,  Ac. 

GEO,  WAaHINGTOH. 

BOSTON  BANK  DIVtDBNDS  IN  1851. 


The  following  table  presents  tlic  cik]>iULl  of  each  bsok,  together  with  the  last 
tiiree  ttcrni-annuul  ilividnnds,  and  the  amonnt  paid  October  5th  ;  also  the  market 
«]iio  i.f  each  etock  djvidcml  off)  Oclobcr,  1^56, ami  Ajnil  iiu-l  t_)L-t<iliiT,  ISST. 
Bespei'tiug  the  prices  of  bank  shares,  o(  Mi's  time,  we  have  poilcHvorcd  to  rate 
them  as  accurately  as  possible,  but  tlie  peculiar  state  of  the  market  rcnderg  tiiis  a 
Matter  of  great  dillicaitj  Qu of  ations  decline  rapidly  from  day  to  day  aiiiltbura 
li  naturally  a  very  large  margin  between  buying  and  selling  prices,  especially  if 
the  latter  are  forced  ones : — 

DiviDEiw.  AmoBiit,  VslMofitock.dlv.off 

BiKU.  CaplUL  Ob'U.  Ap.'ST.  Oi)."67.  Oct  'iJ.  Oct.  'M.  Ap.  '17.  Ot  'bt^ 

AtlsDlic (60U.U(K)  8  8  S  (16,000  VT  S8  SG ' 

Atlas &(lO,nOO  4  4  3)  17,000  lOS  107  100 

BUckatoDc 760.000  4  t  4  80.000  104  104  »S 

Bmiod  (par  KO) eOO.OUO  4  4  4  88.000  68  BS  E5 

BojlBton 400.1100  ik  i\  *\  18.000  111  111)  106 

Broadway laO.OOO  4  4  8^  8.S50  100  101  9S 

City 1,000.000  8)  8}  S)  86.000  104  104)  96 

Ctdumbiui 7fiO,000  8)  S)  8}  £6,360  104)  104)  BS 

Oommarce 2,000,000  S)  S)  8)  lO.OuO  100  100)  68 

Eagle 100.000  4  4  4  28.1)00  108  108  104 

£Uut 900.000  8)  8)  8)  21.000  IDO  100  86 

Ixcbarig« 1,000.000  G  6  S  60.000  114  117  104 

faoeuil  Hall dOO.OOO  4  4  4  !0,000  108  lOB  lOS 

Inetawa'a 400.000  B  b  6  gO.OOO  118  111  lOB 

0|..be 1,000.000  4  4  4  40.000  116  IIB  106 

Oranita. BOO.OOO  8)  8)  8  27.000  97  lOO  80 

HwnUtoD. 600,000  4  4  4  20.000  1 1 «  118  108 

Howwd 600.000  S)  S)  3  16,000  V7  96  86 

IUrket(p«r70>. 6S0.O0O  6  6  8  SS.OOO  BR)  88  78 

lUwactiaaetts  (p.  260)  800,000  tS  IB  (B  26,S0O  260  260  240 

lUverick 400.000  3  8  8)  14,000  B3)  90  60 

Mechaoiea' 260.000  4  4  4  10,000  106  108  102 

lUrehanU'. 4,000.000  4  8)  3)  140.000  101)  103)  76 

MMionaL 760,000  8)  8)  8)  2B,!00  100  100  90 

9*w  Xoglaod 1,000,000  4  4  4  40.000  111  111  101 

ITtnb..                 760,000  8)  8)  8  22,000  100  97)  90 

■anhAttoica 76O.0OQ  S)  8)  8)  26,;i60  loa  104)  96 

kawual           7  60.000  4  4  4  80,000  102)  1 02  90 

Iboe  A  Leather 1.000,000  4)  4)  4)  46,000  111  114)  106 

State  (pu  80) 1,800.000  4  4  3)  63.000  S6  S6  88 

■offlilk 1,000.000  0  6  6  00,000  126  128  120 

600.000  8)  8)  8)  21,000  102)  101)  86 

....  1,260,000  4  4  4  60,000  112  111  lOS 

Uoioa. 1,000.000  4  4  4  40.000  111  110  lOS 

~~    "                     750,000  3)  4  8)  26,250  102  104  97 

1,600,000  3)  8)  8)  62,600  108  102  90 

ToUl,Oct,'67...     131,960,000  {1,204.360 

April,  1867    ....       81,960.000  1.229,100 

October,  1868...       81,960,000  1,246,860 
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Between  October,  1856,  and  April,  1857,  the  only  changes  were  a  fallinp  off 
of  i  per  cent  in  Merchants',  and  \  per  cent  increase  by  the  Washington  Bank. 
Comparing  the  present  dividends  with  April  last,  we  find  an  increase  in  only  cue 
bank,  the  Maverick,  3  to  3^,  and  a  redaction  in  seven,  the  Atlas,  Broadway, 
Granite,  Howard,  North,  State,  and  Washington,  each  i  per  cent. 

THE   BANKS  OF  RHODE   ISLAND. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
October  5th,  1857  :— 


Bills  and  circulatioo.. . .       $2,085,718  75 
Deposits 255,766  24 


Bills  receivable. $18,861,361  00 

Specie 268,744  10 


The  country  banks  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  exhibits  the  following  figures 
on  the  5th  of  October  : — 


Capital  stock    $6,016,151  80 

BUis  in  circulation. 1,029.024  75 

Deposits 952,747  89 

Debts  due  other  banks..  154,065  26 


Bills  receivable $8,561,101  95 

Specie 106.665  68 

Bills  of  other  banks ....  1 8 1 .4 1 3  68 

Deposits  in  other  banks.  274.258  16 


VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  IN  CHICAGO  IN  1856  AND  1857. 

The  returns  of  the  city  assessors  of  Chicago,  for  the  year  1867,  present  us  with 
the  following  statement  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty in  that  city : — 

Beal  estate.     Personal  prop'y.  TotaL 

South  division $15,318,605       $5,882,895       $21,196,000 

West  division 9,066,377  866,888  9,982.265 

North  division 4,633,214  494,770  6,127.984 

ToUl $29,018,196      $7,243,068       $86,266,249 

The  assessment  for  1856  was : — 

Beal  estate.  Personal  prop^y.           TotaL 

South  division $18,418,708  $4,486,886  $17,900,594 

West  division 8,296,619  674,148           8.969,768 

North  division 4,061,854  566,930           4,618,784 

Total $25,771,181      $5,717,959       $81,489,140 

The  increase  in  1857  over  1856  was : — 

Beal  estate.  Personal  propY«  TotaL 

South  division $1,318,605  $1,895,609  $2,709,114 

West  division 770,758  191,745  962,608 

North  division. 574,860         571,860 

TotaL $2,656,728      $1,687,264         $4,242,977 

The  assessment  for  1867  shows  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  personal  property  in 
the  north  division  of  $62,160,  which,  deducted  from  the  increase  in  the  whole 
city,  as  shown  by  the  above  footing,  makes  the  actual  increase  ^,180,817.  One 
of  the  Chicago  journals,  zealous  for  the  renown  of  that  prosperous  city,  claim 
that  it  is  "  very  probable  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  footings  of  the  assessmeot 
of  personal  property  in  the  north  division,  or  else  a  blunder  in  some  other  way  ;** 
and  that  "  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  assessment  is  not  a  fair  indication  of 
the  real  value  of  property  in  the  city ;  and,  indeed,  the  real  estate  and  personal 
property  is  probably  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  amount  assessed." 
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VALUATION  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IN  LTNN  IN  1857. 

The  whole  valuatioD  of  taxable  property  in  the  city  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  the 

year  1855  was  88,280,020 ;  in  1856,  89,044,398 ;  and  in  1857,  $8,733,689.    The 

following  table  shows  the  valuation  and  number  of  polls  for  1857,  in  each  ward, 

and  to  the  totals  we  have  subjoined,  for  comparison,  the  corresponding  figures 

for  1856  :— 

Ward. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

b 

6 

7 


Polls. 

Beal  estate. 

Personal  estate. 

Total 

73 

$64,034 

$21,339 

$85,373 

183 

192,260 

38,328 

230,580 

701 

1,012,451 

254,994 

1,267,446 

920 

1,827,610 

1,117,439 

2,944,949 

823 

1,889,480 

762,784 

2,152,264 

872 

1,367,080 

607,056 

1,864,086 

138 

154,514 

34,470 

188,984 

Total,  1857 8.710        $5,997,279         $2,736,410        $8,733,689 

Total,  1856 4,003         $5,963,101         $3,081,297        $9,044,398 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  large  falling  off  on  the  personal  property, 
and  thus  reducing  the  total  valuation.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  of  the 
city  appropriation  and  of  the  State  tax.  The  rate  of  taxation  in  1855  was  $7  50 
on  $1,000;  in  185G,  ^7  80;  and  in  1857,  $9.  The  tax  raised  in  1855  was 
$67,006  07,  and  in  1856,  374,247  78.  In  1857  the  tax  apportioned  consisted 
of:— For  city  appropriation,  370,000;  for  State  and  county  tax,  312,169  23; 
total,  382,169  23.  The  largest  tax  is  paid  M.  C.  Pratt,  3985  69,  and  the  next 
largest  by  Henry  Newhall.  The  following  are  the  ten  largest  real  estate  owners 
in  the  city  : — 


Mark  Healey. $593  60 

K.  Breed 530  10 

Stephen  Oliver,  Jr 436  50 

George  Hood 835  70 

John  Newhall 309  42 


James  Breed's  esUte $280  86 

Isaiah  Breed 261  00 

Caleb  Wiley 247  7$ 

Samuel  Boyce 243  45 

Isaac  Newhall,  Jr 216  00 


VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  IN  LOWRLL  AND  SPRINOnBLD,  MASS.,  IN  1857. 

The  Lowell  Citizen  publishes  the  valuation  and  tax  list  of  that  city,  from  which 
we  gather  the  following :— Total  valuation  321,371,120,  of  which  311,516,000, 
or  more  than  one-half,  is  in  corporations.  Three  corporations  pay  over  310,000, 
the  rate  of  taxation  being  38  50  per  31.000.  These  are  the  Merrimac  Company 
917,000,  the  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills  312,440,  and  the  Lawrence  Manufac- 
turing Company  310,200.     Of  the  individual  tax  payers — 


/oho  Nesmith pays  $1,106  50 

0.  M-  Whipple 1,392  76 

r.O.  Ayer 496  20 

^mer  Bartlett 121  98 

i,  F.  Butler 236  68 


Mrs.  M.  A.  LiviogstoD. . .  .pays  $506  60 

T.  Nesmith 662  80 

Jonathan  Tyler 756  46 

Tappan  Weotworth. 634  26 


Springfield. — The  entire  valuation  of  property  in  Springfield  is  38,558,720 ; 
39  20  on  31,000 ;  total  tax  386,902  22.     The  Republican  gives  a  list  of  162 
persons  and  firms  who  are  taxed  for  310,000  and  upwards : — 


^lieeter  W.  Ohapin $171,240 

Gteorge  Ashmun 10,160 

Braamos  D.  Beach 28,220 

Q«orge  W.  Atwater 83,950 

Qeorge  Bliss. 62,600 


Reuben  A.  Ohapmao $11,870 

Homer  Foote,  tk  Homer  Foote 

<feCo 60,660 

Ansel  Phelps,  Jr 14,800 

Eliphalet  Trask 89,820 


PollB. 

Real  estate. 

Personal  eetate. 

Tax. 

890 

11,720,800 

$1,451,400 

|28.'J32  68 

822 

1,104,600 

1,438,400 

22,588  20 

743 

836,600 

1.346,600 

19.4-20  69 

700 

2,188,100 

6,880,000 

76.766  59 

776 

2,860.200 

6,289,800 

81,4.sn  55 

939 

987,900 

996,600 

17,662  06 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  AND  TAXATION  IN  NRW  BEDFORD  IV  1857. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  polls,  yalualion  of  real  and  personal 
estate,  and  amount  of  tax  in  each  ward  of  New  Bedford,  as  assessed  for  the 
year  1857  : — 

Ward 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6    

6 

Total 4,870        $9,648,100      $17,896,800       1246,100  66 

The  whole  amount  of  property  assessed  in  1855  was  §25,807,000  ;  in  1856, 
827,113,800  ;  and  in  1857,  827,539,400— showing  an  increase  from  1855  to  1856 
of  $1,306,800,  and  from  1856  to  1857  of  8425,600.  The  rate  of  taxation  in  1856 
was  87  GO  per  81,000 ;  in  1857,  88  90 ;  showing  an  increase  from  1856  to  1857 
of  81  30  per  81,000  The  poll  tax  of  81  50  each  makes  an  aggregate  for  this 
item  (on  4,870  polls)  of  87,305.  The  total  amount  of  taxes  consists  of  items  as 
follows : — 

State  tax $20,836  00 

County 18,260  72 

Municipal 202,718  28 

One  mercantile  firm,  Isaac  Rowland,  Jr.,  k  Co.,  pays  a  tax  of  811,792  .50; 
one  individual,  James  Arnold,  85.455  70:  Edward  M.  Robinson,  84,522  97; 
Sylvia  Rowland,  83,298  34  ;  and  there  are  34  individuals,  companies,  and  corpo- 
rations, paying  a  tax  each  from  81,000  to  85,000. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  AND  tAXES  IN  RICHMOND,  YA.,  Ill  1857. 

The  Richmond  Whig  has  published  the  statement  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
real  estate  and  personal  property  in  that  city  for  the  year  1857.  The  figures 
were  taken  from  the  books  of  the  city  assessor,  but  the  Whig  mentions  that  there 
may  be  some  slight  corrections  in  the  personal  tax  list,  increasing  the  amoant 
8260.  From  the  tables  printed  in  that  reliable  journal  we  have  condensed  the 
following : — 

REAL  KSTATB.  PERSONAL  PROPBRTT. 

Ward.                                  Assessed  value.          Tax  on  do.  Assessed  Talae.          Tax  on  d«. 

Jefferson $4,167,827         $41,810  91  $1,806,496         $29.222  66 

Madison 7,933,664           79,379  69  6,869,660           78,995  86 

Monroe 6.158,426           61,886  88  8,111,628            50,699  21 


Poll  tax. :.         $7,806  00 

Outlay 10,405  66 

Books 40  71 


Total $18,269,816       $182,877  48       $10,287,278       $168,917  76 

The  tax  on  real  estate  is  inclusive  of  that  for  paving.  The  personal  includes 
that  imposed  on  white  males  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  free  negroes,  slaves, 
and  dogs,  listed  by  assessor.  The  statistics  for  these  classes  we  have  combined 
as  follows : — 

Ward. 

JeffersoD 

Madison 

Monroe 

Total 4,967  296  7,076  761 


Wliltea(lnlt&  Free  negroes. 

SlaTca. 

Dogs. 

1,260              117 

2,870 

199 

1,840                89 

2,208 

128 

2,867              140 

2.498 

429 
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VALUATIOIV  OF  PROPERTY  IS  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  Missouri  Democrat  says : — "  The  total  value  of  real  and  personal  property 
of  this  city,  as  shown  by  the  recent  assessment,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Urban, 
chief  of  the  assessor's  bureau,  is  ^73,662.043  94.  The  total  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property  for  1856  was  $59,609,285  95,  showing  an  increase  of  over  25 
per  cent  in  favor  of  the  present  year.  The  great  influx  of  labor  and  capital  into 
our  city  has  constituted  a  large  part  of  this  increase,  and  has  contributed  also,  in 
DO  slight  measure,  to  effect  the  additional  valuation  which  is  thus  seen,  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time,  to  have  attached  to  the  real  estate  of  St.  Louis." 

In  this  connection  we  notice  the  following  : — The  present  limits  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  recently  extended,  contains  9,850  acres,  or  an  area  of  15^  square  miles. 
The  length  of  the  city  is  6i  miles,  width  2i  miles. 

opiivronrs  of  judges  of  supreme  court  of  new  tork  on  bank  suspensios. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  opinions  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Districts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  exposition  of 
existing  laws  applicable  to  the  banks  in  their  present  condition  of  suspension  of 
specie  payments : — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  held  Wednesdajr,  October 
14th,  1857,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  uniform  course  of  action  among 
themselves,  present.  Justices  Strong,  Emott,  Birdseye,  Mitchell,  Roosevelt,  Davies, 
Clerke,  and  Peabody,  the  following  opinions  were  unanimously  concurred  in  : — 

1.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  act  of  1849  is  applicable,  it  is  deemed  to  super- 
aede  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  (2  R.  S.  464,  sec.  47.)  Accordinjrly, 
no  creditor  of  the  bank  who  may  have  relief  under  that  act  can  have  it  under 
the  Revised  Statutes.  That  act  gives  the  creditor  the  right  to  apply  to  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  only  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  the  refusal  of 
the  bank  to  pay  its  debts  or  liabilities. 

2.  Even  then  a  temporary  and  immeiliate  injunction  can  be  granted  only  if,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  it  be  expedient  in  order  to  prevent  fraud  or  injustice. 
After  both  parties  shall  be  heard  before  the  Judge  he  is  to  determine  whether 
the  bank  is  clearlv  insolvent  or  not. 

3.  A  bank  is  clearly  solvent  which  is  clearly  able  to  pay  all  its  debts,  although 
it  may  have  suspended  specie  payments  for  a  time.  In  the  case  of  the  North 
America  Trust  and  Banking  Company,  this  principle  was  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

4.  Where  a  bank  is  clearly  solvent  and  its  officers  are  acting  in  good  faith,  &c., 
QO  receiver  should  be  appointed. 

6.  Where  the  act  of  1849  does  not  apply,  if  the  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
above  referred  to  does  apply,  it  is  discretionary  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  grant 
An  iojunction  or  not  That  discretion  is  controlled  bv  legal  rules,  and  the  injunc- 
tion should  never  be  granted  if  the  bank  is  clearly  solvent. 

6.  An  ex  parte  order  for  an  injunction  should  not  be  granted  even  after  a  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,  unless  it  satisfactorily  appears  to  the  Judge  that  it 
Ift  necessary  to  prevent  fraud  and  injustice. 

7.  The  mere  fact  of  suspension  of  specie  payments  (when  it  is  general)  is  not 
Of  itself  sufficient  proof  of  fraud  or  injustice  to  authorize  such  injunction. 

8.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  expedient  to  grant  an  injunction  against  a  bank 
>rithout  previous  notice. 

THE  PAR  OF  EXCHANGE. 

We  have  in  former  volumes  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  explained  the  "  par  of 
Vchange  \"  a  subject  which  seems  to  be  but  little  understood  outside  of  certain 
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commercial  circles.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Mirror  thus  clearly  seta 
forth  the  principle  on  which  American  merchants  and  bankers  calculate  exchange 
on  England : — 

"  The  par  of  exchange  is  determined  by  the  relative  proportion  of  pure  meta* 
in  the  coined  piece  which  forms  the  unit  of  price  in  the  different  commercial  coan- 
tries  of  the  world.     The  alloy  is  reckoned  of  no  value. 

"  To  simplify  the  ijiatter  as  much  as  possible,  we  will  waive  all  consideration  of 
the  different  standards  of  fineness,  and  state  that  our  American  dollar  contains 
23.22.100  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  the  British  sovereign  113  grains  of  the  same. 
Every  reader  may  not  know  that  the  sovereign  is  the  coined  piece  of  which  the 
pound  sterling  is  the  money  of  account.  A  simple  calculation  in  the  rule  of  three, 
therefore,  determines  that  the  equivalent  ot  the  pound  sterling  is  $4  86,  C5.100 
of  our  currency. 

"  Thus,  as  23.22.100  is  to  one  so  is  113  to  34  86,  65.100.  But  the  English, 
through  all  the  variations  of  the  mint  laws,  here  and  elsewhere — indeed  for  ages- 
have  been  accustomed  to  value  their  pound  sterling  by  the  old  Spanish  carolos 
pillar  dollars,  now  entirely  out  of  circulation  in  Europe  and  America,  having  all 
been  sent  to  China,  or  gone  into  the  melting  pot  Of  these  34  44,  4.100  were 
equivalent  to  the  pound  sterling.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  requires  the  addition  of 
9i  per  cent,  with  a  scarcely  appreciable  fraction,  to  make  the  present  value  of 
the  pound  sterling  in  our  currency. 

Thus $4  44     44-100 

Add  9^  per  cent  premium  of  exchange 42     22-100 

Total |4  86     66-100 

"  It  may  be  well  to  explain  that,  when  nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary,  the 
quotations  of  sterling  exchange  are  by  custom  for  bills  at  60  days'  sight ;  which, 
at  the  legal  rate  of  interest  here,  involves  a  loss  of  one  per  cent,  besides  the  time 
of  transmission.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  most  favorable  rate  of  shipping 
specie,  one  per  cent  is  the  cost,  including  insurance,  of  laying  it  down  in  Liver- 
pool, the  time  lost  in  transmission  being  the  same  in  either  case.  Thus,  as  one 
of  these  items  balances  the  other,  the  true  par  of  exchange  is  9^  per  cent  on  Eng- 
land, at  which  rate  generally  it  is  as  well  to  remit  good  60-day  bills  as  specie." 

COINAGE  OF  THE  BRITISH  MINT  IN  1856. 

The  British  coinage  for  the  year  1856  was  4.806,159  sovereigns,  2,391,909 
half-sovereigns,  2,201,760  florins,  3,168,000  shillings,  2,779,920  six-pences,  95,tU0 
groats,  4,158  four-pences,  1,018,298  three-pences,  4,720  two-pences,  and  7,920 
silver  pence.  The  total  value  of  the  gold  coined  last  year  was  £6,002,114,  and 
silver  coin  £402,528 — the  real  cost  or  value  of  the  metal  having  been  £434.609. 
The  copper  coinage  of  1856  included  1,212,288  pence,  1,942,080  half-pence, 
1,771 ,392  farthings,  and  913,920  half-farthings— making  a  total  value  of  £143,717. 
The  purchase  value  of  the  copper  was  only  £73,324  Last  year  234,200.371 
ounces  of  silver  coin  was  purchased  for  recoinage,  at  a  nominal  value  of  £677,550, 
and  the  mint  value  at  5s.  6d.  an  ounce,  being  £602,446,  it  follows  that  the  1 
by  recoinage  was  £75,104. 

MONEY  MARKET  AT  FRANKFORT. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington,  under  date  AugosM 
11 ,  1857,  writes  that  Frankfort  is  the  monetary  center  of  the  whole  of  Southei 
Germany.     Large  amounts  of  money  are  deposited  here  and  invested  in  pabH< 
funds.     But  at  the  period  of  harvests  these  deposits  are  withdrawn,  to  be 
ployed  in  the  purchase  of  grain.    In  the  present  year  the  investments  of  that  kii 
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will  be  mnch  larger  than  nsual,  because  speculation  will  be  excited,  not  only  by 
the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  grain  harvest,  but  also  because  there  is  every 
prospect  of  a  loine  harvest  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  best  vintage  of 
the  present  century.  Frankfort  being  in  a  great  measure  the  seat  of  the  trade  in 
the  wines  of  the  Rhone  and  Mayne,  large  purchases  are  to  be  expected  from  the 
capital  centered  here.  There  is,  therefore,  every  probability  of  a  scarcity  o' 
money  during  the  month  of  November.  After  that  period,  however,  the  money 
market  will  no  doubt  recover.  The  proprietors  of  vineyards,  who  during  the  last 
ten  years  have  had  a  series  of  bad  harvests,  were  obliged  to  borrow  money  from 
the  capitalists.  These  sums  will  now  be  returned,  and  invested  in  public  funds 
or  other  securities,  and  at  the  same  time  the  smaller  agriculturists  will  be  ena- 
bled, by  the  abundant  harvest,  to  sell  a  greater  amount  of  produce,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds will  also  find  the  way  to  the  Frankfort  capitalists.  The  end  of  the  year, 
by  these  means,  promises  to  be  a  period  of  plenty  of  money,  provided  that  political 
events  should  not  arise  to  beget  a  want  of  confidence. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  BANKS  IN  RUSSIA. 

A  late  number  of  a  St  Petersburg  journal,  according  to  the  Washington 
Unitm,  informs  us  that  an  imperial  ukase  has  been  issued,  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  commercial  banks  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  Russian  empire.  Their 
operations  are  for  the  present  to  be  confined  to  receiving  deposits  and  discount- 
ing loans.  This  is  an  important  measure  in  the  general  system  of  modernizing 
the  commercial  legislation  of  Russia,  commenced  by  the  Czar  immediately  alter 
the  close  of  the  late  war. 


STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

TRADE   AND   COMMERCE   OF  NEW  ORLEANS, 

DURING  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1857. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  in  1839,  we  have  always 

devoted  a  large  portion  of  its  pages  to  statistical  accounts  of  the  movements  of 

commerce  in  the  great  seaports  of  the  world  ;  and  thus  we  have  yearly  published, 

in  full,  the  elaborate  exhibits  of  the  domestic  trade  and  foreign  commerce  of  New 

Orleans,  the  outlet  of  the  immense  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  volume  ii.,  p.  349,  in  vol.  iii.,  pp.  453-6,  and  in  vol.  iv.,  p.  388,  we  printed 

tiheae  accounts  for  ten  years  pi*eceding.    In  1841  a  change  was  made  in  the  ending 

Of  the  commercial  year — viz.,  from  30th  September  to  31st  August ;  and  we  then 

l>resented,  in  vol.  v.,  pp.  471-8,  a  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  exports,  imports, 

^tc.,  for  ten  years  preceding,  each  year  ending  3l8t  August.    In  each  succeeding 

\T  we  have  published  the  annual  statements  as  follows : — 

Year  ending  jmcnxvrai'  magazikx, 

Ang.  31. 


"^ear  ending  merchants'  magazine, 

Aug.  31.  Yolame.  Pogea. 

1842 VII.  890-92 

1843 IX.  568-72 

1844 XL  416-21 

1846 XIIL  869-76 

1846 XV.  404-11 

1847 XVIL  412-16 

1848 XIX.  608-18 

1849 XX^  668-68 


1860. 
1861. 
1862, 
1868. 
1864. 
1866. 
1866. 


Volume. 

Pages. 

XXIIL 

686-89 

XXV. 

645-68 

XXVII. 

420-33 

XXIX. 

669-78 

XXXI. 

440-80 

XXXIII 

601-04 

XXXV. 

474-76 
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And  we  have  also  frequently  published  articles  on  the  yarioos  interests  of  that 
metropolis,  especially  its  trade  in  cotton  and  sugar.  In  our  monthly  "  CommCT- 
cial  Chronicle  and  Review"  we  regularly  present  the  official  statements  of  the 
banks  in  New  Orleans. 

The  New  Orleans  Price  Current  prefaces  its  annual  statement  for  1857  with 
Bome  general  remarks,  from  which  we  take  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  The  year  just  closed  has  been  a  season  of  short  crops  and  high  prices — a  state 
of  things  doubtless  tending  to  the  advantage  of  some,  but  not  favorable  to  the 
general  welfare.  The  most  marked  feature  m  this  respect,  and  the  one  of  more 
immediate  local  concern,  has  been  the  comparative  failure  of  the  cane  crop,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  high  prices  realized  for  the  produce,  has  fallen  about  teo 
million  dollars  short  of  the  product  of  the  previous  year's  crop.  On  the  other 
hand  the  cotton  interest,  with  some  250,000  bales  deficiency  in  quantity,  has  re- 
alizcd  an  aggregate  which  shows  some  815,000,000  excess  over  the  aggregate  of 
last  year.  The  total  value  of  our  products  received  from  the  interior,  according 
to  our  annual  valuation  table,  sums  up  ^158,061,309,  against. $144,256,081  last 
year,  and  $45,716,045  in  1845 — showing  an  iwcrease  over  last  year  of  313,805,288, 
and  over  1845,  a  period  of  12  years,  of  3112,345,324,  or  nearly  250  per  cent." 

A  TABLE  SHOWING  THE  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  AaTIOLES,  FROM  TOE  INTERIOt, 
DURING  THE  TEAR  ENDING  SlST  AUGUST,  1857,  WITH  TUBIR  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  AXD 
TOTAL   VALUE. 

Articles.  Amount  Av'e  price.  Vtlne. 

Apples,  bble 86,612  *5  UO  $183.')60 

Bacon,  assorted,  hhds.  and  casks 891,127  100  00  8,91^,700 

Bacon,  assorted,  boxes 8,865  45  00  898,475 

Bacon  haras,  hhds.  and  tes 82,804  76  00  2,460,300 

Bacon  in  bulk,  lbs 7  660  10  76« 

Bagging,  pieces 82,028  16  00  512.448 

Bale  rope,  coils 112,846  10  00  1,128,460 

Beans,  bbls 8.189  8  00  25  112 

Butter,  kegs  and  firkins 82,845  10  00  823.450 

Butter,bbls 1,060  35  00  87,100 

Beeswax. 87  50  00  4,850 

Beef 29,807  16  00  439,605 

Beef,  tcs 1,651  25  00  41.275 

Beef,  dried,  lbs 80.880  1 2  3.705 

Cotton,  bales 1,518,248  67  00  86.255,079 

Corn  meal,  bbls 856  5  00  4.!»80 

Corninear 14,719  1  25  18,898 

Corn,  shelled,  sacks 1,487,051  1  76  2,514,889 

Cheese,  boxes 48,979  6  00  244.896 

Candles 74,891  8  00  696,128 

Cider.bbls. 17  6  00  85 

Coal,  western 1,770,000  66  1,160.600 

Dried  apples  and  peaches 680  8  00  6,040 

Feathers,  bags 828  60  00  41.160 

F)ax9eed,tC8 261  12  00  3,182 

Flour,  bbls 1,290.697  7  00  9,084,179 

Furs,  hhds.,  bdls.,  and  bxs 1,740             600,000 

Glassware,  pkgs 80,859  6  00  164.296 

Hemp,  bales 1 8.008  80  00  890,090 

Bides 165,646  8  60  679.411 

Hay.  bales 69.861  6  00  296.805 

Iron,  pig,  tons 77  86  00  2,696 

Lard,  bbls.  and  tcs 108,027  85  00  8.606,946 

Lard.kegs- 93,859  7  00  667,011 

Leathcr,bdls 5,184  87  60  194.400 

Lime,  western,  bbls 28,309  1  76  49.640 

Lead,pig8 18,291  6  00  91.466 

Lead,  bar,  kegs  and  bz8 866  2125  7J66 


/ 
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Articles.  Amoant.  Ay^e  price.  Yahie. 

Lead,  white,  kegs b6  |6  S6  $464 

Molasees,  galls,  (estimated  crop) 4,882,380  65  2,686,809 

Oata,  bbls.  and  sacks. 8,981,171  1  60  629,078 

Onions,  bbls 14,670  6  00  73,860 

Oil.  linseed 10  40  00  400 

Oil,ca9tor 966  60  00  67,360 

Oil,  lard 8,074  46  00  863,880 

PoUtoes 74,188  2  60  186.382 

Pork,  tC8.and  bbls 248,228  20  00  4,864,660 

Pork,  bxs 10,924  46  00  491,680 

Pork,  hhds  ., 2,872  80  00  229,760 

Pork  in  bulk,  lbs    8,417,840  8  273.387 

Porter  and  ale,  bbls 1,778  10  00  17,880 

Packing  vam,  reels 1,486  6  00  8,610 

Rum,  bbls 435  80  00  18,050 

Skins,  deer,  pkgs.  794  80  00  28,820 

Shingles.  M 6,000  8  00  18.000 

Shot,  kegs 2,746  27  00  74,116 

Soap,  bxs 9,688  4  00  88,162 

Staves,  M 7.000  66  00  466,000 

Sugar,  hhds.  (estimated  crop) 78,976  110  00  8,137,360 

Spanish  moss,  bales 8,476  80  00  254,250 

Tallow,  bbls. 965  80  00  28,960 

Tobacco,  leaf,  hhds. 47,867  210  00  10,052,070 

Tobacco,  strips 6,850  800  00  1,766,000 

Tobacco,  stems 1,360  68  00  85,060 

Tobacco,  chewing,  kegs  and  bn 8,26 1  26  00  81 ,626 

Twine,  bd is.  and  bxs 8,182  12  00  87,584 

Vinegar,  bbls. 1,364  6  00  8,124 

Whisky    179.164  18  00  2,329,132 

Wheat,  bbls.  and  sacks 776,962  8  00  2,827.886 

Other  various  articles,  eitimated  at 6,600,000 


Total  value $168,061,86» 

Total  in  1866-66 $144,266,081  I  Total  in  1863-64 $116,886,798 

1864-65 117,106,828  1  1862-58 184,288,786 

According  to  the  tables  of  the  Price  Current,  it  appears  that  the  total  value 
of  all  the  products  received  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  from  the  interior,  from 
September  Ist,  1844,  to  September  Ist,  1857,  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  amounts 
to  61,526,652,970. 

DIRXOT  IMP0ET8  OF  GOFFKB,  SUGAR,  AND  SALT,  FOR  TBRKB  TEARS. 

Articles. 

Coffee,  Cuba,  <bc.,  bags 

Coffee,  Rio 

Sugar,  Cuba,  bxs.  and  bbls 

Sugar,  Cuba,  hhds 

Sugar,  Brazil,  <&&,  bxs.  and  bags 

^olaases,  Cuba,  hhds.  and  tcs 

Molasses,  Cuba,  bbls 

Salt,  Liverpool,  sacks 

Salt,  Turks'  Island,  <fec.,  bush 


1856-7. 

1855-6. 

1854-S. 

11 

10,886 

2,287 

440,903 

885,982 

841,138 

29,367 

81,665 

20,111 

21,894 

6,689 

448 

8,306 

•  •  •  • 

.  •  •  • 

24,458 

122 

114 

29,531 

1.683 

2,261 

1,061,190 

1,088,284 

603,298 

692,778 

786,282 

882,298 

IMPORTS   OF  SPXOIS   FOR  TWELVE  TEARS. 


1866-67 $6,600,015 

1866-56 4.913,640 

1864-65 3,746,037 

1868-64 6,967,066 


1862-68 $7,866,226 

1851-62 6,278,523 

1850-61 7,937,119 

1849-60 8,792,662 


1848-49 $2,601,250 

1847-48 1,845,808 

1846-47 6,880,060 

1846-46 1,872,071 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  cotton  (in  bales)  and  tobacco  (in 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  •  • 
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hogsheads)  exported,  and  the  places  whither  exported,  daring  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  August.  1857,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year : — 

SXPORTS  or   COTTON   AND  TOBACCO  FROM  NKW  0ELKAN8  IN  1866-7  AND  1866-6. 

COTTON.  TOmACOO, 

Whither  exported.  1856-7.  18^S-6.  18S6-7.      1845-6. 

Liverpool 721,111  981,641  6,164  2,981 

London ....  ....  6,179  4,600 

01af«gow,  Greenock.  <&c. 18,980  26,018 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  <&c 6,494  8,606  108 

Cork,  Belfast,  (&c. 8,900  20,468 

Havre 247,481  227.162  148  8,844 

Bordeaux 2,886  2,811  218  194 

Marseilles 2,888  8,819  982  1,904 

Nantz,  Cette,  and  Rouen 6,468  6.032  .... 

Amsterdam 4,880  7.807  14            

Rotterdam  and  Ghent 6,786  6,400  628  660 

Bremen 66,886  68,288  10.667  8.240 

Antwerp,  Ac 16,0^9  18,147  8,726  8,747 

Hamburg 11,600  21,882  ....            

Oottenburg  and  Stockholm 19,294  20.167  121  828 

Spain,  Gibra  tar,  <bc 68.630  88,174  4,671  14,279 

Mexioo,«fec 17,787  17,291  .... 

Genoa,  Trieste,  <fec 68,862  78,847  6,467  4,472 

St.  Petersburg,  Ac. 48.666  80,634  ....             

Other  foreign  ports ....  ....  8,687  4,824 

New  York 60,668  61.840  6,246  7,17« 

Boston 168,138  161.469  1,446  1,408 

Providence,  R.  1 4,090  2,884            

Philadelphia 18,979  10,682  848  410 

Baltimore 1,266  8.178  66  .... 

Portsmouth   ....  1.640  ....  .... 

Other  coastwise  ports 94  1,212  82  162 

Western  States. 


....  ....  •...  .... 


Total 1,616,921         1,796,028  60,181  69,074 

Great  BriUin  ....   749,486  986.622  11,446  7.6S1 

France 268,168  244,814  1.288  6.942 

North  of  Europe 166,460  162,676  16.160  18,870 

South  of  Europe,  Mexico,  Ac 129,619  178.812  18,666  28,076 

Coastwise 228,204  222,100  8,682  9,166 

Total 1,616,921         1,796,028  60,181  69,074 

KZP0BT8  OF  8UGAE  AND  MOLASSES   FROM   NEW  ORLEANS  Df  1866-67. 

SUGAR.  X0LA88E8. 

Whither  exported.  Hhds.  Bbla.         Hhds.  Bbk 

New  York 887  40  6,917 

Philadelphia 66  1,184 

Oharleston,  S.  0 171  16  ....  1.880 

Savannah 88  ....  ....  840 

Providence  and  Bristol,  R,  I ....  ....  ....  60 

Boston ....  ....  ....  1.226 

Baltimore 680         ....  ....  1.87S 

Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  Petersburg,  Ya.. . .  608         ....  ....  1,622 

Alexandria,  D. 0 ....  ....  ....  .... 

Mobile 6,060  22  ....  6.662 

Apalachicola  and  PensaooU 689  678  ....  1,076 

Otherports. 1.944        1,870  ....  2.777 

TotaL 9,872        8^26  ....  t^jM 
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XZP0RT8  OF  FLOUB,  FORK,  BACON,  LARD,  BBKF,  LEAD,  WHISKY,  AND  CORN,  IN  1866-67. 

Flour,  Pork,  Bacon,  Lard,        Beef,     Lead,     Whlaky,     Com, 

Ports.                             bbU.  bbU.  casks.  kegs.         bbls.       pigs.         bbls.        sacks. 

Wew  York 141,494  46,628  2,«79  183,b88     6,627   10,937     1,966     26,087 

Boston 241,266  63,726  2,728  67,803  10.887     6,242     8,926     56,822 

Philadelphia 9      849      

Baltimore 8.847    1,480    366      

Other  coast  ports. .   141,142  18,874  25,681     17.941        866    46,884  204,608 

GreatBritain 72,768  16,968  4,716  168,611     1,229    250,641 

Cuba. 17,274  1,420  1,740  186,090        814    69,786 

Other  foreign  ports.   290,776  4,722  644  49,763        908          96     1,088  116,235 

Total 904,910  146,174  88,447  648,866  18,726  17,276  60,068  711,628 

In  the  above,  the  exports  to  Mobile,  etc ,  via  the  Pontchartain  Railroad  and 
New  Canal,  are  included. 

THE  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  OF  MAURITIUS. 

The  Washington  Uniorij  which,  as  we  have  berore  stated,  has  access  to  papers 
received  at  the  Department  of  State  from  our  consuls  and  agents  in  foreign 
countries,  has  advices  from  the  Island  under  date  of  July  11,  which  refer  in 
glowing  terms  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  sugar  planters,  and  inform  us 
of  the  gratifying  fact — the  more  gratifying,  inasmuch  as  the  price  of  sugar  has 
sensibly  declined  since  that  date — that  "just  as  we  are  about  to  harvest  the 
largest  crop  ever  made,  and  the  removal  of  the  interdiction  to  emigration  from 
India  at  the  same  time,  has  wonderfully  improved  the  position  of  every  landed 
proprietor,  and  has  placed  the  colony  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity."  In  1866, 
the  shipments  were  235,958,460  pounds,  amounting  in  value  to  $12,433,492,  equal 
to  5.26  cents  per  pound.  From  January  to  May  there  were  shipped  98,445,286 
pounds,  valued  at  $6,042,500,  or  6.13  cents  per  pound.  The  average  price  in 
1856  was  $5  26  per  100  pounds,  and  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  present 
year  it  rose  to  $6  13,  showing  an  advance  of  87  cents.  The  shipment  of  the  old 
crop,  it  was  believed,  would  be  brought  to  a  close  by  the  end  of  July,  and  would 
reach  nearly  220,000,000  pounds,  against  235,000,000  pounds  produced  in  1866. 
This,  however,  was  the  largest  crop  ever  made  on  the  island.  The  next  crop 
(1857-58)  it  is  estimated  will  reach  240,000,000  pounds,  or  20,000,000  pounds 
more  than  the  crop  now  closed.  The  Union  annexes  a  statement  showing  the 
production  of  sugar  in  Mauritius  during  the  past  seven  years : — 
Tears.  Pounds.  Years.  Pounds. 


1860-61 116,000,000 

1851-52 136,000,000 

1 852-53 160,000,000 

1863-54 202,000,000 


1864-66 214,000,000 

1866-66 236,000,000 

1866-67   220,000,000 

1867-68 240,000,000 


The  production  for  1857-58  is  estimated.  About  one-fourth  of  the  number  of 
tuiUs  on  the  island  were  already  (in  July)  in  operation,  and  by  the  1st  of  August 
^agar-making  would  be  general.  Some  few  parcels  had  reached  market,  and  sold 
M  high  prices  to  complete  a  cargo  to  Australia.  Thus,  for  vacuum  clarified, 
99  75  to  $10 ;  good  and  fine  yellow,  $S  75  to  89  25  per  cwt.  The  news  from 
lEfOrope  has,  however,  before  this  time,  arrested  these  advancing  rates,  and  our 
next  advices  will  show  a  considerable  decline. 

There  is  some  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mauritius.  Occa- 
i&onally  a  cargo  of  lumber  arrives  from  California,  but  as  yet  this  trade  has  not 
been  profitable.    We  see  the  American  bark  '*  Homer"  reported  from  Boston, 
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with  an  assorted  cargo  valued  at  $12,000.  This  cargo  consista  of  spars,  staves, 
headings,  turpentine,  hams,  oars,  himber,  and  nails.  The  consignees  intend  to 
bring  home  a  return  freight  of  sugars  for  the  Boston  market.  It  is  believe»i  that 
this  pioneer  voyage  may  open  a  profitable,  direct  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  this  colony. 

In  connection  with  the  sugar  trade  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  the  Union  is 
enabled,  through  its  commercial  correspondent  at  Havana,  to  present  quite  a 
curious  statement,  showing  the  imports  of  sugar  from  that  port  from  the  year 
1789  to  1856,  inclusive,  remarking  that  the  large  bulk  of  Cuban  sugars  arc 
shipped  Irom  this  port.    The  box  is  usually  estimated  at  400  pounds  : — 


EXPORTATION  OF  SUGAR  FROM  THE  FORT  OF  HAVANA  FROM  1789  TO  1856. 


Years. 

1789. 

1790. 

1791. 

1792. 

1798. 

1794. 

1795. 

1796. 

1797. 

1798. 

1799. 

1800. 

1801 . 

1802. 

1803. 

1804. 

1805. 

1806. 

18U7. 

1808. 

1809. 

1810. 

1811. 

1812. 

1818. 

18U., 

1815. 

1816. 

1817.. 

1818., 

1819.. 

1820.. 

1821.. 

1822., 

1828.. 


Boxes. 
69,126 
77,896 
85,014 
72.854 
87.970 
108,629 
70,437 
120,874 
118.066 
184,872 
165,602 
142,097 
169,841 
204,404 
158,078 
198,955 
174,644 
166,610 
181,272 
125,875 
288,842 
186,672 
160,269 
118.312 
178,940 
176,852 
214,111 
200,487 
217,009 
207,878 
192,744 
219,598 
286,669 
268,682 
800,207 


Years. 

1  824 . 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1881. 

1832. 

1883. 

1834. 

1885. 

1886. 

1837. 

1838. 

1889. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848., 

1849., 

1850., 

1851., 

1862.. 

1863.. 

1864., 

1865.. 

1866., 


Box«& 

247.O07 

200,089 

263.748 

261,006 

264.817 

260,066 

305,472 

276,329 

801,579 

284,925 

294.538 

810,256 

812,656 

816.348 

868.356 

826,428 

446,559 

440,144 

441.578 

468,468 

634,921 

261,340 

616.278 

644,851 

686.989 

612,801 

746.406 

878,868 

708,491 

762.112 

898,m9 

965,677 

872,599 


TotaL 21,166,716 


EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH  AND  IRISH  PRODUCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  September,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvii.,  page  347,)  we 
published  a  statement  of  the  real  value  of  the  principal  and  other  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  years  from  1854  to  1856  inclusive. 
We  now  give  from  a  similarly  official  source,  an  account  of  the  declared  value  of 
Britisii  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  each  foreign  country  and  British  possession  in  the  year  1856,  compared  with 
the  year  1855  : — 
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FOREIGN. 

CountrleB  to  which  exported. 

— Norihern  ports 

SouttMirn  ports 

a. 

f 

rk  and  the  Duchies  of  Sleswick  A  Holateio. 

Hnas. 

L 

er 

Towns. 

d 

m 

!••....... 

al 

and  the  Balearic  Islands 

h  West  Indies — Cuba 

;>uie  Islands. 

ia 

»y 

States 

idlies    

an  territories 

i 

h  dominions,  exclusive  of  Wallachia,  Molda- 

Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt 

chia  and  Moldavia 

and  Palestine 

,  ports  on  the  Mediterranean 

DO 

I  States 

•nia 

X 

i^ranada 

lay  (Monte  Video) 

B  Ayres 

•    •••••■•••••••••••••••••••••••••••■•••V 

>••••••#  ••••  ■••••••••■■••••*••••••••••• 

exclusive  of  Hong  Kong 

Coast  of  Africa,  not  particularly  designated  . 
ber  coontries  under  £600,000 

'otal  of  foreign  countries 

BRITISH  FOS8K88ION8. 

el  Islands.. 

Ur 

and  Gozo 

I  Islands 

I  North  America — Canada. 

Bmnswick 

)  Edward's  Island 

Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 

modland  and  Coast  of  Labrador. 

1  West  India  Islands 

1  Guiana. 

uma — British  Settlements 

!i  Settlements  in  Australia — 

feat  Australia 

ioQth  Australia. 

U  XXXVII. — HO.  V.  89 


18^5. 

£1,446,542 

148,695 

629.697 

488.489 

1,083,142 

618,459 

9.33,716 

1,021,486 

10,184.818 

5,728,258 

764,282 

1,689,975 

6,432,650 

1,466,764 

1,784.488 

1,817,062 

621,945 

1,143,689 

736,538 

311,114 

1,202,188 

968,145 

261,777 

4,416,029 
142.964 
757,774 

1,587,682 
181,042 
21,476,126 
441,979 
887,862 
488,589 

4,084,687 
871,828 
998,829 

1,896,446 

1,046,010 

1,415,478 
666,374 

1,600,558 


Declared  value. 


185S. 


£638,819 
866,479 
641,097 
851,844 

2,418,850 

572,642 

76,284 

622.818 

420.989 

1,462,156 
411.241 
205,000 

60,242 
809,287 


£645,884 

487,400 

756,967 

562,789 

1,100.021 

887,854 

8,850,228 

4,568,210 

520,815 

1,707.698 

6.012,658 

1.850.791 

1,158800 

1,059,606 

898,087 

853,916 

620,807 

147,018 

921,220 

717,718 

222,460 

6,689,898 

46,387 

946,604 

1,464.871 
183,697 
17.009,085 
809.001 
685,898 
688,986 

8,8 12,728 
294,988 
742,442 

1.830,386 

1,285,160 
888,679 
839.831 

1,830,089 


£82,526,509   £69,1 86,210 


£468,078 
829,854 
625,828 
211,886 

1,515,823 

870,660 

78,688 

466,146 

881,152 

1,38H,992 
421,898 
168,566 

73,241 
621,788 
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Declared  yalae. 

New  South  Wales 2,684.879  1,928,7S6 

Victoria 6,496,764  2,789,776 

Tasmania 624.819  616,957 

New  Zealand 837,684  248,469 

Total  Australia £9.91 2,676  £6,278.966 

Hong  KoDg 800,646  889.266 

British  £.  Indies,  exclusive  of  Singapore  &  Ceylon.  10,646.190  9,949,164 

Singapore 872,814  672,964 

Ceylon 888.436  806,S76 

Aden 88,828  2<.81« 

Mauritius 420,1 80  803,)7S 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  British  poss.  in  S.  Africa.  1,844.838  791, SIS 

British  possessions  on  the  Kiver  Gambia. 46,680  47,641 

Bierra  Leone 166,444  I47,i71 

British  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast 93.446  111,1^2 

St  Helena 29,008  31,715 

Ascension 6,002  6,408 

SettlemenU  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 110,049  82,961 

PorU  of  the  Crimea,  in  the  temporary  occupation 

of  the  AUiedforces 189.726  493,898 

Total  British  Possessions £33,800.489  £26.652,676 

Total  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions.  116,826,948  95,688,066 

EXPORTS  OF  TiiAS  FROM  CHINA  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

We  have  received  from  Nott  &  Co.,  merchants  of  Hong  Kong,  their  circular 
dated  June  9th,  1857,  from  which  we  compile'  the  annexed  table  of  the  tea 
trade : — 

Seasons.                                                            Black.  Oreen.  Total  export 

1850-51  in  65  vessels 18.664,746  16.216,707  28,780.458 

1861-52  in  68  vessels 18,361,513  20,965,916  84,827,421 

1862-63  in  73  vessels 14,431.596  26.629.161  40.960,7SO 

1863-54  in  54  vessels 11,865,698  21,980,166  83,845,841 

1854-55  in  46  vessels 8,022,989  21,864,922  29,377.861 

1865-56  in  56  vessels 14,956,304  24,868,484  89,814,788 

From  July  1. 1866.  to  January  12. 1867           6,246,296  10,067,877  16,804.175 

January  5,  Oneida,*       New  York 444,889  444.839 

9,  Endeavor,*          "          98,100  1.031.800  1,124,400 

"       19,  W.  Swallow,*     "          4,800  1,131.874  1,186,674 

"       20,  Flyaway ,t           "          807,700  10.800  818,500 

Febru'y  14,  R.  of  the  Seas,*  "          878.200  878,200 

**       1 8,  J.  Bates,*            "          656,629  666,629 

"       21,  Carrington,*        "           476,462  475,462 

Ifarcb    1 0,  Eureka,*              "          952,620  962,520 

81,  Argonaut,*          **           712,074  712.074 

April     26,  Don  Quixote,*t  "          769,900  28,660  788,660 

May       18,  Golden  West,*  "          998,608  998.60J 

From  July  1,  1856.  to  June  9,  1857. . .           7.911,796  17,878.638  26,290,4$! 

To  same  date  last  year 14,640,768  22,510,781  87,161,499 

Among  the  black  teas  included  in  the  above  figures,  are  Gongoa  and  Soaebca^* 

Gaper,  Pouchong,  Oolong,  and  Nongyong,  Flowery  Pekoe,  Orange  Pekoe,  Ac, 
and  among  the  green  teas,  are  enumerated  Twankay,  Hyeaa  Skin,  HysoOi 
Toung  HysoD,  Imperial,  and  Gunpowder. 

*  Btsnghaii.  t 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  AMOT,  CBINA,  IH  1866. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Department  of  State,  under  date  of  July  4,  1857, 
writes,  tbat  among  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Amoy  during  the  jrear 
1856,  in  British  vessels,  were  11,527  bales  of  cotton,  12,950  pieces  of  long  clothg, 
2,485  bales  of  cotton  yarn,  and  64  bales  of  cotton  thread.  None  of  these  ar- 
ticles were  brought  direct  from  p]ngland  or  other  distant  countries,  but  from 
Hong-Kong,  Singapore,  &c. ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  what  portion  of  these 
articles  are  of  American  production.  Most  of  the  raw  cotton  is  probably  from 
India,  and  the  yarn  and  long  cloths  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 

Of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  Amoy  in  British  vessels,  are — China- 
ware,  in  value  ^86,458  ;  sugar,  852,969  ;  sugar-cane,  3127,647  ;  tea,  $51,967 ; 
tobacco,  $12,770 ;  riccr  $227,647.  The  exportation  of  rice  is  now  prohibited 
by  the  Chinese  authorities. 

Among  the  articles  imported,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  drug  opium,  (it  be- 
ing a  contrabrand  article,)  though  the  quantity  imported  into  Amoy  probably 
amounts  in  value  to  more  than  all  other  British  imports  combined. 
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TWILLED  FABRICS. 

PRINTED  MBBINOS  OF  WORSTED  AND  COTTON,  AND  AMELINE8  OP  WORSTED. 

Tkkasust  DKPASTMBirr,  September  81, 1857. 
Sir  : — Messrs.  Lane,  Lamsom  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  appealed  from  the  decision 
of  the  collector  of  that  port  levying  duties  on  certain  articles  denominated 
"  printed  merinos  "  and  •'  amelines,"  entered  by  them  at  that  port  on  the  29th 
and  3l8t  July  last,  the  former  bein^  composetf  of  worsted  and  cotton,  and  the 
latter  of  worsted,  and  both  of  twilled  fabrics.    The  collector  levied  duties  upon 
the  articles  in  question  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent,  under  schedule  0  of  the  tariflf 
of  1857,  because  he  rcjsrards  them  as  **  de  lainesy"  which  are  speciallv  designated 
in  that  schedule  :  or  if  not  commercially  known  as  **de  laines,"  because,  being 
nnenumerated  in  any  schedule  of  the  tariflf  of  1857,  they  are  subject  to  the  duty 
imposed  on  "  de  laines  "  from  their  resemblance  to  these  articles,  by  force  of  the 
provision  of  the  20th  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842,  "  that  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid,  on  each  and  every  non-enumerated  article  which  bears  a 
similitude,  either  in  material,  quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied, to  any  enumerated  article  chargeable  with  duty,  the  same  rate  of  duty 
which  is  levied  and  charged  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it  most  resembles 
in  any  of  the  particulars  before  mentioned."    The  appellants  contend  that  the 
articles  in  question  should  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  19  per  cent  under  the  classi- 
fication in  schedule  D  of  the  tariflf  act  of  1857,  of  "  manufactures  of  worsted,  or 
of  which  worsted  shall  be  a  component  material,  not  otherwise  provided  for." 
The  department  is  not  satisfied  that  the  articles  referred  to,  though  composed  of 
the  same  materials  as  "  de  laines,"  were  known  in  commerce,  at  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  act,  under  that  designation.    They  are  twilled  fabrics,  and  the  term  "  de 
laines,"  it  is  believed,  has  been  generally,  if  not  exclusively,  confined,  in  the 
langTiage  of  commerce,  to  plain  manufactures,  as  contradistinguished  from  ImUed 
fiibrics.    Nor  can  they  be  regarded  as  non-enumerated  articles,  and  made  duti- 
able as  '^  de  laines  "  by  assimilation  under  the  20th  section  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1842.    They  are  enumerated,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  under  the  generic 
designation  of  *'  manufactures  of  worsted,  or  of  which  worsted  shall  be  a  com- 
ponent material,  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  in  schedule  D.    The  decision  of 
the  collector  is,  therefore,  overraled,  and  the  articles  in  question  are  entitled  to 
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entry  at  a  duty  of  19  per  cent,  under  the  classification,  in  schedule  D,  of  *'  manu- 
faclures  of  worsted,  or  of  which  worsted  shall  be  a  component  material,  not 
otherwise  provided  for."    Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasory. 
A.  W.  Austin,  Esq.,  Collector,  Boston. 

CLAIMS  FOR  RETURN  DUTIES— ACT  AUGUST  8,  1846. 

TssASiTBT  DcPABTMBHT,  September  18,  1857. 

With  a  view  to  the  correction  of  anv  erroneous  practice,  that  may  prevail  io 
regard  to  the  certifying  claims  against  tlie  United  States,  for  the  return  of  duties 
alleged  to  have  been  illegally  exacted  on  foreign  merchandise  imported  under  tbe 
revenue  laws,  the  attention  of  collectors  of  the  customs  is  called  to  the  subject 
The  power  and  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  second 
section  of  the  act  providing  for  the  refunding  of  duties  paid  in  excess,  passed  the 
8th  August,  1846,  are  restricted  in  terms  to  cases  where  the  duties  "nave  bc€D 
illegally  exacted."  In  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at 
December  term,  1861,  in  the  case  of  Lawrence  vs.  Caswell,  el  al.y  it  is  declared  a£ 
follows  : — "  Where  no  such  protest  [stating  specially  the  ground  of  objection]  is 
made,  the  duties  are  not  illegally  exacted,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  for  the 
law  has  confided  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  power  of  deciding,  in  the 
first  instance,  upon  the  amount  of  duties  due  on  the  importation.  And  if  th« 
party  acquiesces,  and  does  not,  by  his  protest,  appeal  to  the  judicial  tribunals, 
the  duty  paid  is  not  illegally  exacted,  but  is  paid  in  obedience  to  the  decision  of 
the  tribunal  to  which  the  law  has  confided  the  power  of  deciding  the  question." 
It  is  therefore  strictly  enjoined  upon  collectors  to  furnish  no  certificate  of  claim 
for  return  of  duties  paid  on  imports,  unless  accompanied  by  the  protest  required 
by  law,  as  construed  in  the  above  judicial  decision  ;  the  Circular  Instructions  of 
this  department,  No.  70,  dated  June  23, 1852,  to  be  considered  as  still  in  foil 
force,  any  subsequeot  instruction  or  regulation  in  conflict  herewith  being  hereby 
repealed. 

CANAL  BOATS  AND  BARGES — ACT  JULY  20,  1846. 

By  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  October  term,  1856,  it  has  been  declared,  that  the  exaction  of 
fees  for  license,  or  of  hospital  money,  from  canal  boats  or  barges,  when  known  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  passing  out  of  canals  into  navigable  rivers  and  bays,  and  trans- 
porting cargo  by  the  aid  of  steamboats  or  propellers,  is  illegal,  and  not  in  a^ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  "  to  exempt  canal  boats  from  the  paymeot 
of  fees  and  hospital  money,"  passed  the  20th  July,  1846.     This  deparuneiit 
having  acquiesced  in  the  judicial  decision  as  above  referred  to,  collectors  and 
other  officers  of  the  customs  are  directed  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  making 
such  charges  under  the  circumstances  recited;  and  in  cases  where  they  have  al- 
ready been  made,  and  the  persons  who  have  paid  tbe  same,  shall  make  application 
to  them  for  return  of  the  money  so  exacted,  such  officers  are  authorized  and  in- 
structed to  prepare  and  transmit  the  proper  certified  statements  in  the  several 
cases  for  the  consideration  of  the  department. 

HOWELL  COBB,  SecreUry  of  the  Treasorf. 

PRIffT£D  AND  DTED  MERINOS  OF  WORSTED  AND  COTTON. 

TsKASUKT  Dbpabtmxnt,  September  21, 1837. 

Sir  : — This  department  has  had  under  consideration  an  appeal  by  Mr.  G.  P- 
Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  the  customs  at 
Boston,  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  assessed  on  an  importation  of  certain  articles 
of  merchandise  denominated  by  the  importer  "  printed  and  dyed  merinos."  The 
article  in  question  is  a  twilled  fabric,  composed  of  worsted  and  cotton,  and  vas 
classed  by  the  collector  as  a  "  de  laine,"  and  a  duty  of  24  per  cent  was  assessed 
upon  it  under  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  in  which  "  de  lainea "  ^ 
specially  named.    The  appellants  contend  that  the  article  should  be  classed  ooder 
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the  designation  in  schedule  D  of  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  of  "  manufactures  of 
worsted,  or  of  which  worsted  shall  be  a  component  material,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,"  and  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  19  per  cent.  The  articles  in  question, 
though  of  the  same  component  materials  as  some  of  the  fabrics  known  in  com- 
merce as  **  de  laines,"  are  not  of  the  same  texture,  being  a  twilled  and  not  a  plain 
manufacture,  and  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  decision  under  this  date  on  the 
appeal  of  Messrs.  Lane,  Lamson  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  from  the  collector  of  Boston, 
on  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  charged  on  "  printed  merinos  and  araelines,"  the  fabric 
in  question  must  be  classed  in  schedule  D  of  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  as  a  "  manu- 
facture of  worsted,  or  of  which  worsted  shall  be  a  component  material,  not  other- 
wise provided  for,"  and  be  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  19  per  cent.  The  de- 
cision of  the  collector  in  this  case  is  overruled.     I  am,  very  respectfully, 

no  WELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
A.  W.  Austin,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Castoms,  Boston,  Mass. 

TWILLED  FABRICS  OF  COTTON  AND  WORSTED. 

PRIXTED    COBOURGS  J     OMBRE    STRIPED     COBOUROS  ;     RAINBOW    STRIPED     PRINTED 

WORSTED  AND  COTTON  TWILLS. 

Tbeasurt  Dkpartmbnt,  September  21,  1857. 
Sir:— This  department  has  had  under  consideration   the  appeal  of  Messrs. 
James  M.  Beebe  &  Co..  of  Boston,  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  at  that  port 
as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  charged  on  certain  articles  invoiced  ''printed  co- 
boargs,"  *'  ombre  striped  cobourgs,"  and  "  rainbow  striped  printed  worsted  and 
cotton  twills."    These  articles  are  twilled  fabrics,  composed  of  cotton  and  worsted. 
The  collector  assessed  duties  upon  them,  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent,  as  "  de  laines,'* 
under  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  in  which  "  de  laines  "  are  specially  de- 
signated.   The  appellants  claim  entry  of  them,  at  a  duty  of  19  per  cent,  under 
the  classification  in  schedule  D  of  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  of  "  manufactures  com- 
posed of  worsted,  or  of  which  worsted  shall  be  a  component  material,  not  other- 
wise provided  for."    For  reasons  stated  in  the  decision  of  the  department  under 
this  date  on  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  Lane,  Lamson  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  as  to  the  rate 
of  duty  chargeable  on  "  printed  merinos  "  and  "amelines,"  the  articles  in  question 
are  not  to  be  classed  as  "  de  laines,"  but  as  "  manufactures  "  "  of  which  worsted 
is  a  component  material,  not  otherwise  provided  lor,"  and  as  such,  they  are  en- 
titled to  entry,  at  a  duty  of  19  per  cent,  under  schedule  D  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1857.     The  decision  of  the  collector  is  overruled.    Yery  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
A.  W.  Au8T»,  Esq.,  Collector,  Boston. 

COLORED    OR    PLilD    FLANNELS. 

TREAsrRY  Departmestt,  September  1,  1857. 
Sir  : — The  Department  has  had  under  consideration  an  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  collector  at  New  York,  assessing  duties  on  certain  articles  claimed 
to  be  •*  flannels,"  imported  and  entered  on  the  9th,  20th,  and  21st  July  last,  by 
Messrs.  Benkardt  &  Hutton,  of  New  York.  The  article  in  question  is  of  the 
same  texture  and  material  of  the  ordinary  white  woolen  flannel  of  commerce, 
but  is  a  colored  or  plaid  fabric.  The  collector  assessed  duty  at  the  rate  of  24 
per  cent,  under  the  classification  in  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  of"  man- 
ufactures of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief 
valae,  not  otherwise  provided  for."  The  importers  claim  entry  of  the  article  as 
a  **  flannel,"  and  subject  to  a  duty  of  19  per  cent,  in  schedule  D  of  the  tariff  of 
1857,  under  the  classification  of  "  baizes,  bockings,  flannels,  and  floor-cloths,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  not  otherwise  provided  for."  The  article  in  ques- 
tion, it  appears,  has  always  been  known  in  commerce  as  a  "  flannel,"  and  is  used 
as  such.  That  it  is  composed  of  wool  and  colored  or  printed,  does  not  changt 
its  character  as  known  in  the  trade,  nor  remove  it  from  the  schedule  in  which 
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•*  flannels"  are  provided  for  specially.   "  Flannels"  are  fonnd  classified  in  schedule 

D,  in  connection  with  other  articles  made  of  wool  which  are  always  colored 

cither  by  dyeing  or  printing.     The  article  is  entitled  to  entry,  under  schedule  D 

of  the  tarift'of  1867,  at  the  rate  of  19  per  cent,  and  the  decision  of  the  collector 

assessing  a  duty  of  24  per  cent  upon  ii,  under  schedule  C,   is  overruled.    Very 

respcctlully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  BocretAry  of  the  Trcaftuiy. 
Augustus  Schkll,  Esq.,  Collector,  New  York. 

CHECKED    FLANNELS. 

Tbeasurt  Dkpastmkiit,  September  4,  1857. 

Sir  : — Messrs.  Schlessinger  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  have  appealed  from  the  de- 
cisi  n  of  the  collector  at  New  York  as  to  the  rate  of  duties  to  be  assessed  on  an 
article  of  merchandise  imported  by  them  into  that  port,  in  the  steamer  "  Har- 
monia,"  invoiced  and  entered  by  them  as  *'  flannels."  The  article  is  a  checked 
fabric,  and  was  classed  by  the  collector  as  a  manufacture  of  wool,  and  a  duty 
levied  upon  it  of  24  per  cent,  in  schedule  0,  under  the  classification  in  that  schedule 
of  "  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  shall  be  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  otherwise  provided  for."  The  appellants  claim  entry  of  the  article 
as  a  "  flannel,"  under  schedule  D  of  the  tarifl'  of  1857,  in  which  the  article 
"flannels"  is  expressly  designated,  at  a  duty  of  19  per  cent.  The  article  in 
question  is  believed  to  fall  within  the  general  class  of  fabrics  known  in  com- 
merce as  •'  flannels,"  and  is  substantially  of  the  same  texture,  composed  of  the 
•&me  material,  and  applied  to  the  same  general  use.  That  it  is  checked,  and  a 
larger  nap  raised  on  its  surface  than  ordinary,  does  not  change  its  distinctive 
character.  The  decision  of  the  collector  is  overruled,  and  the  article  in  question 
is  entitled  to  entry  as  a  *'  flannel,"  under  that  designation  in  schedule  D  of  the 
tariff  of  1857,  at  a  duty  of  19  per  cent.     I  am,  very  respectfully, 

no  WELL  COBB,  SecreUury  of  the  Treasury. 
Augustus  Schbll,  Esq.,  Collector,  N.  Y. 

VALUATION    OF    FOREIGN    WOOL. 

Tbeasury  Depastmkivt,  Scptembor  5, 1857. 

Sir  : — A  question  has  been  submitted  by  the  collector  at  Boston,  on  appeal  of 
Mr.  Ed.  Boynton,  from  his  decision  assessing  duty  on  25  bales  of  wool  imported 
by  them  per  ship  *'  Sarah."  from  Africa,  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  free  entry, 
under  schedule  I  of  the  tarilf  of  1857,  as  of  the  value  of  20  cents  or  less  per 
pound,  at  the  original  port  of  exportation.  The  collector,  on  comparing  the  ag- 
gregate cost  of  the  wool  with  the  quantity  appearing  on  the  invoice,  after  mak- 
ing the  proper  reduction  of  the  foreign  weight  to  our  own,  found  that  the  wool, 
as  shown  by  the  invoice,  cost  20  35-100  cents  per  pound,  and  assessed  a  duty  of 
24  per  cent,  under  the  classification  in  schedule  C  of  the  tarift'of  1857,  of'*  wool 
unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  provided  for."  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  regulation 
of  the  Department  that  duties  shall  be  assessed  on  the  quantity  returned  by  the 
weigher  to  have  been  imported,  the  importer  contends  that  the  invoice  value 
should  have  been  compared  with  that  quantity,  and  its  value  per  pound  thus  de- 
duced. It  may  be  remarked  that  wool  often  imbibes  moisture,  and  its  weight  is 
thus  increased  on  the  voyage  of  importation,  and  if  the  foreign  value  is  deduced 
from  a  comparison  of  the  aggregate  invoice  value  with  the  weigher's  return, 
wool  might  often  be  admitted  free  of  duty  that  cost  more  than  20  cents  per 
pound  at  the  foreign  port  of  exportation.  In  estimating  the  foreign  value  of 
wool,  with  reference  to  its  exemption  from  or  liability  to  duty,  the  appraisers  can 
determine  such  value  independently  of  the  invoice,  by  prices  current  and  other 
reliable  means  of  information  of  the  value  of  the  article  in  foreign  markets,  such 
as  they  employ  in  ascertaining  the  foreign  value  of  other  staple  articles  of  im- 
port. The  decision  of  the  collector,  determining  the  wool  in  this  case  to  be  do- 
tiable  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent,  under  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  is  af- 
firmed.   Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

no  WELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  tlie  Treataxy. 
Axnnrs  W.  Arvmr,  Esq.,  Collector,  Boston,  Hasa. 
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CHA1V6ES  IN  THE  TARIFF  OF  COSTA  RICA. 

The  GoyerDment  of  Costa  Rica  has  reduced  the  duties  on  the  following  ar* 
tides  to  the  amounts  stated  : — the  law  came  into  operation  August  Ist,  1857  : — 

Oottons — io  blanketa,  unbleached,  plain,  eerge,  and  canvas ...  6  cents  per  pound* 

Japanned  calf 20  ** 

Blacking 8  « 

Matches 7  " 

Wool,  without  being  mai^ufactured 2  " 

Wick 6  •* 

Sandpaper 8  " 

Perfumery  in  oils  and  scented  waters,  small  soups,  pastilles, 

powders,  pomades,  or  any  other  such  articles 10  •* 

Calf-skins  or  tanned  leather,  of  all  colors,  dressed  sheep-skins 

and  morocco  leather 14 


M 


Powder,  manufactured  into  crackers  and  artificial  fireworks  .         16  " 

Writing  ink,  in  earthen  or  glass  inkstands 5  ** 
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LIGHTS  AT  TAARSj  LAALASD,  GREAT  BELT,  DENMARK. 

The  Minister  of  Marine  at  Copenhagen  has  given  notice,  that  in  the  month 
of  September  of  the  present  year,  two  lights  will  be  exhibited  at  Taars,  at  the 
north-west  end  of  Laaland,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great  Belt,  for  the  guidance 
of  vessels  up.  to  the  ferry  of  that  place.  The  lights  will  be  fixed  white  lights. 
The  illuminating  apparatus  catoptric,  or  by  reflectors  of  the  sixth  order.  One 
of  the  lights  will  be  placed  on  the  shore  upon  a  wooden  crane  painted  white,  at 
a  height  of  32  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  visible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  in 
clear  weather,  at  a  distance  of  8  nautical  miles,  and  will  be  seen  all  round  the 
horizon.  It  will  stand  in  lat.  54°  52f'  north  ;  long.  11°  2i'  east  of  Greenwich. 
The  other  will  be  fixed  on  a  white  painted  mast  at  the  head  of  the  quay,  near 
the  ferry,  663  yards  W,  7*  N.,  or  W.  f  N.  of  the  former,  at  a  height  of  18  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  should  be  visible  in  the  direction  of  the  passage 
for  a  distance  of  5  nautical  miles.  By  keeping  these  two  lights  in  one  on  an 
E.  f-  S.  bearing  nearly,  vessels  may  pass  through  the  passage  up  to  the  ferry. 
All  bearings  magnetic.  Var  16°  i  W.  in  1857.  By  command  of  their  Lord- 
ships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hydrographer. 
HTDBoeaAPmo  OmcE.  Admibaltt,  Lokikik,  ) 
12th  August,  1»57.  f 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charta : — Baltic  General,  No. 
2,262  ;  Kiel  Bay,  No.  2,117;  also  Danish  Lights  List,  No.  12a;  and  Danish 
i^ilot,  p.  238,  256. 

LIGHTHOUSE  AT  HORTON'S  POINT,  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  day  of  October,  1857,  a  3d  order  catadioptric 

ftxed  light  will  be  exhibited  for  the  first  time  from  the  lighthouse  tower  at  Hor- 

^D*s  Point,  north  shore  of  Long  Island.    This  lighthouse  tower  is  30  feet  high, 

V^ailtof  brick,  and  the  light  will  have  a  focal  plane  of  110  feet  above  he  mean 

level  of  the  sea.    This  tower  is  attached  to  the  keeper's  dwelling,  which  is  also 

f^f  brick.    The  approximate  position  of  the  lighthouse  is,  lat.  41°  5' ;  long.  72® 

^'  16",  llf  nautical  miles  VV.  S.  W.  from  Plum  be  Island  Lighthouse.    Sy  or- 

^er  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

J.  C.  DUANE,  Lieut  Corps  of  Engineers. 

fijroorBKB  Oftiok,  Third  Liohthousb  DiSTmior, ) 
Ifew  York,  Sept.  31,  1857.  f 
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AN  ACCURATE  TIDAL  TABLE  FOR  THE  PORT  OF  HEW  YORK. 

-  So  much  aDDoyance  and  perplexity  is  experienced  by  pilots,  masters  of  ves- 
sels, and  ship-owners,  by  reason  of  the  great  discrepancy  existing  between  the 
various  tide  tables  published  in  the  almanacs  of  the  day,  and  the  general  inac- 
curacy of  even  the  best  of  them,  and  those  claiming  to  be  authority  in  this  matter, 
that  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Shipping  and  Commercial  List  have  been  in* 
duced  to  obtain  from  an  eminent  scientiflc  source,  Mr.  Benjamin  -Aycrkjg,  of 
New  Jersey,  a  table  showing  the  time  of  high  water  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  1857,  calculated  with  great  care. 

HIGH   WATER   AT   GOVERNOR'S    ISLAND,    N.   Y., 

Following  the  southing  of  the  moon,  from  seven  hours  52  minutes,  when  the 
moon  transits  at  4  p.  m.  or  a.  m.,  to  8  hours  36  minutes,  when  the  moon  transits 
at  9.49  A.  M.  or  p.  m. 

To  find  the  time  of  high  water  at  Sandy  Hook,  subtract  55  minutes  from  the 
above,  and  at  Hell  Gate  add  80  minutes. 
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DAT  MARKS  ALONG  THE  FLORIDA  REEFS. 

The  Saperintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  has  ^iven  notice,  that 
the  following  day  marks  have  been  erected  along  the  Florida  Reefs,  from  Sand 
Cay  lighthouse  northeastward  to  Cape  Florida.  These  beacons  occupy  the 
positions  of  the  signals  used  in  the  survey  of  these  reefs,  and  consist  of  an  iron 
shaft  36  feet  high,  erected  upon  an  iron  screw  foundation,  distinguished  by  a 
yane  marked  by  a  letter,  and  above  it  a  lattice-work  hoop-iron  cylinder  or  barrel. 
They  are  painted  black,  white,  and  red,  and  so  combined  that  no  two  adjacent 
beacons  have  the  same  colors  upon  like  parts.  Masters  of  vessels  may  ascertain 
their  latitude  and  longitude  with  tolerable  certainty  by  examining  closely  the 
colors  of  the  beacons  as  they  are  approached,  and  if  the  letter  painted  on  the  vane 
is  distinguished,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  determining  their  positions.  These 
day  marks  are  placed  on  the  most  projecting  and  dangerous  points  of  the  Florida 
Beef,  and  are  in  general  from  four  to  six  miles  from  the  outside  (seaward)  shores  of 
the  Florida  Cays,  and  within  half  a  mile,  in  every  case,  of  the  edge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  The  depth  of  water  where  these  signals  stand  does  not  exceed  four 
feet  at  low  tide  in  any  case ;  and  just  outside  of  them  to  the  eastward,  in  the 
Gulf  Stream,  it  is  of  unknown  depths.  These  day  marks  may  be  approached 
from  seaward  within  a  few  hundred  yards ;  but  it  would  always  be  prudent,  and 

Carticularly  with  very  light  winds,  or  in  bad  weather,  to  give  them  a  good 
erth.  In  moderate  weather  it  often  happens,  especially  after  easterly  gales, 
that  the  force  and  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream  sets  across  the  reefs,  and  then 
vessels  arc  imperceptibly  carried  amid  its  dangers,  although  the  course  steered 
should,  if  made  good,  carry  them  outside  of  all  danger.  When  the  master  of  a 
vessel  finds  one  of  these  beacons  to  the  eastward  of  him,  he  may  be  sure  that  he 
is  between  the  Beefs  and  Cays,  and  consequently  surrounded  by  shoals  and  dan- 
gerous rocks. 

Sand  Cay  Lighthouse. — An  iron  pile  structure.  121  feet  high,  painted  a 
dark  color,  surmounted  by  a  lantern  painted  white.  Lat.  24°  27'  9.5"  N. ;  long. 
81°  62' 43.5"  W. 

Eastern  Sambo  Beacon. — Letter  A  painted  on  vane,  white  ;  hoop-iron  lattice- 
work cylinder,  black ;  shaft  and  vane.  red.  Lat.  24°  29'  32"  N. ;  long.  81°  39' 
55"  W. 

American  Shoals  Beacon. — Letter  B  painted  on  vane,  black  ;  hoop-iron 
lattice-work  cylinder,  red  ;  shaft  and  vane,  white.  Lat.  24°  31'  24"  N. ;  long. 
81°  31'  16"  W. 

Coffin  Patches  Lighthouse. — (Building.)  An  iron  pile  structure  is  now 
being  erected  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef,  and  about  south  from  Duck  Cay. 
The  scaffolding  is  visible  about  10  mi'es. 

Alligator  Reef  Beacon. — Letter  C  painted  on  vane,  red ;  hoop-iron  lattice- 
work cylinder,  white ;  shaft  and  vane,  black.  Lat.  24°  49'  8"  N. ;  long.  80° 
38'  8"  W. 

Crocker  Reef  Beacon. — Letter  D  painted  on  vane,  white ;  hoop-iron  lat- 
tice-work cylinder,  black ;  shaft  and  vane,  red.  Lat.  24°  54'  21"  N. ;  long. 
80°  31'  26"  VV. 

Conch  Reef  Beacon. — Letter  E  painted  on  vane,  black  ;  hoop-iron  lattice- 
work cylinder,  red  ;  shaft  and  vane,  white.  Lat.  24°  56'  36"  N. ;  long.  80°  27' 
50"  W. 

Pickles  Reef  Beacon. — Letter  F  painted  on  vane,  red  ;  hoop  iron  lattice- 
work cylinder,  white  ;  shaft  and  vane,  black.  Lat.  24°  59'  22"  N. ;  long.  80° 
24'  55"  W. 

French  Reef  Beacon. — Letter  G  painted  on  vane,  white ;  hoop-iron  lattice- 
work cylinder,  black  ;  shaft  and  vane,  red.  Lat.  25°  2'  6"  N. ;  long.  80°  21' 
5"  W. 

Grecian  Shoals  Beacon. — Letter  H  on  vane,  painted  black  ;  hoop-iron  lat- 
tice work  cylinder,  red  ;  shaft  and  vane,  white.  Lat.  25°  7'  22"  N. ;  long.  80° 
17'  57"  W. 

The  Elbow  Beacon. — (Building) — Letter  I,  painted  Red,  on  the  vane  ;  hoop- 
iron  cylinder,  White ;  shaft  and  vane.  Black.  Lat.  25°  8'  32"  N.  Long.  80° 
15'  40"  W. 
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Carysport  Reef  LiouTnousE. — An  iron  pile  lighthouse  tower  and  keeper's 
quarters,  dark  color.  On  Carysfort  Reef,  near  to  the  edg-e  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  to  the  eastward  of  Cay  Largo.  Lat  25°  13'  15"  N. ;  long.  80*^  12' 
44"  VV. 

Turtle  Reef  Beacon. — Letter  K  painted  white  on  the  vane ;  hoop-iron 
lattice-work,  black  ;  shaft  and  vane,  red.  Lat  26°  IC  52"  N. ;  long.  80°  12' 
24"  W. 

Pacific  Reef  Beacon. — Letter  L  painted  black  on  the  vane  ;  hoop-iron  lat- 
tice-work cylinder,  red  ;  shaft  and  vane,  white.  Lat.  25°  22'  30"  N. ;  long.  80** 
8'  30"  VV. 

Ajax  Reef  Beacon. — Letter  M  painted  red  on  the  vane  ;  hoop-iron  lattice- 
work cylinder,  white  ;  shaft  and  vane,  black.  Lat.  25°  24'  9"  N. ;  long.  bO^  7 
59"  \V. 

Long  Reef  Beacon. — Letter  N  painted  white  on  the  vane ;  hoop-iron  lat- 
tice-work  cylinder,  black  ;  shaft  and  vane,  red.  Lat.  25°  26'  45"  N. ;  long.  80° 
r  21"  W. 

Triumph  Reef  Beacon. — Letter  0  painted  black  on  the  vane  ;  hoop  iron 
lattice-work  cylinder,  red  ;  shaft  and  vane,  white.  Lat.  25°  28'  37"  N. ;  lung. 
80°  G'  50"  W. 

Power  Rock  Beacon. — Letter  P  painted  red  on  the  vane ;  hoop-iron-  lat- 
tice-work cylinder,  red  ;  shaft  and  vane,  black.  Lat.  25°  35'  23"  N. ;  long.  80° 
5'  51"  VV. 

Cape  Florida  Lighthouse. — Tower  white.  On  south  point  of  Cay  Bis- 
cavuo,  off  the  southeast  point  of  Florida.  Lat.  29°  53'  56"  N. ;  long.  80°  9' 
29"  VV. 

By  command  of  their  Lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hydrographer. 
HTDBooRAPmc  Office,  Admiralty,  London,  \ 
Ist  August,  1857.  f 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts  : — West  Indies,  Greneral, 
Sheet  4,  No.  392d ;  Florida  Strait,  No.  1,217;  Florida  Reef,  No,  525;  also, 
West  India  Lights  List,  No.  25. 

NEW  LIGHTHOUSE  AT  DUTCH  ISLAND,  R.  I. 

A  new  lighthouse  ami  keeper's  dwelling  having  been  erected  on  Dutch  Island, 

R.  I.,  in  place  of  the  old  one,  a  temporary  light  exhibited  during  the  erection  of 

the  new  buildings,  will  be  discontinued  on  and  after  the  25th  instant,  and  the 

light  exhibited  from  tbat  time  from  the  new  tower.     The  dwelling-house  and 

tower  are  built  of  brick  in  connection,  and  both  whitewashed     The  base  of  the 

tower  is  20i  feet,  and  the  center  of  the  light  56  feet  above  mean  low  water.  The 

light  will  be  fixed,  of  the  natural  color,  and  visible  around   the  whole  horizon ; 

produced  by  a  4th  order  catadioptric  illuminating  apparatus  of  the  system  of 

Fresnel,  and  should  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  15  feet  above  the  water,  at 

a  distance  of  14  nautical  miles,  under  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere.    By 

order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

E.  B.  HUNT,  Lieut.  Ck)rp8  of  Engineers. 
LiQHTnousB  Enoinkbr  OmoB,  ) 
Bristol,  R.  L  Sept.  11,  1857.       f 

FIXED  LIGHT  ON  CAPE  DELLE  MELE. 

MEDITERRANEAN GULP    OP    GENOA. 

The  Sardinian  government  has  given  notice,  that  a  light  has  been  established 
on  Cape  Delle  Mele,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gu'f  of  Genoa,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Genoa,  The  light  is  a  fixed  bright  light,  placed  at  an  elevation  of  307 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  in 
ordinary  weather,  at  a  distance  of  20  miles.  The  illuminating  apparatus  is  diop- 
tric, or  a  Fresnel  lens  of  the  first  order.  The  light-tower  stands  on  the  pitch  of 
the  Cape,  in  lat.  43°  57'  16"  north  ;  long.  8°  10'  38"  west  of  Greenwich,  nearly. 
The  form,  color,  and  height  of  the  light-tower  arc  not  stated. 

Cagliari  Harbor  Lights,  Sardinia. — Some  error  respecting  the  lights  in 
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the  Gulf  of  Cagliari  having  crept  into  all  English  charts,  the  British  Consul  at 
that  port  has  made  known  that  the  fixed  light  said  to  be  on  Point  Fanale  does 
not  exist.  A  new  lighthouse,  to  carry  a  first  class  light,  is  now  building  on 
Cavoli  Island,  off  Cape  Carbonera,  and  the  government  has  decreed  the  erection 
of  another,  to  show  a  fourth  class  light  on  Cape  St.  Elia,  which,  however,  is 
not  yet  begun.  The  only  lights  now  in  the  bay  are  two  small  red  fixed  lights, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Darsena,  or  inner  harbor.  By  command 
of  their  Lordships, 

JOHN  "WASHINGTON,  Hydrographer. 
HTDEOORAPmo  OmcK,  Admiralty,  Lokdoic,  ) 
15th  July,  le57.  J 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts  : — Mediterranean  General, 
No.  2,158,  Sheet  1 ;  Ventimiglia  to  Piombino,  No.  154;  Sardinia  Island  and 
S.  Coast,  161,  164;  Cagliari  Bay,  No.  1,130;  Sicily  Island  and  East  Coast, 
Nos.  165,  176  ;  Messina  Strait  and  Harbor,  Nos.  177,  178. 

FIXED  LIGHT  ON  GAPE  MONDEGO,  ATLANTIC  OCEAN,  COAST  OF  PORTUGAL. 

The  Minister  of  Marine  at  Lisbon  has  given  notice,  that  on  and  after  the  1st 
day  of  August,  1857,  a  light  will  be  exhibited  from  the  lighthouse  recently 
erected  on  Cape  Mondego,  at  the  entrance  to  Figueira,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
The  light  will  be  a  fixed  bright  light,  placed  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  in  clear 
weather,  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  S.  S.  VV.  round  westerly  to  N.  N.  E. 
The  character  and  order  of  the  illuminating  apparatus,  and  the  form,  color,  and 
height  of  the  ligkt-tower  are  not  stated.  The  lighthouse  stands  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  cape,  in  lat.  40°  IT  north ;  long.  8°  56'  west  from  Greenwich. 
§hservation%. — Mariners  coming  from  the  north  should  not  steer  to  the  south- 
ward of  S.  S.  W.,  until  they  round  the  cape,  if  bound  to  Figueira.  The  coast 
between  Cape  Mondego  and  Aveiro  is  more  dangerous  than  it  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be ;  at  some  distance  Irom  the  sandy  beach,  banks  oi  sand  form  at  in- 
servals,  caused  by  the  influence  of  the  winds  or  the  currents,  and  disperse  and 
form  again  at  other  points  along  the  coast,  on  which  vessels  in  fine  weather  have 
grounded.  There  is  good  anchorage  for  vessels  on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Mon- 
desTO,  with  the  wind  from  north  to  east,  opposite  to  the  fishing  town  of  Buarcos. 
All  bearings  are  magnetic.  Var.  22°  15'  in  January,  1857.  By  command  of 
their  Lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hydrographer. 
Htdbooraphic  Offick,  Admiralty,  Londox,  ) 
1st  July,  1857.  f 

This  notice  affects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts : — North  Atlantic.  Nos. 
2,059,  2,060  ;  Coast  of  Portugal,  No.  87  ;  Northwest  Coast  of  Spain,  &c., 
Lighthouse  List,  No.  196a. 

FIXED  LIGHT,  WITH  FLASHES,  05  GAPE  OROPESA. 

MEDITERRANEAN — COAST    OF    SPAIN. 

The  Minister  of  Marine  at  Spain  has  given  notice,  that  on  and  after  the  Ist 
day  of  April,  1857,  a  light  would  be  exhibited  from  a  light-tower  recently  built 
on  Cape  Oropesa,  in  the  Province  of  Castellon,  Valencia.  The  light  is  a  fixed 
white  light,  varied  by  a  flash  once  every  three  minutes.  The  illuminating  appa- 
ratus is  catadioptric  of  the  third  order.  The  light  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of 
75  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  shoald  be  visible  from  the  deck  of 
a  ship,  in  ordinary  weather,  a  distance  oF  13  nautical  miles.  The  light-tower 
stands  in  lat.  40°  6'  36"  N. ;  long.  0°  9'  7"  east  of  Greenwich.  Its  form,  height, 
and  color  are  not  stated.  All  bearings  are  magnetic.  Var.  18°  45'  in  January, 
1857.     By  commmand  of  their  Lordships, 

JOHN  WASHINGTON,  Hydrographer. 
HTDRoe&iPRio  OrFiov,  Admikaltt,  Loudon,    ) 
ioth  May,  1857.  J 

This  notice  ufTects  the  following  Admiralty  Charts  : — Mediterranean  General, 
No.  2.158,  and  Alicante  to  Palamos,  No.  1,187  ;  also,  Mediterranean  Lights  List, 
1867,  No.  18. 
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USEFUL  NAUTICAL  INVENTION. 

T'lo  rrcent  invention  of  a  life-preserving  state  room  door,  for  steamboats,  ia 
attracting  considerable  attention  among  those  interested.  The  construction  or 
arrangement  of  this  door  is  in  this  wise  : — A  sheet  of  india  rubber  is  stretched 
upon  each  panel  of  the  state  room  doors,  and  fastened  at  the  edges.  lu  ihe 
center  of  each  sheet  is  a  mouth-piece,  similar  to  those  by  which  ordinary  life- 
preservers  are  inflated,  and  the  doors  thrown  overboard.  Around  the  edges  of  the 
doors  are  rope  loops,  to  which  j|be  needy  person  may  cling,  and  thus  be  sustained. 
Each  door  is  said  to  be  capable  of  holding  four  or  five  persons  with  ease,  under 
the  circumstances,  when  they  would  be  brought  into  use.  The  Adriatic  of  the 
Collins  line  is  to  be  fitted  up  with  these  lifo-preserving  doors. 
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ENGLISH  MARINE  INSURANCE. 

In  England  there  are  three  di  "^erent  ways  in  which  marine  risks  are  taken. 
The  first  is  with  indemnifiers  at  Lloyd's ;  the  second  with  the  chartered  officers, 
and  the  third  with  clubs.  Each  of  these  has  its  own  way  of  settling  losses — and 
the  public  favor  is  extended  to  them  all  in  pretty  much  the  same  proportion. 

Lloyd's,  a  name  familiar  the  world  over,  is  the  name  of  an  association  of  private 
individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  and  insuring  ships,  freights,  and  ca^ 
goes.  The  association  assumes  no  collective  risk  in  insurance  matters,  as  in  the 
case  of  companies,  but  each  meml)er  takes  his  own  risks  and  is  alone  responsible 
for  them.  The  way  in  which  business  is  done  at  Lloyd's,  is  this  : — A  merchant 
draws  out  a  policy  of  insurance — states  the  risk  precisely — and  either  hands  it 
round  himself  among  the  Lloyd's  underwriters,  or  employs  a  broker  who  does  it 
for  him.  The  underwriter  takes  the  policy  if  he  likes  the  risk,  and  indorses  his 
name  across  it  for  a  certain  sum.  In  this  way  the  whole  amount  is  taken  ;  and 
then  the  property  is  said  to  be  in-^ured.  When  the  loss  occurs,  the  protest  of  the 
loss  is  shown  to  the  underwriters,  with  the  policy  and  the  bill  of  lading,  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  payment ;  a  month's  credit  usually  being  allowed  to 
underwriters,  and  from  one  to  three  month's  further  credit  to  the  broker  to  col- 
lect from  them.  The  security  of  insurance  at  Lloyd's  consi>its  in  this,  therefore, 
that  the  risk  is  taken  by  a  large  body,  all  of  whom  cannot  possibly  default.  The 
risk  of  individual  underwriter  varies  from  $2.")0  to  §1,000,  rarel)  exceeding  the 
larger  sum. 

The  London  chartered  offices  are  seven  in  number  : — The  Royal  Exchange, 
the  London,  the  Alliance,  the  Indemnity  Mutual,  the  Marine,  the  General 
Maratime,  and  the  Neptune.  The  proprietary  of  these  offices  include  the  heaviest 
city  merchants,  and  the  liability  of  every  stock-holder  extends  to  his  fortune.  In 
every  sense  of  the  word,  therefore,  these  are  secure  for  every  penny  that  they 
subscribe  upon  a  policy,  and  their  settlements  have  always  been  characterized  by 
promptness  and  liberality.  They  are  particular  in  their  risks,  and  never  write 
heavy  on  a  single  bottom. 

The  operations  of  the  clubs  are  confined  to  the  more  immediate  neighborhood 
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in  which  they  have  been  organized,  and  we  name  them  with  the  view  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  our  shipowners  to  a  very  popular  lorm  of  marine  insurance  at 
the  other  side.  The  shipping  interests  of  one  or  more  ports  organize  themselves 
into  an  association,  and  on  the  principle  of  mutual  insurance,  insure  their  own 
ships  and  freight.  A  valuation  of  the  whole  ships  is  made ;  a  manager  of  the 
association  is  appointed,  and  by  special  power  of  attorney  issues  policies  lor  each 
separate  ship,  charging  a  nominal  premium  to  begin  with.  When  a  loss  occurs, 
an  inquiry  is  instituted,  and  an  assessment  made  on  all  the  vessels  of  the  associa- 
tion, on  the  principles  of  indemnity  which  govern  the  body.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  any  excess  of  funds  in  hand  is  returned,  and  every  season  the  association 
starts  upon  a  new  footing. 

LIFE  INSURAIVCE. 

[FEOM  KKID'8  OIECrLAS  OIV  LVB  IKSUSANGB.] 

The  man  of  twentv-five  years  of  age,  young,  strong,  full  of  hope,  and  health, 
and  vigor,  thinks,  perhaps,  that  he  need  not  concern  himself  about  life  assurance 
at  present,  as  he  has  a  long  lease  of  lite  before  him.  Let  us  see  if  this  is  a  sound 
view  which  he  takes  of  his  own  position.  According  to  the  now  well-known  laws 
of  the  value  of  life  at  different  ages,  he  may  expect  to  live  about  thirty-seven 
years.  Now,  how  many  chances  are  there  against  his  continuing  regularly  to  set 
aside  the  annual  sum  he  designs  as  a  provision  for  his  family  in  the  event  of  his 
decease,  when  he  is  not  impelled  by  the  fear  of  lo^  in  failing  in  his  engagement 
with  another  party,  by  the  formality  of  the  contract  between  them,  by  the  pe- 
riodical demand  of  the  company?  If  he  hoards  his  savings,  they  will  amount  to 
little  compared  with  what  an  insurance  company  would  give,  and  are  liable  to  be 
continually  encroached  upon  for  trifling  objects.  His  grand  aim  is  to  improve 
these  savings  as  much  as  he  can,  with  perfect  security.  Is  ho  likely  to  be  able  to 
invest  them  from  time  to  time  so  readily,  or  so  securely,  as  a  company  which  re- 
ceives them  from  him  in  small  annual,  or  even  quarterly  payments,  and,  without 
trouble  to  him,  invest  them  safely  and  profitably?  And  what  bright  prospect, 
what  fair  chance  of  health,  long  life,  or  good  fortune,  can  he  set  against  the  moral 
certainty  he  acquires  that  those  for  whom  he  is  anxious  to  provide,  are  assured 
beyond  all  accidents  or  risks  of  the  sum  he  is  desirous  to  secure  for  them,  even 
should  he  die  the  next  day  after  having  paid  only  the  first  annual  premium  ? 
How  many  chances  are  there  against  his  attaining  the  expectation  due  to  his  age ! 
Of  every  hundred  persons  of  the  same  age,  ten  will  be  cutoff  in  ten  years.  What 
assurance  has  he  that  he  will  not  be  one  of  the  ten  ?  In  the  next  ten  years  eleven 
more  will  have  gone  to  their  graves ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-seven  years,  of 
the  hundred  who,  thirty  seven  years  previously,  were  living  men  of  twenty-five, 
only  fifty-six — little  more  than  half — will  remain.  Who  then,  that  would  leave 
any  one  for  whom  he  has  a  regard,  in  difficulties  were  he  cut  off,  will  be  so  rash 
as  to  delay  insuring  because  he  has  a  chance  for  a  long  life  ?  But  this  is  not  all. 
If  he  delays,  he  may  be  attacked  with  disease.  He  will,  most  likely,  have  about 
nine  weeks'  sickness  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  the  effects  of  which  on  his 
constitution  may  raise  considerably  the  premium  for  insuring  his  life.  Between 
thirty-five  and  forty-five,  he  is  liable  to  about  twelve  weeks'  illness ;  fifteen  between 
forty-five  and  fifty-five.  Lastly,  should  he  have  the  singular  good  fortune  to  have  all 
these  chances  turning  in  his  favor — to  attain  a  long  life — to  acquire  independence — 
to  have  preserved  good  health,  so  that  delay  would  not  have  increased  his  premium, 
he  cannot  be  so  selfish  as  to  complain,  when  he  receives  a  return  but  little  short  of 
what  he  has  advanced  (with  its  compound  interest) — to  giudge  that  little  differ- 
ence which  has  gone  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  others  who  have  been  less  fortu- 
nate, while  he  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  payments  returned  to  him.  and  has 
enjoyed  so  long  the  security  he  sought  for  his  family,  or  his  old  age. 
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FIRE  msUBANCE. 

The  following  case  was  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1S52. 

By  this  decision  it  seems  that  an  error  in  the  discription  of  what  portion  of  the 

building  occupied  by  the  assured  does  not  vitiate  the  policy,  unless  the  premium 

is  reduced  thereby  : — 

It  was  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurance.  The  facts  were,  that  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Baird,  the  well-known  book  publisher,  deposited  with  Mr.  J.  F.  Ducomb,  a 
a  bookbinder,  works  of  various  kinds  to  be  bound.  To  indemnify  himself  agrainst 
loss  by  fire,  he  insured  the  property  so  deposited  in  April  of  last  year,  iu  the 
Philadelphia  Insurance  Company,  for  the  sum  of  $2,000,  "  on  books  bound  and 
unbound,  and  in  sheets,  folded  and  m  process  of  binding,  contained  iu  the 
bindery  of  J.  F.  Ducomb,  iu  the  third  and  fourth  stories  of  Harts's  Brick  Build- 
ing, N.  E.  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets."  The  amount  and  value  of  the 
goods,  33,700,  and  the  fact  of  their  total  destruction,  were  proved  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Ducomb  and  Mr.  A.  Hart.  The  Company  rested  their  defense  on  the  ground  of 
a  mistake  in  the  description  of  the  stories  stated  in  describing  the  bindery,  being 
the  third  and  fourth,  while  in  fact  it  was  in  the  fourth  and  fifth.  It  was  proved 
by  Mr.  S  C.  Morton,  President  of  the  American  Fire  Insurance  Company,  und 
Mr.  Beaton  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Company,  (both  of 
which  companies  paid  risks  on  Ducomb's  bindery.)  that  the  mistake  did  not  in- 
crease the  risk  or  the  amount  of  premium  on  the  sum  insured,  their  own  insurance 
being  at  the  same  rate  of  premium.  His  honor,  after  argument,  ruled  that  if  the 
risk  was  not  increased  by  the  actual  position  of  the  bindery,  so  that  a  higher  rate 
of  premium  would  have  been  charged,  the  plaiutifif  could  recover.  The  jury  fouDd 
for  the  plaintiff  for  the  whole  amount  claimed,  $2,065. 

A  5EW  FIRE  LADDER. 

Van  Ammige  has  invented  a  ladder  to  be  used  at  fires,  of  great  utility.  The 
Cincinnati  Gazelle  makes  the  following  notice  of  its  performance  : — 

It  is  made  on  the  extension  principle,  occupying  but  a  small  space,  but  can  be 
extended  to  the  length  of  seventy-five  leet.  It  was  driven  to  the  south-east  comer 
of  Sixth  and  Walnut,  placed  in  position,  and  by  simply  turning  a  crank,  it  shot 
out  one  reach  after  another,  and  in  a  minute  or  two,  its  books  were  hitched  over 
the  top  ot  the  five-story  building  there  located,  and  persons  were  passing  up  and 
down  the  whole  distance.  To  the  upper  end  of  the  ladder  a  pulley  is  attached, 
over  which  a  rope  with  a  basket  at  one  end.  which  easily  is  raised  to  any  window 
underneath  the  ladder,  and  persons  taken  from  or  put  into  the  building.  After  a 
ihort  time  the  ladder  was  drawn  in,  the  carriage  driven  to  Bacon's  Mercantile 
College,  northwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Walnut,  and  immediately  the  ladder  wi« 
raised  to  the  top  of  that  building,  and  all  its  advantages  exhibited. 

Its  advantages  are  : — that  it  is  light ;  easily  drawn  by  one  horse  ;  is  readily  ex- 
tended, is  longer  than  any  larder  in  the  city  ;  and  is  adapted  for  easily  removing 
persons  from  burning  buildings,  after  cscppe  by  stair  and  door  is  removed. 

MARINE  LOSSES  FOR  THE  TEAR  1857. 

The  marine  losses  for  September  show  an  aggregate  of  39  yessels.  The  total 
value  was  $3,172,100.  This  is  the  value  of  the  property  totally  lost,  exclusive 
of  damages  to  vessels  not  amounting  to  a  total  loss,  and  of  partial  losses  of 
cargo — and  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  given  below,  has  beeo  (with 
one  exception)  the  roost  disastrous  month  for  underwriters  of  any,  so  far,  this 
year,  occasioned  by  the  foundering  of  the  Central  America,  whose  value,  with 
that  of  the  specie  on  freight  and  in  the  hands  of  passengers,  we  have  given  at 
$2,600,000,  being  rather  under  than  over  the  amount  of  property  lost.  The 
vessels  reported  in  this  list  are  chiefly  American,  although  some  foreign  are  in- 
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eluded— when  bound  to  or  from  an  United  States  port,  or  known  to  be  insured 
in  this  country.  A  summary  statement  of  the  losses  for  this  year  shows  that 
that  there  were  in — 


jADoary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Nine  months 


YessoLi. 
126 
68 
63 
53 
83 


Valne. 
$3,662,700 
1,668,600 
1,293.600 
1,646,700 
1,261,600 


June 

July 

August  . .  • 
September 


Yesflela.  Yalae. 

26  $81V.600 

18  710,700 

20  648,000 

89  8,172,100 

445  $14,768,800 
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LETTERS  FOR  THE  FRENCH  MAIL 

It  is  reported  that  large  numbers  of  letters,  addressed  to  France  and  countries 
beyond,  and  intended  for  transmission  in  the  French  mail,  are  received  at  New 
York  from  the  interior  ofiBces,  insvjjiicienily  paid  by  stamps,  and  are,  in  conse- 
quence, forwarded  by  that  office  to  their  destinations,  charged  with  postage  as 
wholly  unpaid. 

The  attention  of  postmasters  generally,  and  particularly  those  at  the  large 
cities  of  the  interior  and  West,  where  most  of  such  letters  are  mailed,  is  especially 
called  to  the  importance  of  collecting  the  proper  amount  of  postage  on  letters  to 
be  forwarded  from  this  country  by  the  French  mail,  as,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
postal  treaty  with  France,  all  letters  insufficiently  prepaid  arc  treated  as  wholly 
unpaid,  no  account  being  taken  of  partial  payments  of  postage. 

Postmasters  should  be  particular  to  rate  letters  for  the  French  mail  by  the 
quarter  oance  scale,  charging  a  single  rate  for  each  quarter  ounce,  or  fractional 
part  of  a  quarter  ounce.  As  this  rule  is  applicable  only  to  letters  dispatched  in 
the  French  mail,  great  caution  is  necessary  to  prevent  mistakes  and  collect  the 
proper  postage. 

OF  LOST  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

T.  S.  Black,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  in  relation  to  stamps  and  stamped  envelops  not  re- 
turned or  used,  has-  made  the  following  decision  : — 

A  close  consideration  of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  practice  of  the  department, 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  analogous  questions,  (3  How.,  67Q,  and 
11  How.,  154,)  and  the  general  principles  of  law  applicable  to  the  subject,  has 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following  rules  ought  to  be  considered  as 
lettle^  and  clear : — 

1.  A  postmaster  should  have  credit  for  stamps  which  he  is  charged  with  when 
he  can  show  that  they  were  destroyed  without  auy  fault  of  his  own  before  he  sold 
or  used  them.  Letter  stamps  cost  the  government  so  little  to  get  them  made  that 
it  can  hardly  be  counted.  Their  value  consists  in  the  fact  that  each  of  them  re- 
presents three  cents  in  the  payment  of  postage.  Their  destruction,  therefore,  is 
no  appreciable  loss  to  the  government,  and  no  gain  at  all  to  anybody  else.  An 
officer  ought  not  to  suffer  for  an  unavoidable  accident  which  does  no  harm. 

2.  But  if  the  stamps  should  be  stolen  or  lost,  and  get  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  may  use  them,  and  thus  deprive  the  government  of  so  much  revenue,  the 
postmaster  should  be  held  for  them.  One  who  has  the  custody  of  public  money 
or  property,  aod  is  paid  for  taking  care  of  it,  cannot  get  rid  of  his  responsibility 
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by  showing  a  theft  or  an  accidental  loss.    He  is  an  insurer  of  its  safety  against 
all  perils  of  that  kind. 

3.  If  he  destroys  them  by  his  own  wanton  act,  or  negligently  sufifers  them  to 
be  destroyed,  he  is  answerable  on  the  princible  that  no  man  shall  be  allowed  to 
have  any  advantage  from  his  own  violation  of  duty. 

4.  When  stamps  are  sent  to  a  postmaster  by  mail  they  are  charged  against 
him  at  the  time  they  are  sent,  and  the  presumption  is  that  he  received  them.  If 
he  demands  a  credit  on  the  ground  that  he  never  got  them,  he  should  be  required 
to  repel  the  pre^sumption  by  his  own  oath  at  least,  and  by  all  the  other  proof 
which,  in  the  particular  case,  he  can  produce.  But  if  the  Postmaster-General  is 
satisfied  that  they  never  reached  him,  he  ought  to  have  the  credit  His  legal 
responsibility  for  the  stumps  does  not  actually  begin  until  he  has  them  in  his 
hands. 

5.  If  he  asserts  that  he  returned  stamps  to  the  department  which  never  came 
there,  and  proves  that  he  mailed  them,  he  entitles  himself  to  a  credit ;  for  io  send- 
ing them  he  does  his  duty,  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  them  is  not  his  fault.  Bat 
he  should  be  held  to  strict  proof  of  this  by  something  stronger  than  his  own  oath. 
He  can  easily  get  a  witness  to  the  act  of  mailing  them. 

THE  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH. 

The  Telegraph  Map  recently  published,  shows  the  connections  and  the  nearest 
point  to  the  desired  location  to  be  telegraphed  to.  There  are  over  1,680  sta- 
tions, divided  as  follows  : — 


New  York 

Ohio  ....   ..... 

Pennsylvania.. . . 

lllinoi!} 

Canada  Weet. . . 
Massachusetts  . . 

Indiana 

Canada  Ekist  . . . 

Maine 

Vermont 

Nova  Scotia . . . . 
New  Jersey  . . . . 

Michigan 

Virginia 

New  Hampshire 

Wi!»con!»in 

Mississippi 

Connecticut... . . . 

Kentucky 

New  Brunswick. 
ToUl . . . . 


170 
123 
120 
lOU 
99 
89 
63 
41 
40 
40 
33 
81 
2fi 
26 
24 
24 
24 
22 
22 
19 


Tennessee 

Georgia 

Newf()undland. 

Alabama 

Louisiana. 

Maryland 

Delaware 

Cape  Breton 

N(»rth  Carolina 

Inwa 

Rhode  Island 

Missouri 

South  Carolina 

Prince  Edward's  Island 

District  of  Columbia.   

Mi*ldle  and  Western  Free  States. 

New  England 

Britieh  Provinces 

Slave  States. 


1,08: 

9 

2 
16S 

1,680 

There  is  about  eighty  compani&'s,  including  independent  lines.  The  most  eastern 
point  is  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland ;  the  most  western,  Jefferson,  Missouri ;  the 
mast  southern,  Balize,  La. ;  the  most  northern,  River  du  Loup.  From  Baliee  to 
River  du  Loup  is  over  1,600  miles  in  an  air  line.  The  telegraph  wires  were 
formerly  built  in  New  England  without  reference  to  railroads.  There  are  a  great 
many  railroads  in  operation  that  no  telegraph  wires  run  over. 


RETURN  OF  DEAD  LETTERS  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

It  is  stated  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  writing  from  Washing- 
ton, that  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  has  returned  to  foreign 
countries  the  following  dead  letters,  under  existing  treaty  stipulations : — ^To  the 
General  Post-office  of  England,  19,849  ;  to  Canada,  8,450 ;  to  Bremen,  2,270 ; 
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to  Prussia,  6,181 ;  Franoe,  560 ;  New  Brunswick,  534,  and  Noya  Scotia,  516 — 
total,  38,380.  This  vast  amoant  of  correspoadence  was  received  from  the  "  Old 
World,"  and  mailed  to  the  varioas  points  of  destination,  where  all  the  facilities 
of  delivery  were  extended  on  behalf  of  the  persons  saperscribed — each  letter  in  addi* 
tion  being  duly  advertised.  But  all  having  foiled  to  secure  the  object  of  the 
writers  in  the  far-off  lands,  the  letters  are  returned  to  the  General  Post-office  of 
the  United  States  for  transmission — which  they  no,w  promptly  get 
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THE  PUBUC  WORKS  OF  HEW  YORK :  THEIR  CORRUPTIIG  IIFL9EHCB. 

*Ib  mj  Jadgxnent,  there  U  but  one  tralf  effective  remedf,  whleh  is,  the  sale  of  the  pnbUe 

worlu,  ia  whole  or  in  p&rt*"— J.  T.  Glakx. 

FaEEMAN  Hunt  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Merchanlt^  Magaxitie: — 

Sib  : — Sach  is  the  language  and  the  recommendation  of  that  talented  engineer 
and  sound  thinker,  John  T.  Clark,  late  Chief  Engineer  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature,  Jan.  22,  1855,  (Assembly  Doc  No.  50.) 

Mr.  Clark,  in  the  first  pages  of  this  report,  discussing  the  diversion  of  tonnage 
from  the  canaU  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  and  Central  Railways,  and  gives  suffi- 
eient  reasons  for  the  sale  of  the  public  works,  (page  15,) — in  this  corrupting  in- 
fluence, when  he  observes  "  the  mismanagement  of  the  canals,  is  the  evil  of  the 
system  of  selecting  public  officers  on  account  of  their  merits  as  partisans,  rather 
than  their  fitness  for  their  proper  and  legitimate  duties,  and  the  consequent  mie- 
appropriaton  of  the  pubhc  moneys  to  the  mainteQance  of  the  asoeodancy  of 
party." 

The  expenditure  of  the  public  money  by  political  partisans,  as  formerly  in 
Pennsylvania,  has  become  a  bone  of  contention,  to  which  rivalry  in  our  parfy 
strifes  has  been  obliged  to  bend,  even  to  submit  to  be  taxed  for  an  extravagant 
eolargement — to  make  a  new  canal  out  of  aa  old  one,  instead  of  having  two 
canals,  and  at  a  less  cost 

We  have  been  canal-ridden,  and  literally  humbugged  by  the  Canal  Board,  who, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  $9,000,000  loan  bill,  and  the  law  to  take  off  the  toUa 
on  railways,  parallel  to  our  canals,  permitted  their  Chief  Engineer,  BCr.  Wm. 
McAlpine — (I  will  say  to  carry  that  measure) — to  impose  the  statement  on  the 
public,  to  the  effect,  and  in  almost  as  many  words — "  that  they  would  work  har- 
moniously together — that  the  Erie  Canal  had  nothing  to  fear  for  railways,  that 
it  would  take  six  double  tracks  by  the  side  oi  that  work  to  do  its  business."  1 1 
What  a  Munchausen  tale,  with  which  to  insult  an  intelligent  people. 

The  period  has  arriied  to  discuss  this  extravagant  statement,  and  the  recom- 
meodation  of  Mr.  ClarK,  under  the  late  example  set  us  by  the  State  of  Pennsyl« 
vania,  in  the  sale  of  her  public  works  to  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  that 
State  for  eight  millions  of  dollars,  works  that  had  cost  her  more  than  four  times 
this  sum,  on  the  log-rolling  principle  upon  which  they  were  buUt,  a  principle  we 
acted  on  in  this  State,  in  passing  the  laws  for  the  Black  River  and  Genesee  Val- 
ley Canals,  to  secure  the  carte  blanche  law  for  the  enlargement,  without  sums  and 
without  estimates  for  the  cost  1 1 

The  corrupting  influence  in  the  building  and  the  management  of  the  publlo 
works  of  Pennsylvania  was  such,  the  people  were  determined  to  get  rid  of  them* 
to  reduce  their  interest  account  and  taxes. 

Hear  what  Mr.  Clark  says,  pages  14, 15,  and  16  in  his  report  to  our  own  State 
Legislature,  1855  : — 

**  The  cost  of  repairs  and  the  maintenance  of  our  public  works,  has  been  aa- 
nnally  increjusing,  and  has  now  reached  a  sum  so  enormous,  and  with  a  still  greater 
increase,  that  it  has  become  the  subject  of  the  most  earnest  inquiry  on  the  part  oC 
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every  hoDCst  public  oflBcer  connected  with  their  management,  to  suggest  or  pro- 
vide some  remedy. 

<'No  intelligent  man,  who  has  taken  pains  to  investigate  this  subject,  will 
deny  that  the  canals  can  be  maintained  in  better  repair,  aiul  with  less  embarnu«- 
ment  to  those  who  navigate  them,  for  a  sum  vastly  less  than  that  which  is  now 
paid,  if  the  expenditures  should  be  entrusted  to  judicious,  experienced,  and 
thoroughly  honest  men,  free  from  the  constraint  and  dictation  whidi  all  politi- 
cal parties  have  heretofore  exercised  over  the  expenditure  in  this  branch  of  the 
public  service. 

"  The  ultimate  eflfect  of  this  system  of  management  must  nece^arily  be  to 
render  canal  revenue  insufficient  to  meet  the  constitutional  demands  upon  them, 
whereas,  under  a  prudent,  economical,  and  honest  management  of  our  public 
works,  their  revenue  would  be  found  ample  to  meet  all  the  requirements. 

"  Shall  the  present  system  of  management  be  perpetuated,  when  the  result  is 
inevitable  either  in  the  imposition  of  direct  taxation  upon  the  people,  or  the 
more  odious  and  objectionaole  system  of  taxing  the  property  which  has  in  part 
been  forced  to  such  railroads  by  the  increase  expense  and  delays  of  canal  traas- 
portation,  occasioned,  chiefly,  by  the  enormous  expenditures  and  the  delays  aris- 
ing from  the  causes  stated. 

**  Various  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the  correction  of  the  acknowledged 
errors  of  the  system. 

"  In  my  judgment,  there  is  but  one  truly  effective  remedy,  which  is,  the  sale  of 
the  public  works,  in  whole  or  in  part" 

The  writer  has  long  entertained  the  opinion  and  repeatedly  published  it — "  that 
railways  were  the  better  improvement  of  the  age  " — that  they  were  destined  to 
supersede  canals,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Erie  and  Oswego  Canals.  I 
went  a  step  further  than  Mr.  Clark,  by  stating — "  It  would  be  sound  policy,  oo 
the  part  of  the  State,  to  sell  the  Erie  Canal,  and  to  donate  all  the  latteral  cands 
to  the  counties  through  which  they  passed — provided,  they  would  tend  and  keep 
them  in  repair  under  such  guards  and  restrictions  as  would  secure  the  accommoda- 
tion of  trade  and  commerce  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  and  prevent  undae 
charges  for  the  use  of  the  works." 

With  the  exception  of  the  Oswego  Canal,  all  the  canals  in  this  State  are  now 
superseded  by  railways.  The  railroad  from  Oswego  to  Syracuse  has  never  bees 
finished,  in  my  view,  to  the  mills  and  wharves  of  Oswego,  thus  to  accommodate 
and  to  reduce  expense  of  loading  and  unloading  the  cars  by  water  power,  nor  is 
this  road  sufficiently  equipped  (but  no  doubt  soon  will  be)  witli  rolfing  stock  to 
do  a  freighting  business,  being  dependent  and,  in  a  measure,  under  the  control 
of  the  Central  Railroad  Company,  whose  interest  it  is.  not  to  encourage  this  '*  cot 
off"  to  the  long  trafi&c  and  travel  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  which  a  direct  and 
nearly  level  railroad  from  Oswego  to  the  bridge  at  Troy — fwith  half  the  distance 
— being  only  160  miles — and  with  one-fourth  the  grades,  tnc  measure  of  its  ca- 
pacity, and  consequently  cheaper  rates  of  transportation,)  would  draw  to  this 
road,  in  volume  equal  to  the  millions  of  tons,  that,  oy  the  Oswego  and  Erie  Oaotl, 
has  209  miles  of  tolls  and  transportation  to  pay,  and  185  miles  by  the  jmseot 
line  to  Albany  of  distance. 

The  Oswego  and  Troy  routCy  when  perfected  with  a  substantial  double  tnxk 
railway,  the  iron  rails  to  be  at  least  80  pounds  to  the  linear  yard,  and  properly 
equipped  with  rolling  stock,  and,  I  repeat,  with  water  power  to  load  flour,  grais, 
&C.,  from  the  elevators  in  trains  of  cars  of  6  and  600  tons,  such  a  road  will  hate 
the  capacitv  to  transport  above  four  millions  of  tons  per  annum.  In  mj  vieir, 
with  half  this  amount  of  business,  it  can  transport  from  Oswego  to  tide,  at  the 
Troy  bridge,  the  true  terminus  of  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  Raihroad — (until  Al- 
bany gets  a  bridge  which  she  should  have — or  a  tunnel  under  the  ijver  may  be 
{referable) — for  add  at  the  rates  the  State  now  charge  for  tolls  on  merchandise 
and  vegetable  products,  for  the  209  miles  of  canal — and  make  money  for  tht 
owners  of  the  railway.  This  statement,  honestly  believed  by  the  writer,  may, 
and  no  doubt  will,  startle  many.  There  are,  however,  facts,  and  the  ezperieooe 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railroad,  (in  its  business  of  transportmg  ooal 
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one  way  for  many  years,  with  very  limited  retnm  freights  and  passengers,)  that 
has  settled  the  question,  that  the  Readin?  Railroad  is  a  cheaper  machine  for 
transportation,  than  the  enlarged  Schuylkill  Canal  by  its  side  ;  a  canal,  it  is  con- 
tendciJ,  of  better  proportions  than  the  Erie  Canal  will  be  when  enlarged,  and  with 
another  advantage  over  it,  to  wit,  the  whole  of  the  lockage  and  current  on  this 
canal  being  one  way  from  the  mines  to  tide ;  vet  the  Beading  Railroad  Com- 
pany dictated  terms  of  transportation  to  the  Schuylkill  Canal  Company,  after  a 
mir  field  and  competition  by  private  enterprise. 

The  working  of  the  Reading  Railroad  and  the  Schuylkill  Canal  deserves  a 
careful  and  scientific  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  next  Legislature,  when,  if 
they  are  not  prejudiced,  they  will  arrive  at  the  sound  judgment  of  Engineer  Cldrk, 
and  follow  the  example  of  Pennsylvania,  "  to  save  the  State  from  endless  taxa- 
tion," and  the  curse  of  a  political  hobby  to  corrupt  the  people,  by  selling  the 
pablic  works. 

I  may  add  facts  and  figures  from  the  present  Canal  Auditor — the  Hon.  N.  S. 
Benton's  Report  to  the  last  Legislature,  under  date  of  the  9th  Jan.,  (Senate  Doc. 
No.  Ill,  from  page  30  to  45,)  to  show  by  his  confessions  that  the  Erie  Canal 
cannot  sustain  itself  in  a  competition  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  and  Central 
tines  of  railroads,  unless  these  works  and  private  enterprise  are  taxed  by  the  re- 
imposition  of  canal  tolls,  and  this,  too,  even  with  their  high  grades  and  summits, 
as  compared  with  the  direct  and  nearly  level  Oswego  and  Troy  Railroad  route. 
If  this  is  so,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  to  my  railroad  vision — looking  at 
the  future — will  it  not  be  better  for  the  State  to  sell  her  public  works,  if  she  can 
get  $15  to  $20,000,000  for  them,  and  pay  so  much  of  the  State  indebtedness  ? 

To  use  a  common  expression — **  all  the  fools  are  not  dead  " — and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  Central  Railroad  Company — a  mammoth  incorporated  forwarding 
company  of  Bufialo — may  have  sumcient  faith  in  the  statements  of  some  of  our 
State  Engineers  and  Canal  Boards,  to  give  915,000,000  for  the  Erie  Canal,  the 
better  to  compete  with  the  Erie  and  other  railroads  to  the  south  and  north  of  this 
State.  If  we  can  sell  the  Erie  Canal,  we  shall  get  rid  of  a  curse,  managed  by 
political  hacks,  "  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  party,"  to  use  the  language  of 
Mr.  Clark,  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  sale  ;  and  again,  the  want  of  capacity  in  the 
State  to  take  care  of  their  property. 

That  a  direct  and,  I  repeat,  nearly  level  or  decending  railroad  from  Oswego,  by 
river  and  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  to  tide,  with  an  extension  to  Boston  by  the 
Hoosic  Tunnel,  will  finally  be  built^  there  can  be  no  question.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  with  the  arguments  in  its  fovor.  These  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words,  as  follows : — 

All  the  railways  to  the  south  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  the  Alleghany 
*•  back-bone  "  to  cross,  with  an  altitude — or  mother  gravity  to  overcome— of  from 
2,300  to  2,700  feet,  and  with  heavy  CTades  to  efiect  the  same. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  has  a  summit  of  1,780  feet  near  Angelica,  with 
a  distance  of  460  miles  from  Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  tide  at  Jersey  City.  The 
Central  Raifroad  has  a  summit  of  935  feet  near  Batavia,  (although  this  may  be 
corrected — by  Niagara  Falls,  Lockport,  and  the  Ridge  Road,)  with  the  same 
distcmce  into  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  Erie,  but  with  very  objectionable 

frades  to  leave  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  at  Schenectady ;  yet  Mr.  Benton  shows 
y  facts  and  figures  that  the  last  year,  1856,  these  two  roads  carried  1,512,000 
tons,  and  "  abstracted  "  one  million  of  dollars  of  tolls  from  the  Erie  Canal,  which 
he  would  have  the  producer  and  consumer  (mainly  in  our  own  State)  consent  to 
tax  themselves  witn,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  better  improvement  of  the  age, 
and  to  submit  to  the  State  monopoly  for  only  six  months  navigation  by  our 
canals,  when  they  have  determined  to  do  business  every  month  in  the  year  to  the 
city  of  New  York. 

The  distance  from  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  into  the  heart  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  need  not  exceed  300  miles,  and  it  is  but  little  more  to  Boston.  The  sum- 
mit at  Rome  is  only  420  feet  above  tide,  and  about  200  feet  above  Oswego,  and 
with  no  grade  going  east  that  need  exceed  20  feet  to  the  mile ;  consequently,  it 
ia  the  shortest,  best,  and  cheapest  route  for  transportation  of  tonnage  and  travel 
between  the  sea  board  and  the  lakes.    Who  can  dlspnte  it  ? 
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With  the  private  capital  id  vested  in  railways,  can  this  State  expect  to  ajjain 
impose  canal  tolls,  on  this  better  improvement,  to  sustain  an  inferior,  that  can 
only  be  used  six  months  in  the  year,  and  with  the  risk  of  driving  the  supply  of 
provisions  from  the  West,  destined  for  the  sea  board,  to  the  railways  to  the  north 
and  the  south  of  us,  leading  to  other  sea  board  cities  than  New  York  ?  I  think 
not.  The  railway  influence  is  too  powerful,  and  has  already  exhibited  itself  in 
this  State.  It  has  adjoining  States  to  contend  with — sure  to  prevent  any  mono- 
poly, and  a  healthy  competition,  on  better  routes  than  we  have  possession  of  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

There  are  now  continuous  lines  of  railways,  from  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  to  Cleveland,  Toledo.  Detroit,  Chicago,  Milwaukie,  &c.  The  natural 
outlet  and  course  of  trade  for  these  shipping  ports  on  the  lakes  is  by  the  Welland 
Canal,  to  reach  the  admissible  water  power  at  Oswego  ;  then  to  flour  their  wheat, 
or  to  load  it  into  cars  for  transportation  on  the  wharves  in  New  York,  as  ordered 
for  Europe,  by  the  railroad  I  would  propose  to  build. 

In  every  view  of  the  subject,  and  particularly  since  the  admissions  of  the  Canal 
Auditors  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Bufifalo,  "that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
rolling  freight  arriving  at  that  place,  during  even  the  season  of  navigation,  is 
taken  by  the  railways  from  the  Erie  Canal,  and  canal  tolls  must  be  re-imposed  to 
retain  any  of  it,"  there  can  be  no  question,  but  that  sound  State  policy  dictates 
the  sale  of  the  canals  while  it  possibly  may  be  eOected,  and  then  leave  to  private 
enterprise  to  contend  for  the  rich  trade  of  the  West,  thus  to  continue  to  draw 
the  travel  and  traffic  to  the  city  of  New  York,  the  present  commercial  center  on 
the  Atlantic. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  tendency  of  railways,  not  water  course,  is 
now  to  make  cities,  as  examplified  in  the  growth  of  Chicago,  and  as  the  means  of 
supplying  daily  food  to  sustain  the  increasing  population  of  New  York.  But  for 
railways,  New  York  could  not  have  increased  as  rapidly  as  she  has  done. 

J.  B.  B. 

PRICE  OF  RAILROAD  STOCKS  IN  1834  AND  1885. 

The  Railroad  Journal,  of  1857,  publishes  the  following  from  its  colamns  in 
May,  1835.  The  stock  tables  "  now  "  will  show  the  same  stocks,  on  an  average, 
as  much  below  par  as  they  were  above  it  "  then." 

Stocks  Higher  and  Higher. — ^Tbe  bulls  have  it  all  their,  own  way.  The 
bears  suffer  awfully.  On  Friday,  several  descriptions,  which  bad  been  deemed 
too  high,  took  a  fresh  start.  Dry  Dock  up  to  145 — higher,  we  believe,  than  any 
bank  stock  has  sold  at  in  ten  years ;  Mohawk  Railroad  sold  at  130,  an  advance 
of  25  per  cent  in  five  months!  We  give  the  following  to  show  the  most  extra- 
ordinary rise  in  stock  in  five  months : — 

SSth  Nor.,  S5th  April,           SiM, 

Stocks.  1S84.  leSJ.  peroeat 

Mohawk  Railroad 107  180  23 

Paterson  Railroad « 85  115  80 

Saratoga  Railroad 95  115  20 

Harlem  Railroad 64  105  41 

Boston  and  Providence  Railroad 105  126  21 

Utica  Railroad 106  129  2S 

Morris  Railroad 70  200  180 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 72  118  41 

JacksoA  Marine  Company 91  118  22 

DryDockfiank 118  145  27 
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In  the  following  table  we  present  a  statement  of  the  monthly  arrivals  of  sbipSi 
barks,  brigs,  schooners,  and  steamboats,  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  period 
of  four  years,  1853^57,  each  year  commencing  1st  September  and  ending  Slst 
August    This  statement,  derived  from  the  New  Orleans  Price  Currail,  is  coft- 
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HIS  of  the  tables  published  in  vol.  xzxi.,  p.  478,  and  former  volames  of  the 
dUmfs'  Magazine : — 
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>r  convenience  of  comparison,  we  present  the  totals  of  the  last  five  commercial 
I,  in  a  collected  table,  as  follows : — 

Ships.      Barks.      Brigs.     Sch'ers.  St^mab's.     Total.    Bfmb'ta 

-68 782  447  296  696  244  2,864  8,268 

-64 713  836  217  478  204  1,948  8,076 

-65. 731  266  180  426  226  1,817  2,768 

-66 874  376  261  899  284  2,148  2,966 

-67 729  821  231  447  212  1,934  2,746 

RAILWAY  AGHDEilTS  IfV  EfVGLAND  AfVD  AMERICA. 

16  following  interesting  table,  which  refers  to  the  year  1855,  showing  the  com- 
tive  safety  of  railway  traveling  in  England  and  America,  is  given  by  Cap- 
Olarke,  ia  a  report  laid  before  the  Parliament  of  Victoria,  Australia : — 

United  StateiL 


Great  Britain. 

mgera  killed. 1  in  2,786.491 

loyeeB  killed 1  in     742.797 

PS  killed 1  in  1,892,714 

mgers  injured 1  in     284,668 

loyees  iojured 1  in  1,128,427 

ra  iojured 1  in  8,361,828 

IkUfed 1  m    412,«66 

1  injured 1  in     188.406 

d  and  injured 1  in    126,878 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


n  286,179 
n  124,010 
n  46,989 
90,789 
83,608 
79,156 
43,454 
28,078 


lin    17,426 
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LOSS  OF  0CEi5  STEAMSHIPS. 

Taking  a  retrospect,  with  a  view  to  recount  the  varioas  catastrophes  whidi 
have  befallen  ocean  steamships  owned  in,  or  trading  with,  the  United  States,  we 
find  that  the  following  have  been  entirely  lost : — 

Name.                                                 Fate.  Vahie. 

President ^ Never  heard  of |260,000 

Columbia All  hands  saved 800,000 

Humboldt All  hands  saved. 500,000 

City  of  Glasgow Never  heard  of 200,00# 

City  of  Philadelphia All  hands  saved 800.000 

Franklin All  hands  saved. 480.000 

San  Francisco A  few  saved 800,000 

Arctic A  fe  w  sa ved 7  00,000 

Pacific Never  heard  of 680,000 

Tempest Never  heard  of 800,000 

Central  America. A  few  saved 140,000 

Total $4,250,000 
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AMERICAS  CLOTHS  AND  CASSIMERES. 

We  cheerfnlly  give  place  to  the  following  communication  of  our  young  friend 
in  Philadelphia,  and  commend  his  suggestions  to  the  notice  of  the  young  men  of 
America.  The  plan  he  proposes  to  prevent  excessive  importations  is  modi 
better  than  a  high  or  prohibitory  tarifi*.  Our  financial  difficulties  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  foreign  importations,  but  rather  a  vicious  banking  and  credit  system,  to 
Bay  nothing  of  the  extravagance  of  the  American  people : — 

Phujldelphia,  Oct  SS,  1857. 

Fbeeman  Hunt,  Editor  (^the  Merchants*  Magazine: — 

Being  indebted  to  your  valuable  publication  for  its  reliable  information,  and 
feelioff  convinced  of  your  desire  to  enlighten  your  readers  upon  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  I  b^  leave  to  intro- 
duce to  your  consideration  an  idea  which  is  beginning  to  obtain  among  thevovi^ 
men  of  this  city.  In  view  of  the  present  prostration  of  nearly  all  branches  of 
manufactures,  and  believing  that  one  great  cause  has  been  in  over-importatioo, 
and  in  order  to  correct  that  evil,  it  is  suggested  that  the  young  men  of  this  ooaD- 
try  agree  not  to  wear  any  cloth  or  cassimeres  of  foreign  manufacture.  Let  lu 
examine  what  would  be  the  result  of  such  agreement.  We  believe  it  would  be  a 
fiair  estimate  to  state  that  one-twelfth  of  our  population  are  young  men ;  that  the 
population  is  now  twentv  -four  millions ;  this  would  give  two  millions ;  each  person 
requires  four  yards  cloth  and  four  yards  cassimere  yearly,  making  eight  million 
yards  cloth,  which  we  will  put  at  the  low  price  of  three  doHars  per  yard ;  this 
gives  us  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars ;  eignt  million  vards  cassimere,  s&J  at  one 
dollar  and  a  half  per  yard,  equal  to  twelve  millions  of  aollars ;  together  thirty-siz 
millions.  This  astounding  sum  could  be  retained  in  the  country  for  our  benefit, 
and  it  would  enable  (at  least)  this  branch  of  manufactures  to  develop  itself  to 
thoroughly,  that  in  a  short  time  the  same  quality  and  beauty  of  finish  which  is 
BOW  considered  desirable  in  the  foreign  article  would  be  obtained  by  us.  In  order 
to  effect  this  end  we  must  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  manufactures ;  we  cannot  de> 
pend  upon  the  tariff'  for  the  development  of  the  industry  of  this  country ;  we  can 
render  the  tariff  inoperative  by  unity  of  action,  bv  a  determination  to  sustain 
ourselves.  I  believe,  sir,  were  you  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the  abote 
f^ystem,  (I  would  call  it  the  American  system,)  and  make  an  appeal  to  the 
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coantry  through  your  journal   to   the  patriotism   of  the  young  men,  that  it 
would  be  responded  to  wherever  an  American  heart  beats. 

I  have  already  trespassed  too  much  upon  your  time — I  will  only  add  that  I 
am  not  a  manufacturer,  nor  am  I  connected  m  any  manner  with  manufacturers ; 
further,  I  have  spoken  only  of  this  one  class  of  manufactures,  because  every 
young  man  is  more  or  less  interested  in  wearing  apparel,  and  I  mention  young 
men  because  I  believe  they  can  be  appealed  to  m  this  emergency  with  suc- 
cess, and  because,  in  conclusion,  I  am  a  young  man. 

Hespectfully  your  obcKlient  servant, 

J.  W.  BAYABD. 

IMPORTANT  INQUIRY  ABOUT  IRON. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  issued  to  the  iron  manufacturers  of  the  conn- 
try  the  following  important  circular,  from  which  a  body  of  information  is  likely 
to  be  derived  of  incalculable  value  to  the  country.  It  is  generally  believed,  and 
upon  no  mean  authority,  that  the  United  States  produces  iron  in  some  localities 
which  oxydizes  less  rapidly  than  the  iron  of  any  other  country.  If  so,  the  fact  is 
likely  to  be  brought  out  by  the  investigation  which  Mr.  Cobb  is  about  to  insti- 
tute, and  in  a  few  years  we  may  be,  what  England  now  is,  the  largest  exporters 
of  iron  in  the  world  : — 

Tbiuitbt  DBPABnoEHT,  Aug.  81,  IflST. 

Sib  : — ^This  department  has  been  furnished  with  undoubted  evidence  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  iron  from  different  mines  in  the  United  States 
in  the  degree  and  rapidity  with  which  they  become  oxydized.  Congress,  during 
the  last  session,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,500  to  test  the  different  irons  in  this 
country  in  that  particular.  If  these  experiments  shall  establish  the  important 
fact  that  we  have  irons  entirely  or  nearly  proof  against  the  corrosion  of  oxygen, 
it  will  multiply  the  uses  of  such  iron  to  a  very  considerable  extent  for  purposes 
to  which  it  is  now  applied,  and  give  it  the  preference  over  other  irons  lor  many 
purposes  for  which  iron  is  now  iwed. 

The  very  large  extent  to  which  this  material  is  superseding  the  use  of  wood 
and  stone  in  the  public  buildings,  erecting  at  a  cost  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  under  this  department,  renders  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  know 
what  irons  resist,  for  the  longest  period,  the  action  of  oxygen.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  ^reat  interest  the  iron  masters  have  in  the  result  of  this  experiment  will  be 
considered  a  sufficient  apology  for  requesting  samples  of  their  iron  and  the  ores 
from  which  they  are  made. 

I  have,  therefore,  to  request  that  you  will  forward  to  this  department,  by  mail 
or  express,  two  or  three  small  samples  of  iron  and  a  sample  of  ore  from  each  of 
the  mines  worked  by  you ;  the  samples  of  iron  not  to  exceed  a  Quarter  of  a  pound 
tach,  and  the  ore  not  to  exceed  a  half-pound  in  weight.  I  would  also  request  in- 
formation on  the  following  points,  viz. : — The  extent  of  the  ore  deposit — facili- 
ties of  mining  ore — its  distance  from  furnace,  and  distance  of  furnace  irom  market, 
and  mode  of  transportation  thence — the  fuel  used — relative  cost  of  charcoal,  coke, 
crude,  Mtuminous,  and  anthracite  iron — kind  of  flux  and  its  cost,  &c. — the 
capacity  of  the  establishment,  and  the  amount  of  iron  produced  during  the  last 
year,  an  1  what  it  would  be  capable  of  producing  under  a  ready  sale  and  remn- 
neratinj:  prices — any  peculiarity  of  the  iron  produced — whether  there  are  rolling- 
mills  ill  the  vicjnity,  and  what  descriptions  of  iron  they  roll — to  what  purposes 
most  of  the  products  of  your  furnaces  are  applied,  and  what  description  of  iron 
the  esta'ilishment  mostly  produces — when  did  your  works  first  ^o  into  operation — 
what  bus  been  the  annual  production,  and  what  the  ruling  prices  each  year  since 
your  w  jrks  were  first  started.  Tou  will  please  give  the  State  and  county  in 
which  your  iron  mine  is  situated,  and  the  aistance  your  fuel  is  transported.  As 
it  is  th-;  intention  of  the  department  to  furnish  you  with  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ments, you  will  please  name  the  post-office  through  which  to  address  yon.  If  yon 
know  of  any  one  in  yoor  neighborhood  interested  in  tiie  iron  business  who  does 
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DOt  receive  a  copy  of  this  letter,  if  you  will  forward  his  address  odc  will  be  sent 
to  him.  You  will  realize  the  value  of  the  information  when  you  reflect  upon  the 
growing  importance  of  the  iron  interest  of  the  country — a  fact  attributable,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  introduction  of  iron  as  a  substitute  for  other  materials  in  our 
public  buildings. 

The  policy  of  affording  encouragement  to  this  great  interest,  by  promoting  its 
production,  and  increasing  its  consumption,  has  been  commenced  by  the  goTern- 
ment,  and  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  all  the  information  which  can  be  nad  on 
the  subject,  with  a  view  to  its  further  development. 

This  circular  will  be  addressed  to  persons  not  immediately  connected  with 
iron  establishments,  as  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  not  only  a  willingness  but 
an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  advant  e  the  object  which  the  department 
has  in  view. 

I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  the  information  asked  for  at  the  earliest  practical 
moment 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  TrtasoJj. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  PATEKT  OFFICE. 

From  a  pamphlet  published  at  Washington,  by  D.  J.  Brown,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Patent-oflBce,  we  glean  some  interesting 
particulars  respecting  the  number  and  variety  of  patents  granted  by  the  United 
States  government  prior  to  the  year  1857.  The  number  of  titles  amounts  to 
3,768,  and  on  these  have  been  issued  24,398  patents,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  517  granted  to  foreign  countries,  have  been  applied  for  by  citizens  or  residents 
of  this  country.  New  York  heads  the  list  of  American  States  with  5,864  patents 
Massachusetts  comes  next,  with  3,803,  followed  by  Pennsylvania  with  2,645, 
Connecticut  with  1,822,  and  Ohio  with  1,568.  The  remaining  States  have  re- 
ceived less  than  one  thousand  each.  Maryland  stands  sixth  on  the  list  with  897, 
and  Virginia  eighth  with  779.  The  six  New  England  States  are  among  the  first 
thirteen  on  the  list.  Florida  and  Arkansas  come  last,  the  former  with  eight  and 
the  latter  with  seven  patents.  Out  of  23,891  patents  granted  in  this  country, 
20,396  have  been  issued  to  residents  of  free  States,  and  3,495  to  those  of  slave 
States,  or  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one.  Among  foreign  nations  Great 
Britain  takes  the  lead  with  360  patents,  followed  by  France  with  93.  Canad* 
stands  third  with  14.  Thirty-three  patents  have  been  granted  to  persons  whose 
place  of  residence  is  unknown. 

Of  the  titles  on  which  patents  have  been  granted,  that  of  stoves  seem  to  have 
been  most  in  favor  with  inventors,  as  we  find  that  1,278  patents  have  been  issued 
for  stoves  for  cooking  or  heating,  or  designs  for  the  same.  Plows  come  next, 
of  which,  for  agricultural  purposes,  600  patents  have  been  issued,  besides  six 
snow  plows.  The  agricultural  department,  in  other  respects,  shows  considerable 
inventive  activity,  344  patents  have  been  granted  for  thrashing-machines,  270 
for  churns,  251  for  seed  planters  and  sowers,  and  228  for  grind ing-mills,  149  for 
cultivators,  142  for  corn  shellers,  176  for  grain  and  grass  harvesters,  147  for 
winnowing  machines,  62  for  mowing  machines,  etc.  Some  of  the  other  principal 
titles  are  water  wheels  366,  looms  356,  washing  machines  311,  cotton  spinning 
machines  207,  brick  machines  214,  steam  engines  217,  lamps  206,  grinding 
mills  228,  saw  mills  228,  pumps  289.  For  piano-fortes  117  patents  have  been 
issued,  and  the  same  number  for  plowing  machines,  while  114  new  printing  presses 
baye  been  patented.    In  the  department  of  sewing  machines  not  leas  than  133 
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patents  have  been  issued,  within  eight  or  ten  years.  Twenty-five  patents  have 
been  ppranted  for  electro-chemical  and  magnetic  telegraphs,  and  7  for  type  setting 
and  distribating  machines. 

IRON  MiNUFACTURES  A&'D  IROX  TRADB  OF  CINCINNATI. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  in  its  "  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, for  1857,"  gives  an  account  of  the  iron  business  of  that  city,  from  which 
we  condense  the  following  : — 

The  progress  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  all  its  departments  still  continues 
unabated  ;  and  the  productions  of  this  department  of  our  industry  have  found 
their  way  into  new  markets  during  the  year.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coal,  this 
as  well  ai  all  other  departments  of  manufacturing  business  had  to  be  suspended 
to  an  alarming  extent  during  two  of  the  winter  months:  but  after  navigation 
opened,  all  the  shops  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  iron  trade  is  in 
a  very  healthy  state.  By  an  arrangement  made  between  the  railways,  iron,  in  all 
its  various  forms,  is  transported  hence  to  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  most  ex- 
tensively, without  reshipment.  In  this  way  the  business  with  the  northwest  has 
increased  fifty  per  cent.  An  immense  iron  bridge  for  some  railway  in  northern 
Illinois,  has  been  taken  from  one  of  our  manufactories  to  its  destination  by 
railway.  The  market  for  pig  and  bar  iron  has  been  very  steady  during  the  year. 
In  the  iirst  four  months,  prices  of  Ohio  hot  blast  pig  ruled  at  §34  a  §36  per  ton, 
but  after  navigation  opened,  the  prices  fell  to  830,  and  at  this  rate  the  market 
was  steady  up  to  the  close  of  the  year.  The  prices  of  common  bars  has  been  2| 
cents  with  a  demand  fully  up  to  the  supply  at  all  times.  The  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  bars  was  16  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  Casting  of  all 
kindi!,  particularly  for  machinery,  continue  to  be  made  very  extensively  ;  the  in- 
crease in  this  department  of  the  trade  being  greater  than  any  other.  The  manu- 
facture of  stoves  and  hollow  ware  continues  to  increase  very  rapidly,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  demand.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  during 
the  year,  engaged  in  the  iron  business,  is  shown  by  the  following  : — 

1836.  1857. 

Iron  foundries  and  machine  shop^ 82  87 

Rolling  mills 11  12 

8tov«;i  and  hollow  ware 7  8 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  manufactured  iron  for  twelve  years : — 

Yean.  Pieces.  Bandies.  Tons. 

1862 172,409  36,868  11,329 

1863 222,119  66,481  14,246 

1864 889,886  62,873  18,822 

1866 604,861  63,716  11,978 

1866 866,718  72,039  11,881 

1867 944,688  97,761  16,064 


Tears.  Pieces.  Bandies.  Tons. 

lb4o 2,937        6,647  1,288 

1847 68,906       9,389  5.646 

1848 127,198  17.861  6.916 

1849 48,025       7,081  6,270 

1860 64,076  86,246  6.767 

1861 108,266  44,110  9,776 


The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  pig  iron  for  twelve  years  : — 

1860 tons         17,211    1864 tons  41,807 

1861 16,110    1865 26,618 

1862 22,604    1866 41,016 

1868 80,179    1867 29,848 


1846 tons  18,685 

1847 16,868 

1848 21,146 

1849 16,612 


GAS  MADE  FROM  IVATER. 

All  attempts  to  manufacture  gas  from  water  alone,  had  heretofore  been  a  com- 
plete failure ;  Payne's  gas  turpentine  and  water  gas,  water  and  platina  gas,  and 
many  such  like,  have  all  proved  impracticable,  or  inferior  to  the  coal  and  wood 
gas  now  in  use.  A  French  chemist,  Mr,  Gillard,  has  at  last  discovered  and  put 
into  actual  use  the  gas  made  from  water,  not  in  the  laboratory  or  at  an  exhibi* 
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tion,  but  in  illuminatiDg  a  whole  town  ;  the  ancient  city  of  Narbonne,  France, 
glories  in  a  light,  the  elements  of  which  are  drawn  from  its  antique  and  beauti- 
ful canal,  the  flame  looking  like  the  electrical  light,  dazzling,  but  not  tiresome^  as 
white  as  can  be,  without  vacillation  or  smell ;  all  burners  being  similar  to  so 
many  planets.  

AURIFEROUS   LIMESTONE. 

Contrary  to  the  ordinarily  received  opinion  of  geologists,  gold  was  found,  in 
1851,  to  exist  in  conjunction  with  limestone.  The  deposits  were  located  on  the 
Colorado  desert,  and  so  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  sphere  of  observation  of 
persons  capable  of  judging  of  the  genuineness  of  the  discovery,  that  much  doubt 
rests  on  the  subject.  Within  a  short  time,  however,  it  has  been  established  be- 
yond cavil  that  an  extensive  lead  of  this  description  exists  in  the  heart  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  editors  of  the  San  Francisco  Price  Current  and  Shipping  List  hare 
seen  some  very  rich  specimens,  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Angel's  Camp,  in 
Calaveras  County.  The  rock  is  a  compound  of  lime,  talc,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and 
gold,  and  yields  from  ^2,000  to  $5,000  to  the  ton  I  This  enormously  rich  di^ 
covery  is  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  with  an  unascertained  length.  The  claim 
of  Mr.  Bouton,  whose  specimens  they  examined,  extends  by  the  above-mentioned 
breadth  two  thousand  feet  in  length.  Previous  to  his  bringing  his  specimens  to 
San  Francisco,  Mr.  B.,  as  well  as  others  who  had  examined  them,  supposed  the 
rock  to  be  quartz,  but  their  subjection  to  chemical  tests  proved  the  case  to  be 
otherwise,  and  clearly  established  the  fact-that  gold  can  exist  in  connection  with 
limestone. 

PENCIL   SHARPENERS. 

The  Bangor  Union  says,  Mr.  W.  B.  Foster,  of  that  city,  the  inventor  and 
manufacturer  of  a  little  instrument  for  sharpening  pencils,  has  just  closed  a  con- 
tract for  $100,000  worth  of  the  article.  This  is  a  pretty  large  operation  in  a 
small  line  of  manufacture.  Mr.  Foster  has  hitherto  kept  forty  hands  constantly 
employed,  and  turned  out  fifty  gross  of  the  sharpeners  per  day.  He  will  now  be 
obliged  to  largely  extend  his  operations.  Although  the  article  seems  small  and 
unimportant  at  first  glance,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  which  has  created  an  immense 
demand,  and  the  manufacture  of  which  has  become  a  great  business.  Vast  quan- 
tities are  used  in  this  country,  and  the  demand  for  export  to  Europe  is  increasing 
every  day. 

*  P0USHIN6  PLATE  GLASS. 

The  New  York  Express  notices  a  new  process  for  polishing  glass,  employed 
by  the  United  States  Manufacturing  and  Polishing  Plate  Gla^  Company,  of  that 
city,  which  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  plate  glass  mirrors.  It  is  done  by 
placing  the  plates  between  two  discs  turned  by  steam.  It  takes  two  and  a  half 
hours  to  grind  down  the  plate,  and  one  hour  to  polish  it  The  Express  illustrates 
the  saving  of  the  process  by  stating  that  the  great  mirror  in  the  St,  Nicholas 
bar  cost  $1,200,  or  $16  75  per  square  foot  A  plate  of  similar  dimensions.  New 
York  process,  can  be  made  and  polished  for  40  cents  per  foot,  and  silvered  for  30 
cents — making  the  mirror  cost  the  American  manufacturer,  out  and  out  $56 ! 
If  this  process  proves  good  and  satisfactory,  every  body  can  have  mirrors  in  ft 
ahort  time. 
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AUSTRALUfir  GOLD  YIELD  IN  1856. 

The  yield  of  gold  in  Australia  since  its  first  discovery,  exceeds  California  or 
any  country  ever  before  known.  The  export  of  gold  for  the  year  ending  Jan- 
uary 1, 1857,  was  by  custom-house  report,  $82,000,000— say,  from  Melbourne* 
$62,000,000 ;  other  colonies,  $20,000,000.  As  there  is  an  export  duty  charged 
of  28.  6d.  per  ounce,  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that,  of  the  20,000  persons  who 
left  the  colony  in  1856,  $8,000,000  were  taken  without  paying  duty  ;  adding  to 
this  $8,000,000  additional  for  the  necessary  use  of  an  increasing  population  and 
an  increasing  commerce,  not  less  than  one  hundred  mUlion  dollars  of  gold  must 
have  been  dug  from  the  earth  in  Australia  the  past  year,  and  added  to  the  wealth 
of  the  world,  after  enriching  the  many  hands  through  which  it  passed. 
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SONG  OF  THE  SPADE. 

We  find  the  following  in  a  late  English  Journal.  It  has  affixed  to  it  the  name 
of  J.  B.  Leno : — 

QiTS  me  the  spade  and  the  man  who  can  use  it ; 

A  fig  for  yonr  lord  and  his  soft  silken  hand ; 
Let  the  man  who  has  strength  never  stoop  to  ahnse  it, 

Give  it  back  to  the  giver — the  land,  boys,  the  land. 
There's  no  bank  like  the  earth  to  deposit  yonr  labor — 

The  more  yon  deposit,  the  more  yoa  shall  have ; 
If  there's  more  than  yon  want,  you  can  give  to  your  neighbor, 

And  your  name  shall  be  dear  to  the  true  and  the  brave. 

Give  me  the  spade,  *tis  Old  England's  glory, 

That  fashioned  the  field  from  the  bleak  tMlhren  moor;  ) 

Let  us  speak  of  its  praise  with  ballad  and  storv, 

Tls  brightened  with  labor,  not  tarnished  with  gore. 
It  was  not  the  sword  that  won  our  best  battle. 

Created  our  commerce,  extended  our  trade, 
Gave  food  for  our  wives,  our  children,  and  cattle; 

But  the  queen  of  all  weapons— the  spade,  boys,  the  spade. 

THE  CULTIVATIOBT  OF  C0TT05  15  IffDIA. 

Mr.  John  McCullough,  of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  nine  Mi^issippi  planters 
who,  in  1840,  went  to  India  under  the  auspices  of  the  East  India  Company,  to  in- 
troduce the  culture  of  American  cotton,  published  in  the  Concordia  Intelligencer, 
of  the  5th  September,  1857,  a  very  interesting  letter  on  the  subject  of  that  mission. 
The  agent  who  employed  these  planters  carried  out  with  him  boxes  of  soil  from 
many  Southern  plantations,  so  as  to  select  like  soil  in  India,  on  which  to  grow 
Mississippi  cotton  seed  under  Mississippi  culture,  in  order  that  nothing  might  be 
left  undone  which  could  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  experiment,  which,  never- 
theless, was  a  complete  failure,  and  from  the  causes  we  have  assigned.  We  quote 
from  the  statements  of  Mr.  McCullough,  the  substance  of  his  communication,  as 
follows : — 

We  were  divided  into  three  parties  of  three  persons  eacL  One  party  was  sent 
to  Bengal,  another  to  Madras,  and  the  third,  to  which  I  was  attached,  to  Bombay 
Presidency,  where  we  arrived  on  the  18th  of  September,  same  year. 

The  proper  season  for  planting  a  cotton  crop  having  gone  by,  we  spent  several 
months  between  Bombay,  Snrat,  and  Broach,  and  finally  located  at  the  latter 
place,  the  soil  seemingly  being  best  for  the  experiment.  Broach  is  situated  on 
the  Nerbudda  Biver,  and  in  ike  district  of  Gozzerat,  well  known  in  India  as  the 
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best  cotton-prod  a  cing  district  in  all  that  country.  It  is  gently  nndulatio^,  and 
drains  well  from  its  natural  formation.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  has  the  appearance 
of  being  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton.  Every  acre  that  is  worth  calti- 
vating  has  been  in  cultivation  thousands  of  years,  and  I  can  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  there  is  not  a  native  inhabitant  of  this  district  that  ever  saw 
that,  to  us.  familiar  object,  the  stump  of  a  tree.  Here  is  where  the  Surat  cotton, 
BO  favorably  known  in  the  English  market,  is  produced. 

Having  prepared  with  plows  taken  from  the  United  States,  throe  hundred  acrea 
of  land  in  diff'orent  parcels  near  Broach,  we  had  it  well  planteti  with  cotton  seed, 
also  taken  from  this  country,  by  the  15th  of  the  ensuing  June,  which  is  the  usual 
season  there  when  cotton  is  planted. 

The  monsoon  or  rainy  season  invariably  sets  in  about  the  10th  of  June,  vary- 
ing in  no  instance  more  than  a  few  days.  It  begins  with  light  and  refreshing 
showers  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  days,  gradually  increasincr  in 
violence  until  at  the  end  of  about  three  weeks  it  has  become  almost  one  continoed 
fall  of  ruin.  All  agricultural  operations  are  then  suspended  until  its  termination, 
which  is  about  the  lOth  of  September,  when  it  subsides  as  it  begun,  with  oc- 
casional showers.  With  the  first  rains  our  cotton  sprung  up  and  grew  Tnore 
vigorously  for  a  few  weeks  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  do  in  this  country.  When 
the  monsoon  had  become  well  established  and  the  earth  saturated  with  water,  our 
cotton  crop  had  been  scraped  to  a  stand  and  had  attained  a  hight  of  about  twelve 
inches.  Thus  it  remained  until  the  termination  of  the  rains,  when  it  made  a  feeble 
struggle  for  existence,  but  perished  in  a  few  weeks  without  having  tfUyroughly 
matured  a  single  boll.  A  few  bolls,  however,  partially  opened  during  the  death 
agony,  and  from  the  three  hundred  acres  planted  we  gathered  five  hundred  pounds 
of  seed  cotton.     I  am  not  guessing  the  quantity,  for  it  was  correctly  weighed. 

This  I  candidly  believe  is  as  good  a  yield  as  will  ever  be  had  in  the  favored 
district  of  Guzzerat  from  the  American  plant.  During  our  residence  of  .seventeen 
months  in  India,  we  were  in  regular  correspondence  with  the  parties  sent  to  the 
Presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  and  were  informed  that  their  failure  was  a3 
signal  as  our  own.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  not  so  candid  in  their  commu: 
nications  to  government  as  they  were  to  us. 

I  attribute  the  failure  to  alternate  long  periods  of  wet  and  dry  weather.  From 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  June,  there  is  one  continued  summer  of 
nine  months  without  a  single  cloud  or  gentle  peal  of  thunder  to  relieve  the  mono- 
tony. Your  readers  know  full  well  there  is  no  peculiar  art  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.  They  know  also  that  in  this  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the 
peculiar  seasons  I  have  described  as  existing  in  India,  they  might  experiment  to 
the  end  of  time  with  no  better  success. 

In  our  communication  to  the  government,  we  repeatedly  informed  them  that 
success  was  impossible  unless  they  could  place  us  in  a  latitude  not  subject  to  the 
monsoon.    This  of  course  they  could  not  do  in  India. 

Mr.  Turner  was  never  further  from  the  truth  than  when  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  took  the  ground,  that  the  American  Agents  who  had  been  employed  to 
test  the  experiment  in  India,  "  never  intended  to  accomplish  anything  worth 
while  in  India."  Government  held  out  flattering  inducements  for  us  to  embark 
in  the  enterprise  on  our  private  accounts,  and  had  success  been  within  our  readi« 
I  might  now  have  been  a  Nabob  in  India,  or  perhaps  occupying  the  enviable  po- 
sition of  Mr.  Turner  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  a  very  hombte 
cotton  planter  in  the  low  lands  of  Louisiana. 

AMERICA5  TEA  A  FAILURE. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  says: — "I  am 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  where  the  experiment  was  made  of  raising  tea.  It 
has  proved  a  failure.  The  plant  will  grow  well  enough,  but  wages  are  too  high 
in  this  country.  We  cannot  afford  to  pick,  roll  up,  and  dry  any  sort  of  leavci 
here  for  half  a  dollar  a  pound.  In  China,  where  a  man  is  hired  for  one  dollar  a 
month  and  boards  himself,  it  may  be  done." 
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UNITED  STATES  UND  SALES. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  by  States,  the  number  of  acres  of  public  lands 
sold  for  cash,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1857,  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived therefor.    This  does  not  include  the  locations  by  land  warrants  : — 


Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

Hissouri 

Alabama  .... 
MiasiBaippi  . . . 
Louisiana  . . . . 

Michigan 

Arkanfae 

ToUL.. 


Acres  sold. 
1,902.06 

20,870  44 

165,718.83 

1,814,617.12 

489,945.28 

145.403.74 

81,198.28 

88,888.67 
870,644.86 


Receipts. 
|2,76l  77 
12,568  48 

862.678  48 
1,065.850  60 

189,765  48 
72,059  44 
69,888  77 
81,856  86 

419,777  72 


Florida 

Iowa. 

Wisconsin .... 
Minnesota  Try 
Oreiion  '* 

Wa^hiiigt'n  " 
Kani^a-  « 
Nebr.Mt«ka     " 


Acres  s^ld. 

84,186.89 
622,307.75 
196,960.70 
202,010.92 

17,694.51 
659.04 

17.850.86 

28,590.68 


Receipts.  ^ 
tl5.973  80 
680,766  08 
224,601  77 
258,828  84 

21,998  14 
828  80 

21,688  85 

85.788  21 


4,142,744.47  8,471,494  99 


THE    IRISH    FLAX    CROP. 

Mr.  Donnelly,  our  excellent  Registrar-General,  says  the  Belfast  Mercantile 
Journal  and  Statistical  Register,  has  been  very  expeditious  this  year  in  obtaining 
the  statistics  of  flax  sown  in  Ireland,  as  we  have  now  his  oflicial  return  before  us, 
showing,  in  statute  acres,  tlui  quantity  sown  in  1856  and  1857,  compiled  from  re- 
turns collected  by  the  constabulary.  The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  and 
most  important  figures : — 


rister 

Muni)t<r.. . . 
L*»ins«ter. . . . 
Con naught 


ISM. 

I8§7. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

96.764 

90,986 

8,676 

2,888 

8,027 

1,888 

2,966 

2,442 

Decrease, 
Acres. 

6,818 
692 

1,194 
618 


Total 106,811  98,094  8,217 

Annexed  is  the  extent  of  flax  grown  in  Ireland  in  each  of  the  following  years : 


1860 acres  91,040 

1861 , 140,586 

1862 1 87,008 

1858 1U,679 


1864 acres 

1865 

1856 

1867 


161,408 
97,041 

106.811 
98,094 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  IOWA  I!V  1866. 

From  the  official  publication  of  the  census  of  Iowa  for  1856,  we  compile  the 
following  table,  embracing  all  the  items  reported  relative  to  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry and  productions  of  the  State : — 


Acres  of  improved  land 2,043,958 

Acres  of  unimproved  land. . .  6,615,479 

Acres  of  meadow 140,656 

Tods  of  bay 226.846 

Bushels  of  grass-seed 20,8 1 5 

Acres  of  spring  wheat 846,966 

Bushels  harvested 4,972,639 

Acres  of  winter  wheat 41,114 

Bushels  harvested 496,877 

Acres  of  oats 190,922 

Bushels  harvested 6il27,829 


Acres  of  corn 737,21$ 

Bushels  harvested 31,168,862 

Acres  of  potatoes 18,124 

Bushels  harvested 2,014,888 

Hogs  sold,  number 4< >:<,.'  84 

Hogs  sold,  value |3.1>7,631 

Cattle  sold,  number 125,779 

Cattle  sold,  value $2,928,268 

Butter  mHde,  pounds 6,0V«9,2O8 

Cheese  made,  pounds 732,828 

Pounds  of  wool 617,441 


Value  of  domestic  manufactures,  |488,900;  do.  general  manufactures,  $4,096,961. 
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THE  GRAPE  AND  WINE  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  set  apart  a  portion  of  the 
funds  last  appropriated  by  Congress  for  agricultural  purposes,  for  obtaining 
cuttings  of  all  the  native  wild  grape  vines  of  the  United  States,  to  be  placid  in 
the  hands  of  practical  cultivators,  with  a  view  of  testing  their  adaptation  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  other  sections  of  the  Union,  and  determining  their  valae 
for  table  use  and  for  making  wine.  Major  H.  C.  Williams,  of  Fairfax  county, 
Virginia,  has  been  chosen  to  select  the  cuttings  of  the  vines  of  Arkansas  and 
Texas,  and  of  the  neighboring  Territories,  and  obtain  certain  information 
connected  with  their  growth  and  locality,  which  are  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
out  said  experiment.  Considering  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  wine 
culture  may  be  advantageously  diffused  in  this  country,  it  is  surprising  that  this 
important  measure  has  never  been  attempted  by  our  government  before.  It  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  first  colonists,  who  not  only  formed  vineyards  of  the 
European  grape,  but  made  wine  from  our  native  grape.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  subject  has  been  zealously  pursued  at  various  pt-riods  since,  all  those  dwelling 
on  the  easterly  half  of  the  continent,  who  have  made  trial  of  the  foreign  grape, 
have  never  been  able  to  bring  their  designs  to  perfection,  and,  until  lately,  most 
of  those  who  have  tested  th*.  ir  skill  on  our  native  varieties  have  only  met  with 
partial  success.  At  present,  excellent  wines  are  profitably  made  near  Cincinnati, 
in  Ohio,  and  near  Atalanta,  in  Georgia,  from  our  native  Catawba  grape.  Su- 
perior wines  are  also  made  near  Los  Angeles,  in  California,  from  the  European 
grape,  which  had  been  introduced  here  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  by  the 
Jesuits.  In  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  the  quality  of  these  wines  is  not  but- 
passed  by  any  manufactured  in  the  old  world. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  IRELAND. 

In  1856  there  were  in  Ireland  5,753,681  acres  of  land  under  crop,  against 
5,688,836  acres  in  1855.  In  wheat  there  were  529,363  acres,  against  445,775  in 
1865 ;  oats,  2,036,181  acres,  againts  2,118,858  in  1855  ;  barley,  rye,  &c.,  218,503 
acres,  against  267,931,  in  1855,  showing  a  decrease  on  cereal  crops  in  1866  of 
48,517  acres.  In  green  crops  there  was  an  increase  of  114,435  acres,  especially 
in  potatoes ;  1,104,590  acres  in  1856,  against  982,301  acres  in  1855.  The  total 
quantity  of  live  stock  was  573,266  horses,  3,584,723  cattle,  3,688,143  sheep,  and 
915,933  pigs.  The  value  of  live  stock,  according  to  the  market  rates  in  1856, 
was  $165,443,505.  The  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  all  Ireland  in  1855,  wai 
12,166.552  bushels;  of  oats,  82,130,800  bushels ;  barley,  8,781,048  ;  bere,  415,616 
bushels;  rye,  458,896  bushels;  boans,  415,616  bushels;  peas,  141,224  bushels; 
potatoes,  6,073,598  tons ;  and  flax,  3,748,451  stones,  (each  stone  14  lbs.) 

SPECUUTIONS  OF  LAND  STOCK  COMPANIES. 

Inquiries  having  been  made  of  the  United  States  General  Land-offioe  ss  to 
whether  a  number  of  persons,  forming  themselves  into  a  joint-stock  associatioD, 
can  have  the  benefit  of  the  graduation  act  by  going  out  and  becoming  actual 
settlers  on  public  lands — not  for  their  individual  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
their  common  interest — an  answer  in  the  negative  was  received.  The  graduation 
act  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  actual  settlers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  only, 
not  for  speculators ;  and  the  rights  given  by  it  are  personal  only,  and  becanse  oi 
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actnal  settlement  and  cultivation  already  made  or  contemplated.  No  entry  can, 
tberefore,  be  made  under  said  act  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  person  or  persons 
than  the  party  making  the  same,  to  whom  the  patent  is  issued  in  every  instance* 

THE  CULTIYATION  OF  FUX  Iff  OHIO. 

Mr.  Jonah  Woodward,  of  North  Jackson,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  furnishes 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  an  interesting  description  of  the  cultivation  of 
flax  in  that  State.  He  remarks  that  three  pecks  of  seed  is  sown  to  the  acre, 
which  yields  from  six  to  twelve  bushels  of  flax,  the  price  of  which  per  bushel 
is  $2  25.  From  one  to  two  tons  of  flax-straw  are  obtained  from  each  acre, 
the  price  of  which  per  ton  is  $3  50  to  ^7,  according  to  quality.  This  straw 
is  manufactured  into  tow  for  the  rope-walks  and  paper-mills  of  the  eastern 
cities.  Mr.  W.  had  received  from  a  California  friend  some  California  flax-seed, 
which  he  believes  to  be  superior  to  the  varieties  which  he  has  heretofore  cul- 
tivated, and  which  makes  more  oil  to  the  busheL 
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POPULATIOff  OF  NEW  YORK  CLASSmED  BY  SEXES  AffD  AGES. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  important  statistics  of  the  census  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  the  year  1865  have  been  published  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 
In  the  number  for  October,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvii.,  pp.  511-514,)  we  presented  the 
returns  on  families  and  dwellings ;  dwellings — their  material,  number,  and  value ; 
owners  of  land ;  occupations  of  the  people,  and  their  civil  condition.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  (vol.  xxxvii.,  pp.,  380-385,)  the  complete  returns  on  the  manufac- 
tures in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  the  numbers  for  February  and  March,  1856, 
(vol.  xxxiv.,  pp.  249-250  and  382-384,)  the  statements  of  the  population  of  the 
several  counties,  and  of  th«  cities  and  chief  towns  in  the  State.  In  the  number 
for  September,  1855,  (vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  378,)  an  abstract  of  the  marshals'  returns 
by  wards  on  the  population,  dwellings,  and  families  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

We  now  present  a  table,  compiled  from  the  official  publication  of  the  complete 
census,  which  exhibits  the  number  of  males  and  females  in  the  city  and  State  of 
New  York,  between  diflerent  ages,  as  returned  in  that  year : — 

Citj  of  Kew  York.  .  BUt«  of  New  York. 

AgeA.  Males.  Femalea.  Males.  Fexni^ea. 

Under  1 10,776  11,886  61.440  61,082 

1  and  under  6 82,824  82,648  186,868  186,729 

6    "    10 80,287  80,001  198,742  196,689 

10    «    16 28,100  28,289  189,298  186,262 

16    "    20 27,088  84,796  170,016  188,927 

20    "    26 82,940  46,021  168,114  196,100 

26    **          80 86,178  41,418  168,647  166,680 

80    **    86 82,362  80,667  140,866  184,284 

86    **    40 21,992  19,928  111,489  103,409 

40    "    46 18,016  16,789  98.297  86,960 

46    <*    60 11,018  10,241  72,949  66,468 

60    "    60 13,319  18,878  100,986  96,817 

60    «    70 6,361  7,194  68,826  64,216 

70    *<    80 1,684  2,348  22,462  22,666 

80    "    90 846  607  6,919  6,889 

90    **   100 49  89  702  847 

160  tod  over. ....  10  41  60 
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The  census  shows  a  relatively  greater  number  of  females  in  New  York  than  in 
any  other  county  in  the  State  excepting  Kings,  the  proportion  bieing  48.1  mala 
to  51.9  females.  This  inequality  is  observed  in  other  large  cities,  and  in  London 
the  difference  is  still  greater,  being  4G.8  males  to  53.2  females.  This  dispropor- 
tion of  numbers  in  large  cities  has  its  exceptions ;  Paris,  since  1836,  has  re- 
turned an  excess  of  males,  which  is  explained  in  the  official  report  by  the  larg« 
number  of  young  men  attracted  thither  to  its  seminaries  of  learning,  tlie  crowd 
of  unmarried  artificers  drawn  from  the  departments,  and  even  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  numerous  male  laborers  upon  public  and  private  works. 

To  this  we  add  from  the  introductory  statement  of  the  Superintendant  of  the 
Census,  Franklin  B.  Hougu,  M.  D.,  the  following : — 

"  The  greatest  inequality  of  the  sexes  is  observed  in  cities  and  large  villages. 
In  each  of  the  cities  of  the  State,  excepting  Buffalo,  Oswego,  and  Syracuse,  the 
number  of  females  exceeds  the  males,  in  proportions  varying  from  1  in  14  to  1  in 
86.  the  average  being  1  in  30. 

"  A  reference  to  the  numbers  of  males  and  females,  as  given  by  successive  cen- 
suses of  this  State,  will  show  an  excess  of  the  former,  at  each  period  before  1855, 
when  a  greater  number  were  reported.  The  several  national  censuses  have  nni- 
formly  shown  an  excess  of  males  in  the  whole  population,  in  the  preneral  aggre- 
gate ;  and  in  all  the  States,  excepting  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  the  females  have 
uniformly  outnumbered  the  males.  In  New  Hampshire  since  1790,  in  Nortii 
Carolina  since  1820,  in  Vermont  in  1820,  in  Delaware  in  1840,  and  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  since  1810,  the  same  has  been  observed.  In  general,  the  ex- 
cess of  males  is  greatest  in  newly  settled  States,  where  the  population  is  made  up 
of  emigrants  from  older  States  or  foreign  countries,  among  whom  the  male  sex 
uniformly  predominates* 

"As  the  inducement  for  immigration  ceases,  or  is  diverted  to  other  quarters, 
the  di."5proportion  of  the  sexes  becomes  less,  until  it  assumes  the  condition  now 
observed  in  this  State  and  in  New  England,  and  that  which  exists  in  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe. 

"  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  there  are  born  more  males  than  females,  the 
percentage  of  the  former  in  Europe  being  over  51  in  100.  The  proportion  is 
observed  to  vary  in  ditferent  countries  and  periods. 

''  The  relative  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  also  observed  to  vary  between  differ- 
ent uiiTC's."  [On  this  point  we  present  the  following  paragraph  from  a  paper  read 
by  Dr.  Hough  before  the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  :]  — 

'*  Before  the  age  of  15  we  have  more  males.  Between  15  and  30  we  notice  a 
marked  excess  of  females,  doubtless  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  young  men 
who  seek  employment  or  homes  in  the  West.  Above  the  age  of  30  the  propor- 
tions change  within  moderate  limits,  with  a  general  excess  of  males,  until  the  age 
of  70,  above  which  the  chance  of  life  appears  to  be  greater  with  the  female.  Of 
91  persons  reported  in  1855  as  100  years  of  age  or  upward,  41  were  males  and 
60  females." 

POPDLATIOIV  OF  CITIES  AND  CBIEF  TOWNS  OF  IOWA. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  of  February  and  April,  1857,  (voL  xxxvi.,  pages 
247-248  and  497-499.)  we  published  abstracts  of  the  returns  relative  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  Iowa,  as  obtained  by  the  State  census  of  that  year.  In  this  number, 
in  the  department  of  "  Statistics  of  Aoriciilture,"  we  publish  the  census  re- 


•  Of  the  immigrants  from  foreign  countries  during  36*^  years  proceeding  December  81.  1853^ 
2,71 8,93 i  were  males  and  1,720,205  female^  a  proportion  of  158  to  lOO.^BromweirM  History  of  M- 
mifratMM  into  the  United  States^  p.  175. 
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turns  of  1856,  on  the  agricoltural  industry  of  Iowa.  We  now  present  a  state- 
ment, which  we  have  corapiled  from  the  official  report,  of  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  the  cities  and  chief  towns  in  Iowa ;  to  which  we  have  annexed  the  num- 
ber in  June,  1850,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1854,  according  to  the  State  census.  The  returns  for  1856  present  the  number 
of  males  and  of  females,  and  we  have  added  together  the  respective  sums  to  show 
the  total  population  of  each  place.  The  population  given  for  each  city  includes, 
we  believe,  that  of  the  township  in  which  it  is  situated : — 

18$0. 

Cltiea,  etc.  Total 

Dubuque 3,108 

Davenport 1,848 

Burliogtoo ;  6,801 

Keokuk 2,478 

Iowa  City 1,582 

Muscatine 2,789 

Oakaloosa 626 

Des  Moines  City 602 

Fairfield 909 

Fort  Madiaon 1,609 


1854. 

Total 

Males. 

—  18S6.- 

Females. 

Total. 

6,634 

7,166 

6.667 

12,828 

6,272 

7,092 

6,729 

12,821 

7,806 

6,494 

4,189 

9,688 

4,789 

4,988 

8,947 

8,986 

2,670 

8,688 

2,728 

6,816 

8,694 

8,266 

2,908 

6,178 

1,499 

2,261 

2,017 

4,268 

•  •  •  • 

2,201 

1,629 

8.880 

1,013 

1,444 

1,872 

2,816 

2,010 

1,894 

1,262 

2,646 
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THB  POETRY  OF  TRADE— A  S056  OF  THE  STREET. 

The  following  lines  on  the  times  appeared  in  the  Evening  Post  in  October — a 
memorable  month  in  the  history  of  financial  panics : — 


Bashing  round  the  corners, 
Chasing  erery  fHcnd, 
Plunging  into  bank — 
NothJjiff  there  to  lend'* 
Pitcously  begging 
Of  every  man  yoa  meet 
Bless  me  t  this  is  pleasant, 
"Shinning"'  on  the  street. 

Merchants  very  short, 
Bnnning  neck  and  neck, 
Want  to  keep  agoing- 
Praying  for  a  check ; 
Dabblers  in  stocks, 
Bine  as  blue  can  be, 
Erldently  wishing  ■ 
They  were  "fimcy  free." 

All  oar  splendid  railroads 
€k>t  such  dreadfhl  knocks. 
Twenty  thousand  ''  bulls  *^ 
Couldn't  raise  their  stocks; 
Many  of  the  "  bears," 
In  the  trouble  sharing. 
Now  begin  to  feel 
They've  been  over->fte(u^ing. 

BiskT  speculators, 
TumDlinff  with  the  shock, 
Never  mind  stopping 
More  than  any  clock; 
Still  they  give  big  dinners, 
Smoke  and  drink  and  sup. 
Going  all  the  better 
For  a  winding  up. 

Banking  institutions, 
Gompanies  of  "  trust,** 
With  other  peoples's  money, 
Qo  off  on  a  ^*  bust** 

VOU  XZZYII. — NO.  T. 


Houses  of  long  standing 
Crum1>ling  in  a  night— 
With  so  many  **  smashes,** 
No  wonder  money's  txobt. 

Gentlemen  of  means. 
Having  lots  to  spend. 
Save  a  UtUe  sympathy. 
Nothing  have  to  lend; 
Gentlemen  in  want 
Willing  to  pay  double. 
Find  that  they  can  borrow 
Nothing  now  Dut  trouble. 

Half  our  men  of  business 
Wanting  an  extension. 
While  nearly  all  the  others 
Contemplate  suspension; 
Many  of  them,  though, 
Dont  appear  to  dreaa  it; 
Every  cent  they  owe 
Is  so  much  to  their  credit 

Brokers  are  all  breaking. 
Credit  all  is  cracked. 
Panic  still  increasing— 
Where  will  the  trouble  end. 
While  all  hands  want  to  borrow, 
And  nobody  can  lend  ? 

Banning  round  the  comers, 
Trying  every  source ; 
Ascing  at  the  banks- 
Nothing  there  of  course; 
Money  getting  tighter. 
Misery  complete— 
Bless  me  I  tnis  is  pleasant, 
** Shinning**  down  the  street 
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LITERATURE  AND  COMMERCE. 

TBe  Christian  Register j  in  noticing  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  takes  occision 
to  animadvert  upon  an  article  entitled  *•  Literature  and  Society,'*  by  A.  B.  John- 
son, of  Utica.  Now,  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  only  a  mercantile  man,  bat  the  author 
of  several  able  and  original  works,  and  his  opinions  are  always  well  considered, 
and  in  our  judgment  generally  sound.  We  think  our  cotemporary  of  the  Rfgis- 
ter  has  taken  a  rather  superficial  view  of  the  opinions  so  forcibly  and  clearly 
enunciated  in  the  article  in  question.  We  will,  however,  give  our  readers  the 
benefit  of  the  Register's  idea  of  literary  men  and  mercantile  pursuits : — 

Devoted  to  mercantile  interests  as  this  work  (Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine) 
always  is,  and  dilligent  in  every  provision  to  improve  and  exalt  men  of  bosinees, 
this  number  (August,  1857,)  is  more  than  ordinarily  enthusiastic  about  the  dig- 
nity of  trade.  So  much  so,  that  a  writer  in  it  feels  called  upon  to  depreciate 
literature  in  comparison  with  commercial  pursuits,  as  of  very  inferior  dignity  and 
usefulness.  We  have  no  idea  that  the  men  of  thought  are  necessarily  nobler 
than  the  men  of  action,  but  we  must  think  that  the  influence  of  intellectual  em- 

Eloyment  is  rather  more  elevating  than  the  mere  business  of  buying  and  selling, 
[erchants  may  be  men  of  action  in  more  magnanimous  ways  than  this,  but  their 
distinguishing  occupation,  the  making  money  by  barter,  is  not  more  dignified  or 
heroic  than  the  scholar's  vocation  of  making  books  by  the  action  of  Uie  brain. 
It  is  true  that  '*  authorship  ought  to  be  estimated,  relatively  to  other  human 
efforts,  by  its  comparative  diflBculty."  The  question  is  whether  it  is  easier  to 
write  books  than  to  turn  over  dollars.  We  see  fortunes  sometimes  stumbled  into 
in  trade,  as  it  were  by  mere  luck  or  accident,  without  labor  either  of  body  or 
mind  ;  but  no  author  accidentally  or  unconsciously  produces  a  book.  The  labor 
of  the  brain  is  resolute,  hard  work,  or  it  comes  to  nothing.  Which  wears  out 
the  man  soonest  ?  There  have  been  geniuses  in  merchandise.  Napoleons  in  the 
market  for  energy  and  ability,  but  surely  as  many  men  do  business  by  mechanical 
routine  as  pursue  authoi-ship  by  mechanical  routine.  But  this  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten when  only  writers  are  spoken  of  so  contemptuously  as  merely  dull  plodders, 
distinguishing  themselves  as  rope-dancers  distinguish  themselves,  siihply  becauae 
other  men  will  not  make  similar  efforts  for  so  poor  an  attainment  It  is  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  fact  that  books  which  amuse  or  excite  are  as  easy  of  formation 
as  the  images  of  a  kaleidoscope,  and  made  by  a  like  process — some  new  arrange- 
ment of  old  materials — and  that  philosophical  treatises  on  any  subject  can  be 
procured  by  order  as  regularly  as  a  pair  of  boots. 

The  writer  thinks  literary  men  stand  altogether  too  high  in  America — higher 
than  in  England,  and  cries  shame  upon  us  for  it,  and  that  it  is  high  time  to  eman- 
cipate ourselves  from  such  an  error.  He  compares  them  to  Indians  daubed  with 
ted  paint  and  decked  with  cheap  feathers,  and  deeming  themselves  ornamental ; 
and  to  lion  painters  always  representing  the  man  vanquishing  the  lion,  and  cre- 
ating a  misimpressiou  of  his  strength,  because  lions  do  not  paint,  &c  We  sus- 
pect it  will  be  a  long  time  before  our  scholars  will  be  so  over-influential,  in  the 
press  and  whirl  of  material  competitions,  as  to  need  such  a  taking  down. 

IHGIDENT  OF  THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

One  day  during  the  panic  of  October,  a  firm  in  Boston  gave  a  check  to  one  of 
their  creditors  for  two  thousand  dollars,  which  he  presented  at  the  bank,  where  be 
was  informed  that  it  was  drawn  for  five  hundred  dollars  more  than  stood  to  the 
firm's  credit.  Having  some  little  doubt  of  the  solvency  of  the  firm,  he  dtem  his 
own  check  for  five  hundred  dollars  and  deposited  it  to  the  account  of  the  firm, 
when  he  was  promptly  paid  the  full  amount.  The  firm  stopped  paymeot  the  ame 
day,  and  will  pay  about  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar,  but  the  merchaDt,  by  a  little 
timely  gumption,  obtained  seventy-five  per  cent  of  his  claim. 
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HOARDING  THE  PREaOUS  METALS. 

The  Albany  Journal^  in  view  of  the  withdrawal  of  specie  from  the  banks  da- 
ring the  panic,  has  the  following  cleverly  drawn  hit  for  the  '*  hoarders."  It  re- 
minds us  of  a  story  told  by  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  of  some  eminence,  now  no 
jnore.  He  said  the  Dutch  farmers  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  were  general- 
ly in  the  habit  of  hoarding  their  money.  A  farmer,  who  had  Liid  by  a  large 
sum,  the  earnings  of  years,  had  his  house  broken  into,  and  the  money  stolen. 
When  asked  by  our  friend,  the  lawyer,  how  much  he  lost,  he  said  he  did  not 
know  exactly,  but  that  he  had  about  a  bushel  of  dollars,  half  a  bushel  of  halves 
and  a  peck  of  quarters,  besides  a  considerable  pile  (when  that  bank  was  in  its 
palmy  days)  of  United  States  Bank  bills. 

Now  is  the  time  when  gold  dollars  are  hid  in  old  stockings.  Now  is  the  time 
when  sixpences  are  tucked  awav  in  snub-nosed  teapots.  Now  money  is  laid  by 
in  cupboards — for  mice  to  nibble ;  thrust  into  corners — for  thieves  to  rummage  ; 
carried  in  wallets — for  pickpockets  to  grab  at ;  hid  behind  the  wood-work — for 
the  next  generation  to  nnd ;  and  buried  in  the  ground — to  be  lost  and  forgotten. 
Now  men  rush  frantic  to  draw  cash  out  of  safe  places,  and  put  it  into  unsafe 
ones.  No^  poor  families  lose  five  per  cent  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  savings 
where  they  will  keep  them  awake  of  nights.  Now  larmers  hang  up  deposits  in 
the  shot  pouch  behind  the  door,  housewives  sew  up  gold  pieces  in  their  skirts,  and 
travelers  weigh  themselves  down  with  body  belts  of  coin.  Now  the  unprofitable 
servant,  who  hid  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  is  cannonized  into  a  bright  and  shinning 
scriptural  example,  while  those  who  **  put  their  money  to  the  exchanges,*'  are 
looked  suspiciously  upon,  as  rash  speculators  in  Jewish  fancy  stocks.  Now  ail 
money  is  distrusted  but  such  as  can  be  heard  to  chink.  Now  men  privily  put  all 
their  cash  under  lock  and  key.  and  then  publicly  lament  that  it  has  ceased  to  cir- 
calate.  Now  men  with  well  filled  pockets  lefuse  either  to  pay  their  debts  or  to 
forgive  their  debtors.  Now  the  butcher  must  wait  and  tne  baker  must  go  od- 
paid,  and  the  printer  must  be  put  off  for  the  nineteenth  time.  The  era  of  hoard- 
ing has  come  round  again  with  all  fts  blind,  uureasoning  fears,  and  all  its  aeif-lm- 
posed  curses  of  poverty,  idleness,  distrust,  and  decay. 

AH  IHCfDEIT  OF  TUB  HARD  TfMB8« 

Mr.  GLasebll,  the  editor  of  the  Transcript,  who  escaped  from  mercantile  life 
some  years  since,  relates  the  following  humorous  incident  of  the  times : — 

It  is  difficult  for  many  persons  to  laugh  in  such  times  as  these,  yet  our  risibles 
got  the  advantage  of  us  yesterday.  We  had  stepped  in  the  store  of  a  friend  on 
Washington-street,  who  is  well  known  for  his  urbanity  and  business  sagacity, 
when  a  gentleman  from  the  rural  districts  called  to  make  a  collection.  Without 
any  allusion  being  made  to  the  fact  that  monev  in  the  present  case  was  out  of 
the  question,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  all-prevailing  topic,  the  hanl 
times.  The  gentleman,  remarking  that  he  had  several  collections  to  make,  and 
must  leave  in  the  afternoon'^train,  inquired  of  our  friend  if  he  knew  the  residence 

of  another  party,  on  whom  he  was  to  call.    •'  Certainly  ;  he  lives  at  No. . 

street,"  and,  passing  to  the  front  window,  he  added  hastily,  "  Here  is  an  omnibus 
going  by,  that  passes  his  door — Quick,  or  you  will  los^it!'*  Such  was  the 
promptness  and  urgency  of  this  appeal,  that  the  creditor  from  the  rural  district 
caaght  up  his  hat  and  bundles,  rushed  out  of  the  store  as  for  dear  life,  and,  when 
last  seen,  was  running,  with  coat-tails  streaming  horizontally,  at  a  2.40  speed,  op 
the  middle  of  the  street,  shouting  "  stop  that  omnibus ! "  At  the  distance  of  half 
a  square  the  omuibus  was  doubtless  overtaken.  A  few  friends  returned  to  the 
private  office,  where  they  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh,  and  congratulated  the  proprietor 
on  his  new  mode  of  disposing,  in  these  hard  times,  of  a  troublesome  creditor.  At 
latest  accounts,  the  creditor  had  not  re-appeared. 
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WALL.STREET :   WHAT  IT  IS,  ANV  WHAT  IT  IS  IVOT. 

The  following  paragraph,  which  we  find  in  a  late  number  of  the  Tribuney  gives 
II  rather  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  graphic,  idea  of  Wall-street : — 

No  other  thoroughfare  is  like  it.  Its  features  are  peculiar.  No  'Change 
Alley  is  like  it ;  no  other  Bourse — no  other  Rialto.  Trinity  Church  looks  down 
upon  it,  like  a  supervisor,  but  Trinity  Church  cannot  Christianize  it.  Like  a 
melon  growing  next  to  a  pumpkin,  the  church  may  have  a  savor  of  its  neighbor, 
but  Wall-street  will  never  obtain  any  flavor  from  the  church. 

The  name  of  Downing-street  in  London  is  irrevocably  associated  with  diplomacy ; 
80  is  Wall-street  with  stock-jobbing  ;  but  as  Downing-street  is  not  full  of  foreign 
ministers  with  faces  Palmerstouward,  neither  is  Wall-street  occupied  solely  by  the 
members  of  the  bankers'  board. 

Wall-street  is  not  a  long  street,  though  it  is  felt  a  long  ways.  A  man,  with- 
out corns,  can  walk  the  length  of  it  in  five  minutes.  Another,  if  he  should  keep 
on,  would  find  him  in  the  East  River.  It  is  not  a  wide  street  Bids  have 
been  made  from  curb  to  curb.  Wheels  get  "  locked"  there  daily,  especially  near 
the  head  of  it,  and  a  vast  deal  of  highly  ornamental  profanity  is  done  by  sweet- 
tempered  carmen,  who,  having  wedged  themselves  in,  seem  to  think  that,  "  like 
the  poor  debtor,"  they  can  sipear  themselves  out. 

It  is  not  a  handsome  street,  still  there  is  nothing  wooden  in  it,  except,  perhaps, 
the  heads  of  some  stock-buyers.  White  marble,  brown  freestone,  terrecotta  and 
substantial  granite  bespeak  its  wealth.  Here  is  that  wonderfully  intricate  build- 
ing, the  Merchants'  Exchange,  as  full  of  lawyer,  insurance,  and  other  offices  as 
a  dog  is  of  fleas.  Near  by  is  the  locus  in  quo  of  the  brokers'  board,  where 
many  millions  of  dollars  daily  "  change  hands  and  cross  over,"  whUe  the 
members  cheerfully  (speaking  in  metaphor)  "balance  to  their  partners."  In 
the  rotunda '  of  the  edifice  real-estate  auctioneers  are  crying  assiduously,  yet 
without  shedding  a  tear,  over  sacrifices  of  projjcrty  to  an  almost  fabulous  amount 

On  the  other  side  of  Wall,  at  the  corner  of  Nassau,  and  facing  Broad- 
street,  stands — nay  it  don't  stand,  but  squati — the  Custom-House,  where  there 
has  been  so  much  hard  swearing  over  fraudulent  invoices  and  political  assessments, 
that  the  white  marble  columns  have  turned  as  gray  as  the  old  man's  hair,  or  as 
Chelmsford  granite,  which  they  much  resemble. 

On  cither  side  of  the  street  is  an  illustrious  row  of  banks  and  insurance  offices, 
with  foreign  insurance  agents,  land  agents,  coal  agents,  railroad  agents,  steam- 
ship agents,  and  many  other  sorts  of  agents  (Satan's  too,  perhaps,)  including 
some  lawyers  on  the  second  and  higher  floors.  The  basements  swarm  with 
brokers.  Every  nook  and  cranny  in  all  these  buildings  command  high  rents.  Add 
to  this  picture  mnumerable  groups  of  earnest-talking,  scolding,  chaffing,  jeeticolat- 
ing  men,  dividing  the  rapid  currents  of  merchants,  brokers,  clerks,  foreign  consols, 
financiers,  and  commercial  editors  who  are  continually  passing,  and  you,  who  have 
never  seen  the  notorious  thoroughfare,  will  have  a  tolerably  graphic  idea  of 
Wall-street  

CRAVEN  CHARACTER  OF  MONEYED  AISll. 

llie  Cleveland  Heraldj  in  alluding  to  the  nature  of  the  present  panic,  utters 

very  truthlul  words  in  quite  a  pointed  way,  as  follows : — 

Moneyed  men  are  the  veriest  cravens  on  earth  ;  so  timid,  that  on  the  least 
alarm  they  pull  their  Jieads,  turtle  like,  within  their  shells,  and,  snugly  housed, 
hug  their  glittering  treasure  until  all  fear  is  removed.  The  consequence  is,  that 
a  few  days'  disturbance  of  the  monetary  atmosphere  brings  on  a  perfect  dearth  of 
not  only  the  precious  metals,  but  even  of  paper  money,  their  representative. 
Moneyed  men  never  adopt  the  tactics  of  mutual  support ;  hence,  as  soon  aa  a 
shot  is  fired  into  the  flock,  they  scatter,  each  looking  out  for  himself,  each  dfe- 
trustful  of  the  other,  and  each  recognizing  only  the  great  law  ofselfisbness,  which 
is  to  take  care  of  number  one.  Coura^  has  saved  many  an  army,  even  when 
ammunition  was  low ;  and  many  a  foe  has  been  scattered  by  one  ydl  of  defiance 
when  there  was  not  a  cartridge  left 
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ENERGETIC  BASK  kCHOIS, 

Samuel  A.  Goddard,  Esq.,  communicates  to  the  Courier  djf  Enquirer,  the 
following  interesting,  and  it  may  be  instructive,  examples  of  the  bold  action  of 
the  Bank  of  England  in  connection  with  the  Government,  in  extinguishing  mo- 
netary panics : — 

At  the  period  of  the  great  panic  in  England,  in  1825,  when  about  seventy  banks 
had  failed,  and  when  the  strongest  could  hardly  sustain  themslvcs  from  day  do 
day,  Lord  Liverpool  called  a  Cabinet  Council,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  advise 
the  Bank  of  England  to  increase  its  issues  largely,  the  Government  undertaking 
Ho  indemnify  the  bank,  should  it  find  itself  under  the  necessity  of  suspending 
specie  payments. 

The  bank  commenced  at  once  putting  out  its  thousand  pound  notes  right  and 
left,  (increasing  its  discounts  six  millions  in  a  week,)  and  having  found  a  bale  of 
OTie  pound  not^  which  escaped  the  general  conflagration,  when  the  use  of  the  one 
pound  notes  was  discontinued,  scattered  them  all  over  the  country.  The  panic 
was  at  once  allayed.  The  sight  of  the  one  pound  notes  gave  universal  confi- 
dence, and  the  bank,  which  had  paid  out  to  nearlv  its  last  sovereign,  was  relieved 
from  the  run  upon  it.  Its  specie  increased  rapidly,  and  consequently  suspension 
became  unnecessary. 

Again  in  the  year  1847,  during  the  "  great  panic,"  when  the  bank  was  nearly 
drained  of  specie,  and  when  some  of  the  strongest  of  the  London  banks  could 
Dot  have  sustained  themselves  another  day,  L^rd  John  Russell  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  governor  of  the  bank,  authorizing  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  unlhoul  a 
deposit  of  specie  in  the  issue  department.  This  letter  was  published  in  the 
morning  papers,  and  the  panic  was  at  once  stopped.  The  plague  was  stayed. 
The  bank  did  not  issue  a  single  note  in  consequence  of  the  letter ;  the  bare 
knowledge  that  it  could  do  so,  was  sufficient  for  the  public;  confidence  was 
restored,  money  came  from  its  hiding-places.  These  facts  have  been  well  known, 
bat  are  generally  forgotten. 

THE  YICIS8ITUDES  OF  COMSIERCE. 

The  Evening  Post  relates  the  following  melancholly  incident  of  the  monetary 

crisis  of  1857  : — 

"  A  few  months  since,  the  partner  of  a  commercial  house  in  the  city  of  New 
Tork,  was  taken  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  utterly  deranged,  as  was  said,  by  his  un- 
paralleled prosperity  in  business.  During  the  year  previous,  his  firm  had  cleared 
^1«300,000.  lie  died  in  the  asylum,  and  his  own  estate  was  valued  at  $2,500,000, 
all  invested  in  the  concern  of  which  he  was  a  partner.  The  firm  itself  failed  the 
other  day,  and  is  now  said  to  be  utterly  insolvent.  One  item  of  the  assets  of  the 
deceased's  was  a  thousand  shares  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  stock,  which 
was  selling  at  $140  a  share,  and  which  was  worth,  after  paying  up  the  instal- 
ments, $800,000.  The  same  property  sold  yesterday  at  public  ^e  for  $50,000. 
All  this  occurred  within  eignteen  months — the  prosperity,  the  insanity,  the  de- 
cease, and  the  insolvency." 

THE  MERCHANT  WHO  PAfD  HfS  NOTES. 

The  Evening  Mirror  of  October  16,  closes  some  desultory  remarks  on  the  times 
with  an  anecdote  of  a  young  Wisconsin  merchant,  who,  having  notes  to  pay  in  the 
city  of  Albany,  and  not  being  able  to  purchase  exchange  or  remit  in  current 
funds,  bought  a  drove  of  cattle,  and  arrived  there  with  them  in  good  condition  on 
Wednesday  morning.  He  soon  converted  them  into  money  at  a  handsome  profit , 
as  tlicy  were  the  only  lot  in  market,  and  he  paid  his  notes  "  without  defalcation." 
He  siiid,  he  was  **  bound  to  pay  them  some  how  or  other ;"  and  so  he  did.  This 
is  a  Bpecimen  of  the  right  sort  of  a  merchant,  the  right  sort  of  a  man,  and  the 
kind  of  remittances  which  will  make  everything  *'  right  in  the  quotient." 
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PASSIHG    A    Bi5£.]IOTE. 

The  Buffalo  Express  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  German,  who,  after  it  was  known 
that  the  Holiister  Bank,  in  Buffalo,  had  closed  its  doors,  went  to  one  of  the 
largest  furniture  establishments  and  purchased  articles  amounting  to  %2  75,  and 
proffered  the  bill  in  payment.  The  cleik  refused  it,  and  the  Dutchman  insisted 
that  it  was  all  right,  saying  : — 

"  It  ish  goot ;  te  pank  will  open  ;  deres  lots  of  beeples  dere ;  de  pank  ish  open- 
ing already." 

Still  the  clerk  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  take  the  bill.  The  proprietor,  hearing 
the  discussion,  put  in  his  oar,  and  the  Teuton  went  through  with  his  former  Hugo. 
Knowing  that  the  bills  are  well  secured  against  loss  to  the  holders,  he  finally 
accepted  the  bill,  and  offered  as  change  a  quarter-of-ardollar  in  specie  and  a  $2 
bill  on  the  same  bank.  The  German  was  taken  back  for  a  monoent,  but  finally 
said : — 
. "  Ich  no  take  dat." 

"  But  you  must  take  this,  or  the  one  you  gave  me  is  also  bad,"  said  the  mer- 
chant. 

"  I  don't  know  as  te  pank  ish  so  goot  as  it  yas,"  said  Diedricb. 

"  Well,  you  must  take  this  bill,  or  trade  it  out  in  those  small  chairs,"  pointing 
to  some  juvenile  afikirs  with  round  holes  in, their  seats,  said  the  fumitore^eakr. 

**  Yell,  I  dink  I'll  dake  de  shairs,"  and  he  took  them. 

The  anecdote  demonstrates  the  fact  of  the  dislike  of  no  small  portion  of  man- 
kind to  swallow  their  own  arguments,  and  illustrates  a  mercantile  principle  that 
much  is  good  to  dispose  of  which  it  were  unwise  to  obtain. 

A  CHAIVCE  FOR  FUTURE  FORTUNES. 

When  all  American  securities,  says  the  Bostou  Daily  Advertiser,  were  cast 
down  in  the  London  market,  from  the  unjust  confusion  of  good  with  bad,  arising 
from  the  repudiation  of  some  of  the  States,  George  Feabody  made  the  beginning 
of  that  colossal  fortune  which  he  has  proved  he  knows  so  well  how  to  use.  Ue 
made  no  secret,  indeed,  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  publicly  as  well  as  privately, 
exerted  himself  for  the  maintenance  of  American  credit.  It  was  a  sort  of  poet- 
ical justice,  that  rendered  the  investments  by  which  he  proved  to  the  world  his 
confidence  in  his  assertions,  the  means  of  his  own  exceeding  great  reward,  in  a 
solid  pecuniary  return.  A  similar  reward  awaits  all  those  who  avails  themselves 
of  the  chances  of  the  time,  to  make  purchases  of  valuable  stocks,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  temporary  speculation,  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  of  excitement,  but  the 
purpose  of  permanent  investment,  withdrawing  from  the  fire  some  of  tbe  com- 
bustible material,  and  leaving^in  its  stead  the  solid  money,  which  by  its  mere  pres- 
ence eases  the  tightness  of  the  market,  and  which  cannot  be  made  to  lose  its 
value  by  chicanery.  

HITERBSTIAG  IliCIDElVT  OF  THE  MOHETART  PRESSURE. 

The  following  incident,  showing  the  right  spirit  of  the  employees  in  the  great 
piano-forte    manufacturing  establishment  of  Chickering  &  Sons,   of  Boston, 
towards  their  employers,  is  well  worth  remembering.    The  incident  oceured  on 
Saturday,  October  3, 1857,  a  most  "  blue  "  day  in  Boston.    These  gentlemen  em 
ploy  in  their  establishment  over  three  hundred  persons,  and  consequently  their 
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weekly  pay  roll  is  large.  Owing  to  non-remittances  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
of  funds  due,  this  firm  did  not  pay  their  men,  having  business  paper  maturing 
which  required  all  their  available  money.  The  men  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  tendering  to  Messrs.  Chickering  their  regrets  at  the 
present  financial  6risis,  and  stating  their  willingness  and  ability  to  wait  for  their 
pay  until  a  more  favorable  moment,  also  intimating  in  the  kindest  manner  that 
if  a  loan  of  six  or  eight  thousand  dollars  would  be  useful  at  this  moment,  they 
would  tender  that  sum  as  a  willing  contribution  from  their  savings. 

NINE  DATS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  MERCHANT. 

We  find  the  following  diary  of  a  New  York  merchant  in  the  Evening  Post,  of 
September  8th,  1857,  more  than  a  month  before  the  banks  commenced  suspending 
specie  payments : — 

The  experience  of  our  money  market  for  the  last  fortnight  has  been  severe 
enough  to  burn  in  some  useful  lessons  on  the  memory ;  and  yet,  judging  from  the 
past,  these  will  probably  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  we  are  once  more  out  of  the 
breakers.  It  is  well,  therefore,  while  our  calamities  are  sore  upon  us,  that  we 
fiihould  follow  the  advice  of  Captain  Cuttle,  and  make  notes  of  them.  If  our 
merchants  should  devote  a  single  page  of  the  ledger  to  the  pOv«»ting  up  of  the  errors 
and  burdens  of  which  they  are  now  so  sensible,  they  might  find  it  at  some  future 
day  to  be  the  most  profitable  account  in  the  whole  alphabet. 

"August  18th,  '67.— Refused  discounts  at  bank.  Couldn*t  raise  money  to  pay 
duties,  and  obliged  to  warehouse  a  valuable  importation  of  goods.  Cashier  says 
come  again  next  ofi*ering  day.  2 1st.— Went  and  saw  matters  ten  times  worse. 
Saw  the  President,  who  told  me  I  deserved  to  be  pinched  for  importing  so  heavily, 
and  that  I  needn't  come  there  again  for  six  weeks.  Couldn't  discount  a  dollar. 
Concluded  to  call  on  B.  and  borrow  a  few  thousands.  Found  a  note  on  njy 
desk  from  B.  begging  me  to  lend  him  some  money  or  he  would  break.  Tried  U. 
Same  luck.  22d. — Pitched  out  at  another  bank.  Customers  in,  wanting  to  see 
that  fresh  importation.  Spent  three  hours  trying  to  borrow  enough  to  pay  the 
duties.  No  success.  24th.— Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company  failed.  Tried  to 
sell  paper  in  the  street  at  three  per  cent  a  month.  No  buyers.  Fortunate  re-, 
mittance  from  the  West — know  the  post^mark — Jones  is  a  good  fellow.  Draft 
five  thousand  doUars—^/i  the  Trust  Company!  25th. — Note  on  collaterals 
due  at  the  bank.  Couldn't  get  it  renewed  for  a  dollar.  Made  temporary  loan. 
Stocks  down  20  per  cent.  Best  securities  unsaleable  at  half-price.  26th. — 
Loan  called  ia.  Begin  to  feel  choky  in  the  throat.  No  appetite.  Tried  to  sell  out 
my  importation  of  dry  goods  at  twenty  per  cent  less.  Nobody  any  money  to 
buy.  Went  home  sick.  27th. — Resolved  never  to  put  mvself  in  the  power  of 
the  banks  again.  Miserable  institutions.  Spent  the  whole  day  trying  to  bor- 
row>  and  barely  escaped  protest.  My  own  notes  sunk  in  my  face  at  three  per 
cent  a  month.  Overheard  broker  say,  "  You're  a  gone  man,  if  you  can't  take 
your  own  paper  at  that  price."  Feel  very  much  so,  bat  got  to  keep  a  stiflf  upper 
lip.  28th.— Four  bankers  failed.  Times  worse  than  in  1837.  Feet  sore  with 
running  about  to  raise  money.  Can*t  collect  a  dollar  from  the  country.  Every- 
body out  on  the  same  business — all  borrowers,  no  lenders.  Desk  full  of  bills  re- 
ceivable, perfectly  useless.  Specie  line  of  the  banks  down  to  $9,000,000.  Wish 
I'd  never  seen  a  piece  of  foreign  dry  goods.  Would  have  been  as  easy  as  an 
«Id  shoe  if  I  had  not  imported.  I  had  no  business  to  build  that  new  house  ;  the 
old  one  good  enough.  Ought  to  have  been  content  with  the  moderate  things, 
and  lived  on  half  the  money.  Store  rent  too  high.  Obliged  to  spend  out  too 
much  on  credit  to  pay  expenses.  29th. — Neighbor  failed.  Bank  ftiiled.  Friends 
call  to  ask  if  the  rumor  of  my  failure  was  true.  Air  black  with  foul  reports. 
Half-past  two  P.  M.,  account  overdrawn  and  notes  unpaid."  With  a  page  like 
this  occasionally  to  fall  open  before  him,  as  he  looks  over  his  ledger,  a  man  might 
become  a  more  prudent  dealer,  and  learn  to  give  up  the  ambition  of  display  for 
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the  sake  of  moderate  success,  an  easy  digestion,  and  sound  sleep.  He  might 
learn  also  to  trace  his  misfortune  to  their  real  source,  instead  of  charging  them 
on  banks  ;  for,  happily,  a  man  may  govern  his  own  afifairs  successfully,  in  spite 
of  the  faults  of  their  administration. 

A  COMMERaAL  AHECDOTE. 

The  commercial  editor  of  the  Evening  Post  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  agent  of 
a  county  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  who  lately  visited  New  York  to  negotiate 
bonds,  and  called  on  a  leading  banker,  with  the  expectation  of  having  the 
gold  shoveled  into  his  pocket,  that  he  might  go  home  by  the  next  train. 

"  What  do  you  want  the  money  for  ?"  asked  the  banker. 

"  To  build  a  court-house  and  jail,"  was  the  answer. 

"And  you  have  called  oa  me  for  advice." 

"  Yes,  sir.  Knowing  you  to  be  acquainted  with  the  best  hooses,  I  thought 
you  could  refer  me  to  them  in  a  favorable  manner." 

"  I  will  give  you  my  advice  and  help,  very  willingly." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you." 

"  It  is  this.  Put  your  bonds  in  your  pocket  and  go  home.  When  you  get 
there,  take  your  bonds  out  of  your  pocket,  and  put  them  into  the  fire." 

The  banker's  visitor  opened  his  eyes  and  his  mouth. 

**  Yes,  sir.  Put  them  in  the  fire.  Then  tax  your  people,  and  build  your  court- 
house and  jail.  We-  can't  give  you  money  for  any  such  purposes,  and  you  have 
no  business  to  ask  it.  What  do  we  care  for  a  court-house  and  jail  out  by  the 
Mississippi  River  ?  This  is  the  way  with  you  Western  men !  When  you  want  to 
raise  half  a  million  of  dollars,  you  think  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  bonds ! 
Now  go  back  and  do  as  I  tell  you — burn  your  bonds,  and  tax  your  people.  No- 
body here  cares  a  picayune  whether  you  have  a  court-house  or  not  If  it  should 
do  no  better  than  any  other  courtrhouses,  justice  won't  be  the  gainer  by  it  I 
think  it  quite  likely  you  would  be  better  with  a  jail,  and  I'm  sorry  to  say  I 
can't  help  you  to  build  it" 

COMMON  SENSE  IN  A  MONEY  PANIC. 

The  National  Intelligencer,  io  copying  the  annexed  article  from  the  Cleveland 
Herald,  adds,  that  "  circumstances  familiar  to  almost  every  reader  in  the  country 
give  to  the  subjoined  remarks  peculiar  aptitude  and  force.  When  the  ocean  is  m 
a  tumult,  and  the  storm  pours  out  its  fury,  the  humblest  sailer  in  the  ship  feeb 
that  the  safety  of  his  fellow-voyagers  is  as  much  a  matter  of  pride  and  humanity 
as  his  own.  He  perils  all,  and  works  manfully  'whilst  a  stick  is  left  standing.' 
He  never  deserts  the  ship." 

Common  sense  in  a  money  panic — Moneyed  men  are  the  variest  cravens  on 
earth  ;  so  timid,  that  at  the  least  alarm  they  pull  their  heads,  turtle  like,  within 
their  shells,  and,  snugly  housed,  hug  their  guttering  treasury  until  all  fear  is  re- 
moved. The  consequence  is,  that  a  few  days'  disturbance  of  the  monetary  at- 
mosphere brings  on  a  perfect  dearth  of  not  only  the  precious  metals,  but  of  even 
paper  money,  their  representative. 

Moneyed  men  never  adopt  the  tactics  of  mutual  support ;  as  soon  as  a  shot  is 
fired  into  the  fiock,  they  scatter,  each  looking  out  for  himself,  each  distrustful  of 
the  other,  and  each  recognizing  only  the  great  law  of  selfishness,  which  is,  to  take 
care  of  number  one.  Courage  has  saved  many  an  army  even  when  ammunitioQ 
was  low,  and  many  a  foe  has  been  scattered  by  one  yell  of  defiance  when  there 
was  not  a  cartridge  left 
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MRS.  PARTIIVGTOIV  09  THE  BAIVKS. 

The  Boston  Evening  Gazette  the  oflScial  organ  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
that  venerable  dame,  has  the  following  account  of  her  visit  to  the  banks  : — 

"Are  you  afraid  of  banks  failing?"  asked  the  cashier,  as  Mrs.  Partington 
went  to  draw  her  pension.  "  Banks  failing !"  said  the  dame ;  "  I  never  had 
any  idea  about  it  at  all.  If  he  gets  votes  enough  I  don't  see  how  he  can  foil, 
and  if  he  don't  I  can't  see  how  he  is  to  help  it."  "  1  mean,"  said  he,  "  the  banks 
that  furnish  currency  for  the  country."  She  stood  a  moment  counting  her  bills. 
"  Oh,  you  did,  did  you  ?"  said  she,  "  well,  it's  about  the  same  thing.  If  they 
have  money  enough  to  redeem  with — and  heaven  knows  there's  need  enough  for 
redemption  for  a  good  many  of  them,  and  more  grace  than  they  allow  their  cus- 
tomers— they  may  stand  it ;  but  doubtful  things  are  uncertain."  She  passed  off 
like  an  exhalation,  and  the  cashier  counted  out  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars 
and  seventeen  cents  fifteen  times  while  pondering  what  she  said,  in  order  to  catch 
her  meaning. 

COLUTERAL  SECURITY. 

The  panic  of  1857  is  rich  in  illustrative  anecdotes.  Enough  of  these  might  be 
collected  to  fill  a  volume,  and  we  are  seriously  inclined  to  commence  the  work* 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  for  instance,  in  alluding  to  the  grumbling 
about  the  illiberal  course  of  the  banks  in  New  York  city,  says,  that  those  who 
complain  most  would  be,  perhaps,  equally  loud  in  their  condemnation  if  any 
trouble  should  come  through  a  want  of  prudence  on  the  part  of  these  institutions. 
It  expresses  a  doubt  whether  any  of  their  banks  have  been  as  "  close"  as  some  of 
their  sister  institutions  in  Philadelphia,  in  one  of  which,  an  unfortunate  customer, 
irritated  at  its  picayune  policy,  resorted  to  the  following  desperate  expedient  to 
raise  the  wind.  He  drew  a  note  for  Jive  dollars  at  thirty  days,  covered  it  down 
the  back  with  first-class  indorsements  from  his  fellow  sufferers,  pinned  it  to  a  ten 
dollar  bill  of  the  same  bank,  as  collateral,  and  then  offered  it  for  discount.  This 
was  what  Jedediah  Tompkins  would  call  "  MntirC  rounds 

THE  FAILURE  OF  MUG6IVS. 

The  Chicago  Press  gives  us  a  paragraph  for  the  crisis.    It  says  : — 

Mug^ns  has  failed.  He  ^ot  in  a  tight  place,  hypothecated  everything  in  his 
possession  down  to  his  boot-jack  and  umbrella,  and  finally  retreating  to  the  upper 
story  of  the  tenement  he  occupied,  took  a  stout  rope,  attached  it  to  a  strong 
rafter,  and  deliberately  suspended  payments — and  himself  at  the  same  time  out  of 
the  window,  by  shinnmg  rapidly  down  into  the  back  yard,  and  made  off  at  a 
round  rate  just  as  his  landlady,  two  tailors,  and  his  washerwoman  came  up  stairs 
to  break  in  the  door  of  his  apartments. 

He  retreated  to  the  elevator  of  one  of  our  warehouses,  though  he  ultimately 
hopes  to  pay  his  creditors  ten  cents  a  piece  as  soon  as  he  sells  his  *^  exchange," 
(he  has  an  unpaid  bill  in  New  York  city  to  which  he  fondly  gives  that  title.)  In 
the  meantime  he  is  writing  a  pamphlet,  urging  the  formation  of  ^*  a  General  Sus- 
pension and  Anti-Paying  Debts  Union." 

He  has  sent  us  his  articles  of  agreement,  one  of  which  is,  that  the  fee  of  ten 
dollars  be  "  charged  to  "  all  new  members,  whose  standing  is  to  be  forfeited  if  the 
fee  is  by  any  inadvertency  paid. 

Then  there  are  several  provisions,  one  of  which  squints  toward  a  return  to  the 
Sabbatic  year,  upon  which  Muggins  himself  claims  to  have  abready  experimentally 
entered.  He  tells  us,  in  a  foot  note,  that  a  twelvemonth  intercalated  just  now, 
making  all  business  transactions  illegal  and  void  during  three  hundred  and  sixty-' 
five  days  and  six  hours,  is  just  what  the  community  need.  Perhaps  it  is.  We 
look  upon  Muggins  as  "  eventually  good." 
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THE  TRUST  OF  WILLIAM  ROSCOE,  THE  BAITKER. 

At  a  time  when  many  of  our  merchants  have  met  with  reverses,  says  the  New 
York  Courier  <f-  Enquirer^  we  cannot  forbear  referring  to  the  manner  in  which 
William  Roscoe,  the  legislator,  the  banker,  and  the  historian,  acted  under 
similar  circumstances.  After  having  retired  from  public  life,  he  was  earnestly 
solicited  to  enter  a  banking-house,  the  officers  of  which  required  the  attention  of 
a  person  possessed  of  great  business  capacity  and  talent.  He  bad  already  act£d 
as  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  house  when  in  difficulty,  and  bad  rendered  it 
valuable  assistance.  Yielding  to  the  earnest  request  of  his  friends  he  became  a 
partner  in  this  house,  and  for  a  time  devoted  himself  to  its  concerns,  to  the  entire 
interruption  of  his  literary  pursuits.  Some  seven  years  after,  owing  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  time  and  the  scarcity  of  specie,  the  house  was  forced  to  suspend. 
At  his  solicitation  the  creditors  of  the  firm  allowed  them  six  years  in  which  to 
discharge  their  debts.  During  this  period  Mr.  Roscoe's  labors  were  unremitted, 
and  in  the  end  large  payments  were  made  to  the  creditors.  To  do  this,  however, 
the  private  property  of  the  members  of  the  firm  was  obliged  to  be  sold  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances.  It  was  during  this  season  of  trial  that  Mr. 
Roscoe  wrote  the  following  sonnet,  which  evinces  his  resignation  to  his  trials,  and 
his  sincere  trust  in  a  Higher  Power  : — 

^  I  wsiko,  and  lo !  the  morning's  earliest  gleam 
Salutes  my  eves.    What  joy  to  many  a  heart 
Its  renovated  Inster  shall  impart! 
— But  not  to  mine ;  for  fVom  its  brightening  beam 
Gladly  would  I  some  intermission  clfiim ; 


And,  anxious,  at  its  near  approach  I  start 

Like  c 

?prcss< 

Yes— like  some  wanderer  who  has  lost  his  way, 


Like  one  when  called^  unwilling  to  depart. 
Depressed  his  spirit  and  unnerved  his  frame. 


In  life's  rude  paths  I  have  long  gone  astray, 

And  for  the  future  fear.    O  Go<I  of  love ! 
What  this  day  may  bring  forth  is  all  to  mo 
Unknown ;  but  oh !  where'er  my  course  may  be 

Do  thou  my  steps  direct,  my  toils'approve.^ 

THE  CHICAGO  FINANCIER  AND  OSWEGO  MERCHANT. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says  that  the  officers  of  one  of  its  financial  institutions 
had  forwarded  some  produce,  received  by  him  as  collateral,  to  an  Oswego  house 
to  sell.  The  Oswego  concern  did  not  come  up  to  time,  and  the  Chicago  financier 
proceeded  to  that  city  in  person,  to  demand  a  response,  either  in  the  specifics  or 
coin.  Entering  the  counting-room  of  the  Oswegonian,  the  following  colloquy 
ensued : — 

Chicago  Financier — Is  Mr.  H.  at  home  ? 

H. — That's  my  name,  sir.    Take  a  seat. 

C.  F.— My  name  is  Mr. of  Chicago,  and  I've  come  for  the  15,000  bushdB 

of  wheat  I  sent  you  the  other  day. 

H. — Have  not  got  it,  sir.    It's  been  sold. 

C.  F. — Very  well,  then.    I  want  the  money  for  it. 

H. — I  havn't  got  the  money,  sir. 

C.  F. — What  has  become  of  it,  sir? 

n. — I  have  paid  my  debts  with  it. 

C.  F. — (In  great  indignation) — You  are  a  scoundrel,  sir. 

H. — (refrigeratorily) — Very  likely,  and  may  be  there's  a  pair  of  ua.    I'm  sorry 
my  carriage  is  not  here,  as  I  should  like  to  show  you  about  the  city. 

There  was  too  much  ice  in  H.'s  composition  for  C.  F.,  and  he  incoDtineDtlj 
••left" 
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1.^ — Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress,  from  1789  to  1856.  From  Gales 
&  Scaton's  Annals  of  Congress;  from  their  Register  of  Debates,  and  from 
the  OflScial  Reported  Debates  by  John  C.  Rives.  By  Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
author  of  the  "  Thirty  Years'  Views."  Vol.  IV.  8 vo.,  pp.  76 1 .  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Benton's  Abridgment  of  the  Debates  commences 
with  the  second  session  of  the  tenth  Congress,  begun  at  Washington  November 
7,  1808,  and  brings  the  proceedings  down  to  March  3,  1813.  These  debates, 
when  completed,  will  form  altogether  a  most  accurate  and  reliable  political  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  The  present  volume  contains  the  early  statesmanship 
of  such  men  as  Calhoun,  Clay,  Randolph,  Crawford,  and  other  eminent  men. 
The  index  to  each  volume  is  ample,  and  seems  to  have  been  prepared  with  the 
utmost  care.  It  was  a  great  undertaking  of  the  compiler,  at  his  advanced  age, 
to  enter  upon  the  task.  No  man  was  better  fitted  for  it,  and  we  hope  his  life 
and  health  will  be  preserved  until  it  is  completed.  It  will  be  a  monument  to 
that  eminent  statesman  who  conceived  the  idea,  as  durable  as  the  Great  Republic. 

2. — The  British  Poets,    Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  volumes  made  their  appearance,  spoken 
in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  this  unrivaled  series  of  the  poets.  The  col- 
lection is,  we  believe,  the  most  complete  that  has  ever  been  made.  The  iSeries 
already  extends  to  some  eighty  volumes,  embracing  the  following  works : — 


Akenside.. 
Beattie . . . 
Butler... 
Campbell , 
GburcbUl  , 
Coleridge. 
Collins  . . , 
Cowper  . , 
Donne . . . , 
Drvd^n... 
Falconer.. 
Gay 


Vols.  ,  Volfl. 

1      !  Goldsmith 1 

1  Gray 1 

2  Herbert 1 

1        Herrick 2 

8        Hood 4 

8       Keats. 1 

1        Milton 8 

8        Moore 6 

1  j  Parnell  <&  Tickell  ...  1 

6        Pope 8 

1  'Prior 2 

2  ,  Sbakspeare 1 


VoIb. 

Shelley 8 

Skelton 8 

Spencer 6 

Surrey 1 

Swift 8 

Thomson 2 

Vaughan 1 

Watts 1 

White 1 

Wordsworth 7 

Wyatt 1 

Youn^ 2 


In  addition  to  the  above  list,  we  have  before  us  four  volumes  of  ^*  English 
and  Scotch  Ballads,"  selected  and  edited  by  Professor  F.  James  Child,  of  Cam- 
bridge College.  This  compilation,  we  are  assured  by  the  editor,  is  more  com- 
prehensive in  its  plan  than  any  of  its  kind  which  has  hitherto  appeared.  It  in- 
cludes nearly  all  that  is  known  to  be  left  to  us  of  tlie  ancient  ballads  of  England 
and  Scotland,  with  a  large  selection  of  those  which  are  of  later  date.  A  variety 
of  versions  of  traditional  ballads  are  also  included.  The  four  volumes  are  di- 
vided into  "  five  books  "  as  follows : — I.  contains,  for  the  most  part,  Romances 
of  Chivalry  and  Legends  of  the  popular  Heroes  of  England ;  II.  Ballads  involv- 
ing various  Superstitions — as  of  Fiiiries,  Elves,  Magic,  and  Ghosts ;  III.  Tragic 
Love  Ballads ;  IV.  other  Tragic  Ballads ;  V.  Love  Ballads  not  Tragic.  The 
editor  announces  four  additional  volumes,  which  will,  we  understand,  be  pub- 
lished before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

3. — Stories  for  the  Strawberry  Party,  A  Gift-book  for  Children.  By  Thrace 
Talmon,  author  of  "Edith  Hale,"  etc.  16mo.,  pp.  79.  Boston:  James 
French  &  Co. 

A  delightful  and  instructive  story  for  children,  written  in  a  very  attractive  and 
pleasant  style. 
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4. — Christianity  in  China^  Tartary.and  Thibet.  By  M.  L'Abbe  Hcc^fonnerlr 
Missionary  Apostolic  in  China ;  author  of  "  The  Chinese  Empire,"  etc.  In 
two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  From  the  Apostleship  of  St.  Thomas  to  the  Diseov- 
ery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Vol.  II.  From  the  Discovery  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Mantchoo-Tartar  Dynasty  in 
China.     12mo.,  pp.  358,  348.    New  York  :  D.  k  J.  Sadlier  &  Co. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  is  already  favorably  known  by  his  **  Travels  in 
Tartary  and  Thibet,"  and  his  "  Journey  through  the  Chinese  Empire."    M.  Hue 
has  enjoyed  opportunities  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  people 
of  the  countries  named,  and  also  of  their  institutions,  habits,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, such  as  have  seldom  been  bestowed  on  travelers  through  the  Celestial 
Empire.    These  volumes  are  the  result  of  nis  missionary  experience  in  the  very 
heart  of  an  empire  comparatively  unknown,  yet  comprising  a  population  of  nearly 
one-third  of  the  human  family.    Aside  from  its  peculiar  claims  upon  the  Catbi 
olic  Church,  as  exhibiting  a  self-devotion  and  untiring  ze:il  in  the  promulgation 
of  its  religious  faith,  this  work  is  of  great  value  to  the  statesman,  the  merchant, 
and  the  philanthropist,  as  containing  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  character  of  a  coun- 
try and  people  now  more  than  ever  engaging  the  especial  attention  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

6. — The  Poetical  Works  of  Leigh  Hunt.  Now  first  entirely  Collected;  revised 
by  himself,  and  edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  S.  Adams  Lke.  Complete  in 
two  volumes.     16mo.,  pp.  297,  321.    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Two  more  gems  from  the  "blue  and  gold  "  book  mine  of  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
the  peers  of  princely  publishers ;  and  let  it  be  known,  that  it  is  to  the  same 
house  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  complete  edition  of  Leigh  Hunt's  poems. 
We  suppose,  now  that  the  collection  is  made,  and  first  published  here,  it  will  be 
reproduced,  as  the  several  poems  have  singly,  in  the  author's  native  Englaud. 
The  volumes  have  an  introduction  from  S.  Adams  Lee,  and  a  long  and  inlerestr 
ing  letter  from  the  gifted  poet  The  volumes  conUiin  all  tliat  the  author  has 
written,  and  sticklers  for  English  printed  books  will  forego  in  this  instance  their 
foreign  taste,  if  they  would  have  a  beautiful  and  perfect  edition  of  Leigh  Hunt 
"  in  verse."  For  criticism  of  the  author,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  literary  au- 
thorities of  England  and  the  United  States. 

6. — Memoirs  of  the  Loves  of  the  Poets,  Biographical  Sketches  of  Women  cel- 
ebrated in  Ancient  and  Modern  Poetry.  By  Mrs.  Jameson,  authoress  of  ^.  The 
Diary  of  an  Ennuyee,"  etc.  From  the  last  London  edition.  16mo.,  pp.  317. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Field. 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  choicest  gems  in  English  literature,  "  done  up" 
in  the  publishers'  matchless  "blue  and  gold,*'  uniform  with  Longfellow,  Tenny- 
son, Whittier,  Massey,  Leigh  Hunt,  &c.  If  we  were  intending  to  bestow  on 
some  fair  "  lady  love  "  a  presentation,  on  the  approaching  season  of  gifU,  all 
that  is  pure  and  beautiful  in  literature,  we  should  find  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  gift  as  we  find  embraced  in  this  series  of  elegant 
books. 

7. — A  Trip  through  the  Lakes  of  North  America ;  embracing  a  full  description 
of  the  St  Lawrence  River,  together  with  all  the  principal  Places  on  all  iu 
Banks,  from  its  Source  to  its  Mouth ;  Commerce  of  the  Lakes,  etc.,  forming 
altogether  a  Complete  Guide  for  the  Pleasure  Traveler  and  Emigrant  With 
Maps  and  Embellishments.     16mo.,  pp.  366.    New  York  :  J.  Distnmell. 

Mr.  Disturneli  is  a  very  laborious  and  industrious  traveler,  and  has  produced 
in  this  instance  a  most  excellent  guide  to  the  places  indicated  in  the  title ;  the 
best  in  our  judgment,  if  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  that  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining.  The  volume  is  very  handsomely  printed,  and  neatly 
done  up  in  "  red  and  gold."  Mr.  Disturneli,  if  not  the  pioneer  in  this  kind  of 
useful  literature,  is  among  the  first  in  the  field. 
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8.— A  Hislory  of  Ireland^  firom  iU  first  Settlement  to  the  Present  Time ;  in- 
cluding a  Particular  Account  of  Literature,  Music,  Architecture,  and  Natural 
Resources ;  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  Biographical  Sketches  of  it  most 
eminent  Men :  interspersed  with  a  great  number  of  Irish  Melodies,  original 
and  selected,  arranged  for  Musical  Instruments;  and  illustrated  by  many 
Anecdotes  of  celebrated  Irishmen,  and  a  Series  of  Architectural  Descriptions. 
By  Thomas  Mooney,  late  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  Two  volumes.  8vo.,  pp. 
1,652.    Boston :  Patrick  Donahoe. 

This  history  of  the  **  Emerald  Isle,"  and  its  people,  literature,  music,  architec- 
ture, natural  resources,  etc.,  is  iu  the  form  of  a  series  of  interesting  lectures, 
which  were  first  published  in  1844.  The  present  edition  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Donahoe,  the  publisher  and  present 
proprietor  of  the  work.  These  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  topics  embraced,  including  the  whole  range  of  Irish  history  and  biogra- 
phy, are  well  calculated  to  do  justice  to  Ireland.  The  work  Is  liighly  commended 
by  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  among  the  laymen,  by 
tnat  distinguished  jurist,  Robert  Emmet,,  (a  name  associated  with  liberty  in  Ire- 
land that  will  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  by  every  true  patriot,)  who  has 
pronounced  its  views  correct  and  patriotic,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  com- 
pilations extant.  We  commend  it  to  our  citizens,  native  or  adopted,  and  regard 
it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  historical  libraries. 

9. — Tlie  Impendinff  Crisis  of  the  South:  How  to  meet  it.    By  Hiwton  Rowan 
Helper,  of  North  Carolina.     12mo.,  pp.  420.    New  York  :  Burdick  Brothers. 

A  Southern  man  with  Northern  principles.  Mr.  Helper  informs  the  reader 
that  he  is  a  North  Carolinian  ;  that  he  is  an  abolitionist,  but  not  from  principles 
of  philanthropy,  but  rather  from  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  welfare  of  the 
**  Bunny  south."  He  contrasts,  by  a  great  array  of  statistical  data,  the  progress 
of  the  ^free  "  and  the  **  slave  "  States,  and  makes  out  a  good  case  for  his  side, 
which  is,  of  course,  that  of  freedom.  The  work  will  be  read  by  candid  men  on 
both  sides,  and  they  will  doubtless  come  to  different  conclusions  as  to  the  force 
or  expediency  of  the  author's  '*  facts,  figures,"  and  reasonings. 

10. — The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Complete  in  two  vol- 
umes.    16mo.,  pp.  320,  303.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

We  are  glad  to  greet  our  friend,  John  G.  Whittier,  the  Quaker  poet  of  Amer- 
ica, arrayeain  the  **  blue  and  gold"  garb  with  which  his  accomplished  publishers 
have  seen  fit  to  invest  him,  iu  the  two  beautiful  volumes  before  us.  We  read 
his  soul-moving  poetry  in  former  editions,  done  up  in  drab,  with  pleasure,  and 
have  no  fault  to  find  because  he  now  comes  to  us  in  an  attire  the  most  elegant 
that  has  yet  been  devised.  These  volumes  contain,  for  the  first  time,  a  complete 
eollection  of  the  author^s  poetical  works. 

11. — The  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee.  By  Mrs.  Jameson,  author  of  the  "  Character- 
istics of  Women,"  etc.  From  the  last  London  edition.  16mo.,  pp.  341.  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

A  new  edition  of  this  popular  work,  in  the  publishers'  "  blue  and  gold,"  uni- 
form with  the  interesting  series  produced  by  T.  &  F.,  and  imitated  oy  several 
other  publishers,  will  be  acceptable  to  all  who  can  appreciate  gems  of  thought 
embodied  in  beautiful  books.  Such  is  everything  that  has  taken  form,  material, 
and  coloring  of  the  series  referred  to  above. 

12. — Knaves  and  Fools;  or.  Friends  of  Bohemia.  A  Satirical  Novel  of  London 
Life.  By  Edward  M.  Whitty,  (the  Stranger  in  Parliament)  12mo.,  pp. 
414.    New  York  :  Rudd  &  Carleton. 

A  very  cleverly  written  book,  which  we  have  not  found  time  to  read  **  through," 
bat  it  has  the  indorsement  of  that  distinguished  litteratur,  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mac- 
kenzie. Those  who  understand  London  life,  will  find  in  this  volume  its  literary, 
social,  and  political  aspects  well  and  cleverly  satirized. 
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13. —  The  Practical  Draughtsman's  Book  of  Industricd  Design^  and  MnckimOt^ 
and  Engineers'  Drawing  Companion ;  forming  a  complete  Course  of  Mechtn- 
ical,  Etigineering,  and  Architectural  Drawing.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  Armengaud,  the  elder,  Professor  of  Design  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Arti 
and  Industry,  Paris,  and  MM.  Armengaud,  the  younger,  and  ABfouROUX,  Civil 
Engineers.  Rewritten  and  Arranged,  with  additional  Matter  and  Plates,  8©. 
lections  and  Examples  from  the  most  useful  and  generally  employed 
Mechanism  of  the  day.  By  William  Johnson,  Assoc.  Inst.,  C.  E.,  editor  of 
the  *' Practical  Mechanic's  Journal."  4to.,  196  pnges  of  letter-press  and  55 
double-paged  steel  plates.    New  York :  Stringer  &  Townsend. 

A  cursory  examination  of  this  work  will  convince  almost  any  one  at  all  famil- 
iar with  the  topics  connected  with  industrial  pursuits,  that  the  work  is  carefully 
prepared  and  systematically  arranged,  two  important  features  in  what  may  be 

f>roperly  termed  our  educational  literature.  It  furnishes  gradually-developed 
essons  in  geometrical  drawing,  applied  directly  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
industrial  arts ;  comprehending  line.ir  design  proper,  i:*ometrical  perspective,  or 
the  study  of  projections,  the  drawing  of  toothed  wheels  and  eccentrics,  with 
shadowing  and  coloring,  oblique  projections,  and  the  study  of  parallel  and  exact 
perspectives,  etc.  The  work  is  embraced  within  nine  divisions,  appropriated  to 
the  different  branches  of  industrial  design.  The  special  mission  of  the  "Prac- 
tical Draughtsman's  Book  "  may  almost  be,  if  not  quite,  gathered  from  the  copi- 
ous title-page  above  quoted.  It  is,  however,  a  book  which  deserves,  and  will  re- 
ceive, a  careful  examination  from  persons  who  are  competent  to  place  a  just  es- 
timate'upon  it  merits,  a  fact  which  renders  any  eulogium  from  us  a  mere  work 
of  supererogation. 

14. — Philosophy  of  Skepticism  and  UUraism;  wherein  the  Opinions  of  Rev. 
Theodore  Parker  and  other  writers  are  shown  to  be  Inconsistent  with  sound 
reason  and  the  Christian  Religion.  By  James  B.  Walker,  author  of  the 
"Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,"  "God  Revealed  in  the  Process  of 
Creation,  and  by  the  Manifestation  of  Christ,"  etc.  l2mo.,  pp.  286.  New 
York  :  Derbv  &  Jackson. 

m 

Skepticism  and  Ultraism  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  We  entertain  no 
fear,^owever,  of  harm  from  either  of  those  bugbears  to  conservatism  and  or- 
thodoxy. In  consulting  the  opinions  of  Theodore  Parker,  the  author  has  se- 
lected one  of  the  most  vigorous,  logical,  and  enlightened  minds  in  New  England. 
His  book  will  be  read  by  the  oponents  of  that  celebrated  lecturer  and  preacher, 
who  will  doubtless  feel  satisfied  with  his  arguments  against  what  so  many  deem 
false  and  erroneous. 

16. — The  Poor  Boy  and  Merchant  Prince ;  or.  Elements  of  Success,  drawn  from 
the  Life  and  Character  of  the  late  Amos  Lawrence.     A  book  for  Youth.    By 
William  M.  Thayer,  author  of  "  The  Morning  Star,"  "Life  at  the  Fireside, 
etc.,  etc.     16mo.,  pp.  349.    Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

In  this  admirable  volume,  designed  especially  for  the  YOung,  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  late  Amos  Lawrence  arc  made  its  leading  sobject;  but  the  anecdotes 
and  incidents  are  not  all  drawn  from  the  life  of  that  good  man.  The  lives  of 
other  distinguished  men,  in  different  avocations  of  life,  are  liberally  introduced 
to  subsUmtiate  the  leading  purpose  of  the  book.  Lawrence  is  taken  as  the 
modelt  and  then  it  is  shown,  by  every  variety  of  illustration,  that  other  men  of 
mark,  whether  philosophers,  statesmen,  merchants,  or  mechanics,  secured  the 
same  results  by  similar  principles  and  actions.  We  heartily  commend  the  work 
to  the  young  generation  of  American  merchants. 

16. — Peace;  or,  the  Stolen  Will.  An  American  Novel.  By  Mart  W.  jAirmnr. 
12mo.,  pp.  407.    Boston:  James  French  &  Co. 

This  is  an  American  story  of  domestic  life,  by  a  lady  who  seems  to  nnderstand 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  nnd  who  has  the  power  of  delineating  chir- 
acter  very  cleverly.     We  believe  the  work  has  met  with  good  success. 
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'^FcLihionahle  Amusements ;  with  a  Review  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows'  Lecture  on 
Jie  Theater.  Bv  Rev.  D.  R.  Thomason.  16mo.,  pp.  230.  New  York  :  M. 
W.  Dodd. 

[t  will  be  recollected  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  a  distinfi^uished  clergyman  of 
I  Unitarian  faith,  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  favored  dramatic  representa- 
08  on  the  stage,  and  subsequent! v  came  out  in  an  sddress  to  actors  and  others, 
itaining,  with  his  usual  force  ana  eloquence,  similar  views;  but  at  the  same 
le  pointing  out  some  of  the  evils,  most  of  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  at- 
i>uted  to  the  estimate  taken  of  the  profession  of  the  actor  or  actress  in  society, 
1  particularly  among  religionists.  The  present  volume  is  designed  to  rebut 
>  arguments  of  Mr.  Bellows,  and  to  show  that  the  stage  is  productive  of  much 
1,  that  it»  tendencies  are  demoralizing,  &c.  It  is  a  question  on  which  srood 
m  differ,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  decide  it,  did  it  come  within  our  province 

do  80. 

.— i>c/t/res  rni  Christian  Doctrine.  By  Andrew  P.  Peabodt,  Pastor  of  the 
South  Church,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  New  Edition,  with  an  Introductory  Lec- 
ture on  the  Scriptures.  12mo.,  pp.  263.  Boston  and  Cambridge:  James 
Manroe  &  Co. 

Mr.  Peabody  is  the  editor  of  the  North  American  Review^  and  a  minister  of 
3  congregation  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  holding  the  Unitarian  form  of  faith. 
le  lectures  in  this  volume  were  prepared  for  the  pulpit,  as  we  are  informed, 
thout  the  slightest  reference  to  their  publication.  In  a  literary  point  of  view 
U  would  be  unnecessary  with  a  scholar  and  writer  of  that  gentleman's  well 
own  character.  The  lectures  are  now  republished  as  they  were  originally  in 
44,  at  "  the  solicitations  of  many  of  the  author's  parishioners."  He  discusses 
iie  prominent  points  at  issue  between  the  Unitarian  and  the  Calvinistic  portion 

the  Christian  Church."    That  portion  could  not  desire  a  more  able  exponent 

advocate  of  the  views  they  entertain. 

•. —  The  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay.  Edited  by  Calvin  Colton,  LL.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Public  Economy  Trinity  College.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo.,  pp.  656, 
632.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

The  two  volumes,  forming  the  fifth  and  si.xth  of  the  series,  completes  the  la- 
irs of  Mr.  Colton,  who  died  while  the  last  was  passing  through  the  press.  The 
st  three  volumes  of  Mr.  Colton  contain  the  life  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  last,  em- 
acing  the  two  before  us,  his  correspondence  and  speeches.  The  fourth  volume, 
bich  contains  the  private  correspondence  of  the  Great  American  Statesman, 
IS  published  nearly  two  years  ago.  The  third  volume,  under  the  title  of  the 
Last  Seven  Years  of  the  Life  or"  Henrv  Clay,"  was  published  subsequently  to 
at  containing  the  correspondence.  The  value  of  the  entire  series  cannot  be 
o  highly  appreciated  by  every  American  patriot,  and  should  be  found  in  the  li- 
ary  of  every  citizen  of  the  "  Great  Republic  "  who  can  afford  the  outlay,  which 
quite  reasonable.  It  is  probably  the  most  complete  work  of  its  class  that  has 
)en  published. 

K — Chile  con  Carme ;  or,  the  Camp  and  the  Field.  By  S.  Compton  Smith,  M. 
D.,  Acting  Surgeon  with  General  Taylor's  Division  in  Mexico.  12mo.,  pp. 
404.    New  York :  Miller  &  Curtis. 

This  work  covers  that  portion  of  the  ground  of  the  American  army  under  the 
imediate  command  of  General  Taylor.  The  incidents  recorded  are,  we  are 
»ld  by  the  author,  all  matters  of  fact,  related  in  some  instances  in  a  colloquial 
ylo,  which  renders  them  all  the  more  attractive  to  the  general  reader.  In  that 
urt  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  brittle  of  "  Buena  Vista/'  the  author  makes  fre- 
aent  reference  to  Capt  Carleton's  history  of  that  battle,  which  he  pronounces 
le  best,  most  correct,  and  detailed  account  which  has  ever  been  published.  It 
as  been  long  enough  after  the  events  recorded  to  render  it  all  the  more  impar- 
al  and  reliable. 
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21. — The  Professor.     A  Tale.     By  Curreb  Bell,  author  of  "  Jane  Eyw,*' 
"  Shirley,"  "  Villette,"  etc.     12mo.,  pp.  330.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  book,  we  are  told,  was  written  before  either  **  Jane  Eyre  "  or  •*  Shirley," 
the  former  of  which  we  read  at  one  or  two  sittings,  and  recently,  although  it  has 
been  published  several  years.  If  it  possesses  one-half  the  power  of  *^  Jane 
Eyre,"  it  is  well  worth  reading.  The  "  Professor  "*  has  been  puolished  since  the 
death  of  "  Charlotte  Bronte,"  the  author,  and  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Gaskiirs 
life  of  that  remarkable  woman  will  have  a  tendency  to  impart  a  deep  but  melan- 
cholly  interest  on  the  perusal  of  it. 

22. — Virginia  Illustrated;  containing  "A  Visit  to  the  Virgfinian  Canaan  "and 
*'  The  Adventures  of  Porte  Crnyon  and  his  Cousins."  Illustrated  from  Draw- 
ing by  Porte  Crayon.    Royal  8vo.,  pp.  300.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  sketchy,  racy,  graphic,  amusing,  and  withal  not  uninstructive  book  this, 
overflowing  with  scenes  and  pictures  of  Virginia  life,  habits,  manners,  and  ens- 
toms.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  a  bold,  handsome  type — a  blessing  to  weak 
eyes.  The  numerous  illustrations  of  scenery  and  scenes  in  Virginia  are  finely 
executed,  and  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  handsomest  books  of  the  season. 

23. — A  Childs*  History  of  Greece,  By  John  Bonner,  author  of  "A  Childs* 
History  of  Rome,"  etc.  In  two  volumes.  IGmo.,  pp.  315,  287.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  success  of  the  two  former  and  similarly-constructed  works  has  encoor- 
aged  the  author  to  continue  the  series,  and  he  now  relates  in  the  compass  of  the 
present  volumes  the  leading  facts  in  the  histoiy  of  Greece,  from  the  dawn  of 
that  history  to  the  present  day,  in  a  style  that  children  can  appreciate  and  under- 
stand, and  on  a  plan  that  will  not  fail  of  interesting  them. 

24. — Regulations  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  1857.  12mo.,  pp.  479.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  volume  contains,  as  its  title-page  readily  indicates,  the  regulations  of  the 
small  army  of  the  United  States,  as  established  by  the  competent  authorities  of 
the  government.  It  having  been  approved  by  the  President,  it  is  now  published 
for  the  government  by  the  Harpers,  and  id  the  only  authority  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

25. — Guy  Livingstone ;  or,  "Thorough."  12mo.,  pp.  329.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

This  is  regarded  by  the  critics  as  a  most  extraordinary  book.  One  of  them, 
no  mean  authority,  says,  of  living  men,  no  one  but  Bulwer  could  have  written 
such  a  work.  It  certainly  evinces  no  common  power,  and  were  it  not  for  "  the 
times,"  we  should  predict  for  it  a  wide  popularity. 

26. — Louisa  Von  Pleitenhaus:  the' Journal  of  a  Poor  Young  Lady.  Translated 
from  the  German.  12mo.,  pp.  233.  New  York  and  Boston  :  0.  S.  Francii 
&  Co. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  this  pleasant  translation  from  a  lan- 
guage so  rich  in  a  literature  which  seems  to  be  almost  peculiarly  its  own.  The 
moral  and  religious  sentiment,  which  finds  utterance  in  the  autobiography  of  a 
poor  young  lady,  practical  rather  than  dogmatical,  constitutee  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  diary. 

27. — Grade  Aniber,  By  Mrs.  C.  W.  Dbnison,  author  of  "Home  Pksturea," 
»*  What  Not,"  "  Carrie  Hamilton,"  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  450.  New  York :  Shel- 
don, Blakeman  &  Co. 

A  well  written  and  instructive  tale  of  domestic  life,  by  an  author  who  had 

Sreviously  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  her  *'  Home  Pictures,^  ^  What 
fot,"  and  "  Carrie  Hamilton." 
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Art.  I.— THE  PANIC  AND  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  18$7. 

tmHBBHCBHBMT  OF  TBB  PAmO— ^AUIKI  OF  THB  RKVULSION — KZCBIIIVB  IMPORTS  OP  HAllUPACTURBt 
or  BDROPB  —  TOI  ACCUMDLATtON  OF  LAROB  FORBION  DIET! — IMMBIffB  ABODNT  INyBITBO  » 
KAILROADI— LOANS  ON  BOND  AND  MOBTOAOB  — BXTBNSIVB  BPBCULATIONS  IN  STOCKS — IZTRAT. 
▲•ANOB  BT  REASON  OF  FANCIED  WEALTH — THB  OPERATION  OF  THB  BLBCTBIO  TBLBBRAPH  TBB 
MOBB  IHHBDIATB  OAUSB  OF  THB  PANIC — TBB  CONSTITUTIONAL  PBOTISION  OF  TBB  STATES  OF 
HEW  YORK  AND  MICHIBAN  TO  LBBALIXB  BANK  SUSPENSIONS  ▲  CAUSE  OF  TBB  PANIC — FORBBB 
rANlCS  AND  REVULSIONS — THB  ISSUE  OF  PAPEB  MONET  BT  TBB  UNITED  STATES  •OTERNMBMT 
PBOH  1776  TO  1780— THE  CBI8IS  OF  1818— REVULSION  AND  FAILURES  IN  183S— THB  BBMOVAL  OF 
THB  DEPOSITS  BT  OBN.  JACKSON  IN  18S8— THB  BRBAT  BEVULSION  OF  1887— SUSPENSION  OF  ALL  THB 
BANKS  —  CAUSES  OF  THAT  BBTULSION  — FOBBIBN  DEBT  IN  18S7  —  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF 
UBITBD  STATES— AD  VALOBBM    DUTIES  VS.  SPECIFIC  —  DEBT  OF  UNITED    STATES    IN    1847,  AND 

1659-57— nNAMCBs  of  tbb  united  states  in  18S6 — brbat  amount  cbeditbd  in  bailroadb— 

DBPBECIATION  OF  STOCKS  —  PROBPECT  OF  TBB    COUNTRY     RBCOVBBUIB    FROM  TBB  BByULSIOJf 
▲T  All  BARLT  VAX,  BTC. 

One  of  the  most  violent  panics  and  financial  revulsions  which  ever 
occurred  in  this  or  any  other  country  has  been  sweeping  over  the  United 
States  during  the  Jast  few  weeks.  It  commenced  with  the  suspension 
and  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  on  the  24th 
of  August,  but  soon  extended  to  other  banking  companies,  and  to  many 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  business  men,  wno  had  large  payments  to 
make.  It  caused  large  amounts  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  as  well  as 
State  and  other  stocks,  to  be  thrown  upon  the  market  to  raise  money ; 
and  caused  a  rapid  and  unprecedented  decline  in  stocks  and  securities, 
and  particularly  m  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  railroads  owin?  large  debts. 

Some  have  been  inclined  to  treat  this  panic  lightly,  as  without  any  sub- 
stantial cause,  and  have  attempted  to  ridicule  it  as  senseless  and  without 
foundation,  except  idle  fears.  But  that  mode  of  treating  the  subject  does 
not  help  the  matter.    It  is  quite  evident  to  most  persons  that  there  are 
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gome  substantial  causes  for  it,  though  they  have  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  the  evils  aggravated,  perhaps  tenfold,  by  distrust  and  fearful  appre- 
hensions of  the  result.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  causes  and  compare  them 
with  the  causes  of  former  panics  and  revulsions  which  have  occurred  in 
our  country,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  the  causes,  and  whether  ex- 
aggerated or  not.  If  they  are  really  exaggerated,  and  the  public  can 
realize  that  they  are  so,  it  will  aid  in  restoring  confidence  in  individuals 
and  institutions  that  have  heretofore  managed  their  business  prudently. 

The  causes  of  the  panic  and  revulsion  are  numerous,  consisting — 

Firsts  of  excessive  imports  of  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  the  accumula- 
tion of  large  foreign  debts,  and  the  exportation  of  large  amounts  of  specie 
to  pay  the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  and  the  interest  on  our  foreign 
debt. 

Secondlg^  the  immense  amount  invested  in  railroads  during  the  last 
ten  years — much  more  than  our  country  was  able  to  afiFord — a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  has  been  borrowed  on  bonds  and  stocks  at  excessive 
rates  of  interest,  drawn  from  the  mechanic,  the  manufacturer,  the  mer- 
chant, and  other  classes  of  business  men,  and  invested  in  roads,  the  most 
of  which  have  produced  very  little  income  to  the  stockholder. 

Thirdly,  extensive  speculations  in  stocks,  and  the  extravagance  intro- 
duced and  fostered  by  reason  of  fancied  wealth,  arising  from  railroads 
and  speculations  in  stocks. 

Fourthly,  the  large  amount  of  loans  made  upon  the  pledge  of  stocks 
and  bonds  as  security,  payable  on  demand  ;  by  reason  of  whicii,  when  the 
embarrassments  commenced,  and  the  borrowers  could  not  obtain  new  loans 
to  pay  the  old  ones,  large  amounts  of  stocks  were  thrown  upon  the  market 
and  sold  at  such  prices  as  they  would  bring,  to  raise  the  moneys  for  which 
they  were  pledged.  This  caused  a  great  and  rapid  depreciation  in  stocks 
and  securities  of  all  kinds,  and  increased  the  embarrassments  and  panic. 

Fifthly,  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  panic,  and  which  tended  to 
aggravate  the  evils  more  than  tenfold,  is  the  operation  of  the  electro  tele- 
graph, by  means  of  which  bad  news,  such  as  the  failure  or  embarrassment 
of  a  bank,  of  a  merchant  or  manufacturer,  was  immediately  communicated 
to  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  United  States ;  and  information  of 
all  such  misfortunes  was  immediately  concentrated  in  all  the  cities,  and 
worked  up  the  minds  of  the  laboring  classes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  bu«- 
ness  men,  to  a  fever  of  excitement,  causing  fearful  apprehensions  among 
them  in  every  city,  that  their  banks  also  would  fail,  and  inducing  many, 
out  of  prudence,  to  withdraw  their  deposits,  and  to  convert  their  bank 
notes  into  coin. 

And  lastly,  the  fears  and  the  evils  resulting  from  them  have  been  greatly 
aggravated  in  the  Statts  of  New  York  and  Michigan,  by  the  unwise  pro- 
vision in  their  new  constitutions,  prohibiting  the  Legislature  of  each  of 
those  States  from  authorizing  a  temporary  suspension  of  specie  payments 
by  the  banks. 

New  agricultural  States,  countries,  and  communities,  are  always, 
more  or  less,  involved  in  debt  to  old  commercial  and  manufacturing  States 
and  countries.  This  is  inevitable,  and  results  from  the  natural  tendencies 
and  course  of  trade.  The  American  colonists  were  deeply  involved  in 
debt  to  Great  Britain  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  have  been  so  involved 
from  that  time  until  the  present 
It  is  said  to  be  the  last  feather  that  breaks  the  camel's  back.     Thai 
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powerful  animal  will  cany  a  heavy  burthen  with  comparative  ease ;  but 
if  the  load  be  increased  beyond  its  strength,  the  animal  will  eventually 
break  down  under  it.  It  is  so  with  the  debts  of  individuals  and  of  States. 
In  times  of  prosperity,  when  credit  is  good  and  confidence  unshaken,  the 
country  will  carry  a  large  amount  of  debt,  without  embarrassment ;  but 
when  the  amount  becomes  excessive  it  tends  so  undermine  and  destroy 
confidence  in  the  ability  to  pay  punctually,  and  excites  apprehensions  of 
eventual  failure  and  loss.  This  distrust  and  loss  of  confidence  tends  to 
produce  the  very  results  which  were  feared.  In  a  country  like  this,  having 
numerous  banks  and  a  large  paper  currency,  it  produces  first  a  distrust 
of  some  of  the  banks  which  are  supposed  not  to  be  very  strong,  and  causes 
a  call  or  run  upon  them  for  specie.  This  eventually  leads  to  a  failure 
of  some  of  them,  and  a  diminution  of  loans  by  all,  to  prepare  for  a  finan- 
cial storm.  This  necessary  measure  of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the 
banks,  by  diminishing  their  loans  and  the  currency  rapidly,  renders  it 
difficult  for  many  business  men  to  meet  their  payments,  and  causes  nu- 
merous failures  among  them.  Every  failure  of  a  bank  or  an  individual 
tends  to  excite  distrust,  and  to  weaken  confidence  still  more.  All  these 
causes  and  effects  act  and  react  upon  the  public  mind,  and  tend  to  increase 
distrust  and  alarm,  and  to  cause  a  panic.  If  the  causes  are  substantial 
and  sufficient,  they  may  long  continue  to  operate  and  produce  a  general 
derangement  of  all  the  business  operations  of  the  country,  and  almost  a 
total  suspension  of  sales  of  real  estate,  and  of  all  property,  except  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

In  times  of  panic,  no  matter  what  the  cause,  it  becomes  very  difficult 
to  borrow  money,  collect  debts,  or  convert  property  or  securities  into 
money,  or  anything  that  is  available  to  pay  debts,  except  at  ruinous  prices ; 
and  the  tendency  is  to  ruin  almost  any  business  man  who  is  involved  in 
a  large  amount  of  debt  in  proportion  to  his  immediately  available  means. 
Such  are  the  tendencies  of  panics,  and  of  all  sudden  and  violent  revulsions 
in  commerce,  and  in  financial  affairs.  But  when  the  causes  are  compara- 
tively slight,  and  have  been  greatly  overrated  and  exaggerated  by  the 
fears  of  the  public,  they  soon  pass  away,  and  business  resumes  its  former 
natural  and  healthful  channels,  after  a  comparatively  few  business  men, 
banking,  and  other  institution,  (the  least  prepared  for  it,)  have  been  swept 
Away. 

The  question  arises,  are  the  causes  sufficient  to  justify  this  terrible  panic 
and  crisis  ?  Let  us  compare  the  condition  of  our  country  now  with  its 
condition  at  several  former  panics  and  revulsions  in  our  history.  During 
our  revolutionary  struggle  Congress  issued  at  various  periods,  from  1776 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  paper  money  to  an  amount  exceeding 
$350,000,000 — which  depreciated  so  rapidly  during  the  years  1780  and 
1781,  that  at  the  close  oi  the  latter  year  it  was  not  worth  over  one  cent 
on  the  dollar.  The  population  of  our  country  was  then  small,  only  about 
8,000,000,  greatly  impoverished  by  the  war.  It  is  now  nearly  ten  times 
as  great,  and  the  aggregate  wealth  more  than  thirty  times  as  great  as  it 
was  then. 

Another  severe  crisis  and  revulsion  occurred  in  our  country  in  the  year 
1818.  The  war  of  1812  closed  in  January,  1815;  immense  quantities  of 
foreign  goods  were  imported  during  the  years  1815,  1816,  and  1817, 
which  involved  the  country  in  debt  beyond  its  ability  to  pay,  prostrated 
the  most  of  our  manufacturing  establishments,  paralyzed  much  of  the  in- 
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dustry  of  the  country,  and  kept  it  deeply  involved  in  debt  and  impoveriahed 
for  many  years,  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  of  1824.  At  thai 
time  our  country  was  comparatively  new  ;  but  few  of  our  resources  were 
developed ;  we  had  accumulated  very  little  wealth ;  our  manufactures 
were  few  and  weak ;  our  mining  interest  small  in  amount ;  we  had  neither 
canals  nor  railroads ;  but  few  valuable  roads,  and  no  mines  of  the  precious 
metals.     Our  situation  is  now  very  different. 

There  was  a  revulsion  panic  and  numerous  failures  in  the  summer  of 
1825,  caused  by  a  sudden  and  great  decline  in  the  prices  of  cotton,  after 
extensive  speculations  in  that  article,  and  in  various  stocks.  But  the 
speculations  which  produced  the  embarrassments  and  panic,  having  been 
limited  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  community,  their  effects  soon 
passed  away,  and  did  not  materially  depress  business  or  the  prices  of  pro- 
perty after  a  few  months. 

The  next  great  and  severe  panic  which  occurred  in  the  United  States 
was  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  the  government 
from  the  United  States  Bank,  by  Gen.  Jackson,  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
1833,  which  produced  an  alarm  throughout  the  commercial  cities,  and 
excited  fearful  apprehensions  that  it  would  destroy  confidence  and  lead  to 
a  general  derangement  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  The  oflBcers  and 
managers  of  banks  being  alarmed,  immediately  curtailed  their  discounts 
in  selNdefense,  which  embarrassed  the  merchants  and  business  men,  caused 
numerous  failures  among  them,  and  increased  the  panic.  Confidence  and 
credit  was  almost  destroyed ;  the  business  of  the  country  was  deranged 
for  several  months,  and  great  numbers  of  failures  occurred.  But  the 
country  was  really  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  ;  the  balance  of  trade' 
had  been  in  our  favor,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  coin  had  been  im- 
ported during  the  previous  six  years ;  the  amount  of  our  foreign  debt  was 
moderate,  in  proportion  to  the  industry  of  the  country  and  our  ability  to 
pay ;  our  paper  currency  was  not  much  expanded,  and  prices  were  not 
inflated.  We  had  not  over-traded  nor  speculated  extensively,  nor  accu- 
mulated an  excessive  amount  of  debts,  either  foreign  or  domestic; 
and  after  a  few  months'  embarrassment,  business  resumed  its  former  chan- 
nels, and  property  sold  as  freely  and  at  as  high  prices  as  it  did  before. 

Next  came  the  great  revulsion  of  1837,  when  nearly  all  the  banks  in 
the  Union  suspended ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, and  business  men,  as  well  as  the  banks,  failed,  and  were  utterly 
ruined,  and  business  and  property  were  depressed  during  many  years. 

The  causes  of  that  revulsion  and  so  great  distress  were  as  follows  : — 

Ftrsty  the  imports  during  the  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  were  exces- 
sive, whereby  our  foreign  debt  was  nearly  doubled. 

Secondly,  our  paper  currency  was  gpreatly  expanded,  which,  in  oonoeo- 
tion  with  speculations,  caused  an  inflation  of  prices  and  great  extravagance. 

Thirdly,  very  large  sales  of  public  lands,  amounting  to  over  forty-one 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  made  during  the  years  1835  and  1836  ;  and 
a  wild  spirit  of  speculation  in  real  estate  prevailed  extensively,  whereby  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  involved  in  debt 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  country  then  consisted  of  national  and  State 
stocks,  or  bonds,  and  a  large  mercantile  debt,  for  goods  imported,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  which  has  been  carefully  estimated  at  about 
1200,000,000  on  the  1st  of  October,  1837,  at  $232,000,000  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1839,  and  about  $200,000,000  October  1st,  1842,  which 
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graduallj  reduced  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  to  about  $166,000,000,  on  the 
80th  of  June,  1847. 

Let  us  compare  our  exports  with  our  imports  during  the  last  ten  years, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  country,  and  the 
accumulation  of  debt  during  that  period : — 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  DURINO  THE  UNDERMENTIONED  FISCAL  TEARS, 
ENDING  THE  30TH  JUNE  : — IST,  OF  PRODUCTS  AND  MERCHANDISE  ;  3d,  OF  COIV 
AND    bullion;   3d,  the   TOTAL   IMPORTS,   STATED    IN   MILLIONS   OF   DOLLARS. 

MereliAQdiM.      Coin  and  bullion.       Total  importa. 

1848 $148.6  milhoDs.  $6.4  millioDs.  $155.   millioDi. 

1849 141.8         "  6.6         -  147.86      " 

1850 173.6        «  4.6        «  178.14      •* 

1861 210.7         "  6.6         "  216.22      « 

$674.1         "        $28.1         **  $697.22      " 

1862 207.4  •*  8.6  **  212.95  " 

1868 268.8  "  4.2  "  267.98  •* 

1864 297.7  "  6.8  «  804.66  •« 

1855 157.9  "  8.6  «  261.47  " 

$926.8         **        $20.1         "       $1,046.96      « 

1866 810.4    "     4.2    **     814.64   " 

1857 ^ 848.5    **     12.4    •*     860.89   " 

I65S.9    **    $16.6    **    $675.58   " 

THE  EXPORTS  OF  PRODUCTS  AND  MERCHANDISE.  OF  COIN  AND  BULLION,  AND  TOTAL 
EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DURING  THE  SAME  'PERIOD,  WERE  AS  FOL- 
LOWS : 

Prodacta,  S^  Bpecle.  Total 

1848 $1 38.2  millionB.  $15  8  millions.  $154.   milUoos« 

1849 140.8         "  6.4        "  145.7       ** 

1850 144.4         "  7.6         «  151.9       '* 

1861 188.9         **  29.6         "  218.4       " 

$611.8        •*        $58.2         **  $67a0       " 

1852. 1669  "  42.7  **  209.6  ** 

1858 205.5  «  27.6  •*  281.  " 

1854 237.0  "  41.2  •«  278.2  •• 

1855 219.0  *•  56.2  **  275.2  ** 

$826.4        **      $167.6        **  $994.0       ". 

1866 281.2        *  45.7        **  826.9       " 

1867 298.8        •*  69.1         "  862.9       « 

m^^^^^K^^m^m  ^mim^t^mm^t^mm  v^^^^bi^i^bm^^^^ 

$675.0    •*   $114.8    "     $689.8   « 

The  commercial  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department  do  not  show  the 
full  value  and  cost  to  the  country  of  our  imports,  for  two  reasons : — first, 
nearly  all  our  dutiable  imports  are  undervalued,  for  the  purpose  of  les- 
sening the  duties  to  be  paid  on  them ;  and  secondly,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  foreign  manufactures  are  sent  here  for  sale  by  the  producers,  and 
entered  at  the  custom-houses  at  a  very  low  foreign  valuation,  so  that  the 
profits  of  the  import  and  sale  are  made  by  the  foreign  manufacturer — our 
merchants  paying  for  the  goods  the  full  price  in  our  markets. 

The  system  of  ad  valorem  duties  and  foreign  valuations,  adopted  by 
Congress  in  the  tariff  of  1846,  affords  great  facilities  to  foreign  producers 
to  defraud  the  government  of  a  portion  of  the  legal  duties  by  means  of 
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undervaluations.  The  system  itself  encourages  undervaluations  as  i 
means  of  lessening  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  paid  on  all  dutiable  goods. 
Numerous  gross  cases  of  undervaluations  have  been  detected.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  system  is  to«induce  undervaluations,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  nearly  all  dutiable  goods  are  undervalued,  more  or  less,  vary- 
ing from  five  to  fifty  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  even  more. 

Nearly  two- thirds  of  our  foreign  debt  consists  of  stocks  and  bonds  of 
various  kinds,  bearing  interest  from  six  to  ten  per  cent — over  one-third 
of  it  being  a  mercantile  debt,  only  a  part  of  which  bears  interest  The 
immense  amount  of  capital  invested  in  railroads  in  Europe  and  America, 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  increased  the  demand  for  money  and 
raised  the  rates  of  interest.  The  average  rate  of  interest  on  our  whole 
foreign  debt,  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  probably  been  about  six 
per  cent : — 

FOREIGN   DEBT   AS   HERETOFORE   ESTIMATED. 

On  the  80th  of  June,  1847 $166.    millioiw* 

Interest,  4  years,  at  6  per  cent,  to  June  SOth,  1861 89.8        ** 

Import*  ('♦  including  specie") 697.2        " 

Undervaluations  of  $660  millions  of  dutiable  goods,  including 
profits  made  by  foreigners  on  goods  sent  here  for  sale,  estimated 

at  6  per  cent  on  the  whole 88.5        " 

Total  imports  and  foreign  debt t $986.6        " 

Exports,  including  over  $68  millions  specie $670. 

Less  fall  on  cotton  shipped  in  1851,  by   American  mer- 
chants, before  it  was  sold  by  them,  estimated  at 15. 

Freights  on  exports  carried  by  American  vessels,  estimated  at  6 

per  cent  on  all  except  the  specie  expprted 80.5        " 


Amount  realized  from  exports 685  5 

Showing  a  foreign  debt  on  the  80th  June,  1851,  of $251. 

Interest,  4  years,  to  jjune  SOth,  1855 60. 

Imports  during  the  4  years.. 1,047. 

Total  imports  and  foreign  debt $1,858. 

Exports  during  the  four  years  (including  over  $167.6  millions  of 

specie) 994. 

Showing  a  foreign  debt  on  the  80th  June,  1855,  o£ $364. 

Interest,  two  years,  to  June  SOth,  1857.. 43.8 

Imports  during  the  two  years. 675.5 

Total  imports  and  foreign  debt $1,083.3 

Exports  during  the  two  years 689  8 

Showing  a  foreign  debt  op  the  80th  June,  1857,  ot $398Ji 
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There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  during  the  last  two  years,  the  under- 
Taluations  of  dutiable  imports,  ^d  the  profits  made  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers on  goods  sent  by  them  to  this  country  for  sale,  over  and  above  the 
invoice  prices,  greatly  exceeded  the  freights  and  profits  of  American  mer- 
chants on  exports ;  and  that  the  real  foreign  debt  of  the  country,  on  the 
SOth  of  June,  1857,  was  at  least  $400,000,000,  and  it  may  have  been  as 
great  as  $425,000,000 ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  amounted  to  as  much 

•460,000,000. 
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The  reader  will  see  that,  during  the  four  years  from  June  30th,  1851, 
to  June  30th,  1856,  our  foreign  debt  increased  about  ♦113,000,000, 
though  we  exported  $38,000,000  more  coin  and  bullion  than  we  imported; 
and  that,  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  (from  July  1st,  1855,  to  July 
iBt,  1857,)  we  exported  $98,200,000  more  specie  than  we  imported,  and 
yet  our  foreign  debt  was '  increased  about  $30,000,000.  There  has  been 
an  increase  of  the  foreign  debt  of  the  country  of  about  $150,000,000 
during  six  years,  while  we  were  enjoying  peace  and  great  apparent  pros- 
perity— during  more  than  two  years  of  which  period  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  were  involved  in  war,  and  we  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  their 
markets  for  our  agricultural  ^products,  at  high  prices.  How  long  can  a 
people  stand  up  under  such  an  accumulation  of  debt,  without  embarrass- 
ment and  panic  ? 

The  next  principal  cause  of  the  embarrassment  of  the  country,  is  the 
immense  amount  of  labor  and  capital  invested  in  railroads  during  the  last 
ten  years.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
on  the  finances  and  commerce  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1856, 
that  the  amount  of  capital  stock  paid  in  and  expended  for  railroads  in  the 
United  States — 

Amounted  to $438,286,000 

That  the  amount  of  bonds  i«ued  was 303.1 87,000 

And  the  floating  debt 40,126,000 

Making  an  aggregate  sum  then  invested  in  railroads  of       $776,549,000 

The  report  was  incomplete — the  Michigan  Southern  <fe  Northern  Indiana 
roads  and  branches,  the  Detroit  &  Milwaukie,  and  many  other  roads,  being 
entirely  omitted.  The  auiount  necessary  to  supply  deficiencies,  with  the 
expenditures  during  the  last  fiscal  year  up  to  July  1st,  1807,  would  swell 
the  aggregate  sum  to  about  1850,000,000— of  which  about  ^450,000,000 
was  paid  on  stock,  and  about  |;4  00.000,000  consists  of  loans  and  floating 
debts.  The  cost  of  construction,  up  to  July  1st,  1851,  amounted  to  about 
$320,000,000 — there  being  then  in  operation  about  10,000  miles  of  road, 
and  over  7,000  miles  in  process  of  construction.  The  number  of  miles 
completed  in  July,  1857,  have  been  stated  at  24,476,  besides  several  thou- 
sand miles  in  process  of  construction. 

Perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  expenditures  for  railroads,  during  the  last  six 
years,  have  been  paid  for  by  State,  city,  county,  and  railroad  bonds,  which 
have  been  sold  in  the  market  at  high  rates  of  interest,  and  in  most  in- 
stances at  great  sacrifices,  varying  from  five  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  mar- 
kets have  been  so  glutted  with  such  securities,  that  prices,  at  which  sales 
were  made,  have  been  constantly  falling,  and  comparatively  few  have  been 
sold,  during  the  last  three  years,  at  more  than  sixty  to  eighty  cents  on  the 
dollar.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  sacrifices  on  such  securities  have  been  at 
least  $100,000,000,  and  that  the  real  expenditure  for  railroads  and  their 
equipments  has  not  exceeded  $750,000,000,  though  their  nominal  cost 
has  been  about  1850,000,000. 

The  bonds  have  been  sold  at  so  great  sacrifices  that  they  have  tempted 
all  classes  of  money-lenders  throughout  the  Union  to  purchase  them,  and 
rendered  it  difficult  for  business-men  to  borrow  money,  except  at  very 
high  rates  of  interest. 

For  many  years  several  of  the  leading  roads  made  large  dividends,  their 
stocks  stood  high  in  the  market,  and  the  business  and  income  of  nearly 
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all  the  roads  increased  beyond  all  expectation,  which  excited  high  hopes 
of  their  productiveness  and  the  value  of  their  stocks  in  future.  But  ex- 
cessive and  reckless  conapetition  has  diminished  the  income  of  nearly  ail 
the  roads,  and  the  current  expenses  of  running  them,  and  keeping  them 
in  repair,  have  greatly  exceeded  all  former  calculations.  These  causes 
have  diminished  their  net  incomes,  produced  an  apprehension  that  nearly 
all  the  roads  must  he  finally  sold  to  pay  their  creditors,  and  aided  in  ex- 
citing the  panic  in  the  stock  market. 

All  the  roads  have  greatly  increased  the  value  of  farming-lands  in  their 
vicinity,  and  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  principal  cities  which  are  rail- 
road centers,  or  in  which  they  connect  with  navigable  waters.  Hence 
the  rage  to  obtain  railroads  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  value  of  real 
estate,  and  hence  the  fancied  wealth  and  extravagance  arising  from  the 
delusion  that  they  had  and  would  increase  the  value  of  real  estate  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  is  practicable  for  them  to  do.     This  delusion,  to- 

f  ether  with  the  large  dividends  made  by  many  of  the  roads,  helped  to 
eep  up  the  excitement  and  speculation  in  stocks  and  bonds,  and  to  f 'Ster 
a  spirit  of  extravagance  in  living,  until  the  crisis  came  and  the  bubble 
burst ! 

The  roads  are  so  numerous,  and  the  stocks  and  bonds  so  g^eat  in 
amount,  that  the  holders  of  such  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  United  States 
probably  number  more  than  200,000  persons,  the  most  of  whom  pur- 
chased them  as  an  investment,  paid  lor  them,  and  are  not  involved  in 
debt;  but  thousands  of  the  holders  purchased  them  on  speculation,  with 
borrowed  means,  and  pledged  them  as  security,  in  many  instances,  for 
moneys  payable  on  demand  ;  and  when  the  panic  commenced,  the  cred- 
itors threw  them  into  the  market  to  realize  the  money  upon  them. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  embarrassments  have  been  increased  vcij 
much  by  large  investments  and  speculations  in  wild  lands  in  th«  new 
States  and  territories,  but  such  is  not  the  case  to  any  very  cont^iderable 
extent.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  during  the  fiscal 
years  1835  and  1836,  amounted  to  over  H1,000,000,  and  but  little  over 
$20,000,000  during  the  fiscal  years  1855  and  1856.  The  speculations  in 
wild  lai.ds  and  city  lots,  during  the  latter  period,  has  been  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  above  Missouri,  and  that  vicinity; 
while  during  the  former  period  it  pervaded  more  than  half  the  Union. 
In  1835  and  1836  millions  of  dollars  were  borrowed  to  invest  in  real 
estate  speculations ;  on  the  contrary,  nearly  all  the  purchases  of  real  estate, 
during  the  last  three  years,  have  been  made  by  persons  wanting  the  prop- 
erty for  use,  or  by  persons  having  money  to  invest,  made  the  purchases 
without  involving  themselves  in  debt. 

It  is  debt  which  causes  embarrassment.  A  poor  man  living  on  his 
weekly  earnings,  but  free  from  debt,  may  not  be  embarrassed  ;  on  the 
contrary,  no  matter  how  great  a  man's  property  and  income  ma}'  be,  if 
he  be  deeply  involved  in  debt,  he  will  be  subject  to  embarrassment  for 
want  of  money  to  meet  his  engagements,  and  may  be  ruined  in  such  a 
revulsion  and  panic  as  the  present. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  learned  a  severe  lesson  by  the  revul- 
sion, embarrassments,  wide-spread  bankruptcy,  and  ruin,  from  1837  to 
1842 ;  the  most  of  them  learned  economy  also,  and  to  dread  debt  as  they 
would  a  pestilence.  By  reason  of  the  late  war  in  Europe,  agricultural 
products  have  brought  high  prices  during  the  last  four  years ;  there  hat 
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been  no  great  expansion  of  the  currency,  nor  rise  in  the  price  of  manu- 
fiMitured  goods;  the  farmers  have  not  overtraded  very  much;  they  are 
generally  well  off,  and  not  one-fourth  part  as  much  in  debt  as  ihey  were 
in  1837. 

Though  railroads,  in  the  aggregate,  have  not  proved  good  investments 
of  capital  to  the  stockholders,  yet  they  have  increased  the  value  of  real 
estate  much  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  all  losses  in  the  de- 
preciation of  stocks.  Wealth  has  accumulated  rapidly  during  the  last 
twenty  years ;  the  average  wealth  of  the  people  is  perhaps  fifty  per  cent 
greater  now  than  it  was  in  1837  ;  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  Union  is 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  it  was  then,  and  the  persons  embarrassed  with 
debt  not  one-fourth  as  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  they 
were  then. 

Such  being  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  country  will 
•oon  recover  from  the  present  panic  and  crisis,  business  assume  its  former 
activity,  and  real  estate  sell  as  freely  and  at  as  good  prices  as  it  did  a 
year  since,  unless  the  causes  which  produced  the  embarrassment  shall  be 
continued.  The  country  can  invest  $25,000,000  annually  in  railroads 
and  other  public  improvements,  if  it  be  not  embarrassed  with  excessive 
imports;  but  it  cannot  invest  in  such  improvements $80,000,000  annually 
(as  has  been  done  during  the  last  six  years)  without  renewed  embarrass- 
ments. Nor  can  the  country  import  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  of  foreign  products  and  manufactures  annually, 
and  thereby  undermine  and  supplant  much  of  our  own  industry,  and  export 
from  fifty  to  sixty  millions  of  coin  and  bullion  annually,  without  prolonging 
oar  embarrassments,  or  speedily  bringing  on  another  crisis. 

The  revulsion  of  1837  checked  and  greatly  lessened  imports  during  the 
years  1837  and  1838,  and  the  country  partially  recovered  from  its  em- 
barrassments. Then  came  the  excessive  importations  of  1839,  under  the 
reduced  duties  of  the  compromise  act,  which  greatly,  increased  the  foreign 
debt  and  completely  prostrated  the  energies  of  the  country ;  and  such  will 
probably  be  the  case  again,  unless  Congress  shall  immediately  modify  the 
tariff,  and  increase  the  duties  on  manufactured  products  which  come  in 
competition  with  American  industry. 

Toe  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30th,  1847,  1854,  and  1850,  of  the  following  classes  of  manufactures, 
atated  in  millions  of  dollars,  were  as  follows : — 

1847.  18M.  18S6. 

feroQ  and  steel,  aod  maonfactares  of  iron  A  steel.     $10.  mill    $81.8  mill.    $24.6  mill. 

Manafactures  of  wool,  ditto  of  cotton,  silk,  flax,  * 
aod  hemp,  including  clothing,  laces,  embroid- 
eries, aod  thread 47.1  «        119.2    **        109.1     " 

ToUl  of  the  above  articles $57.1**     $161.      "     $188.6    " 

The  above  table,  compiled  from  the  financial  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  shows  how  American  industry  has  been  supplanted  by  for- 
eign imports  under  the  tariff  of  1846,  and  indicates  the  cause  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  our  foreign  debt  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  export  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  product  of  our  gold  mines  to  pay  interest  on  the 
debt  and  the  balance  of  trade  against  us.  In  1847  there  were  numerous 
woolen  mills  in  the  United  States  making  broadcloth^),  cassimeres,  and 
other  cloths  of  a  fine  quality.    At  the  present  time  we  have  not  a  single 
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factory  making  such  goods — ^all  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  miAet 
for  fine  woolen  goods  to  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  making  satinetts,  coarse  ctw- 
meres,  negro  cloth,  and  other  coarse  goods.  What  country  could  flourish 
under  such  a  state  of  things  ? 

Amn  Arbor,  MxoniOAN,  October  90th,  1857.  S.  C  & 


Art.  II.— WHO  GUNS  BY  CREDIT  lOSETf 

Who  gains  by  credit  money  ?     This  is  our  inquiry.     That  many  lose 
is  certain  enough.     That  a  mixed  currency,  of  which  credit  money  is  one 
and  the  chief  element,  is  essentially  fluctuating ;    alternately  expanding 
and  contracting,  and,  occasionally,  exploding — this  too  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious to  the  apprehension  of  sensible  and  well-informed  men.     That  a  vasr 
pension  of  specie  payments  (which  must  take  place  occasionally  under  i 
mixed-currency  system,  in  spite  of  all  laws  and  regulations  which  can  be 
adopted,)  destroys  the  standard  of  value,  cuts  off  all  the  usual  means  of 
negotiating  the  exchanges  of  the  country,  causes  the  greatest  derange- 
ment of  all  our  monetary  affairs  and  the  most  ruinous  losses  to  buMne» 
men,  we  think  no  one  will  deny.     The  evils  of  this  system  are  plain, 
palpable,  and  demonstrable.      That  they  are  not  accidental,  but  resulti 
flowing  from  the  system,  in  obedience  to  its  fixed  laws,  is  sufficiently  cleir 
to  those  who  understand  the  nature  of  credit  money.     If  it  be  true  thit 
the  community  generally  suffers  so  severely  by  the  issue  of  this  money, 
tcho  gains  by  it  ?     That  somebody  does  we  should  suppose  was  certain. 
Men  do  not  act  without  motive,  and  surely  would  not  be  at  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  issuing  millions  on  millions  of  such  money,  unless  somebody 
was  better  for  it,  unless  some  class  of  men  was  made  richer.     It  may  be 
so,  and  this  may  be  a  sufficient  reason,  provided  such  a  currency  does 
confer  benefits  enough  on  the  favored  class  to  compensate  for,  or  more 
than  counterbalance  all  the  mischief  and  misery  which  it  inflects  on  all 
others.     Before  proceeding  to  answer  the  question,  who  gaim  by  credit 
money  ?  we  will  define  our  meaning  of  the  term.     This  we  do  by  quoting 
from  an  article  in  the  July  number  of  this  Magazine,  pp.  32  and  33. 

A  mixed  currency  (if  we  except  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  used  as  *•  change,")  is  wholly  a  paper  currency,  yet  it  does  ii 
fact  consist  of  two  distinct  elements,  one  of  which  is  value  moneys  or  thiA 
which  has  value  within  itself,  and  is  therefore  a  proper  standard  of  value; 
and  the  other  is  credit  money^  which  has  no  value  in  itself,  and  therefore, 
though  equally  good  as  an  instrument  of  exchange,  has  no  quality  which 
can  make  it  a  true  standard  of  value.  One  part  of  this  currency  repre- 
sents'actual  money,  the  other  represents  credit  only.  One  is  based  oi 
specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  the  other  on  the  general  property  of  tbi 
debtors  of  the  bank  ;  and  however  homogeneous  the  whole  mass  of  psptf 
money  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  in  truth,  in  its  nature  and  effects^ti  compoand 
of  these  two  distinct  and  widely  different  elements. 

The  reason  why  this  credit  money,  or  excess  of  paper  over  specie,  is 
issued  by  the  banks  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  bank  that  has  (as  a  ce^ 
tain  bank  in  Massachusetts  had  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  returns,)  a 
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circulation  of  $200,000  and  only  $6,000  in  specie,  gains  the  interest  on 
$104,000,  since  the  whole  of  this  amount  costs  the  bank  nothing  but  the 
expense  of  its  manufacture.  This  is  the  reason,  and  the  only  one.  Let 
us  take  the  whole  currency  of  the  United  States. 

The  ayenge  circalation  for  the  years  1843/51,  *54»  '55,  and  '56,  as 

fomid  in  the  finaDcial  report  of  the  Sec.  of  the  Trea&,  for  1 865-6,  was      $  1 60,228,647 
Tlie  ayerage  amount  of  specie  in  the  banks,  during  this  time,  was.. . .  50,89 1,148 

Ayerage  excess,  or  amonnt  of  credit  money,  was. $  109,832,504 

On  this  sum  the  banks  received,  we  will  suppose,  7  per  cent  interest, 
probably  a  fair  ayerage  for  the  period  we  haye  selected.     The  gross  profits 
then  to  all  the  banks  arising  from  this  system  in  the  UniUsd  States,  at  the 
rate  of  interest  mentioned,  is  $7,658,272  annually.  This  is  the  sum  total — 
the  object  for  which  the  stupendous  system  of  credit  money  is  created  and 
sustained.    There  is  and  can  be  no  other.    Let  this  be  remembered.    That 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  issue  of  this  credit  money,  in  order  to  furnish 
a  sufficient  currency^  is  apparent  not  only  from  the  true  nature  of  money 
itself^  but  from  the  fact  that  gold  is  produced  in  this  country  so  plentifully 
that  we  have  exported  three  hundred  millions  within  seven  or  eight  years. 
The  issue  of  bank  notes  over  and  above  their  actual  specie  is  a  matter  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  banks,  and  it  is  done  for  the  sake  of  the  supposed 
profit     This  we  presume  will  not  be  disputed.     But  the  interest  received 
by  the  banks  on  this  kind  of  money  is  not  all  profits,  for,  in  the  first  place, 
^he  making,  issuing,  and  keeping  in  repair  such  a  currency  is  no  small 
matter.     It  requires  an  immense  array  of  bank  officers  and  employees, 
and  costs  in  the  aggregate  a  large  sum.     In  the  second   place,  very  con- 
siderable losses  are  incident  to  the  use  of  s\ich  money — no  small  share 
of  the  embezzlements  and  defalcations  which  have  occurred  amongst  those 
concerned  in  the  management  of  banks,  have  originated  in  the  use  of  this 
credit  money.     The  very  manufacture  of  it  seems  to  be  demoralizing. 
Men  who  handle  money  that  costs  nothing  appreciable,  that  can  be  made 
by  thousands  and  millions  by  merely  engraving  and  signing,  do  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course  lose  their  moral  sense  of  its  sacred ness.     It  cannot  be 
otherwise.     The  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  is  such  that  men  cannot 
invest  with  the  idea  of  value,  that  which  they  see  created  with  no  corres- 
ponding labor;  and  we  know  that  it  always  must  happen,  as  it  always 
has,  that  there  will  be  great  losses  to  the  banks  which  issue  this  kind  of 
currency  from  this  very  fact.     Now,  then,  from  the  gross  profits  of  this 
credit  money,  we  must  deduct  all  the  expense  and  loss  necessarily  incident 
to  it.     We  will  not  attempt  to  state  what  these  are,  because  we  have  not 
the  data,  on  which  to  found  any  reliable  estimate,  but  they  are  considerable, 
and  mufit  be  deducted  from  the  sum  before  named  and  would  reduce  it 
perhaps  to  17,000,000  per  annum. 

That  the  banks  may  gain  this  sum,  then,  the  public  incur  the  conse- 
quences of  the  whole  mixed-currency  system.  This  is  the  fund  against 
which  we  are  to  charge  all  the  losses,  all  the  derangements  of  business, 
all  the  misery  and  sufi'ering  of  the  working  classes,  which  such  a  currency 
periodically  produces.  The  banks  as  corporations  gain  this  seven  mil- 
o     ars. 

L  Does  the  stockholder  gain  by  credit  money  ?  He  seems  at  first  sight 
to  do  so.  His  dividends  are  advanced,  we  will  suppose,  from  6  to  8  per 
cent  per  annum.    He  gets  33  per  cent  more  interest  than  he  otherwise 
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would.    Is  not  he  then  a  gainer  ?     Let  us  see.     His  income  from  his  bank 
stock,  we  will  suppose,  he  wishes  to  consume  in  his  current  expenses  of 
living.     By  the  issu^  of  this  credit  roonej  (as  we  have  endeavored  to 
prove  in  previous  numbers  of  this  Magazine)  the  prices  of  commoditiei 
are  raised  from  33  to  50  per  cent.     The  bank  stockholder,  then,  when  b« 
comes  to  lay  out  his  money,  will  find  Uiat  instead  of  gaining  be  has  lost 
by  his  eight  per  cent  dividend;  for  it  \\ill  not  bring  him  as  many  of  th« 
good  things  he  desires,  as  a  6  per  cent  dividend  would,  with  the  corres- 
ponding prices  of  a  value-money  currency.     Instead  of  being  benefited, 
un(|uestionably  he  loses.  But  suppose  that  he  wishes,  instead  of  consmniDg, 
to  invest  his  dividends — how  is  he  then  affected !     Precisely  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent     If  he  would  build  a  house,  or  a  factory,  the 
materials  and  labor  required  are  so  much  advanced  that  he  will  get  no 
more  value  than  he  would  if  prices  and  dividends  had  not  been  raised  by 
the  issue  of  credit  money.     But  it  is  not  the  only  view  of  the  case.    The 
stockholder  must  share  with  others  the  disastrous  eflTects  of  the  credit- 
money  expansion ;    he  must  also  meet  the  collapse,  the  suspension,  the 
monetary  revolutions  which  inevitably  follow.     Now,  where  are  his  high 
dividends? — nay,  where  is  his  capital  ?      What  is  the  value  of  his  bank 
stock?     Is  it  worth  90  per  cent,  or  70,  or  60,  or  30,  or — nothing!   A 
few  months  more  will  answer  tliis  question  so  far  as  the  present  revulsioD 
is  concerned  ;  and  sad  will  be  the  response — loss  everywhere — great  de 
preciation  in  many  cases,  utter  insolvency  in  others.     The  extra  profits 
arising  from  the  issue  of  credit  money  will  be  swallowed  up.     No  incon- 
siderable share  of  what  is  now  invested  in  the  banking  institutions  of  the 
United  States  will  be  lost.      For  it  is  a  suggestive  and  instructive  fact, 
that  the  very  difficulties  into  which  the  credit-money  system  brings  the 
business  of  the  country,  react  upon  the  banks  themselves,  and  involve 
them  to  a  great  extent  in  the  general  catastrophe.     Such  was  the  ex- 
perience of  1837,  when  the  loss  to  stockholders  oy  the  failures  of  banks 
growing  out  of  that  great  collapse,  was  estimated  upon  sufficient  data,  at 
fifty  million  dollars.     Such  will  be  the  experience  of  the  present    Can 
any  one  doubt,  then,  that  in  the  long  run  the  bank  stockholders  gain  nothing 
by' the  issue  of  credit  money  ?     Would  they  not  be  better  oflf  if  the  banks 
confined  themselves  to  their  legitimate  operations  ?      Shall  we  not  have 
their  voice  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  expulsion  of  credit  money  f    That 
will  depend  on  the  fact  whether  or  not  they  understand  their  true  interest 
II.  Do  merchants  and  the  trading  classes  gain  by  the  issue  of  credit 
money  ?      It   seems  like  mockery  to  ask  the  question.     They  are  the 
men,  who  of  all  others  take  the  hazards  of  business,  the  men  who  stand 
in  the  front  rank   and   meet  the  first  shock   in   great  monetary  revul- 
sions.    Their  property  is  scattered  all  over  the  land.    They  have  business 
relations  everywhere,  and  under  all  possible  complications.      Can  they 
gain  by  a  monetary  system  which  increases  the  risks  of  business  four- 
fold?   which  makes  all  their  operations  like  the  drawing  of  a  lottery? 
which  sets  at  defiance  all  their  skill  and  prudence  f     How  can  they  nin 
by  it?     How  can  they  place  any  rational  dependence  upon  it!    How 
could  the  merchants   of  this  country  know  that  it  was  not  as  safe  to 
import  and  sell  goods  in  the  spring  of  1857,  as  in  that  of  1856  f     In  one 
case  it  was  profitable,  in   the  other  ruinous.     How  did   business  men 
know  when  they  made  their  engagement  six  months  ago  that  the  banks 
would  now  be  cuctailing  their  circulation  as  fast  as  possible,  taking  in  all 
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tlie  money  afloat,  destroying  the  power  of  the  debtor  to  pay  them  ?  We 
say,  could  the  wisest  know  all  this?  Who  could  have  predicted  the 
failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  or  that  that  insignificant 
event  would  have  exploded  the  currency  of  the  United  States  ?  How 
could  the  merchants  know  that  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  negotiate  or  collect  exchanges  in  any  distant  part  of  the 
Union,  or  that  the  banks  on  whom  they  depended  would  be  bankrupt, 
and  as  helpless  as  their  customers  ?  Such  a  currency  favorable  to  the 
mercantile  classes ?  They  gain  by  it?  The  idea  is  preposterous.  It  is 
their  greatest  curse. 

III.  Do  the  manufacturing  classes  gain  by  credit  money  ?     It  is  their  busi- 
ness to  take  the  raw  materials,  work  them  into  fabrics,  and  sell  them  to 
merchants,  who  in  turn  supply  the  consumers.     Take  the  woolen  manu- 
facturer, for  example.     He  must  invest  a  large  amount  in  fixed  capital — 
he  must  build  and  furnish  a  factory.      Suppose  he  did  so  at  any  time 
within  the  last  three  years.     The  prices  of  all  commodities  and  of  labor 
were  so  raised  that  it  cost  25  per  cent  more  than  it  would  have  done,  but 
for  credit  money.     When  completed,  it  cost  him  more  for  all  his  raw 
materials  and  for  the  wages  of  his  workmen.     So  that  when  he  got  his 
article  ready  for  market,  he  had  sufifered  so  much  by  these  enhanced 
prices  that  he  had  lost  all  the  advantages  which  the  protection  afibrded 
by  duties  on  the  foreign  article  would  otherwise  have  given  him ;  and, 
although  he  may  not  understand  the  matter,  is  not  any  better  off  than 
he  would   be  without  any  duties  at   all,  under  the  prices   of  a  value- 
money  currency.     But  he  has  invested  his  all  perhaps,  in  manufactures, 
and  must  go  on.     He  brings  his  goods  into  market,  meets  a  contraction  of 
the  currency,  and  is  a  fortunate  man  if  he  is  not  ruined.     Now  what  is 
true  in  this  supposed  case,  is  true  of  the  manufacturing  interest  generally. 
It  has  been  at  all  times  deranged  and  injured  by  the  credit-money  system. 
It  has  always   suffered  greatly  by  its  sudden   and  violent  fluctuations. 
When  everything  "  goes  on  ever  so  finely,"  that  is,  while  the  expansion 
is  taking  place,  the  manufacturer  suffers  by  the  increase  of  prices  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  meeting  foreign  competition.     When  the  contrac- 
tion is  taking  place  he  suffers  by  the  difiiculty  of  disposing  of  his  goods 
at  all,  except  at  a  loss.      When  a  revulsion  comes,  he  loses  by  the  failure 
of  those  to  whom  he  has  given  credit,  ^^^  the  impossibility — which  is 
then  common  to  all — of  meeting  his  ijjg^Hbigements.     The  history  of 
the  manufacturing  interest  in  this  cotRM^V  a  sad  one.     With  all  our 
enterprise  and  skill,  with  all  the  fostering  le'^islation  of  the  government, 
and  all  the  natural  advantages  we  possess,  our  manufactures  have  ever 
been  subject  to  the  greatest  reverses,  and  uncounted  millions  have  been 
sunk  in  fruitless  endeavors.     So  far  as  we  have  had  any  success,  it  has 
been  in  spite  of  the  great  drawback  of  a  fluctuating,  and,  of  course,  an 
unreliable  currency.     Whoever  else  may  gain  by  credit  money,  the  manu- 
facturer does  not 

IV.  Does  the  agriculturist  gain  by  this  kind  of  money.?  He  gets  high 
prices  for  his  products  when  the  paper  circulation  is  expanded,  but  not 
as  high  as  might  seem  from  the  ^^  quotation'*  of  these  articles — since  much 
of  the  profit  (in  consequence  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  kind  of 
money)  is  made  by  the  merchant  or  speculator.  The  farmer  pays  more 
for  labor — a  great  item  in  his  business ;  he  pays  more  for  all  which  he  pur- 
chases for  his  farm  or  his  family ;  all  his  expenses  are  greatly  increased ; 
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he  partakes  of  the  general  excitement;  bis  income  appears  to  be  greadj, 
though  it  is  not  permanently,  increased;  he  buys  more  land,  builds! 
larger  and  more  costly  house,  his  family  follow  the  tJAshioDS  of  the  day,  and, 
like  others,  he  runs  into  debt.  In  his  estimate  of  his  ability  to  pay,  he 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  approaching  danger.  The  contrac- 
tion comes — a.  day  of  reckoning  for  all  extravagancies — and  he  suflfers 
with  others.  For  a  long  time  his  products  are  as  much  too  low  as  the? 
were  before  too  high.*  He  may  not,  like  the  merchant,  be  utterly  mined: 
but  he  will  be  embarrassed  and  injured ;  his  crops  will  be  unsaleable  and 
fall  to  a  low  price  as  after  the  revulsion  of  1837,  and  he  will  lose  from 
these  causes  as  much  as  he  gained  by  high  prices  during  the  continuance 
of  the  credit  money  delirium.  A  general  uniformity  of  prices  is  as 
desirable  to  the  fanner,  as  to  the  manufacturer.  This,  we  are  pe^ 
Ruaded,  every  sen^ible  man  will  acknowledge,  who  has  witnessed  the 
operation  of  this  system  and  reflected  upon  all  its  immediate  and  remote 
consequences. 

V.  Does  the  laborer  gain  by  credit  money  ?  His  wages  rise  in  consequence 
of  the  expansion  of  the  currency — of  that  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  does  he 
therefore  gain  by  it  ?  He  mny,  if  the  commodities  on  which  he  subsists 
do  not  rise  more  in  proportion  than  his  wages.  He  does  not  eat,  drink, 
or  wear  credit  money,  or  any  kind  of  money — his  only  use  for  it  is  to 
exchange  for  food,  clothing,  etc.  Now  if  these  are  raised  in  price,  more 
in  proportion  than  his  wages,  he  will  be  a  loser — if  not,  he  will  be  a 
gainer.     How  is  it? 

We  have  at  some  length,  in  the  last  September  number  of  this  Magazine, 
pp.  285-6,  endeavored  to  prove  that  wages  do  not  rise  as  much  as  com- 
modities. Without  now  repeating  the  argument,  or  exhibiting  the  proof 
there  offered,  we  simply  state  the  principle — which  is,  that  for  all  kinds 
of  vendible  commodities  there  is  both  an  actual  and  a  speculative  demand, 
while  for  labor  there  is  only  the  actual,  immediate  demand,  and  therefore 
wages  never  rise  as  much  as  commodities.  Flour  and  sugar  may  be  bought 
up  and  held  on  speculation,  and  when  credit  money  is  plenty,  they  are 
so,  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  prices  are  thus  enhanced  ;  but  labor  is  never 
bought  up  beforehand  and  held  for  an  advance — hence  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  the  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities  and  labor  which 
the  speculative  demand  causerf^d  this  is  often  very  great. 

It  is  also  to  be  added  that,^LUborer  not  only  loses  in  this  way,  but 
suffers  in  another  manner  by  (nrVuctuations  of  a  mixed  currency.  With 
every  violent  contraction  he  is  thrown  out  of  employment,  all  his  resources 
are  cut  off,  and  he  has  nothing  to  live  upon.  Of  how  many  thousands  of 
families  will  this  be  true  during  the  coming  winter.  The  merchant  who 
meets  a  crisis  like  the  present,  loses  generally,  a  great  part  of  his  accu- 
mulations for  years,  but  he  does  not  starve — perhaps  he  does  noi  even 
resign  his  luxuries ;  but  the  laborer  must  give  up  everything ;  he  has  usu- 
ally no  resources  on  which  to  subsist,  and  pinching  poverty  must  be  his 
lot,  until  the  currency  has  b^en  so  far  restored,  that  the  legitimate  pro- 
duction of  the  country  can  again  go  forward.  Such  was  his  experience 
in  1837.  For  a  long  time  after  that  explosion,  persons  dependent  upon 
their  daily  labor  for  their  daily  bread  suffered  severely ;  but  after  business 


•  In  Boston,  floor  was  worth  $10  S5  In  1837,  and  onlj  $5  89  In  1843;  pork,  Koi.  1,  $9S  in  1887,  aai 
onlj$7  751nl848. 
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began  to  revive,  say  from  1840  to  1843,  inclusive,  although  wages  were 
low,  the  price  of  commodities  was  so  much  lower  that  laborers  never  were 
in  more  comfortable  circumstances — in  fact  they  received  over  25  per 
cent  more  real  wages  than  in  1835,  '36,  and  '37.  As  prices  in  general 
rose  after  this,  wages  became  less  effective  for  the  purchase  of  commod- 
ities until  the  present  revulsion,  and  now  they  are  to  go  again  through 
the  same  experience. 

VI.  And  lastly,  do  capitalists,  as  a  body,  gain  by  credit  money  t  We  have 
already  seen  that  they  cannot,  so  far  as  they  are  interested  in  the  stock  of 
•mixed-currency  banks.  Do  they  fare  any  better  in  regard  to  railroad 
stocks  ?  Doubtless  much  worse ;  and  much  of  the  loss  here  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  the  stimulus  of  credit  money  has  given  rise  to  most  of  the 
unprofitable  railroads  built  during  the  great  expansion.  Not  one-half  of 
them  would  have  been  made  but  for  that  extension  of  the  credit  system 
which  a  mixed  currency  always  engenders.  Most  of  the  disastrous  enter- 
prises of  this  kind  have  been  originated  and  carried  on  by  credit  contri- 
vances, and  most  of  the  loss  falls  on  the  capitalists  who  have,  in  one  form 
or  another,  loaned  the  capital.  It  has  been  recently  stated  that  the  amount 
of  railroad  suspensions  are,  in  the  aggregate,  already  some  two  hundred 
million  dollars.  This  includes  stocks,  bonds,  and  floating  debt.  A  great 
part  of  this  immense  sum  will  be  a  dead  loss  to  those  concerned.  Does 
the  capitalist  fare  much  better  in  his  manufacturing  stocks  ?  Very  little. 
Take  the  vast  incorporated  companies  of  New  England — how  tremendous 
must  be  the  loss  of  those  engaged  in  them.  The  depreciation,  though  in 
few  cases  total,  in  nearly  all  will  be  very  heavy. 

As  a  lender  of  money,  how  is  the  capitalist  affected  ?  There  are  two 
kinds  of  money-lenders : — those  who  have  special  reference  to  the  security 
of  their  loans  and  are  content  with  moderate  interest,  and  those  who,  for 
the  sake  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  are  willing  to  take  some  risk.  The 
former  most  generally  invest  their  money  in  notes  or  bonds,  secured  by 
mortgage  on  real  estate,  for  such  amount  as  shall  be  perfectly  safe  in  any 
ordinary  contingency.  These  obtain  the  legal  rate  of  interest  and  no 
more — six  per  cent  in  Massachusetts,  seven  in  New  York,  etc.  They  also 
loan  on  personal  securities,  in  those  instances  where  they  feel  that  the 
solvency  of  the  borrower  is  beyond  all  question.  The  other  class  of  lenders 
eschew  mortgages,  and  "  operate  in  the  street" — in  other  words,  either  by 
themselves,  or  through  the  agency  of  brokers,  loan  their  money  on  such 
notes  as  are  offered  in  the  market  for  discount.  These  get  a  rate  of  in- 
terest depending  wholly  on  the  demand ;  it  may  be  6,  or  12,  or  24,  or  36 
per  cent — they  "do  the  best  they  can." 

To  be  a  money-lender  of  that  description,  a  man  must  be  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  and  be  shrewd  and  "well-posted"  in  regard  to 
the  paper  that  is  offered.  If  he  is  so,  he  may  operate  to  much  advantage, 
and  increase  his  income  greatly.  Some  of  the  largest  fortunes  of  the 
present  day  have  been  made  in  this  manner.  It  has  been  a  profitable 
business  for  the  last  few  years,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
crisis.  Now,  such  men  will  be  likely  to  find  on  their  hands  a  good  share 
of  suspended  paper — much  of  it  perhaps  "gilt-edged" — and  it  will  be  for 
them  to  determine,  when  the  whole  affair  is  settled  up,  whether  they  have 
gained  or  lost  by  their  hazardous  operations.  Those  capitalists  who  have 
the  sagacity  to  keep  their  funds  in  such  a  position  that  they  are  perfectly 
8afe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  can  be  called  for  at  short  notice,  are  the  men 
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who  most  surely  reap  the  advantages  of  a  revulsion  like  the  present 
They  are  now,  or  will  be  in  a  few  months,  able  to  invest  their  funds  in  the 
most  profitable  manner.  They  will  be  able  to  buy  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty at  such  prices  that  they  can  hardly  fail  of  gaining  from  60  to  100 
per  cent.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  revulsion  of  1837.  Thus,  while  eome 
of  the  rich  will  be  made  richer,  most  will  suffer  great  losses. 

If,  then,  neither  capitalists,  merchants,  manufacturers,  agriculturists, 
nor  laborers,  profit  by  credit  money,  who  does  ?  We  answer,  those  who, 
having  nothing  to  lose,  plunge  into  speculation  during  periods  of  expan- 
aion,  and  blow  up  the  bubbles  by  which  the  unwary  and  inexperienced  are 
deluded  and  ruined.  Every  expansion  breeds  a  swarm  of  these  vermin. 
They  spread  over  the  land  like  locusts — are  found  everywhere  engaged  in 
every  sort  of  enterprise,  from  the  most  humble  to  the  most  magnificent. 
These  men  furnish  the  gas  with  which  the  balloons  of  speculation  are 
filled — that  is  their  vocation,  and  for  this  they  are  very  frequently  largely 
paid.  That  they  get  permanently  rich  is  seldom  the  case.  They  produce 
nothing;  they  prey  on  the  public,  and  are  to  the  body  politic  what  the 
parasitic  plant  is  to  the  stately  monarch  of  the  forest.  The  contraction 
which  restores  the  currency  to  its  normal  condition  sweeps  them  away 
by  myriads,  and  they  are  seen  no  more,  until  another  credit  money  in- 
flation calls  them  again  into  life  and  motion. 

It  may  be  said  that,  by  the  paper  money  system,  a  great  many  persons 
find  employment  as  bank  officers,  etc.  This  will  hardly  be  offereil  as  an 
argument  by  any  sensible  man.  The  mere  fact  that  any  class  of  men  ii 
employed  in  any  particular  business,  is  no  matter  of  congratulation,  except 
to  themselves  personally.  The  question  which  concerns  the  public  is,  are 
they  employed  advantageously — are^  they  producing  anything,  or  aiding 
directly  or  indirectly  in  doing  so  ?  If  not,  then  the  fewer  of  them  to  be 
supported  by  the  profitable  labor  of  others  the  better.  Every  man  in 
every  department  of  life,  who  in  no  way  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  is  only  a  burden  or  a  nuisance. 

We  might  enter  still  further  into  detail  in  answering  the  inquiry,  who 
gains  by  credit  money  ?     We  might  show  that  every  department  of  busi- 
ness, however  humble — every  profession,  however  exalted — suflfers  mate- 
rially from  the  eftects  of  a  mixed-currency  system.     One  result  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  happen  to  all.     We  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  an  ex- 
ception to  this  remark.     The  business  of  the  legal  profession  may  be  more 
extensive  and  profitable  in  consequence  of  the  general  derangement  of 
every  other.     The  call  for  the  services  of  the  members  of  this  profession 
must  be  greatly  increased  by  the  innumerable  lawsuits,  assignments,  and 
settlements  growing  out  of  a  general  breaking  down  of  business  men  and 
business  affairs.     But  we  trust  that  if  this  be  the  c^se — if  it  be  more 
profitable  to  themselves — they  would  not  desire  the  continuance  of  a  sys- 
tem so  fraught  with  mischief  to  all  around  them ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
the  community  would  be  unwilling  to  endure  the  torture  for  the  sake  of 
their  advantage,  and  would  be  likely  to  address  them  as  the  frogs  in  the 
fable  did  the  boys  who  stoned  them — "  it  may  be  sport  to  you,  but  it  is 
death  to  us." 

One  of  the  greatest  wrongs  that  credit  money  inflicts  on  any  people,  is  that 
it  transfers  au  incalculable  amount  of  wealth  from  one  class  of  persons  to 
another  without  an  equivalent.  This  is  the  sure  result ;  but  it  is  brought 
about  80  indirectly,  so  covertly,  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  knows  it 
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Men  Sre  ruined,  and  they  attribute  it  to  "  hard  times,  the  scarcity  of 
money,  the  fall  of  property,  the  failure  of  their  debtors,  the  falling  off  in 
demand  for  their  goods  or  their  labor."  All  these  are  given  as  reasons 
why  so  many  are  swamped  and  made  bankrupts.  The  press  of  the  country, 
which  (as  it  is  oracular)  must  account  for  everything  that  happens  or 
don't  happen,  gravely  attributes  the  revulsions  which  occur  to  all  causes 
but  the  right.  The  blame  is  sometimes  thrown  on  the  tariff — that  is 
Bpecious ;  sometimes  on  th«  management  of  the  banks — that  is  plausible ; 
Bometimes  on  overtrading,  as  if  that  were  anything  more  than  an  effect  of 
an  expanded  currency  and  corresponding  credits.  But  to  whatever  attrib- 
uted, the  result  is  the  transfer  of  an  incalculable  amount  of  property  from 
the  rightful  owners  to  those  who  have  no  just  claim  to  it. 

For  illustration,  suppose  that  the  merchants  of  the  Atlantic  cities  have 
•old  goods  to  the  dealers  of  the  West  and  South  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  million  dollars,  and  one  hundred  millions  of  this  proves  to  be  bad 
and  goes  into  bankruptcy,  how  much  of  this  is  ever  paid  ?  By  the  ex- 
perience of  1837,  not  ten  cents  on  the  dollar  I  Indeed,  of  the  four  hundred 
and  forty  million  dollars  that  went  through  the  insolvency  process,  under 
the  national  bankrupt  law,  less  than  one  cent  on  the  dollar  was  paid. 
What  became  of  all  this  property  ?  Was  it  not  transferred  without  an 
equivalent  ?  And  not  only  as  between  different  sections  of  the  country, 
but  among  ourselves,  how  many  millions  pass  in  this  manner !  It  is  a 
legitimate  result.  The  standard  of  value  has  been  vitiated  by  issuing  that 
as  money  which  was  only  money  in  name.  All  the  fraud,  and  perjury, 
and  general  demoralization  which  followed,  were  the  natural  offspring  of 
BQcIi  a  system. 

If  wo  estimate  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  people  of  this  country  at 
ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  (a  low  figure,)  and  the  average  change  in 
the  money  value  which  the  present  revulsion  will  occasion,  at  only  16  per 
cent  on  the  average,  the  amount  of  depreciation  will  be  fifteen  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  a  sum^wr  times  larger  than  all  the  banking  capital 
in  the  United  States.  Now  that  there  can  be  such  an  immense  fall  in 
the  value  of  property  without  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  those 
who  own  large  estates,  have  large  amounts  due  to  them,  and  yet  are 
deeply  in  debt,  is  impossible.  To  those  who  hold  productive  real  or  sub- 
stantial personal  property,  and  owe  nothing,  the  difference  will  be  small  in- 
deed ;  for,  although  thejmce  of  their  property  has  greatly  declined,  its  value, 
that  is,  its  exchangeable  power  in  relation  to  any  other  property,  except 
money,  will  be  the  same.  To  those,  however,  who  must  realize  all  their 
assets  in  money^  the  depreciation  will  be  disastrous.  Having  by  the  issue 
of  credit  money  raised  the  prices  of  all  commodoties,  and  the  mixed  cur- 
rency having  exploded,  we  must  return  to  nearly  a  value  money  currency 
before ^?e  can  again  commence  inflation  ;  in  the  meantime,  we  have  so 
changed  the  standard  of  value,  that  we  shall  cause  the  disturbances  which 
we  have  described,  and  the  transfer  of  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  wealth 
of  the  country  without  an  e(Juivalent. 

In  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  we  will  suppose 
the  familiar  case  of  a  dry  goods  jobbing  house  in  New  York  city.  They 
have  been  doing  a  thriving  and  strictly  legitimate  business  for  several 
years — neither  speculators  nor  spendthrifts  ;  but  their  condition  now  is 
presented  in  the  following  statement  of  their  affairs : — 
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Stofe  ID  Broadway,  coet $76,000 

Debts  due  them,  all  over  the  UnioB. ..,,...,. 460,000 

Stock  of  goods  on  haod,  at  cost. 126,000 

$760,000 
They  owe.... 460,000 

Surplus. $800,000 

As  the  resnlt  of  a  contrftction  whidi  cuts  off  their  aecmstomed  accom- 
modations at  the  banks,  and  at  the  same  time  deprives  their  customers 
of  all  means  of  paying  their  debts,  and  also  breaks  up  all  the  exehaogesr 
BO  that  when  amounts  are  collected  ib  the  South  and  West,  it  is  impos^ 
sible  to  get  the  sums  remitted,  except  with  great  delay  and  expense,  the 
concern  is  forced  into  bankruptcy.  At  first  they  hare  full  confidence  is 
their  ability  to  pay  every  man  in  full,  and  have  something  liandsome  Idl 
They  find,  however,  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  their  position  and  pros* 
pecta  to  be — 

Loss  on  bad  debts $966,000 

Loss  on  stock  on  hand.. 40,000 

Loss  on  store,  which  they  were  obliged  to  seM  for  cash. .  26,000 

Total  losses $880,000 

They  are  ruined,  pay  a  dividend  to  their  creditors,  and  start  in  life 
again.     Yet  they  were  in  prosperous   circumstances  before  the  breik 
down  in  the  currency.     Had  there  been  no  money  in  the  country,  baft 
value  money — and  there  need  have  been  no  other — they  would  hwe 
maintained  a  good  standing  and  a  successful  business.  But  they  were  victimr 
ized.  Their  failure  was  no  fault  of  their  own.   With  a  capital  of  $300,000, 
they  were  justified  in  giving  credits  to  the  amount  of  $450,000 ;  and  but  for 
the  treachery  of  the  currency,  they  would  have  been  safe  in  doing  so. 
They  knew  their  customers  well.    They  sokl  to  men  deserving  credit; 
but  their  debtors,  like  themselves,  stood  on  a  pit-fall,  whicli  swallowed 
them  all  up  together.     And  now  we  inquire,  to  whom  has  their  proper^ 
been  transferred  ?     In  the  first  place,  the  $25,000  lost  on  the  store,  wa* 
transferred  to  the  capitalist  who  bought  it  for  $50,000.     In  the  second 
place,  the  amount  lost  on  the  stock,  was  transferred  to  those  who  pur- 
chased the  goods  at  the  reduced  prices  at  which  they  were  sold.    And, 
lastly,  the  sum  lost  by  bad  debts  was  transferred  in  various  amounts  and 
forms  to  bankrupt  debtors,  to  brokers  and  agents  for  collecting,  making  set- 
tleuQcnts,  and  forwarding  remittances,  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  to  courts 
and  juries.     It  was  scattered  to  the  four  winds ;  but  a  greater  part  of  the 
amount  was  probably  retained  by  their  defaulting  debtors,  to  enable  then 
to  start  again  in  life  with  a  tolerable  capital. 

If  such  be  the  natural  and  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  i»trod no- 
tion of  credit  money  into  the  currency,  if  no  class  of  men  are  benefited 
by  it  except  those  who  prey  upon  the  public  during  expansions,  or  fatten 
on  their  misfortunes  in  times  like  the  present,  why  do  we  hats  it  ?  We 
answer — 

First,  It  is  one  of  the  false  ideas  of  the  old  world,  transplanted  to  the 
new.  It  came  to  us  from  the  mother  country.  The  Bank  of  England  is  the 
parent  of  all  credit-money  institutions  on  the  globe.  It  is  the  general  model 
on  which  all  others  have  been  formed ;  though,  unfortunately  in  this  countrj, 
we  have  greatly  magnified  its  defective  and  pernicioua  features.    It  is 
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n«nt1y,  and  above  all  others,  a  credit-money  institution.  It  has  not 
aow,  and  never  bad,  any  capital  to  lend  to  the  people.  Its  whole  real 
capital  has  always  been  permanently  loaned  to  the  government;  and, 
therefore,  it  has  never  had  anything  to  operate  with  but  its  credit.  With 
ill  its  prestige  and  power,  it  has  depended  wholly  on  its  deposits  and 
circulation  for  the  means  of  making  loans  to  the  commercial  public.  It 
buys  specie  with  its  notes,  and  issues  notes  upon  its  specie.  But  the  great 
ikill  and  prudence  with  which  it  has  been  managed,  as  compared  with 
our  banking  institutions,  has  enabled  it  to  go  on  with  a  more  steady 
course.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  arm  of  the  British  government,  and  its  interests 
are  committed  to  men  of  the  highest  character  and  standing.  Yet  it 
luspended  within  about  two  years  after  it  was  first  chartered,  and  in  1797 
■gain  stopped  specie  payments  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
notwithstanding  this,  it  has  succeeded  in  making  credit  money  one  of 
Ihe  prominent  elements  of  modern  civilization — we  do  not  say  one  of  the 
Msential  or  beneficent  elements  of  that  civilization,  for  it  is  the  opposite 
of  both. 

Secondly.  We  have  credit  naooey  because  its  nature  is  totally  misap- 
prehended  by  the  people.  They  fully  believe  that  by  the  use  of  it  we 
make  money  more  plentiful,  and  thereby  improve  and  extend  business. 
But  the  demonstrable  fact  is,  that  we  do  no  such  thing  in  the  long  run ; 
&r  from  it.  While  the  expansion  is  going  on,  money  is  indeed  abun- 
dant ;  but  as  soon  as  the  expansion  has  taken  place,  prices  have  so  in- 
creased, and  credits  become  so  extended,  that  money  is  dearer,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand  for  it,  than  before.  This  is  shown  in  the  hi^h  rates 
of  interest  which  always  rule  during  the  existence  of  a  great  volume  of 
credit  money.  An  expansion  must,  by  the  very  laws  of  currency,  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  contraction.  Witness  the  expansion  of  1837, 
when  the  circulation  was  $149,000,000,  and  1843,  when  it  was  but 
(58,000,000.  Witness  also  the  great  expansions  of  the  last  five  years, 
and  the  contraction  now  begun,  but  not  completed. 

Thirdly.  We  have  this  kind  of  money  because  we  have  created  a  great 
credit-money  power.  We  have  established  some  1,500  of  these  institu- 
tions, scattered  far  and  wide  through  the  land,  and  located  mostly  in  the 
^eat  centers  of  influence.  In  these  we  have  concentrated  343  millions  of 
the  active  capital  of  the  country.  And  this  great  banking  capital  is  supposed 
to  have  a  deep  interest  in  keeping  up  the  use  of  this  kind  of  money.  That 
this  is  a  delusion,  that  the  interests  of  capital  are  quite  as  adverse  to  the 
use  of  such  money  as  the  interests  of  labor,  we  trust  we  have  proved. 
But  the  force  of  habit,  the  association  of  ideas,  (for  all  our  ideas  are  as- 
sociated with  paper,  as  money,)  and  the  want  of  a  true  apprehension  of 
its  nature  and  effects,  will  form  a  great  barrier  to  the  restoration  of  a 
sound  currency.  We  trust  and  believe  that  this  barrier  is  not  insuper- 
able. A  total  and  complete  revolution  never  takes  place  at  once  by  the 
natural  laws  of  motion.  Radical  changes,  to  be  most  beneficial  and 
most  enduring,  must  be  gradual ;  but  we  hope  that  the  public  mind  may 
be  so  convinced  by  the  terrific  effects  of  the  present  monetary  crisis,  of 
the  desirableness  of  introducing  a  greater  amount  of  specie  into  circula- 
tion— that  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  (if  there  can  be  no  ac- 
tion on  the  subject  by  the  general  government)  will  take  measures  towards 
Accomplishing  that  end.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  enacted,  that  the  banks, 
at  the  proper  time,  shall  first  redeem  in  specie  all  their  bills  under  $6. 
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This  will  introduce  a  considerable  amount  of  specie  iftto  the  currencj. 
We  find,  by  examining  bank  returns  of  Massachusetts  and  some  other 
States,  that  bills  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  dollars  form  one-sixth 
part  of  the  whole  circulation.  In  Rhode  Island,  by  the  returns  of  the 
present  year,  the  whole  amount  of  bills  under  fi\Q  dollars,  was  tl, 146,217, 
while  the  total  amount  of  specie  in  the  banks  was  only  ^329,724.  Here 
was  three  times  as  large  an  amount  of  these  small  Ulls  as  the  banks  had 
of  specie.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  these  small  bills-  were  excluded  from 
circulation,  the  vacuum  would  be  filled  with  gold,  and  the  amount  of  this 
would  be  greater  than  all  the  specie  in  the  banks  of  both  the  States  men- 
tioned. That  which  is  true  of  these  States,  is  doubtless  essentially  true 
of  all  other  States  in  which  small  bills  are  issued.* 

It  would  seem,  in  view  of  the  whole  subject,  that  all  business  men  and 
capitalists,  all  men  of  intelligence  and  candor  who  have  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  at  heart,  should  unite  in  a  temperate  but  determined  effort 
to  commence  the  desired  reform,  and  make  a  point  of  insisting  that  all 
bills  under  five  dollars  shall  be  excluded  within  a  reasonable  time ;  and 
they  should  not  regard  the  experiment  as  fairly  tested  until  all  of  less 
denomination  than  ten  dollars  are  withdrawn.     At  that  point  they  might 
stop,  until  further  experience  and  observation  had  convinced  the  people 
of  the  utter  inutility  and  folly  of  having  any  paper  money,  except  what 
actually  represents  or  is  tJie  substitute  for  an   equal  amount  of  specie  in 
the  vaults  of  the  bank  from  which  it  is  issued.     The  public  mind  will 
have  sufficient  time  to  reflect  on  this  subject  before  the  present  crisis  has 
entirely  passed  by.    The  eft'ectfi.  of  this  revulsion  are,  thus  far,  only  pa^ 
tially  felt,  its  consequences  but  partially  seen.    Both  will  eventually  b« 
fully  understood.     Our  business  affairs  will  return  to  a  sound  state  only 
when  the  specie  which  our  credit  money  has  sent  out  of  the  country  has 
been  recovered.     Not  till  then  can  we  go  on  prosperously.     That  point 
we  may  regard  as  settled.   The  absence  of  the  gold  which  we  have  forced 
away,  is  the  cause  of  the  suspension  of  otir  banks,  and  the  universal  de- 
rangement of  our  industrial  aft'airs.     How  soon  that  will  be  replaced, 
and  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade  of  the  country  liouri8h,"no 
one  can  tell.     We  can  rely  on  but  little  gold  from  any  source  but  our 
own  mines.    England  and  France  have  none  to  return  to  us.     They  will 
be  more  fortunate  than  we  expect  if  they  avoid  a  general  suspension.  If 
California  can  furnish  us  some  40  or  50  millions  annually,  and  we  re- 
tain  it  here,  in  two  years  from  this  time  we  shall  so  far  have  recovered 
ourselves  as  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition.     One  by  one  the  different 
branches  of  manufacture  will  revive ;  those  which  are  most  necessary 
first,  and  those  for  which  the  natural  demand  is  least  imperative — ^arti- 
cles of  luxury  or  mere  convenience,  last.     The  experience  of  1837  illus- 
trated the  working  of  this  law.     The  shoe  trade  was  the  first  department 
of  manufacturing  industry  that  felt  the  reviving  influence  of  the  return 
to  a  healthy  state  ;  and  others  recovered  in  the  order  of  their  relation  to 
the  most  obvious  necessities  of  mankind — fancy  goods  bringing  up  the 
rear.     With  a  sound  cun-ency,  they  would  all  remain  in  a  generally  pros- 


♦  It  has  been  *'  cstfrnaterT'  by  some  of  the  newspaper  editors,  that  th«  whole  anrnunt  of  bllb 
under  five  dollars  in  the  United  States,  is  seven  millions.  Now  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Inland 
have  together  at  least  four  and  a  half  millions.  All  the  banks  in  New  Enjrland,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  and  many  other  States,  have  such  biUs,  and  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  tho  total 
amount  la  twelve  to  fourtoen  millions. 
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perous  condition.  Convulsions  like  those  we  are  now  experiencing  are 
abnormal,  and  the  product  of  unnatural  causes.  We  have  such  a  vast 
and  varied  production,  such  an  unlimited  area  for  agricultural  expansion 
and  development,  that,  but  for  our  defective  currency,  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  would  flow  on  in  a  more  uniform  and  steady,  as  well  as  more 
powerful  current,  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world ;  instead  of 
which,  ours,  of  all  others,  is  subject  to  the  most  frightful  alternations. 

Shall  we  learn  wisdom  from  the  things  we  suffer  ?  That  question  re- 
mains to  be  answered  by  the  events  of  the  future.  God  in  his  mercy  pre- 
serve us  from  the  infatuation,  the  stark  madness,  which  shall  lead  us  to 
repeat  the  terrible  experiment  of  unlimited  credit  money  I 
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Ox  the  19th  January,  1853,  the  U.  S.  Senate  passed  a  resolution,  call- 
ing on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  general 
revenue  law,  designed  to  supersede  all  existing  laws  on  the  subject,  and 
to  embrace  all  needful  provisions  for  regulating  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  American  and  foreign  vessels ;  and 
on  the  11th  July,  1854,  the  then  Secretary,  Mr.  Guthrie,  transmitted  such 
a  draft  to  the  Senate.  No  definite  action  has  yet  been  had  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Congress,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  administration 
will  not  go  out  of  power  before  the  much-needed  reform  of  these  laws  has 
been  accomplished.  The  present  able  and  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  apply  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the 
draft  already  prepared,  and  his  well-known  energy  gives  reason  to  hope 
that  when  his  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  necessity  of  reform,  no 
obstacles  will  be  allowed  to  intervene  to  prevent  its  accomplishment. 
8ure  we  are,  that  no  achievement  will  more  distinguish  the  administra- 
tion of  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  than  will  the  codification  of  the 
Be  venue  Laws  the  administration  of  that  Secretary  during  whose  official 
term  it  shall  be  done. 

Perhaps  no  portions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  so  much  require 
revision  and  amendment  as  those  regulating  the  collection  of  the  rev- 
enue, the  appraisement  of  merchandise,  and  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  Union.  These,  it  will  be  observed,  do  not  include  the  Tariflf 
Laws,  but  the  laws  by  which  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  Tariff 
Laws  are  assessed  and  collected,  and  which  prescribe  the  rules  governing 
the  marine  engaged  in  importing  merchandise  from  abroad,  as  well  as  in 
the'coasting  trade.  The  necessity  of  such  revision  and  amendment  may 
be  inferred  from  the  statement,  that  the  law  prescribing  the  mode  of  reg- 
istering vessels  to  be  engaged  in  foreign  trade  was  passed  in  1792 ;  that 
regulating  the  enrolling  and  licensing  of  vessels  to  be  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  in  1793;  and  that  regulating  the  collection  of  revenue 
from  imports  in  1799  ;  while  there  are  various  alterations,  amendments, 
changes,  and  repeals,  scattered  through  the  statutes  enacted  since,  some 
acts  pertaining  solely  to  these  subjects,  while  other  amendments  are  em- 
braced in  tariff  acts,  appropriation  bills,  etc. ;  so  that  it  is  a  work  of  great 
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difficulty  and  labor  for  any  one,  even  a  lawyer,  to  ascertain  what  the  law 
is;  though,  notwithstanding  all  the  changes,  the  laws  of  1792,  1793,  and 
1799,  remain  substantially  in  force.  The  mere  mention  of  these  dates, 
when  the  coast  line  of  the  Union  was  not  one-third  of  its  present  ex- 
tent, when  its  commerce  was  not  one  per  cent  of  its  present  amount, 
when  steam  had  not  been  applied  to  navigation,  and  when  lake  and  canal 
commerce  were  unknown,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  necessity  for  a 
revision. 

The  draft  of  the  law  prepared  by  Mr.  Guthrie  comprises  fifteen  chap- 
ters, and  extends  over  170  printed  octavo  pages,  in  the  type  usually  em- 
ployed in  printing  Congressional  documents.  The  subjects  treated  of  in 
these  fifteen  chapters,  are  as  follows : — 

I.  Establishing  the  collection  districts  of  the  United  States,  and  desig- 
nating the  ports  of  entry  and  the  ports  of  delivery  in  the  same. 

•J.  Relating  to  the  appointment  of  officers  for  the  collection  of  cus- 
toms, and  to  provide  for  their  compensation. 

3.  Concerning  the  registry  of  vessels  and  regulating  the  coasting 
trade. 

4.  For  the  government  and  regulation  of  seamen  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice in  the  United  States. 

5.  To  regulate  the  duties  of  officers  of  the  customs,  and  masters  of 
vessels,  on  entry  of  vessels  from  foreign  ports. 

6.  Regulating  the  entry  of  goods,  the  unloading  of  cargoes,  assort- 
ment  of  quantities  and  damage,  entry  of  baggage  and  sea  stores. 

7.  To  regulate  the  appraisement  of  imported  merchandise. 

8.  To  regulate  the  warehousing,  under  bonds,  of  imported  merchan- 
dise. 

9.  To  regulate  the  carriage  of  passengers  in  steamships  and  other 
vessels.  . 

10.  Concerning  navigation,  and  for  obtaining  statements  of  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

II.  Regulating  seizures,  suits  on  duty  bonds,  and  prosecution  for  the 
recovery  of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  their  distribution  and  remis- 
sion. 

1 2.  Revenue  cutters  and  their  officers,  and  concerning  pilots. 

13.  Respecting  marine  hospitals  and  health  laws. 

14.  Respecting  the  importation  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

15.  Examination  of  custom  houses,  depositories,  and  other  public  o^ 
fices,  prohibiting  importations,  and  other  miscellaneous  provisions. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  titles  of  the  foregoing  chapters  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  any  person  of  the  vast  importance  to  be  attached  to  such 
a  piece  of  legislation.  And  yet  we  are  assured  by  one  very  familiar 
with  the  working  of  the  revenue  and  navigation  laws,  that  the  draft,  as 
prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress,  needs  revision  as  much  as  the  laws 
now  in  existence.  Although  in  many  respects,  great  improvements  are 
proposed,  yet  in  others,  old  absurdities  are  retained  and  new  ones  intro- 
duced. To  take  up  this  proposed  law,  and  point  out  its  defects  and  sug- 
gest the  amendments  necessary,  would  take  up  so  much  time  and  space^ 
that  we  are  not  inclined  at  present  to  undertake  the  task.  But  it  wiJl 
not  be  amiss  to  point  out  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  Con- 
gress, where  there  is  a  vast  fund  of  information  and  ability  at  their  com- 
mand, to  aid  in  producing  such  a  code  of  revenue  and  navigation  laws 
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•8  will  be  an  honor  to  the  country  ;  which  will  remedy  many  existing  de- 
fects, aad  provide  against  many  serious  omissions.  We  refer  to  the  nu- 
merous gentlemen  who  are  to  be  found — some  now  in  the  public  service, 
and  others  out  of  it — who  have  spent  long  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Union  in  various  positions ;  some  collectors,  some  naval  oflRcers,  some 
iurveyors,  deputies  and  clerks,  appraisers,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  ranks  of  these 
men  are  to  be  found  those  having  a  fund  of  natural  ability,  which,  with 
the  acquired  information,  gathered  in  the  course  of  their  particular  em- 
ployment, eminently  qualifies  them  for  the  special  duty  of  revising  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  draft  now  under  consideration. 

It  is,  well,  however,  that  in  all  public  departments,  though  the  princi- 
pals and  large  numbers  of  the  subordinates  may  be  changed  every  four 
years  without  serious  damage  to  the  public  interest  or  inconvenience  to 
the  public,  yet  there  are  always  certain  old  stand-bys,  landmarks  in  the 
establishment,  whose  services  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  whose  familiarity 
with  the  law,  and  knowledge  of  the  practice,  and  acquaintance  with  the 
former,  are  valuable  and  indispensable  to  the  proper  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  whose  opinion  on  any  matter  within  the  sphere 
of  their  observation,  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  their  special 
duties,  would  be  found  to  be  of  more  practical  worth  than  that  of  the 
most  learned  lawyer  or  accomplished  jurist  who  had  not  had  a  special 
practice  in  relation  to  matters  of  law  arising  in  the  performance  of  those 
duties. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Auditor,  (Mr.  Ogden,)  at  New  York,  of  the 
Deputy-Collector,  (Mr.  Lynch,)  at  the  same  place,  of  Mr.  Phillips  of  the 
Appraiser's  Department  there  ;  or  of  Mr.  Wellman,  late  Deputy-Collector 
at  Boston,  or  Mr.  Gray,  late  Clerk  at  San  Francisco,  and  let  the  Question 
of  the  law  as  it  is,  and  the  law  as  it  should  be,  in  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular objects  coming  under  their  supervision,  be  presented  to  them,  and 
they  will  inform  you  what  the  law  is,  where  it  is  to  be  found,  what  are 
the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department,  what  are  the  objections  to 
the  law  or  regulations,  and  what  the  remedy  should  be,  with  more  pre- 
cision, accuracy,  and  fidelity,  and  with  greater  readiness  and  better  rea- 
Bons  for  their  opinion,  than  could  be  given  in  tenfold  the  time  by  the  best 
lawyers  in  the  Union. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  services  of  men  of  this  class  should  be  engaged 
by  the  government  upon  this  revision  of  our  collection  and  na\ngation 
laws.  Let  such  men  be  requested  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  the 
proposed  draft  of  a  general  law,  and  give  their  views  on  the  subject  of 
auch  portions  as  have  been  specially  within  their  consideration  and  observa- 
tion, and  the  government  will  have  a  mass  of  information  infinitely  more 
yaluable  and  practical  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

The  foregoing  observations  have  been  induced  by  an  opportunity 
which  has  been  afforded  us,  of  reading  and  publishing  the  following  let- 
ter, addressed  by  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Bridge,  formerly  Appraiser-General  at 
San  Francisco,  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  revision, 
ao  far  as  it  related  to  the  appraisement  of  merchandise,  soon  after  he  had 
been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  proposed  Revenue  Law.  Mr.  Bridge 
was  for  twelve  years  connected  with  the  Appraiser's  Department  of  the 
Custom  House  at  Boston,  and  in  1851,  when  Congress  authorized  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  Appraiser- General  to  reside  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  he  was  selected  by  the  President  to  undertake  the  responsible  du- 
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ties  of  that  post.  The  recent  removal  of  Mr.  Bridge  has  operated  to 
rejiiove  his  scruples  against  allowing  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  be  taken 
for  publication,  aud  we  have  therefore  obtained  and  published  it  to  il- 
lustrate the  views  we  have  expressed  upon  the  mode  by  which  the 
most  valuable  information  can  be  acquired,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
piling laws  which  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  community  and  the 
times,  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  government  and  the  honest  trader 
against  the  fraudulent  and  desii^ning. 

AprBAUER-GxKEs^x's  Offiob,  Sjlk  FaANOisoo,  December  28, 1854 

Sir  : — I  have  examined  with  care  your  able  report  to  Congress  on  a  revision 
of  the  revenue  laws.  The  sections  embraced  in  the  work  are  admirably  drawn  to 
meet  the  present  wants  of  the  country,  and,  if  adopted,  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
business  of  the  customs.  I  have  given  particular  attention  to  that  part  of  the 
report  relating  to  the  appraiser's  department,  and  a  revision  of  the  appraisement 
laws,  (chapter  2d  and  7th,)  leaving  it  for  the  collector  to  give  his  views  on  that 
portion  coming  more  immediately  within  his  province. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the 
appraiser's  department,  aud  a  revision  of  the  appraisement  lavrs,  and  have  on 
more  than  one  occasion  urged  the  necessity  of  this  reform  on  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  Congress.  As  the  appraiser's  department  is  now  constituted  at  the 
great  port  of  New  York,  the  three  principal  appraisers  sit  as  a  board,  aud  coun- 
tersign the  invoices  as  they  arc  received  from  the  assistant-appraisers  and  ex- 
aminers, and  if  this  practice  is  to  be  continued,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  hare 
more  than  one  principal  appraiser. 

But  there  ought  to  be  a  division  of  labor  and  responsibility  in  appraisements 
there,  where  the  probable  imports  this  year  will  be  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  of  dollars.     This  division  should  be  as  follows  : — 

1st.  Woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

2d.  Cottons  and  mixed  goods. 

3d.  Groceries,  including  sugars,  molasses,  spirits,  etc. 

4th.  Drugs,  chemicals,  paints,  dye-woods,  etc. 

5th.  Metals,  including  iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof. 

If  there  were  five  principal  appraisers  at  New  York,  as  in  my  judgment  there 
ougjjt  to  be,  and  as  I  presume  Congress  would  authorize,  they  should  be  appointed 
and  assigned  to  duties  separate  and  distinct,  with  a  view  to  the  five  above  classi- 
fications. A  man  may  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  dry  goods,  and  yet  none 
of  metals,  drugs,  and  chemicals,  and  vice  versay  and  therefore  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  these  various  branches  is  indispensible  where  the  imports  are 
larjre,  as  at  N«w  York. 

Under  former  tarifls  the  duties  were  chiefly  specific,  and  in  such  case  the  goods 
required  no  appraisement,  but  in  consequence  of  doubling  the  imports  and  the 
chant^^e  of  specific  into  ad  valorem  duties,  the  goods  to  be  appraised  have  quad- 
rupled, and  without  this  subdivision  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  accuracy  in  apprai9fr> 
ments,  etc. 

To  each  principal  appraiser  there  ought  to  be  allowed  one  assistant-appraiser, 
and  as  many  examiners  and  clerks  as  may  be  required  for  the  prompt  and  eflScieat 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  but  they  should  all  be  selected  with  reference 
to  the  above  classifications.  At  Boston,  where  the  imports  are  nearly  forty  mil- 
lions annually,  there  ought  to  be  three  principal  appraisers  and  three  assistant- 
appraisers,  with  a  like  division  of  duties,  while  at  all  the  other  portd  of  the  firstr 
cluss,  where  the  imports  will  not  exceed  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annually,  two 
principal  appraisers  and  two  assistant-appraisers  are  all  that  is  required.  Bat  in 
every  port  where  there  are  two  principal  appraisers,  separate  and  distinct  datiei 
should  be  assigned  to  each,  the  same  as  is  now  the  case  at  Boston  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

At  all  the  porta  of  the  second-class,  where  the  imports  arc  comparativdy 
trifling,  one  principal  appraiser  and  assistant-appraiser  is  all  that  is  required. 

There  should  also  be  six  appraisers  ^t  large,  five  for  the  Atlantic  and  one  fior 
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the  Pacific  coasts,  but  the  five  on  the  Atlantic  ought  to  be  selected  not  geographi- 
cally as  heretofore,  but  with  a  view  in  each  case  to  a  knowledge  of  the  separate 
Mid  distinct  duties  assigned  to  the  principal  appraisers  at  New  York. 

The  appraiser  at  large  having  the  entire  supervision  of  woolens  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  would  in  the  first  place  inform  himself  in  regard  to  the  quality  and 
value  of  the  various  woolen  faeries,  by  working  with  the  appraisers,  assistant- 
appraisers,  and  examiners,  in  the  woolen  department  at  New  York,  and  tlien 
proceed  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans,  the  only  places 
where  woolen  goods  are  imported,  and  there,  by  the  skill  and  experience  thus  ac- 
quired, pcrftct  a  uniformity  of  appraisement  at  all  the  ports. 

This  rule  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  appraiser  at  large  having  super- 
vision of  cotton  and  mixed  goods,  and  to  all  the  other  appraisers  at  large  having 
in  like  manner  the  supervision  of  groceries,  drugs,  and  metals. 

Without  this  separate  and  distinct  classification,  there  never  can  exist  that 
uniformity  in  the  valuation  of  imports,  required  by  the  Constitution,  at  all  the 
ports  of  our  extended  coast. 

I  have  followed  the  form  adopted  in  your  report,  making  only  such  alterations 
as  is  required  to  carry  out  the  plan  suggested.  The  appraiser's  department  is  the 
efficient  arm  of  the  service.  On  it  more  than  any  other  does  the  success  of  the 
ad  valorem  system  depend.  The  appraisers  are  the  eyes  of  the  custom-house,  the 
guardians  of  the  honest  importer  and  the  revenue. 

By  a  judicious  division  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  oflBce,  the  reve- 
nue will  be  better  protected,  and  the  public  business  more  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently discharged.  Above  all  it  will  conduce  to  the  interest  of  the  government, 
by  promoting  harmony,  increasing  vigilance,  and  largely  augmenting  the  revenue. 

The  only  other  alteration  in  chapter  2d  relates  to  the  appointement  of  officers 
in  section  23d.  By  the  present  law,  the  collector,  naval  officer,  and  surveyor  of 
the  port,  are  appointed  for  four  years,  but  are  removable  at  pleasure,  and  this  is 
well.  I'hey  are  almost  always  politicians,  generally  legal  gentlemen,  and  not  un- 
frequently  ex-members  of  Congress,  and  to  this  there  can  be  no  objection,  for  the 
the  duties  of  the  several  officers  can  be  performed  by  men  of  ordinary  information 
as  regards  mercantile  pursuits.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  have  the  appoint- 
ments date  from  the  Ist  April  or  the  1st  July  immediately  following  a  new  ad- 
ministration, and  in  case  of  death,  resignation,  or  removal,  to  appoint  a  successor 
for  the  unexpired  time,  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
new  administration  would  find  all  the  offices  soon  to  become  vacant,  and  hence 
all  clamor,  ill-feeling,  and  sympathy,  caused  by  removal  would  cease. 

This  rule  will  not  apply  to  the  appraisers  or  appraisers  at  large — by  the  present 
law  they  are  removable  at  pleasure,  but  their  commissions  do  not  expire  by  lim- 
itation, and  there  are  weighty  reasons  why  they  should  not.  They  are  judicial 
officers  standing  and  deciding  impartially  between  the  government  and  importer ; 
they  ought  to  persecute  no  man  for  envy,  hatred,  malice,  or  revenge,  nor  ought  they 
to  spare  him  from  love,  friendship,  affection,  or  regard. 

It  ought  always  to  be  their  aim  to  protect  the  honest  importer  against  the 
fraudulent  one,  and  keep  in  legitimate  channels  the  trade  of  the  country.  They 
are  by  far  the  most  important  officers  under  the  government,  and  require  to  be 
filled  by  men  of  a  high  order  of  talents,  possessing  the  most  varied  acquirements. 
An  appraiser  must  know  the  language,  the  currency,  and  the  weights  and 
measures  of  every  country. 

He  must  know  the  foreign  value  of  every  article  of  merchandise  in  his  depart- 
ment imported  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  value  of  wool  in  Odessa,  in 
South  America,  and  Australia,  on  every  day  of  the  week ;  the  value  of  iron  in 
England,  Sweden,  and  Kussia  ;  the  value  of  sugar  in  Cuba,  Manilla,  and  South 
America,  and  so  of  every  article  known  to  commerce,  its  quality  and  value.  He 
must  also  know  the  home  value  of  every  article  coming  uni^er  his  supervision  to 
enable  him  to  assess  the  proper  rate  of  damage  on  the  voyage  of  importation. 
Nor  is  this  all,  he  must  possess  a  perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the 
motives  and  springs  of  action  which  usually  govern  men,  for  he  is  brought  in 
daily  contact  with  the  selfish,  unscr  jpulous  importer,  or  the  dishonest  smuggler. 

There  is  no  office  where  skill,  tact,  good  jodgment,  untiring  industry,  firmness 
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and  decision  of  character,  are  more  demanded,  while  integrity,  fidelity,  and  dis- 
cretion, are  only  a  few  of  the  requisite  qualifications  necessary  to  make  an  a^ 
complished  public  officer.     It  is  the  policy  of  the  government  to  retain  good 
officers  in  its  employ,  but  this  it  could  hardly  do  if  the  commission  of  the  ap- 
praisers expire  by  limitation.     The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
coming  fresh  from  the  people  are  not  presumed  to  be  familiar  on  their  advent  to 
office  with  all  the  ramifications  of  the  customs,  and  especially  with  this  important 
branch  of  the  public  service,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  they  might  do  in  a  huny 
what  they  would  regret  at  leisure.     It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  it  would  be  alto- 
gether better  to  let  the  term  of  office  of  aopraisers  and  appraisers  at  large  re- 
main as  at  present,  without  limitation,  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  President,  to  retain  those  officers  who 
were  meritorious,  and  dismiss  those  who  were  not  so.      After  four  years  of 
familiarity  with  the  duties  of  his  office  an  efficient  appraiser  becomes  too  valuable 
an  auxiliary  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  his  services  to  be  dispensed  widi 
without  injury  to  the  revenue,  as  his  place  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  utmost 
care  in  the  selection  of  a  successor.     While  serious  injury  to  the  revenue  and  i 
faithful  administration  of  the  laws  might  be  the  result  of  a  single  hasty  or  uncon- 
sidered removal  of  an  appraiser,  the  indiscriminate  removal  of  all  at  one  time 
might  be  irreparable.    The  deficiency  of  one  appraiser  where  there  were  four 
others,  who  would  at  least  have  a  partial  knowleage  of  his  duties,  might  be  sap- 
plied  in  a  great  degree  by  their  united  aid,  but  where  can  the  deficiencies  of  five 
simultaneously  removed,  and  their  places  filled  by  new  appointments,  be  supplied? 

This  very  perfection  in  the  knowledge  and  discharge  of  their  duties  may  be 
urged  why  such  a  division  should  not  be  made,  and  why  the  performance  of  the 
duties  should  be  left  to  subordinates  who  may  be  retained  in  office  on  a  change 
of  administration. 

This  reasoning  is  to  my  mind  very  fallacious,  it  is  entrusting  to  a  snbordinate^ 
but  moderately  compensated,  duties  and  responsibilities  which  require  the  higbegl 
capacity  and  attainments,  and  is  making  tne  principal  a  pupil  or  and  dependent 
upon  a  subordinate,  more  open  by  reason  of  his  subordination  and  inferior  com- 
pensation to  the  means  of  corruption.  My  examination  of  chapter  7,  relating  to 
the  appraisement  of  merchandise,  induces  me  to  suggest  but  one  alteration,  and 
that  m  the  close  of  the  8th  section  on  the  1 25th  page.  Its  provisions  appear  to 
me  to  be  admirably  calculated  to  accomplish  the  objects  in  view,  a  just  and  faith- 
ful estimate  of  the  value  of  imported  merchandise. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  J.  BRIDGE,  Appniaer-O^nenL 
HoK.  James  GrrnEis,  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  Washington. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  if  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  had 
found  time  to  act  upon  this  subject,  the  views  of  Mr.  Bridge  would  bavo 
been  adopted.  A  copy  of  the  bill  introduced  into  Congress  at  Mr.  Guthne*s 
reconimendation  was  sent  to  the  collectors  of  customs  throughout  tho 
Union,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  views,  suggestions,  etc.,  on  tho 
subject.  This  brought  out  the  foregoing  letter  of  Mr.  Bridge,  the  main 
views  of  which  were  acceded  to  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  would  have  beea 
adopted  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  (Mr.  Hunter,  chair- 
man,) and  incorporated  in  the  bill.  The  bill  is  yet  before  Congress,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  adopted  at  the  incoming  session,  as  it  will 
lead  to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  business  at  New  York  and  other  prin- 
cipal ports.  We  learn  that  a  commission  was  recently  appointed  by  Mr. 
Cobb,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  causes  of  delay  in  the  passage  of  merchandise  at  the  custom- 
house in  New  York  and  other  chief  seaports.  The  result  of  the  inrestig*- 
tion  will  probably  appear  in  his  annual  report,  and  if  so,  will  be  duly  pub- 
lished in  the  Merchants^  Magazine, 
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HTTXBSB    U. 

QUINOY,    ILLINOIS. 

The  city  of  Quincy,  the  county  seat  of  Adama  County,  (which,  by  re- 
turns of  1865,  is  the  third  county  in  the  State  in  aggregate  population 
and  wealth,)  Illinois,  is  situated  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  160  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  110  miles  west  of  Springfield,  the 
capital  of  the  State.  Its  distance  from  Chicago,  by  railroad,  is  268  miles, 
(by  Quincy  and  Chicago  Railroad,  100  miles,  from  Quincy  to  Galesburg; 
and  thence  168  miles  to  Chicago,  by  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy 
Railroad.) 

We  recently  received  a  small  volume,  (tJ9  pages,  16mo.,)  entitled— 
"  Quincy,  UlinaiSy  in  1857  ;  or.  Facts  and  Figures  exhibiting  its  Advan- 
tages, Resources,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  By  Joseph  T.  Holmes." 
This  was  prepared,  according  to  the  author's  preface,  *'  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  the  city  of  Quincy,  and  others  who 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her  history  and  business ;  and  the  facts 
and  figures  have  been  obtained  from  sources  of  unquestionable  authority, 
and  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct."  As  no  publication  of  this  kind,  rela- 
tive to  Quincy,  had  been  heretofore  attempted,  and  as  no  business  returns 
had  been  collected  or  preserved  in  former  years,  the  author  was  unable  to 
illustrate  the  progress  of  the  city  as  he  desired.  His  object  is  to  direct 
public  attention  to  Quincy,  Illinois,  as  one  of  the  most  eligible  points  in 
the  West ;  and  thus  we  readily  make  allowance  for  the  laudatory  style 
with  which  he  enumerates  its  many  advantages.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  present  article,  we  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  availed  ourselves  of 
the  *' facts  and  figures"  collected  by  Mr.  Holmes;  and  these  we  have  con- 
densed and  rearranged  in  a  summary  form.  We  have  prepared  the 
tables  on  the  increase  of  population  in  the  city,  county,  and  State  from 
the  several  censuses,  and  have  compiled  the  tables  on  manufactures  and 
trade  from  the  facts  in  his  work. 

Its  site  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mississippi  River.  For  many  miles  above  and  below,  the 
bluffs  on  the  Illinois  side  are  separated  from  the  river  by  a  wide  extent  of 
bottom  land,  covered  with  water  at  every  inundation,  and  intersected  by 
sloughs  and  marshes,  rendering  the  main  channel  inaccessible  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce.  At  this  point  they  rise  almost  from  the  water's  edge, 
and  form  a  landing,  practicable  for  steamboats  of  the  largest  class  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Their  summit  commands  a  view  of  the  river  for 
several  miles  in  either  direction.  Lagrange,  twelve  miles  to  the  north, 
and  Palmyra,  fourteen  miles  to  the  southwest,  may  be  seen  on  a  clear  day. 
No  landscape  on  the  Mississippi  is  more  lovely  than  that  which  is  here 
presented  in  the  season  of  foliage.  The  bold  outline  of  the  bluffs  skirt- 
ing the  western  horizon,  the  wide  expanse  of  forest  on  either  side  extend- 
ing to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  thickly-wooded  islands  dotting  the  surface 
of  the  stream,  combine  to  form  a  picture  such  as  rarely  meets  the  eye 
amid  the  comparatively  monotonous  scenery  of  the  West  The  Missis- 
sippi at  this  point  is  about  a  mile  in  width.    Its  western  shore  is  lined  by 
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a  dense  forest,  extending  several  miles  into  the  interior,  and  affording  an 
ample  supply  of  fuel  and  lumber.  The  northwestern  portion  of  the  city 
extends  alon<2^  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  now  known  as 
**  Quincy  Bay,"  but  which,  in  "early  times,"  was  called  "Boston  Bay,''  as 
were  the  bluffs  upon  which  the  city  now  stands  called  "  Boston  Hills*'— 
being  named  by  the  Indians  after  a  trader,  who,  in  the  employ  of  ibc 
"  Boston  Fur  Company,"  established  a  trading  post  about  three  miles 
above  this  point.  Many  of  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments  of 
Quincy  are  built  upon  the  shore  of  this  inlet.  The  country  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  city  is  gently  rolling.  Groves  alternate  with  fertile 
fields.  Neat  and  comfortable  farm-houses,  and  highly  cultivated  farms, 
attest  the  industry  and  success  with  which  agriculture  is  carried  on. 

The  area  embraced  within  its  corporate  limits  is  about  five  square  miles. 
The  streets  are  laid  off  with  perfect  regularity,  of  ample  width,  occupying 
easy  grades,  and  in  the  business  portion  are  thoroughly  macadamized. 
The  side-walks  are  wide  and  substantially  paved  with  brick,  and  extend 
over  almost  the  entire  area  occupied  by  buildings.  Their  aggregate 
length  is  no  less  than  thirty-three  miles — a  greater  e^ctent  of  brick  pave- 
ment than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  other  cities  and  towns  in  Illinois  to- 
gether, Chicago  not  excepted.  Gas  v.orks  were  erected  in  the  fall  of  1854, 
and  the  streets  are  now  well  lighted  in  all  the  most  frequented  parts. 

Great  attention  has  been  given,  from  the  first  settlement,  to  shading  and 
adorning  public  and  private  grounds.  The  forest  trees  have  been  pre- 
served, so  far  as  it  could  bo  done  consistently  with  the  necessities  of  build- 
ing and  grading;  and  where  they  were  wanting,  thrifty  elms  and  maples 
have  been  transplanted.  Large  tracts  of  valuable  real  estate,  some  of  it 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  have  been  purchased  by  the  city  government,  and 
reserved  for  parks  and  ornamental  grounds.  Washington  Square,  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  city,  is  neatly  enclosed,  and  surrounded  by  business 
houses  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  the  finest  portions  of  St, 
Louis  and  Chicago.  Jefferson  Park  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
city,  and  adds  much  to  its  appearance.  Franklin  Square,  situatetl  on  the 
bluft*,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  its  western  shore.  Wood- 
land Park,  an  enclosure  of  twenty-five  acres,  in  the  southern  suburbs  of 
the  city,  was  selected  as  a  place  of  public  recreation,  for  its  rare  natural 
beauty  and  convenient  location.  Woodland  Cemetery,  situated  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  city,  extending  on  the  western  side  nearly  to 
the  river,  includes  an  area  of  forty-five  acres.  The  grounds  are  tasteftiliy 
laid  out,  and  thickly  wooded  with  oaks  and  maples. 

The  historical  sketch  before  us  is  too  lengthy  and  minute  for  us  to  quota 
at  length.  In  the  fall  of  1821,  Quincy  was  selected  as  a  town  site  by 
John  Wood,  (in  1857,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  and  still  a  resi- 
dent of  Quincy,)  who  then  visited  its  neighborhood  with  two  others  to 
examine  some  land  belonging  to  the  latter.  In  the  fall  of  1822,  Mr. 
Wood  returned  and  built  a  cabin.  In  the  spring  succeeding  (18*23)  Major 
Jeremiah  Rose,  a  native  of  New  York,  came  with  his  family,  and  shared 
Mr.  Wood's  cabin,  Mrs.  Rose  being  the  first  white  woman,  and  her  daugh- 
ter, now  Mrs.  George  W.  I^)rown,  the  first  white  child  residing  in  Quincy. 
The  second  house  was  built  in  the  spring  of  1824,  by  Mr.  Willard  Keyes, 
a  native  of  Vermont,  and  a  former  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Wood ;  and  the 
third  in  the  followinir  fall,  bv  John  Droulard.  a  Frenchman.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  white  settlement  in  the  Military  Tract  north  of  Gilead,  a 
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point  sixty  miles  south  of  Quincy,  and  but  two  other  white  men  in  the 
bounds  of  what  is  now  Adams  County. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  white  settlement  at  Quincy,  an 
Indian  village  of  tbe  Sauk  tribe  occupied  its  site,  and  for  several  years 
afterward  these  aborigines  remained  in  the  vicinity,  but  as  a  general  thing 
were  not  troublesome  to  their  white  neighbors.  In  1825,  Quincy  was 
selected  as  the  county  seat,  and  was  then  so  named  in  honor  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  In  November  of  that  year  the  town  was  laid  out,  and 
in  December  some  of  its  lots  were  sold  at  auction.  From  1825  to  1835, 
the  growth  of  the  place  was  slow.  Its  residents  were  many  miles  distant 
from  any  point  where  provisions  or  supplies  of  any  kind  could  be  obtained. 
Their  coflfee  was  a  decoction  of  okro  seed,  (from  an  herb  cultivated  for 
that  purpose,)  which  they  sweetened  with  wild  honey,  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  neighboring  woods.  Their  nearest  blacksmith's  shop 
was  at  Atlas,  forty  miles  distant,  where  they  carried  their  plows  lo  be 
sharpened,  swung  upon  a  horse's  back.  These  and  other  privations  inci- 
dent to  pioneer  life,  together  with  several  visitations  of  epidemic  disease 
during  the  interval  mentioned,  prevented  any  great  improvement.  In  the 
spring  of  1826,  the  first  store  was  opened.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
a  court-house  was  built  of  hewed  logs,  in  which  the  first  school  was  or- 
ganized and  kept.  In  1829,  the  first  frame  building  was  erected,  and  in 
1857  this  was  still  standing  on  "the  old  post-office  corner."  In  1829  or 
1830,  the  first  steam  flour  mill  was  erected.  In  1833,  the  first  church 
was  organized.  In  June,  1834,  the  town  was  incorporated;  in  1835,  it 
contained  about  700  inhabitants;  in  1837,  1,053;  and  in  1841,  2,686. 

The  population  of  Quincy  and  of  Adams  County  in  1840  and  in  1850, 
according  to  the  national  censuses  of  those  years,  we  have  compiled  as 
follows : — 


CITT   OF  QUINOT. 


Tears. 

1840 

1860, 


1840 
1860 


1840 
1850 


/ WHIT  KB.            ■               X                  4 rREK  COLORED. » 

Males.         FemtUes.          TotaL         Males,    females.    Total. 
1,284            1,012            2,296            12            11            23 
8,476           8,886           6,812           89           61           90 

Grand 
total. 
2,:sl» 
6,902 

COUNTY   OF   ADAMS,  KXCLUSIVE   OF   QUINCT. 

6,696           6,651         12,147             6 
10,203           9,364         19,667           16 

4           10 
88           49 

12,167 

19.606 

TOTAL   OF   COUNTY   OF  ADAMS. 

7,880           6,668         14,443           18 
18,679         12,690         26,869           66 

16           88 
84         189 

14,476 

26,608 

In  the  following  tables  we  give  the  progress  of  the  population  of  the 
city  of  Quincy,  as  ascertained  by  censuses  and  estimates,  together  with 
the  progress  of  population  in  the  county  of  Adams  and  the  State  of  llli* 
nois,  according  to  official  enumerations : — 


Tears. 
1836. 
1887. 
1840. 
1841. 
1849. 
1860. 
1864. 
1867. 


-CITY   OF   QUINCY. 


Pop. 

700 
1,663 
2,819 
2,H86 
6,500 
6,902 
10,961 
17,000 


COUNTY  OF  ADAMS. 


Years. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
1836. 
1840. 
1846. 
1860. 
1865. 


Pop. 


2,186 
7,042 
14,476 
13.618 
26,608 
84,811 


-«TATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Years. 

1810. 
1820. 
1880. 
1885. 
1840. 
1845. 
I860. 


Pop. 

12.282 

66.211 

167.445 

272,427 

....  476,188 

....  650,000 

861,470 

1866 1,292,917 


Tears. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1860. 
1851. 
1862. 
1868. 
1864. 
1856. 
U66. 
1867. 


Afisesdcd 

value. 

ralae. 

1986,099 

$1.9»7,0» 

1.26^,498 

2.169,498 

1,822,328 

2.874,SI8 

l,56ti,.342 

2.988,842 

1,789,399 

8,208,«W 

1,674,184 

8.746.18S 

1,811,966 

4,104,966 

1,886,778 

4,627,778 

8,149,797 

6,895,797 

4,083,976 

9,185,978 

5,042,961 

12,846,967 
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The  next  table,  which  shows  the  assessed  value  and  estimated  value  of 
taxable  property  in  the  city  each  year  from  1886  to  1857,  both  inclusive,  is 
derived  from  the  publication  mentioned  : — 

Aascssed  Estimated 

Years.  yalne.  value. 

1886 $64,878  $168,878 

1836 487,900  887,900 

18a7 546.060  946,160 

1888 605.820  1,068,820 

1839 658,443  1,185,448 

1840 1,009,126  1,284,186 

1841 887,868  1,678,863 

1842 998,279  1,684,279 

1848 864,209  1,768,209 

1844 988,890  1,848,390 

1846 900,120  1,862,120 

1846 1,069,288  1,948,288 

Quincy  possesses  important  natural  advantages  for  extensively  prosecut- 
ing both  manufactures  and  commerce.  In  respect  to  manufactures,  it  if 
especially  fortunate  in  its  ability  to  obtain  coal.  "  On  the  north  and  east, 
within  a  distance  easily  accessible  by  railroad,  lie  vast  beds  of  superior 
coal,  which  are,  as  yet,  almost  undisturbed.  In  the  neighboring  counties 
of  Hancock  and  McDonough,  some  few  veins  have  been  opened,  and  a 
company  has  been  organized  which  imports  it  to  some  extent  into  the 
city."  During  the  first  six  months  of  1857,  the  company  imported 
800,000  bushels,  of  which  the  foundries  and  factories  used  275,000  bush- 
els ;  and  although  its  price  was  very  high  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  it  was  much  cheaper  than  wood.  In  July,  1857,  the  price  was  sev- 
enteen cents  per  bushel.  Upon  the  opening  to  market  of  the  large  de- 
posits in  Brown  and  Schuyler  counties,  by  the  completion  of  the  Quincj 
and  Toledo  Railroad,  it  is  reasonably  expected  that  the  price  will  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  cents  j>er  bushel.  The  bluffs  in  the  neighborhood  contain 
large  deposits  of  limestone,  suited  to  building  purposes.  "  Rafts  of  pine 
lumber  are  constantly  arriving  from  the  Upper  Mississippi,  but  the  supply 
heretofore  has  scarcely  been  commensurate  with  the  demand.  Within 
the  past  year,  however,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  production  of 
hard  wood  lumber  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  Upon  the  bliiflfc 
adjoining  on  the  north  and  south,  on  the  islands  in  the  river  within  i 
ghort  distance  above  and  below,  and  immediately  opposite  on  the  Missouri 
shore,  lie  vast  tracts  of  timber  lands,  which  will  eventually  be  made  to 
furnish  a  large  proportion  of  timber  required  for  building  purposes,  and 
employed  in  manufacturing  wagons,  furniture,  etc.,  to  wTiich  it  is  well 
adapted."  The  steam  saw-mills  in  the  city  have  for  years  done  a  profit- 
able business,  and  recently,  "  several  additional  ones  have  been  erected  in 
the  forests  on  the  Missouri  side,  opposite  the  city,  and  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing islands." 

Statistics  of  the  manufactures  of  Quincy  are  presented  by  Mr.  Holmes 
in  a  very  detailed  manner.  In  the  account  of  each  branch,  he  gives  the 
name  of  each  firm,  the  year  when  it  was  established,  and  the  name  of  its 
founders,  with  occasionally  other  particulars.  His  statements  of  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  and  hands  employed,  and  of  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  and  of  the  product  annually,  are  made  up  for  the  year  ending  June 
Ist,  1857,  and  these,  he  says,  "are  in  some  degree  incomplete,  so  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  they  form  an  under- estimate  of  the  actual  business  of 
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the  city/*  For  obvious  reasoDs  he  has  not  published  "  the  amount  of 
capita]  invested  and  business  done  by  individual  firms,  but  the  aggregates 
on  those  points  are  made  up  from  reliable  statements/*  We  have,  with 
considerable  labor,  compiled  from  the  several  accounts  the  following 
table  :— 

Amonnt  Yalat  of 

Mannflictoriea.  Handa  of  waftes  product 

No.  employed.         yearly.  yearly. 

Floor  mill9,  Bteain 0  61  ....  $924,000 

Saw  mills,  Bte&m 2  65  |22,000  266,600 

Planing  mills 6  68  80,700  126.000 

Forniture  manufactories. 4  175  66  800  207,000 

Cooper  shops 18  145  61,000              

Machine  shops 4  72  47,000  196.000 

Iron  foundries. 4  68  80,000  127.000 

Stove  foundry 1  60  80,282  99,128 

Stove  and  tinware  manufactories 8  67  28,000  186,000 

Copper  and  sheet  iron  manufactories.. .  2  7  ....  26,000 

Boiler  manufactories 2  16  7,260  47,000 

Wagon  manufactorie& 9  88  41,760  107,625 

Carriage  manufactories 2  69  29.000  88,000 

Saddlery  manufactories 6  41  14,700  84,000 

Agricuhuralimplement  manufactory..  1  20  8.000  26,260 

Rope-walk 1  10  4,600  26,000 

Limekilns 8  15  ....  42,000 

Brickyards 8  119  26,804  127,600 

MarWeworks 2  14  ....  27,000 

Grain  distilleries 4  92  84,240  687,000» 

Alcohol  distilleries. 2  6  ....  106,090. 

Beer  breweries 5  ..  ....  86»M90 

The  following  paragraphs  refer  to  some  of  the  classes  of  manufaotnres. 
in  the  preceding  table,  and  present  additional  statistics : — 

Flour  Mills.  The  capital  invested  is  $280,000.  They  consiwae  an- 
nually 660,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  make  132,000  barrels  of  flour,  sell- 
ing at  an  average  of  $7.  There  are  also  two  corn-meal  and  feed  mills,, 
consuming  135,000  bushels  of  corn. 

Saw  Mills.  Capital  invested,  111  10,000;  product,  9,600,000  feet  of 
lumber,  at  *25  per  M.  feet,  $237,500 ;  4,000,000  lath,  at  $4  per  M., 
$16,000  ;  and  3,000,000  shingles,  at  $4  per  M.,  $12,000 ;  toUl,  $265,500. 
Two  other  saw  mills  near  the  city  manufacture  hard  wood  lumber,  about 
8,000,000  feet,  worth  $60,000. 

Planing  Mills.  Product  about  5,000,000  feet  of  dressed  lumber. 
Most  of  these  make  sash,  blinds,  doors,  and  frames. 

Furniture.     There  are  seven  smaller  factories,  whose  sales  are  $65,000. 

Cooperage.  Product,  98,000  flour,  28,000  pork,  and  35,000  whisky 
and  alcohol  barrels,  besides  a  great  number  of  hogsheads,  etc.  There  are- 
several  other  shops  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Machine  Shops.     Capital  invested,  $87,000. 

Iron  Foundries.  Capital  invested,  $91,000.  These  consume  300  tona 
of  iron  and  35,000  bushels  of  coal  and  coke. 

Stove  FouNORr.  Consumed  in  the  past  year  987  tons  of  iron  and 
20,000  bushels  of  coal  and  coke,  and  made  9,466  stoves. 

Wagon  Making.  Product,  1,435  wagons.  These  also  do  a  large  re- 
pairing business,  but  the  amount  is  not  obtained.  Connected  with  one  of 
theru  is  a  plow  factory,  making  1,100  plows,  worth  $8,800.  (See  also  for 
plows  the  next  note.)     Besides  these,  there  are  eight  shops,  whose  chief 
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business  is  repairing;  they  employ  21  hands,  whose  wages  are  $9,560, and 
the  value  of  their  work  is  $19,500. 

AoRicULTDRAL  IMPLEMENTS.     Product,  1,000  plows,  worth  $8,000*,  150 
4Beed-drills, 't'l  2,000;  and  150  corn-planters,  $5,250;  total,  $25,250. 

Lime-kilns.  Product,  140,000  uusheis  of  lime,  worth,  at  the  rate  of 
1857,  $42,000.     One  lime-kiln  has  a  capacity  of  300  bushels  a  day. 

Brick  Yards.  These  statistics  are  for  1856.  The  quantity  made  in 
1857  is  estimated  to  exceed  that  of  1856  by  about  25  per  cent  The 
brick  are  generally  afforded  at  $5  per  M.  Amount  made  in  1856, 
25,500,000,  worth  $127,500;  estimated  for  1857,  31,875,000,  worth 
$159,375.     One  yard  has  steam  machinery. 

Grain  Distilleries.  Capital  invested,  $355,000.  They  consume 
124,200  bushels  of  small  grain,  and  481,800  bushels  of  corn.  They  make 
45,000  barrels  of  high-wines,  worth  $637,000.  They  feed  9,300  hogs 
and  3,000  head  of  cattle. 

Alcohol  Distilleries.  Capital  invested,  $43,000;  product,  5,000 
barrels. 

Breweries.  These  consume  16,000  bushels  of  barley  and  15,000  bar- 
rels hops;  and  make  17,500  kegs  of  beer.  Near  the  city  are  several 
other  breweries. 

Other  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  are  reported  as  follows:— 

Three  soda-water  manufactories  employ  18  hands,  and  make  100,000 
dozen  bottles,  worth  $35,000.     One  vinegar  manufactory  produces  650 
barrels,  worth  ^3,575.     One  manufactory  of  endless-chain  pumps,  and 
one  of  suction  pumps.     Seven  confectionery  establishments  employ  30 
hands,  and  make  to  the  value  of  $98,000 ;  and  there  are  several  smaller 
establishments,  whose  sales  are  about  $30,000.      One  manufactory  of 
wooden  measures  and  utensils  employs  10  hands,  and  produces  to  tbe 
value  of  $15,000.     Three  book-binderies  employ  8  hands,  whose  work  is 
to  the  value  of  $8,500. 

From  the  returns  of  the  branches  of  trade,  which  are  as  minute  as  those 
of  manufactures,  we  have  compiled  the  following  table : — 

MercanUle  establishmentA.  No. 

Dry  goocie,  wholesale  and  retail 11 

Dry  ^oods,  entirely  retail 10 

Oiuceries,  entirely  wholesale 8 

Groceries*,  wholesale  and  retaiL 9 

Groceries,  entirely  retail 20 

Haniwure,  wllole^ale  and  retail 4 

Iron  and  heavy  hardware 8 

Variety  stores,  principal  e&tablisbuiente 8 

Liquors,  etc 6 

Clothing 5 

Merchant  tailoring 6 

Boot  and  shoe,  wholestile  and  retail 4 

Millinery  and  bonnet 7 

Hat  aud  cap 2 

Dru«{  and  medicine 6 

Book  and  stationery 6 

Watch  and  jewelry 6 

Tobacco  and  cigar,  chief  establishments 4 

Tobacco  and  cigar,  small  establishments 

Leather,  hides,  etc 2 

Other  branches  of  trade  are  reported  as  follows : — 


Clerks 

Amount  o' 

EDd  bandflL 

ann'l  Ml«r 

8V» 

$blO,OuO 

.  • 

126.000 

18 

821,060 

28 

184,500 

. . 

180.UO0 

18 

280,000 

11 

145.OO0 

24 

27».<MtO 

21 

206,1  iO 

68 

1 86.000 

68 

]81.«»00 

11 

)i<2.iX10 

•  • 

eU'KK) 

16 

6V»,000 

21 

168,000 

11 

116.000 

16 

lOn.OcO 

17 

6B,0<.iO 

•  • 

86,000 

7 

66,000 
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Pork  Paokiho.  During  the  winter  of  1866-7,  six  firms  packed  38,806 
hogs,  weighing  8,086,492  pounds,  making  the  average  weight  235  pounds. 
Besides  these,  there  were  sold  to  provision  stores,  etc.,  some  2,500  hogs, 
(which,  at  the  above  average,  amounted  to  687,500  pounds,)  making  the 
total  of  40,806  hogs,  weighing  9,773,932  pounds,  which,  at  $5  30  per 
hundred,  the  average  price  paid  during  the  season,  amounted  in  value  to 
$612,721  57. 

Bejef  Packing.  In  1856,  two  firms  (also  engaged  in  pork  packing) 
killed  and  packed  2,300  beef  cattle,  netting  4,930  barrels.  About  3,000 
bead  are  slaughtered  for  home  consumption  annually.  Most  of  the  cattle 
fattened  at  and  near  Quincy  are  driven  to  eastern  and  southern  markets. 

Forwarding.  Seven  firms  employ  33  hands.  During  the  six  months 
•tnding  July  1st,  1857,  they  received — of  wheat,  259,;>74  ;  corn,  •J68,321 ; 
oats,  88,456;  rye  and  barley, 6,312  bushels;  of  shipstuff,  31,642  pounds; 
and  16,443  packages.  Shipments— of  wheat,  118,872;  corn,  145,942; 
oats,  60,292  bushels;  flour,  37,850  barrels;  and  14,187  packages. 

Lumber.  Seven  principal  firms  imported  during  the  year,  16,750,000 
feet  of  pine  lumber,  7,870,000  shingles,  and  2,320,000  lath. 

Auction  Uouses.     Two  houses,  estimated  to  sell  $75,000. 

Real  Estate.  Ten  firms  deal  in  real  estate,  whose  business  is  not  re- 
ported. 

Ice.  Three  firms,  during  1856-7,  put  up  3,350  tons,  worth  >33,500. 
/  Quincy  has  steamboat  communication  for  three-fourths  of  the  year  with 
all  points  accessible  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  ar- 
rivals and  departures  of  steamboats  in  1856  amounted  to  2,921.  Two 
diaily  lines  of  packets  run  to  St.  Louis,  and  one  to  Keokuk.  There  are 
also  frequent  opportunities,  by  means  of  transient  boats,  for  shipping  mer- 
chandise both  up  and  down  the  river.  In  185-^,  Quincy  was  maide  a  port 
of  entry,  and  attached  to  the  collection  district  of  New  Orleans.  To 
•ome  extent,  goods  have  been  imported  into  Quincy  from  the  manufac- 
turers in  Europe,  via  New  Orleans,  with  but  a  single  reshipment. 

The  Quincy  and  Chicago  Railroad  (formerly  called  Northern  Cross 
Railroad)  has,  since  its  completion,  greatly  increased  the  trade  of  Quincy. 
The  Quincy  and  Toledo  Railroad  will  soon  be  in  operation.  It  extends 
from  Camp  Point  (which  is  22  miles  from  Quincy,  and  the  point  of  j  >nc- 
tion  with  the  Quincy  and  Chicago  Railroad,)  to  the  Illinois  River,  a 'dis- 
tance of  32  miles.  At  Meredosia  it  will  connect  with  the  Great  Western 
Railroad.  The  proposed  Quincy  and  Palmyra  Railroad  will  extend  to 
Palmyra,  Missouri,  14  miles,  there  connecting  with  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  Railroad.  In  September,  1857,  its  grading  was  commenced.  Sev- 
eral lines  have  been  proposed,  of  which  those  most  favorably  considered 
are — 1st,  one  from  Camp  Point  to  Warsaw;  2d,  one  from  Quincy  to 
Warsaw  along  the  Mississippi  River ;  and  3d,  one  from  Quincy  west 
through  Missouri  to  La  Grange,  Trenton,  etc. 

In  the  city  there  is  one  bank  of  issue,  viz.,  the  Bank  of  Quincy,  which 
was  established  April,  1856,  under  the  general  banking  law,  and  its  cap- 
ital stock  is  #G5,000.  There  are  three  private  bankers.  The  Quincy 
Savings  and  Insurance  Company  was  organized  May  Ist,  1857,  under  act 
of  February  15th,  1835.  Capital,  |!3J0,000 ;  authorized  capital,  %500,000. 
It  is  authorized  to  make  all  kinds  of  fire  and  marine  insurance,  and  to 
operate  as  a  bank  of  deposit. 

Three  newspapers,  the  Herald,   ^^^^^  ^^^  Republican,  are  published 
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daily  and  weekly ;  two  GermaD  papers,  the  Tribune  and  Courier^  are  pub- 
liabed  weekly.  The  public  schools  are  eflQciently  organized,  and  hsvi 
over  1,000  pupils.  There  are  some  private  academies.  Several  benevo- 
lent associations  are  permanently  established.  There  are  twenty  charchci, 
•ix  of  which  are  composed  of  people  of  German  origin  and  descent 

The  city  is  divided  into  six  wards,  and  each  elects  two  aldermen.  Th« 
city  debt  on  July  1st,  1857,  was  1684,042  21,  consisting  of  improvement 
bonds,  $184,042,  and  railroad  bonds,  1500,000.  The  latter  item  is  nom- 
inally counterbalanced  by  the  railroad  stocks  owned  by  the  city — North- 
ern Cross  (Quincy  and  Chicago)  Railroad,  $200,000 ;  Toledo,  Wabash, 
and  Western  (Quincy  and  Toledo)  Railroad,  $200,000 ;  and  Quincy  and 
Palmyra  Railroad,  $100,000.  Estimated  value  of  real  estate  owned  bj 
the  city,  $880,000,  of  which  the  levee  at  the  foot  of  Main-street  (1,550 
feet  front)  is  rated  at  ^350,000 ;  city  revenue  for  1857,  $90,000. 
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irt.   ?.— THB  PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  THB  STITE  OF  RBW  TOBL 

Pebeman  Hont,  Editor  of  the  IferehantM^  Mmgatine  mnd  Commercial  Review: — 

Dear  Sir  : — In  some  previous  remarks,  I  endeavored  to  show,  by  the 
State  Chief  Engineer's  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1855,  (Assem.  Doc, 
No.  50,)  his  sound  and  honest  views,  when  he  says,  **  the  cost  of  repaiit 
ftnd  maintenance  of  our  public  works  has  been  annually  increasing,  and 
has  now  reached  a  sum  so  enormous,  and  with  a  still  greater  increase, 
that  it  has  become  the  most  earnest  inquiry  on  the  part  of  every  honest 
public  oflQcer,  to  suggest  or  provide  some  remedy.'*  He  then  adds,  **  in 
my  judgment,  there  is  but  one  truly  effective  remedy,  which  is,  the  sale 
of  the  public  works  in  whole  or  in  parL" 

The  corrupting  political  influence  of  the  State  works  of  Pennsylvania 
Wis  such,  and  without  regard  to  the  party  in  power,  that  her  people  were 
li^lad  to  get  rid  of  them  to  her  Central  Railroad  Company  for  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  works  in  their  log-rolling  construction,  that  had  coei 
hiT  more  than  four  times  this  sum. 

The  view  presented  by  the  Canal  Auditor,  Mr.  N.  S.  Benton,  that  the 
Erie  Canal  cannot  sustain  itself  in  a  competition  with  the  New  York  and 
Erie  and  Central  Railroads — works  that  have  very  objectionable  grades 
to  do  a  cheap  freighting  business,  and  also  with  double  to  treble  the 
distance  from  Lake  Erie  at  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo,  as  compared  with  a  di- 
rect and  very  level  line  from  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario,  bv  Rome,  only 
420  feet  summit,  and  then  the  down-hill  route  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  to  tide  at  the  Troy  bridge,  there  to  be  connected  with 
the  Hudson  River  and  Harlem  Railroad  Companies  and  the  whan-es  of 
New  York,  unless  canal  tolls  are  re -imposed  on  these  works — is  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  the  State  to  sell  the  Erie  Canal,  while  she  may  find  a 
purchaser  perhaps  in  our  Central  Railroad  Company,  the  better  to  compete 
with  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

The  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  in  his  report,  (Assem.  Doc,  No.  10,  pp.  30  to 
45,)  to  which  I  would  refer,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  on  p.  45,  ^  In  this 
view  of  the  question,  it  la  a  fallacy  to  say  that  these  tolls  (on  railways) 
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mre  Dot  wanted  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  new  debt  of  $11,000,000,  while 
the  present  deficiency  continues.  The  process  of  borrowing  money  to  pay 
the  annual  interest,  will  increase  that  debt  about  $1 1,000,000  more  by  the 
Ist  of  January,  1872,  ^f  the  bottom  of  the  loan  bag  shall  not  be  sooner 
reached. 

"  The  canals  and  Vailroads  of  the  State  may  be  parts  of  a  single  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements,  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  when  there  it 
antagonism  of  interest  between  different  lines  of  railroad,  that  there  can 
be  none  between  the  canals  and  railroads,  especially  when  all  the  lines 
are  competing. 

**The  relative  rights  and  interests  of  all  the  parties  concerned  in  them, 
must  be  examined,  adjusted,  and  disposed  of,  as  the  best  interests  of  the 

whole  State,  and  not  of  any  particular  class  of  persons,  may  require." 

%  %  «  «  «  %  % 

To  this  doctrine  of  examination  into  the  relative  merits  of  each  class 
of  improvement,  I  agree,  but  not  to  tax  the  better  improvement  of  the  age — 
railways,  for  the  inferior — canals. — That  is  to  say,  to  make  commerce  sub- 
servient to  the  State  monopoly  ;  as  if  the  people  were  to  be  taxed  and 
used  for  our  canals,  instead  of  the  reverse  of  this  potsition,  assumed  by 
Mr.  Benton. 

How  much  better  would  it  have  been  if,  years  and  years  ago,  our 
Canal  Board  and  Legislature  had  examined  with  candor  into  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  railways  in  England  and  this  country,  as  a  ma- 
chine to  carry  freight  at  cheap  rates  and  profitably,  when  there  was  ton- 
nage to  be  transported  to  only  half  the  capacity  of  the  railroads.  A 
railway  cannot  do  a  small  freight  business  profitably.  The  most  profit- 
able railroad  in  Great  Britain  is  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  devoted  to 
the  transportation  of  coal,  almost  entirely  in  one  direction.  So,  also,  is 
the  case  in  this  country  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  by 
the  side  of  the  Schuylkill  Canal.  Both  these  railways  have  cost  double 
what  they  should  have  done,  or  could  now  be  built  for,  with  an  adequate 
capital  in  hand  or  at  call,  to  commence  and  complete  their  construction 
and  equipment,  and  without  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  loans  and  bad 
financing  to  procure  a  rolling  stock — adequate  to  command  a  freighting 
business  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  from  the  certainty  and  celerity  with 
which  a  freighting  business  may  be  conducted  by  a  railway,  as  compared 
with  the  uncertainty  to  which  canals  are  liable.  The  banker  prefers  to 
discount  short  drafts,  based  on  the  transmission  of  flour  and  grain  by 
railway,  instead  of  by  the  canal. 

It  has  been  the  uncertainty  and  the  delays  incident  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Erie  Canal  in  past  years,  with  the  delay  of  its  opening  in  the 
spring,  that  has  forced  ^f  ths  of  the  flour  trade,  entering  at  Buflalo,  from 
the  Erie  Canal  to  the  New  York  and  Erie  and  the  New  York  Central 
Railways — works,  that  as  yet  are  in  their  A  B  C — in  learning  their  les- 
sons to  accomplish  cheaper  transportation.  This  can  be  done  by  lessen- 
ing their  rate  of  speed,  and  by  improving  the  grade  on  the  Central  Rail- 
road on  a  new  track,  that  I  would  propose  to  have  devoted  entirely  to 
down  tonnage,  to  tide,  from  the  West,  and  thus  avoid  cost  and  high 
speed,  as  at  present  is  the  case  on  the  Erie  and  Central  Railroads,  to  keep 
clear  of  the  numerous  passage  trains,  conveying  upwards  of  four  millions 
of  way  and  through  passage  annually. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  has  but  a  single  track  through  from 
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Duakirk,  and  from  Buffalo  with  turn-cut,  as  yet,  entirely  inadequate  to  do 
the  immense  business  that  will  seek  this  road,  when  equipped  with  suit- 
able machinery  to  load  and  unload  these  trains  of  cars.     The  Central 
Railroad  has  a  disjointed  double  track,  but  not  continuous,  and  parellel 
to  each  other.     The  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railroad  has  but  a  single 
track,  with  a  turn-cut  in  the  center.    This  road,  by  some  singular  miscal- 
culation of  its  stockholders,  (said  to  be  largely  interested  in  the  Central 
Railroad,  which  company  now  furnish  mainly  the  rolling  stock,  to  do  at 
arm's  length  a  freighting  business !)  is  only  finished  to  a  small  and  inade- 
quate depot,  at  the  entrance  to  the  city,  full  half  a  mile  from  her  whanrei 
and  elevators,  instead  of  using  water  power  to  load  flour  and  grain  into 
cars.     From  this  cause,  in  my  view,  is  explained  the  partial  shipments  of 
freight  by  this  road  in   1855,  to  wit,  40,848  tons,  (as  compared  witJi 
670,073   tons   transported   that  year    by  the  New   York  Central,  and 
842,054  tons  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  diverted  from  the 
Erie  Canal,)  yet  the  profit  on  transporting  this  small  amount  of  freight 
has  brought  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  Railway  Company  into  the  ranb 
of  an  8  per  cent  dividend- paying  road,  from  the  net  earnings  from  freight, 
when  her  previous  receipts  from  passengers  alone,  in  former  years,  pre- 
vented any  dividend.    The  grades  on  this  road  are  admirable  to  its  in- 
tersection  with  the  Central,  at  Syracuse.     Freight  on  this  railroad,  to 
enter  from  Lake  Ontario,  can  be  carried  much  cheaper  than  by  the  Central. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  lay  down  another  rail,  to  make  it  six  feet  wide,  and 
thus  connect  with  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  Railroad,  and  the  railroad 
through  Pennsylvania  by  Scranton,  the  Watergap  and  Central  New  Jer- 
sey, to  Elizabethport,  New  Jersey,  all  roads  with  the  broad  gauge.    Thit 
line  of  railroads  is  important  to  Syracuse,  to  convey  coal  for  her  salinea, 
and  to  Oswego  to  distribute  this  article  as  ballast  to  her  numerous  vesr 
sels  now  employed  through  the  Welland  Canal,  with  the  Upper  Lakes, 
in  the  grain  and  flour  trade.    This  Scranton  route  to  the  seaboard,  and 
coal-flelds  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  summit  of  2,200  feet  in  the  coal  dis- 
trict, and  with  grades  of  88  feet  to  the  mile,  cannot  compete,  even  in 
carrying  coal,  with  the  line  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  deliver- 
ing coal  into  return  empty  cars  from  New  York,  destined  for  Oswego, 
over  the  almost  level   Hudson   Railroad  to  Troy,  to  be  conveyed  from 
thence,  with  an  average  rise  through  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  to  Rome, 
of  4  feet  to  the  mile,  in  a  distance  of  110  miles,  and  a  like  average  de« 
scent  from  that  point  to  the  wharves  at  Oswego,  57  miles.     There  need 
be  no  grade  on  this  favored  route  into  the  city  of  New  York,  and  to  her 
wharves,  to  exceed  20  feet  to  the  mile,  with  the  usual  cuttings  and  em- 
bankments.   This  is  an  important  fact  for  the  trade  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

This  favored  route  to  and  from  the  lakes,  is  here  again  introduced,  in 
order  to  show  the  propriety  of  selling  the  Erie  Canal,  on  the  admission 
of  Messrs.  Benton  and  Fitzhugh,  that  ^this  canal  is  not  able  to  compete 
with  the  Central  Railroad  in  the  transportation  of  flour  and  grain,  the 
main  items  of  tonnage  for  the  Buffalo  forwarder.  In  proof  of  this  posi- 
tion, it  can  be  shown  by  figures,  and  from  past  experience  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  coal  alone  over  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  and  the 
Reading  Railroads,  per  ton  per  mile,  (loaded  by  its  owners  into  the  trains 
of  cars  seeking  tide  and  its  market,  with  more  than  9-lOths  of  the  freight 
in  one  direction,)  that  for  even  the  357  miles  of  canal  tolls,  as  now 
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obarged  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  that  a  railway  of  167  miles,  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  Albany,  could  convey  trains  with  500  to  600  tons  of  flour, 
erain,  and  rollin?  freight,  by  one  locomotive  engine,  and  dump  the  same 
into  the  holds  of  vessels  at  Albany  and  at  Troy,  or  to  the  Hudson  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  and  from  the  receipts  of  transporting  one-and-a-half  to 
two  millions  of  tons  for  357  miles  of  canal  tolls,  this  line  of  road  would 
pay  its  stockholders  handsome  dividends — say  8  to  10  percent;  on  a  cost 
for  the  railroad  of  ^$8,000,000  to  $9,000,000,  with  iu  eouipments,  to  do  a 
freighting  business  alone,  although  as  the  time  from  New  York  to  the 
steamboat  at  Oswego,  at  SO  miles  per  hour,  need  not  exceed  ten  hours^ 
and  about  a  like  time  to  deliver  the  passengers  from  New  York,  destined 
for  the  West  via  Lewiston  to  Buffalo,  or  via  the  Suspension  Bridge  to 
the  Great  Western  Railroad,  to  reach  Detroit,  etc.,  or  by  Toronto,  to 
seek  the  short  Colling  wood  route  to  lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  I  con- 
tend that  this  route  will  secure  a  fair  share,  if  not  the  largest  travel  to 
and  from  the  West,  by  giving  one  night*s  rest  on  board  the  splendid 
steamboats  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  going  or  coming,  for  a  change  of  route. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  extracts  from  the  official  reports  alluded  to, 
to  show  the  falling  off  in  receipts  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  its  contest  with 
the  railways,  trusting  that  second,  sober  thoughts,  may  induce  our  next 
Legislature  to  consider  and  effect  the  sale  of  our  public  works,  if  possi- 
ble, and  thus  follow  the  good  example  of  Pennsylvania,  and  thus  relieve 
the  people  from  so  much  of  taxation  as  they  may  be  able  to  sell 
them  for. 

Mr.  Benton  remarks,  (Sen.  Doc.  No.  10,  p.  30,)  "  The  relative  condition 
of  the  canals  and  the  two  lines  of  railroad,  in  regard  to  the  freighting 
business,  form  the  only  legitimate  subject  of  inquiry  and  comparison. 
The  following  shows  the  tonnage  of  all  the  canals  of  the  State,  from  1 850 
to  1855,  inclusive: — 

18§0.  18S1.  18§i.  mt  18S4.  18^§. 

8,076,617  8,682,783  8,868,441  4,247,858  4,166,862  4,022,617 

"  The  two  lines  of  railway  in  the  State,  which,  during  the  season  of 
the  canal  navigation  most  effectually  and  seriously  compete  with  the 
canals  in  the  transportation  of  freight,  are  the  New  York  and  Erie  and 
the  New  York  Central  Railroads.  The  operations  of  these  lines,  in  the 
transportation  of  freight,  during  the  years  stated  below,  show  a  steady 
and  progressive  increase. 

"In  1853,  the  whole  number  of  tons  carried  over  the  New  York  and 
Erie,  was  631,039.     In  1854,  743,250  tons. 

"In  1853,  the  New  York  Central  carried  only  300,000.  In  1854, 
649,805  tons.  The  tonnage  of  both  these  roads,  in  1852,  was  767,462. 
In  1856,  the  tonnage  of  either  of  these  roads  exceeded  that  amount. 

"  The  operations  of  these  roads  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1855,  was  as  follows  : — 

Tons  of  Tons  of  Tolls  at 

thro*  freight.  way  fireight  Total.  eanal  rates. 

New  York  and  Erie 166,46»  686,686  842,065  ;^64^,ltJ6 

New  York  Central :.         166,194  618,879  670,073  487,019 

811,663  1,200,466  1,612,12*8  $986,204 

"  For  the  year  ending  September  30, 1856,  we  have  the  following  : — 

New  York  Central 263,288  622,824  776,112  $491,460 

New  York  and  Erie,  Tonoage  Report  not  made. 
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^^The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  received  on  through  freight,  ii 
1855,  $1,461,419,  equal  to  t9  40  per  ton.  The  same  year,  the  New 
York  Central  received  $1,289,706,  $8  26  per  ton. 

**  The  act  relieving  certain  railroads  from  the  payment  of  canal  tolls, 
took  effect  the  1st  of  January,  1852.  The  consolidation  of  the  several 
railway  lines,  now  constituting  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  did  not 
take  effect  until  1853,  and  not  in  time  to  increase  its  equipment  and 
rolling  stock  to  an  extent  to  materially  interfere  with  the  tonnage  on  the 
oanals  that  year.  The  whole  tonnage  of  all  the  canals,  in  ]  853,  was 
4,247,853.  It  will  be  seen  there  was,  in  1854  and  1855,  a  steady  and 
gradual  decrease  of  tonnage  from  that  of  1853,  amounting  to  225,236 
tons  in  1855,  while  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  had  increased 
211,014  tons."  *****  *  • 

*^  Freights  paying  the  low  rates  of  tolls  on  the  canals  are  not  seriously 
diverted,  while  merchandise  and  that  class  called  "  rolling,"  become  ob- 
jects for  competition.  This  fact  appears  to  be  established  by  reference 
to  our  statistical  tables. 

"In  1853,  there  were  637,748  tons  of  freight,  the  produce  of  this 
State,  delivered  by  the  way  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  in  1855,  there  were 
only  327,839  tons  of  the  like  produce  arriving  in  the  same  way. 

"  The  tons  of  freight,  the  produce  of  the  Western  States  or  Can- 
ada, arriving  at  tide  by  canal,  in  1853,  was  1,213,690;  in  1852, 
1,092,867. 

"  The  merchandise  going  to  other  States  via  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  in 
1853,  was\i61,752  tons;  in  1855,  220,466  tons." 

The  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade,  stated,  I  believe,  that  j{ths  of  the  rolling 
tonnage  was  diverted  from  the  canal  to  the  railroad. 

Now,  mark  Mr.  Benton's  conclusion,  (p.  35,)  **  The  operations  of  these 
railroads  for  the  year  closing  September  30,  1856,  deserve  special  notice. 
The  New  York  Central  Railroad,  during  this  year,  carried  212,654  tons 
of  flour,  or  1,969,118  barrels.  All  but  52,088  tons,  or  482,000  barrels 
were  carried  during  canal  navigation.  June  and  September  last  were  the 
heaviest  business  months  of  this  article.  Of  the  770,112  tons  of  freight 
of  all  classes  transported  on  the  road  the  whole  year,  508,392  tons  were 
carried  when  the  canal  was  navigable.  This  disposes  of  the  argument 
sometimes  put  forward,  that  the  heaviest  freighting  bueiness  ia  done  by  the 
railroads  while  the  canals  are  closed, 

"  The  freight  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  year  are  set  down  at 
$4,328,041 ;  the  expenses,  $2,036,674,  which  is  47  per  cent  of  the  groes 
earnings  on  this  branch  of  traffic.  The  transportation  expenses  on  pass- 
ages is  64,yj  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings." 

A  reply  to  the  often-repeated  assertion,  that  railroad  companies  do  not 
make  any  profits  on  the  freight  traffic  is  here  given. 

"The  report  of  the  New  York  Central  Company  for  1856,  shows  that 
the  transportation  expenses  for  the  year  was  52^2rV  P^^  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^  P^^^^ 
ages  and  freight  business.  The  net  earnings,  after  paying  interest  on 
xiebts  is  equal  to  lOyW  on  the  capital  stock  drawing  dividend." 

Mr.  Benton,  in  a  subsequent  report  to  the  Senate,  March  20,  1857,  re- 
isarks,  (p.  14,)  "It  is  believed  that  the  competing  railroad  lines  are  preparing 
to  enter  the  lists  for  the  carriage  of  wheat  and  corn  in  bulk,  even  against 
the  present  canal  tolls ;  and  should  they  prove  as  successful  in  this  effort,  as 
they  have  heretofore  been  in  diverting  the  carrying  trade  in  flour  and 
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other  rolling  and  compact  freight,  the  State  may  again  be  driven  to  the 
alternative  of  reducing  the  rates  of  toll  on  the  eanals,  with  a  view  of 
retaining  a  fair  portion  of  the  freight  traffic  to  and  from  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Western  States/' 

This  view  of  Mr.  Benton,  who  has  long  resided  at  Little  Falls,  on  the 
line  of  the  Central  Railroad,  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Fitzhugh,  Canal 
Commissioner,  and  an  old  and  intelligent  forwarder  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  years'  residence  in  Oswego,  in  the  same  Senate  document,  (No.  127,) 
"  In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  respecting  discriminating  tolls," 
and  is  another  proof  that  we  should  sell  the  public  works,  as  he  says, 
**  Railways  are  better  suited  to  handle  and  transport  grain,  with  proper 
arrangements,  than  flour." 

He  remarks,  (pp.  8,  6,  6,  7,  8,)  "With  open  and  free  competition  there 
can  be  no  monopoly,  and  no  margin  of  profits  beyond  that  of  all  other 
pursuits." 

"  To  secure  Oswego  90  cents  profit  per  ton  (the  rate  stated  by  Buffalo,) 
on  all  the  commodities  transported  through  her  channels,  she  must  have 
legislative  protection.  All  other  competing  channels,  both  within  and 
without  our  State,  must  be  shut  out  from  competition  by  force  of  law. 
The  Erie  Canal,  all  our  railroads,  and  those  of  neighboring  States  and  the 
8t  Lawrence,  must  be  inhibited  from  competing  for  this  traffic.  Nor 
would  all  this  achieve  the  end,  and  secure  this  monopoly  and  this  margin 
to  the  Oswego  Canal.  Any  and  all  of  the  citizens  of  our  State  would 
embark  in  tnis  golden  enterprise.  Oswego  herself  would  soon  muster 
competitors  enough  to  reduce  the  profits  on  this  exclusive  canal  to  those 
of  ordinary  pursuits."  *  *  *  * 

"There  can  be  no  favored  locality  of  trade  enjoying  exorbitant  profits 
with  free  competitors  on  all  hands — it  is  idle  to  believe  it.  The  laws  of 
trade,  more  potent  than  legislative  enactments,  forbid  it. 

"  The  Oswego  Canal  has  done  more  than  any  other  State  work,  by  her 
competition  and  reduction  of  the  price  of  freight,  to  swell  the  volume  of 
Western  trade  through  our  canals,  and  has  brought  to  the  Treasury  four 
hundred   and  odd  thousand  dollars  in  down   freight,  in    revenue,   the 
last  year."         ****** 

"  Every  article  burthened  with  discriminating  tolls  will  desert  the 
canals,  and  to  the  loss  of  this  trade  we  may  add  the  present  tolls  upon  it. 
A  few  facts  will  demonstrate  much  better  than  figures,  that  the  trade  will 
bear  no  new  impositions. 

"  Of  the  corn  from  Lake  Erie,  as  compared  with  Bufi^alo  alone,  Oswego 
last  year  received,  in  round  numbers,  3,500,000  bushels ;  Buffalo, 
9,600,000  bushels,  and  of  other  articles  as  follows: — 

Otwego.  Bofliftlo. 

Floar 60,000  bblB.  1,200,000  bbls. 

Beef. «,106    •*                        82.184    " 

Pork 82,666     "                        61.063     ** 

Tallow,  lard,  and  oil 1 ,87 1,700  lb?.  9,494,986  Ibe. 

Bacon 4,236.642    *•  11,819,969    " 

Wheat 6,000,000  bash.  8,648,1 17  bush. 

**With  the  exception  of  wheat,  drawn  to  Oswego  by  her  unrivaled 
milling  facilities,  the  portion  of  this  vast  commerce  which  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  Oswego  Canal  is  small  indeed;  even  last  year,  when  her  receipts 
were  largely  increased  by  disasters  to  the  navigation  of  the  western  por- 
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tion  of  the  Erie  Canal.  A  small  imposition  will  diminish  this  share;  a 
large  one  will  destroy  the  trade,  and  transfer  it,  not  to  the  Erie,  but  to 
railroads  and  other  competitors."  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

**The  following  statement  shows  where  this  trade  now  goes,  as  far  as 
it  is  composed  of  the  great  lading  products — flour,  wheat,  corn,  and  other 
grain.  And  the  transportation  of  these  to  tide  water,  whether  on  the 
Delaware,  the  Chesapeake,  the  Hudson,  or  St.  Lawrence,  or  to  the  ocean 
at  Portland  or  Boston,  controls  and  gives  direction  to  the  merchandise 
returning  to  the  interior  of  the  great  W(^st  for  consumption. 


^Statement  showing  the  quantity  of  four,  wheat,  command  other  grain  imported  fr 
the  Western  Staten  and  Canada,  at  the  principal  receiving  points  on  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  year  1856,  an^  the  total  in  gr^im 
inel  tdingfour  at  4^  bushels  per  barrel"  [Iconidense  this  table — an  interesting 
one — to  give  the  total  grain  in  bushels.^ 

Imported  at  Dunkirk 1 ,676,000 

BuffAlo 26,605.050 

Suspeosioo  Bridge 2,270^58 


From  Lake  Erie 29,460,408 

Imported  at  Rochester,  Lake  Ontario 380,000 

Oswego,  *•  18.604,074 

Cape  Vincent,     "  7.472,966 

Ogdensburg,        "  2,683,682 

Montreal,  "  8,717,867         27.668,078 


M 
t( 
*t 
«« 


67,108,486 

"  Shut  out  this  trade  from  an}^  of  these  channels  in  which  it  now  runs, 
and  ibe  laws  of  trade  will  drive  it  into  the  others  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion that  they  now  command  it.  Buffalo  would  receive  her  portion; 
with  how  much  increase  of  the  tolls  of  the  canal  maj  be  inferred  from 
the  following  statement,  which  shows — 

**  7'he  imports  frotn  the  West,  and  the  shipments  by  canal  of  a  few  articles  at  Buffele 

and  Oswego,  for  the  season  of  1866  : — 

, BOFFALO \  t OSWEGO > 

Rec'dby  Shlp'd  by  B«c'd  by  Shlp'dby 

Lake.  Canal.  Lake.  CanaL 

Flour bbls.            1,218,036  76.476  60,168  S95^iS 

Pork 61,063  28,032  82,656  '               80,156 

Beef 82.184  4,843  3,106  2,702 

Bacon lbs.          1 1 ,8 1  «,967  8,948.307  4,285,64  2  1 ,086,642 

Lard,  tallow,  oil            9,494,986  8,906,702  1,871,700  1,147,1SS 

"  Th'is,  it  appears,  that  of  the  leading  articles  of  flour,  pork,  beef,  bacon, 
lard,  tallow,  and  oil,  arriving  at  Butlalo,  but  a  very  small  portion  it 
shipped  by  the  canal.  Of  flour,  if  we  iticlude  some  300,000  barrels 
manufactured  at  Black  Rock,  the  canal  does  not  get  one  barrel  in  twenty, 
while  at  Oswego,  with  a  receipt  from  Lake  Erie  of  only  60,000  barrels  of 
flour,  near  400,000  barrels  were  shipped  by  canal,  manufactured  to  a 
greaL  extent  at  Oswego  from  Upper  Lake  wheat."*  Hear  further  what 
this  forwarder  savs : — 

"  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  above  articles  are  the  only  portion  of 
this  trade  that  will  take  the  railroads  from  Buflalo  or  elsewhere.     There 


*  I  have  accounted  for  thl9,  in  the  Oswego  and  Sjrracuse  Railroad  hBTtnff  bat  eommenced  to  earrj 
freight,  and  with  but  a  parUal  equipment  of  rolling  stock,  derived  mainly  from  the  Central  Eaif* 
road. 
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is  no  article  of  transportation  better  suited  to  movement  bv  railways, 
than  grain ;  none  that  with  proper  arrangement  requires  less  manual  la- 
bor, or  can  be  more  readily  transferred  by  machinery  from  boats  and  ves- 
0els  to  cars,  and  from  cars  to  storehouses  and  vessels ;  and  that  it  will 
soon  become  as  common  an  article  of  transportation  on  our  railroads  as 
anv  other,  admits  not  of  a  doubt." 

**  But  we  have  other  competitors  for  this  trade,  north  and  south,  beyond 
the  limits  of  control  of  State  legislation,  which  are  yearly  acquiring  increas- 
ing facilities  for  sharing  in  this  trade.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  our  can  als 
monopolized  the  business  of  Ohio,  as  far  south  as  the  center  of  the  State. 
It  is  now  divided,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  trade  passes 
through  Pennsylvania,  to  and  from  tide-water.  Often,  a  few  cents  per 
barrel  or  bushel,  or  ton,  at  the  center  of  the  great  producing  States  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  determines  the  estimation  of  grain,  provisions,  and 
flour,  whether  north,  through  the  lakes,  or  south,  to  the  Mississippi.  On 
the  north,  the  rivalry  threatens  to  be  more  serious  than  on  the  south. 
The  Welland  Canal  and  the  improvements  on  the  St.  Lawrence  enables- 
vessels  to  pass  with  500  tons  freight  to  Montreal.  Continuous  lines  of 
railways,  disconnected  only  by  the  St.  Lawrenee  at  Montreal,  which  is 
now  being  bridged,  are  in  operation  between  Portland,  Maine,  via  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Detroit.  Flour  is  taken  from  Lake 
Erie  ports,  including  Detroit,  either  by  vessels  the  whole  distance,  or  by 
railroad  from  Detroit  to  Hamilton,  and  thence  by  vessels  to  Montreal,  at 
46  cents  per  barrel.  From  Montreal  to  Portland,  292  miles  by  railroad, 
it  can  be  carried  for  40  cents  per  barrel ;  say  85  cents  per  barrel  from 
Detroit  to  Portland,  which  is  barely  a  paying  price  from  Detroit  to  New 
York.  Large  arrangements  are  being  made  to  establish  steam  communi- 
cations between  Montreal,  Portland,  and  Liverpool,  the  steamers  to  stop 
at  Portland  during  the  suspension  of  navigation  in  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
ice.  We  must  not  flatter  ourselves  by  the  delusion  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  too  far  north  to  become  a  competing  channel  for  the  products  of  the 
Western  States.  Much  the  largest  portion  of  this  trade  has  to  pass  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac,  which  are  as  far  north  as  Quebec,  and  obstructed 
by  ice  as  many  months  in  the  year." 
m  *  4t  *  4t  *  % 

Mr.  Fitzhugh,  a  practical  forwarder  on  both  the  Oswego  and  the 
Erie  Canal,  then  continues,  on  eight  pages  of  Ihis  valuable  and  interest- 
ing report,  to  show — 

"With  all  these  competitors  within  and  without  our  State  for  the  Lake 
trade,  it  would  be  suicidal  to  do  anything  that  can  remotely  disturb  or 
obstruct  its  free  passage  through  all  its  courses  through  our  State,  whether 
natural  or  artificial."  *  *  *  "Free  competition  is 

one  of  the  main  elements  of  cheap  transportation"         *  *  * 

*'  While  we  are  striving  to  draw  trade  through  our  canals,  and  when 
cheapness  of  transportation  is  the  great  desideratum,  while  we  are  ex- 
pending millions  on  the  enlargement  of  our  canals  for  the  purpose  alone 
of  cheapening  transportation,  while  competing  channels  of  trade  all 
around  us  are  being  improved,  and  new  ones  constructed,  and  still  others 
projected,  and  rival  railroads  are  straightening  their  lines,  reducing  their 
grades,  and  increasing  the  weight  of  their  rails  to  enable  them  to  com- 
mand the  greatest  possible  amount  of  this  very  trade — to  impose  addi- 
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tional  and  discriminating  tolls  on  any  of  our  canals,  cannot  but  result  in 
loss  of  commerce  and  revenue."  *  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  is  very  properly  opposed  to  the  reimposition  of  cansl 
tolls  on  the  Central  line  of  railroad,  or  any  other  railroad  through  oar 
State. 

He  very  properly  remarks,  (p.  49,)  "  As  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
reimposing  tolls  on  the  railroads  relieved  by  the  law  of  1851,  as  well  ashy 
subjecting  to  tolls  all  roads  competing  with  the  canals,  the  undersigned  has 
no  doubt  but  that  ample  revenue  may  be  derived  from  them,  if  it 
were  deemed  just  and  expedient  to  tax  them  with  canal  tolls.  Most 
of  the  roads  released  by  the  law  of  1851  are  merged  in  the  Central,** 
*         *         *  "  competing  energetically  and  successfully  with  a  cor- 

poration of  equal  magnitude  and  power  in  our  State,  viz.,  the  Erie  Rail- 
road." *  *  ♦  u  Without  our  State,  both  these  competitors 
encounter  long  lines  of  railroads  invading  their  own  field  of  commerce, 
connecting  the  travel  and  traffic  also  between  the  lakes  and  the  At- 
lantic; on  the  south,  through  Onio  and  Pennsylvania,  on  the  north, 
through  Canada  and  New  England.  To  select  this  chain  of  roads  now 
combined  as  the  Central,  for  the  subject  of  taxation,  would  be  invidious, 
and  would  place  them  at  a  disadvantage  with  both  their  domestic  and 
foreign  competitors  for  lake  trade,  and  would  afford  but  slight  protec- 
tion to  the  canals,  which  was  the  original  object  of  the  restriction ;  for 
most  of  the  trade  forced  from  this  channel  throusrh  the  influence  of  taxa- 
tion,  would  seek  other  roads  within  or  without  our  State.  It  would  be  a 
tax  local  and  invidious  in  its  character,  and  would  damage  the  commerce 
of  our  State,  in  which  all  are  interested." 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  of  a  State  document,  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  the  time  has  arrived  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  State  of  New 
York  following  the  example  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  sound  advice  of 
Engineer  J.  T.  Clark,  "  to  sell  the  public  works  in  whole  or  in  part,'*  and 
the  State  to  retire  from  the  field  as  a  competitor  with  private  enterprise  and 
capital  invested  in  railways  in  our  State,  who,  it  appears,  ^*are  straightea- 
ing  their  lines,  and  reducing  their  grades,  and  new  ones  projected,**  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  This  can  be  done  by  the  union  of  the  Hudson  and 
Harlem  stockholders  consolidating  these  two  companies  into  one,  as  the 
four  tracks  will  be  required  to  do  freighting  and  pas.senger  business  thai 
will  come  on  to  these  two  roads  when  they  shall  be  extended  to  Lake  Oq- 
tario,  from  the  Canadas  and  the  West,  as  well  as  from  Lake  Erie  by  the 
Central  Railroad,  when  the  wants  of  commerce  and  travel  shall  give  this 
avenue  from  New  York  to  Lake  Erie  a  bridge  at  Albany,  a  work  needed 
by  the  great  railroad  interests  of  New  England  and  the  Western  States, 
and  called  for  to  compete,  in  the  future,  with  the  line  of  railways  certain 
to  be  completed  from  the  Long  Wharf  in  Boston,  by  the  Hoosic  Tunnel 
and  Troy  Bridge,  to  the  grain  wharvehouses  of  the  West  at  Oswego.  The 
great  contest  for  the  flour  and  grain  trade  of  the  West,  destined  for  the 
seaboard,  is  to  be,  hereafter,  mainly  between  Montreal  and  Oswego — not 
Oswego  and  Buffalo. 

J.  E.B. 
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Art.  ri.— ESSAY  ON  HEBCANTILB  EDUCATION.* 

Thk  transactions  of  the  business  man,  to  meet  with  a  successful  issue, 
must  be  regulated  by  a  rigid  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  science  of  ac- 
counts. The  necessity  of  an  education  having  direct  bearing  on  the  mer- 
cantile calling  must  be  apparent  to  every  reflecting  mind  ;  for  it  is  a  de< 
partment  where  the  chances  of  success  and  failure  are  so  equally  balanced 
that  the  nicest  discrimination  of  the  educated  merchant  hardly  avails  to 
keep  clear  of  the  shoals  of  bankruptcy.  What  proportion  of  the  failures 
of  mercantile  houses  within  the  past  few  years  may  be  traced,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  a  want  of  knowledge  requisite  for  a  business  calling,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine ;  but,  from  their  great  number  and  frequency,  it 
is  rational  to  conclude  that  the  cause,  in  many  instances,  may  be  traced  to 
this  source  alone. 

There  are  thousands  in  the  country  who  are  representatives  of  extended 
business  affairs — who  have  ventures  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  land — 
who  are  identified  with  schemes  of  speculation,  and  buy  and  sell  with  a 
recklessness  that  takes  hold  on  ruin,  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  almost 
wholly  ignorant  of  their  present  standing  in  the  business  world.  The 
books  wherein  the  record  of  their  transactions  from  time  to  time  is  kept, 
are  to  them  "  sealed  books,"  and  they  cannot  even  read  the  evidence  of 
fraud,  which,  perchance,  their  covjidential  clerk  or  bookkeeper  has  been 
for  years  practicing  upon  them,  in  the  way  of  false  entries  and  forced  bal- 
ances. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  specify  any  particular  instances  of  the  kind  in 
question ;  for  the  reading  public  are  already  in  possession  of  more  than 
one  case  of  failure  caused  by  entrusting  to  employees  the  all- important 
part  of  a  trader^s  business — the  keeping  and  adjustment  of  his  accounts. 
Let  every  man  who  stands  at  the  head  of  a  commercial  business  thor- 
oughly understand  its  details,  and  be  able  at  all  times,  to  determine  read- 
ily the  condition  of  his  affairs,  so  that  he  shall  not  expand  when  the  bal- 
ances are  against  him,  and  his  chances  of  success  are  doubly  certain.  The 
clerk  or  bookkeeper  will  no  longer  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance,  and 
make  him  the  victim  of  misplaced  confidence;  for  they  will  know  that 
there  is  an  eye  upon  them,  alid  that  the  record  must  be  made  plain  and 
truthful.  Of  the  great  number  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  a  large 
proportion  could  not  take  the  place  of  their  own  bookkeepers — not  that 
they  are  deficient  in  executive  ability,  but  in  that  scientific  knowledge 
which  gives  to  experience  its  great  value,  and,  to  experiment,  the  certainty 
of  its  results. 

Custom,  in  this  country,  can  never  assign  to  one  class  of  the  communi- 
ty a  certain  department  in  the  circle  of  industrial  pursuits;  for  ih&t  equal- 
ity which  forms  the  very  basis  of  our  society  is  radically  opposed  to  it. 


*  The  substance  of  an  essay  read  before  the  DnffiUo  Mercantile  College  bj  Wakkkn  P.  Spknosb. 
The  principals  of  this  college,  II.  D.  Dryant  and  IL  D.  Stratton,  are  gentlemen  well  qualified  to 
manage  saccossfulljr  such  an  institution.  Similar  institutions  have  been  established,  within  the 
last  few  years,  in  many  of  our  large  commercial  towns,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  shall  have  a 
generaUon  of  educated  and  acoomplbhed  merchants.  Okorok  N.  Comkb  is,  we  belioTe,  the  pion- 
••r,  in  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  specifically  devoted  to  mercantile  oducaUon,  and  we  know 
that  there  are  at  this  time  many  young  merchants,  of  eight  or  ton  years'  standing,  who  attribute 
thair  taeeeaa  in  life  to  Mr.  Comer's  thoroughly  organized  system  of  ednoatlonl^ED. 
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Our  laws  recognize  no  succession  of  landed  estates;  and  the  ap^gregatioQ 
of  wealth,  and  consequent  creation  of  caste^  bo  hateful  to  the  genius  of  our 
institutions,  is  thereby  happily  avoided. 

Patrimonial  estates  seldom  remain  entire  in  the  possession  of  heirs;  for 
they  are  generally  too  small  to  furnish  each  a  home,  and  are  consequentl? 
divided  or  transferred,  and  not  unfrequently  pass  from  their  possession  al- 
together. The  young  men  of  our  country  are  thus  constantly  becoming 
adventurers,  seeking  new  homes  and  associations,  and  perfecting  new 
plans  for  future  life.  Thus,  our  land  presents  a  moving  scene,  a  wide 
tield,  where  American  youth  are  constantly  appearing  in  a  contest  for 
posts  of  trust  and  profit — a  field  where  neither  wealth  nor  the  prestige  of 
name  and  ancestry  avail  anything,  but  where  talent  and  honesty  are  the 
true  criterions,  and  are  certain  to  triumph.  Here  the  plowboy  enters 
with  a  manly  purpose,  while  another  takes  the  burden  of  his  honest  toil; 
a  few  years  pass,  and  his  name  has  become  a  surety ;  his  ships  plow  a 
wider  field,  and  bring  a  more  abundant  harvest ;  and  he  grows  rich  by 
the  thrift  of  trade. 

Ilere  another  springs  from  obscurity,  secures  a  competence  by  well-di- 
rected industry,  retires,  and  hi^name  is  heard  no  more  in  the  busy  marts 
of  commerce ;  the  ambition  of  his  youth  is  realized ;  the  poor  boy  who 
did  his  bidding  so  obsequiously  has  taken  his  place,  and  is  moving  stead- 
ily and  surely  in  the  path  to  business  distinction. 

With  us,  success,  in  a  general  sense,  springs  from  no  condition  of  birth 
or  accident.  If  there  are  instances  where  inherited  wealth  has  remained 
for  a  series  of  years  by  succession,  and  has  increased  by  judicious  man- 
agement, they  are  the  exceptions ;  the  whole  history  of  our  country  goes 
to  show  that  individual  exertion  is  the  main  condition  of  advancement 
Knowledge  is  what  the  American  youth  wants — knowledge  in  the  outset 
of  his  career  in  life,  to  make  him  self-reliant,  to  direct  his  judgment,  and 
enable  him,  with  a  skillful  hand,  to  work  out  his  own  fortune. 

The  masses  have  no  disposition  to  spend  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in 
studying  abstract  theories,  even  if  their  means  would  admit.  The  age  is 
characterized  more  by  activity  and  earnest  work  than  by  abstruse  specu- 
lations. Men  care  but  little  about  knowledge  that  has  no  direct  bearing 
upon  the  )>iactical  things  of  life,  and  will  estimate  its  value  rather  by  its 
uses  than  by  its  novelty.  The  idea  of  utility  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  prominent  one ;  men  are  learning  to  estimate  things  more  by  the  appli- 
cation of  judgment  than  the  exercise  of  fancy.  In  this  country,  the  idea 
has  developed  slowly ;  but  it  has  now  fairly  assumed  a  controlling  influ- 
ence, and  labor,  energy,  and  enterprise  will  be  directed  by  it. 

Ours  has  been  a  country  of  experiments.  We  have  had  no  chart  of 
examples  in  the  history  of  the  past,  laying  down  the  hidden  danger  of 
rocks  and  quicksands,  now  pointing  out  the  safe  pathway  which  others 
have  explored,  and  which  we  could  follow  with  safety.  The  history  of 
our  progress,  nationally,  is  without  a  parallel.  We  are  now  contesting 
the  palm  of  civilization  with  kingdoms  and  empires,  the  growth  of  two 
thousand  years.  When  the  nations  of  the  earth  come  up  together,  to  lay 
upon  a  common  altar  their  achievements  in  art  and  science,  we  meet  them 
prouilly,  even  in  the  morning  of  our  manhood,  bearing  the  trophies  of 
American  genius.  What  we  were  commercially  is  within  the  memory  of 
many  living  men  ;  what  we  shall  be,  at  no  distant  period,  requires  no  speo- 
ulation  or  conjecture  to  determine.    If  we  have,  in  a  little  more  than  half 
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s  centuTj,  an  aggregate  of  ocean  and  inland  tonnage  greater  than  any 
other  nation  on  the  globe,  what  must  it  be  fifty  years  hence,  when  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  more  fully  developed  ?  What  will  not  the  in- 
telligence and  industry  which  has  bound  the  East  and  the  West,  as  it  were, 
"with  an  iron  chain  of  railroads,  and  stretched  the  telegraphic  wires  over 
all  the  rivers  and  mountains,  and  through  ail  the  cities  of  the  land,  achieve 
for  its  greatpess  in  the  future  ? 

While  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce — the  three  elements  of 
national  strength  and  wealth — are  happily  blended,  to  make  the  measure 
of  our  country's  greatness,  commerce  still  stands  i)re  eminent,  and  must 
remain  so.  W'hen  nature  sunk  these  majestic  lakes,  coursed  the  entire 
land  with  mighty  rivers,  and  washed  our  every  border  with  the  swtfcping 
aea,  she  determined  the  character  of  those  who  should  inhabit  this  land 
to  be  commercial.  No  individual  nation  has  such  extended  facilities,  geo- 
graphically, for  the  employment  of  shipping,  as  our  own ;  we  have  a 
longer  extent  of  seaboard,  a  greater  stretch  of  navigable  rivers  and  lakes, 
that  almost  rival  seas  in  their  wonderful  extent 

We  have  seen  but  the  beginning  of  the  gigantic  commerce  which  these 
waters  are  yet  destined  to  bear.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time.  We  but 
wait  for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  resources  of  the  country  to  be- 
come fully  developed ;  for  the  surplus  of  a  teeming  soil  to  seek  a  foreign 
market,  and  the  products  of  mechanical  skill  and  labor  their  equivalent, 
by  way  of  exchange.  A  population,  ardent  and  ambitious,  like  a  cease- 
less tide,  is  pouring  into  the  West,  converting  its  wide  prairies  into  fruit- 
ful fields,  founding  and  peopling  towns  and  cities,  opening  new  channels 
of  trade,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  wealth  and  social  refinement.  It 
will  be  but  a  little  time  before  we  shall  meet,  in  our  westward  march,  the 
settlements  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  shall  have  consummated  the  great 
enterprise  of  uniting,  by  a  continuous  line  of  railway,  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  shores.  When  this  much-desired  project  is  completed,  we  shall 
present  a  spectacle  of  whieh  we  may  justly  feel  a  national  pride ;  for  the 
point  will  be  fairly  gained  from  which  we  may  behold  a  future  where  may 
be  gathered,  with  easy  toil,  a  harvest  of  prosperity  commensurate  with 
the  skill  and  labor  expended  in  producing  it. 

The  object,  in  thus  reverting  briefly  to  the  growth  of  the  country,  and 
its  capacity  for  producing  ample  returns  for  every  species  of  enterprise 
known  to  a  state  of  civilization,  is  to  create,  if  possible,  a  more  exalted  am- 
bition, a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  more  enlightened  views,  with  those 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  wander  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 
their  own  experience.  W^hatever  position  we  may  at  present  occupy,  be 
it  ever  so  low,  in  the  scale  of  advancement,  it  is  yet  an  honorable  trust ; 
and  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  if  discharged  with  fidelity,  give  a  first 
claim  to  promotion.  Increased  ability  is  sure  to  give  to  that  claim  its 
consideration  and  elfect. 

To  occupy  a  subordinate  position  of  trust  and  activity  is  not  base ;  for, 
with  us,  happily,  all  business  is  honorable  that  is  essential  to  the  support 
and  well-being  of  society.  But  it  is  base,  in  a  country  where  equality  is 
a  birthright  with  all,  and  where  the  highest  places  of  trust  and  profit  may 
be  aspired  to  by  even  the  humblest  citizen,  to  grovel  meanly,  without  ambi- 
tion, persisting  in  the  vague  belief  that  fate  has  fixed  a  bound  beyond 
whi(ih  some  cannot  pass. 

The  progress  which  has  marked  our  history,  and  which  is  the  charac- 
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teristic  of  the  present  age,  has  grown  out  of  the  unshaken  faith  of  ov 
countrymen  in  their  own  individual  capacity.  If  the  exigency  of  the  oc- 
casion required  their  services  in  camp  or  council,  they  left  the  plow  and 
mechanic  shop,  to  labor  in  their  new  sphere,  not  less  capable  or  efficient 
for  having  been  bred  to  the  routine  of  honest  toil.  To  whatever  extent 
we  examine  this  subject,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that,  in  American  society, 
no  inferior  condition  in  life  is  incompatible  with  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
by  energy  and  mental  culture,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  all  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  more  responsible  positions  to  which 
time  or  cFiance  may  finally  call  them. 

Education,  in  its  widest  sense,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  oar 
subject,  but  only  that  department  which  pertains  to  practical  business  and 
the  mercantile  profession — a  department  which  occupies  the  middle  ground 
between  the  common  and  academic  schools,  and  the  collegiate  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  heretofore  received 
but  little  attention.  With  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  business,  there  has  appeared,  in  this  respect,  a  real  defect  in 
our  educational  system.  The  common  school  and  academy  have  taught 
too  little,  while  the  college  has  neglected  it  altogether.  In  this  land, 
where  the  spirit  of  invention  is  abroad,  where  demand  usually  exists  but 
a  little  time  without  its  adequate  supply,  we  are  almost  surprised  that  this 
want  was  not  remedied  sooner,  and  yet  rejoice  tliat,  tinallj,  the  middle 
ground  is  occupied  by  the  modern  mercantile  college. 

When  it  is  considered  that  our  first  literary  institutions  have  been  for 
years  reaching  their  present  state  of  perfection,  countenanced,  as  they  have 
been,  by  our  most  learned  men,  upheld  by  the  most  influential  patronage, 
supported  by  princely  donations,  and  rendered  permanent  by  munificent 
endowments,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  public  will  look  leniently  upon 
the  seeming  defects  of  the  mercantile  institutions,  trusting  that  time  and 
labor  will  apply  the  needed  remedies. 

While  the  classical  and  scientific  institution  is  designed  for  a  few  of 
leisure  and  means,  the  mercantile  school  instructs  the  masses ;  while  the 
former  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  competence  to  complete  its  course  of 
study,  the  latter,  for  its  course,  requires  but  a  nominal  sura  ;  and,  while 
the  former  instructs  in  theory,  and  speaks  in  the  language  of  the  dead 
past,  the  latter,  in  the  stirring  language  of  the  living  pres^nt^  teaches  the 
practical  things  of  earnest  life. 

We  have,  thus  far,  spoken  of  commercial  schools  in  a  general  sense, 
because  the  scope  and  design  of  them  all  is  professedly  the  same.  There 
is,  however,  one  feature  peculiar  to  the  institutions  of  which  we  are  teachers 
and  pupils  which  is  deemed  of  too  much  importance  to  be  passed  unno- 
ticed. You  are  aware  that  we,  here,  represent  but  one  link  in  a  chain  of 
mercantile  colleges  extending  from  Albany,  in  this  State,  to  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, and  taking  in,  on  its  track,  the  important  cities  of  BufiPalo  and  Cleve- 
land. While  the  principles  of  commercial  science  are  the  same  the  world 
over,  their  application  to  business  details  is  widely  different  in  different 
localities.  Each  of  these  four  cities  has  its  own  peculiar  customs,  all 
working,  it  is  true,  to  the  same  great  results,  but  through  the  agency  of 
different  business  forms ;  and,  to  be  properly  fitted  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  the  student  should  not  only  be  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
accounts,  in  the  abstract,  but  with  its  conventional  application  to  the  busi- 
ness customs  of  different  cities.    This  has  been  effected  by  the  establish- 
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■sent  of  this  chain  of  colleges — by  concentrating  the  requisite  knowledge 
of  each  at  one  point,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  continual  intercommu- 
nication with  other  commercial  centers,  making  the  particular  forms  and 
customs  of  oil  these  great  marts  equally  well  understood.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, in  these  days  of  railroad  and  telegraph  facilities,  for  individuals  to 
be  engaged  in  business  in  several  cities,  or  different  localities,  having  wide 
intervening  distances ;  and  it  evinces  a  degree  of  enterprise,  on  the  part 
of  the  founders  of  these  colleges,  of  great  merit,  in  so  distributing  them  as 
to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  community,  and  to  best  meet  the  demands 
of  our  rapidly  increasing  business  expansion. 

Perhaps,  justice  requires  that  we  should,  aside  from  this  one  distinguish- 
nig  feature,  speak  further  in  a  discriminating  manner,  lest  mercantile 
flchools  of  real  merit  should  fall  under  the  odium  of  even  a  classification 
with  those  of  mere  pretension.  That  genuine  coin  has  its  corresponding 
counterfeit  is  not  more  true  than  that  mercantile  schools  of  really  merito- 
lious  character  have,  also,  their  worthless  imitations.  While  tlie  cause 
ilaolf  may  not  be  permanently  injured  by  them,  yet  those  who  have  not 
the  means  of  judging  properly  may  be  led  to  condemn,  where  praise  and 
•support  are  justly  deserved.  These  imitations,  however,  like  base  coin, 
may  be  detected  by  the  ting.  They  are  usually  full  of  high-sounding 
words  which  mean  nothing,  unblushing  self  adulation,  pompous  assertions 
of  superiority,  and  sweeping  denunciations  of  everything  that  comes  within 
the  range  of  wltat  they  seem  to  regard  as  iktir  peculiar  province.  As  the 
thief,  with  stolen  goods  upon  his  person,  cries,  "  Stop  thief!"  to  hide  hit 
own  guilt,  so  the  projectors  of  these  ephemeral  concerns  rail  against  the 
Kumhu^ge  of  the  day,  seemingly,  to  divert  attention  from  their  own  gross 
impositions.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  these  petty  annoyancea 
are  transient  and  comparatively  harmless.  There  is  a  strong  under-current 
of  good  sense  in  the  land,  that  beats  back  the  false  and  spurious,  permitting 
that  only  which  is  true  to  finally  prevail.  The  institutions  which  thu 
large  and  intelligent  class  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  honors  by  their  patron- 
Age  are  not  what  their  founders  intend  they  shall  be,  when  time  shall 
hare  demonstrated  more  fully  their  utility  in  imparting  a  sound  and  re- 
liable mercantile  education. 
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TSB  LAW  OF  TRADE-MARKS — OLARK^S  BPOOL-OOTIOlf. 

tSapreme  Court — New  York — Special  Term.    Before  Mitchell,  Roosevelt,  and 
.Peabody.    John  Olark  €^axMi  Greorge  Clark  and  another : — 

The  plaintiffs  are  manufacturers  at  Mile  End,  Glasgow,  of  spool-cotton.  In 
1843  tbey  used  their  present  trade-mark,  consisting  of  four  concentric  circles,  the 
inner  one  in  gold,  the  next  in  silver,  the  next  black,  with  letters  in  gold,  the 
Bext  in  silver,  the  whole  bounded  by  two  concentric  black  lines.  In  the  inner 
circle  is  the  number  of  the  cotton,  in  the  next  "  J.  Clark,  Jr.  k  Go.,  Mile  End« 
Glasgow;**  J.  Clark,  Jr.  &  Co.  being  at  the  top — Mile  End,  Glasgow,  at  the 
bottom.  In  the  next  circle  are  the  words,  **  Six  cord  cabled  thread,  warranted 
SOO  yards."  In  the  outer  circle  are  the  words,  '*  Sole  agent,  Wm.  Whitewrighti 
New  York." 

J.  k  J.  Clark  k  Co.  are  also  mann&eturers  of  the  same  article,  at  Seed  Hill, 
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Paisley ;  the  defendant,  GeorgB  Clark,  is  their  afi^ent  They  have  both  sold 
largely  of  the  article  in  the  United  States.  The  aefendants,  some  yean  aftar 
the  plaintiffs*  trade-mark  was  well  known,  adopted  one  for  their  cotton  to  be 
sold  in  the  United  States,  consisting  of  concentric  spaces  of  precisely  the  saoa 
dimensions  as  those  of  the  plaintiffs),  of  the  same  colors,  in  the  same  order,  witk 
the  letters  in  black  or  in  gold,  as  in  the  plaintiffk*.  There  is  the  same  number 
for  the  inner  circle,  with  the  same  kind  of  stamp.  In  the  next  circle  are  the 
words ''  Clark  &  Co.,  Seed  Hill,  Paisley."  Clark  k  Co.  being  at  the  top,  as  in 
the  plaintiff^',  and  the  same  words,  as  far  as  they  go,  as  the  plaintiff*:!';  and 
the  other  words  put  below,  and  in  the  reverse  order,  as  are  also  the  plaintiffii', 
though  these  last  words  are  entirely  different  ttom  the  plaintiffs*. 

Then  in  the  next  circle  **■  Six  cord  cabled  thread,  warranted  200  yards,"  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  plaintiffs' — ^in  black  ground  and  gold  letters — and  in  the  outer 
circles  the  words,  ^^  Sole  agent,  George  Clark,  New  York."  The  words  *^  sob 
agent.  New  York,'*  being  the  same  as  the  plaintiffs'  in  every  respect,  even  as  to 
their  position,  the  place  of  their  beginning  and  ending,  and  the  stamp  for  the 
letters  being  exactly  alike  also  in  both. 

There  is  thus  an  evident  design  to  imitate  plaintiffs'  mark,  and  it  is  suceessfoUj 
carried  out  by  actually  transferring  the  face  of  the  plaintiffs'  die  to  the  defendant! 
in  all  respects,  except  that  the  plaintiffs'  have  on  theirs  ^^  Wm.  Whitewright," 
*«  Mile  End,  Glasgow,"  ''  J.  Clark,  Jr.  k  Co.,*'  when  the  defendants  have  *^  George 
Clark,"  "  Seed  HUl,  Paisley,"  "  Clark  k  Co." 

The  effect  of  this  imitation  must  be  that  all,  except  very  cautious  purchasen, 
would  be  deceived.  Some,  who  may  have  known  that  Wm.  Whitewrigfat  wu 
the  agent  of  the  plaintiffs,  would  naturally  suppose  that  George  Clai^  had  been 
substituted,  so  that  the  difference  of  the  names  of  the  agents  would  not  prevent 
deception. 

The  name  **  Clark  k  Co."  is  so  near  to  "J.  Clark,  Jr.  k  Co."  that  it  would  paei 
for  the  same,  especially  when  placed  in  the  same  position,  in  the  same  kind  of 
letters,  and  on  tbe  same  ground.  The  difference  m  residence  being  stamped  so 
as  to  be  read  in  the  reverse  of  the  rest  of  that  circle,  might  pass  unnoticed. 

The  law  of  trade-marks  is  of  recent  origin,  and  may  be  comprehended  in  the 
proposition,  that  a  dealer  ^^  has  a  property  in  his  trade-mark."  The  ownership 
is  allowed  to  him  that  he  may  have  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  reputation  which 
his  skill  has  given  to  articles  made  by  him,  and  that  no  other  may  be  able  to  tell 
to  the  public  as  his,  that  which  is  not  his.  An  imitiation  of  his  mark  with  par- 
tial difference,  such  as  the  public  would  not  observe,  does  him  the  same  harm  as 
an  entire  counterfeit. 

If  the  wholesale  buyer,  who  is  most  conversant  with  the  marks,  is  not  misled, 
but  the  small  retailer  or  the  consumer  is,  the  injury  is  the  same  in  kind  and  differs 
only  in  degree.  The  right  of  action  must  exist  for  the  last  as  well  as  the  first 
If  all  consumers  do  not  discriminate,  in  the  end  it  would  be  indifferent  even  to 
the  wholesale  b  lyers  from  which  of  the  two  they  bought,  and  thus  the  extenl^ 
idso,  of  the  injury  would  be  as  great  as  if  thev  also  were  deceived.  It  would 
follow  that  the  defendants  in  this  case  should  be  enjoined  from  usinff  the  mark 
which  they  now  use,  and  from  any  imitation  of  it  with  only  colorable  differences. 
But  the  injunction  should  not  be  as  broad  as  it  was  originally  granted.  (See 
case,  fol.  1  to  5.)  It  should  be  so  expressed  that  the  defendants  might  distinedy 
understand  what  is  prohibited. 

Their  firm  name  is  J.  k  J.  Clark  k  Co. ;  they  manufacture  six-cord  eabled 
thread ;  they  have  George  Clark  as  their  agent  in  New  York— «ll  this  they  may 
express,  as  well  as  the  number  of  their  thread.  But  they  should  express  it,  so 
as  not  to  appear  to  imitate  the  plaintiffs.  This  could  be  aone  by  inserting  their 
firm  name  instead  of  only  part  of  it — by  changing  the  order  of  the  colors  in  the 
concentric  circles — and  the  style  of  the  lettering  and  figures,  and  the  position  of 
the  letters.  There  wUl  still  be  a  similarity  between  Uie  labels  of  the  two  that 
may  mislead  some — but  this  results  from  two  persons  of  nearly  the  same  naae 
being  engaged  in  the  same  business,  and  the  undoubted  right  of  each  to  use 
own  name,  and  to  describe  the  article  which  he  sells  by  its  well  known 
bat  does  not  resnlt  from  an  imitation  of  the  mark  of  the  other. 
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The  injnnetion  should  be  modified  accordingly. 

The  plaintiffs  complain  that  the  defendants  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  news- 
papers an  advertisement  that  '*  Clark*s  spool-cotton  was  sold  wholesale  only  by 
Ckorge  A.  Clark/'  and  that  their  cotton  had  obtained  the  designation  of  "  Clark's 
spooUcottoif."  The  defendants  show  that  their  advertisement  was  inserted  in 
eonseqnence  of  the  plaintiffs  having  previously  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  daily 
papers  an  advertisement  that  ^*  Clark's  spooUeotton,  the  genuine  article,  has  the 
name  of  William  Whitewright  on  every  spool."  Both  parties  deal  in  spool- 
eotton,  and  as  both  are  of  the  same  name,  each  is  entitled  to  have  his  called  by 
the  name  of  **  Clark's  spool-cotton.*'  The  advertisement  of  each  was,  therefore, 
unjustifiable. 

The  defendants'  advertisement,  if  intended  only  indirectly  to  ne^tive  the 
plaintiffs',  must  be  considered  as  part  of  a  war  of  advertisements,  in  which  neither 
has  the  right  to  call  upon  the  court  to  intercede  in  his  behalf  until  he  lays  down 
the  hostile  weapons  which  he  has  assumed,  and  comes  in  a  peaceful  attitude  to 
ask  for  the  protection  of  the  hiw. 

For  tliis  reason  the  injunction  should  not  be  continued  as  to  the  advertisement 
unless  the  plaintiffs  stipulate  to  forbear  such  advertisements  as  they  have  inserted. 
The  injunction  should  be  modified  in  this  respect  also. 

MATERIAL  MAN — ACTION  TO  RECOVER  FOR  THE  MATERIALS  FOR  BUILDINa  SHIP — 

LIEN  LAW  OF  MAINE. 

United  States  District  Court,  (Maine,)  Judge  Ware.    March  2d  and  3d,  1857. 

This  was  a  libel  in  rem.  by  a  material  man,  for  the  price  of  material  furnished 
for  the  building  of  a  new  ship,  to  enforce  the  lien  given  by  a  statute  of  the 
SUte. 

Before  the  filing  of  the  libel,  a  suit  l^ad  been  commenced  at  common  law  by 
another  lien  creditor,  on  which  the  ship  was  attached,  and  was  in  possession  of 
the  sheriff. 

The  right  claimed  by  the  libelant  is  not  paramount  to  that  of  the  attaching 
creditor,  but  concurrent  with  it  The  sheriff  having  the  legal  possession  of  the 
ship,  has  a  right,  and  is  bound  to  retain  it,  and  the  marshal  has  no  authority  to 
disturb  him  in  the  possession. 

Both  creditors  are  prosecuting  their  rights  at  the  same  time,  and  each  in  a 
court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  suit.  There  is  no  conflict  of  jurisdiction  in 
the  case.  Each  creditor  had  a  perfect  right  to  determine  for  himself  in  which 
jarisdiction  he  would  seek  his  remedy. 

The  difficulties  supposed  to  arise,  if  in  fact  any  exist,  arise  after  the  judgment 
«id  decree  in  enforcing  them,  and  obtaining  satisfaction.  But  if  there  were  any 
difficultv  in  this  respect  as  the  law  stood  under  the  Revised  Statutes,  that  is  re- 
moved oy  the  statute  of  1848,  ch.  — .  The  fourth  section  of  that  act  provides 
that  if  there  are  several  actions  against  the  debtor  of  this  privileged  charaeter, 
seeking  to  enforce  a  lien  against  the  vessel,  no  satisfaction  shall  be  made  of  ainr 
of  the  judgments  obtained  until  there  is  a  judgment  in  all,  and  that  these  shaU 
be  paid  concurrently,  without  any  preference  of  one  over  the  other  en  accoant 
of  priority  of  the  attachment.  This  is  precisely  what  would  have  been  done  by 
a  Cfourt  of  Admiralty,  under  the  law  as  it  stood  in  the  Bevised  Statutes,  without 
the  supplementary  act  of  1848.  All  the  creditors  standing  in  the  same  rank  of 
privilege  would  have  been  paid  concnrrentl  v,  and  no  preference  would  iiave  been 
given  to  the  creditor  who  first  filed  his  libel,  or  commenced  his  suit  at  common 
law. 

The  act  of  1848,  section  2,  directs  that  all  attachments  of  the  ship  shall  be 
made  by  the  same  officer;  and  the  next  section  provides  that  if  he  is  disqualified 
from  serving  any  writ,  that  any  other  qualified  officer  may  serve  it,  and  by  giving 
notice  to  the  attaching  officer  who  has  the  possession,  the  same  right  is  acquired 
against  tne  vessel  as  if  the  writ  had  been  served  by  the  first  officer.  This  pro- 
Tision  of  the  law  applies  precisely  to  the  present  case.  The  attaching  officer 
who  had  the  possession  of  the  vessel  was  not  qualified  to  serve  the  lib^I  by  an 
mnest  of  the  vessel;  and  notice  to  the  sheriff  by  the  marahal,  that  he  had  a  war- 
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rant  of  arrest  against  the  vessel,  woold  operate  as  an  arrest  or  attaehment  of  the 
▼t)88el.  There  is,  therefore,  no  conflict  of  jurisdiction  in  the  conenrrent  proM- 
ention  of  the  two  suits  in  the  State  Court  and  the  Admiralty,  nor  does  then 
arise  any  conflict  of  authority  for  the  possession  aAer  judgment  is  obtained  is 
levying  the  executions.  By  the  direct  operation  of  the  law,  the  poasesBion  of 
the  sheriff',  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  aatisfaction  of  a  decree  under  the  libel, 
becomes  the  possession  of  the  marshal.  He  holds  the  vessel  for  the  satitfartios 
of  the  creditor  who  obtains  his  jnd|?ment  in  the  court 

The  counsel  for  the  respondent,  in  support  of  his  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  is  perfectly  correct  in  the  position  taken,  that  a  court,  proceeding  is 
rem,  can  only  maintain  its  jurisdiction  when  it  can  reach  and  act  directly  on  the 
thing.  The  object  and  end  of  the  suit  is  to  get  satisfaction  out  of  the  ret^  nd 
the  judgment  of  the  court  is  against  the  thing.  Unless,  therefore,  the  cowt  csa 
reach  the  thing,  its  judgment  would  be  entirely  illusory.  But  in  the  present  ease, 
the  process  of  the  court  has  reached  the  thinfip,  or,  at  least,  may  reach  it  effecta- 
ally  oy  a  simple  notice  to  the  sheriff  to  hold  the  ship  to  respond  to  any  decree 
the  libelant  may  obtain.  This  objection,  therefore,  fails ;  nor  can  I  see  any  of 
the  practical  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  collision  of  authorities,  in  carrying  the 
law  into  execution,  and  giving  to  each  party  his  remedy,  that  have  been  suggesiid 
by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent    Plea  for  the  jurisdiction  overruled. 

SHIPPERS  AND  CONSIGNEES — RBTUSAL  TO  PAT  FREIGHT  ON  DAMAOKO  COTTON. 

Superior  Court,  New  York — before  Judge  Bosworth.  Russell  H.  Post,  and 
others,  vs.  Augustus  W.  Sus. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  the  freight  on  two  hundred  and  thirteen  balesof 
eotton  shipped  on  board  a  vessel  own^  by  the  plaintiffs  in  New  Orleans  and 
consigned  to  the  defendants  in  New  York.  It  appeared  that  the  Tessel  haviif 
this  shipment  (cotton)  on  board,  arrived  here  in  October,  1855,  and  that  the  coa- 
slgnee  was  duly  notified.  That  the  cotton  was  landed  on  the  wharf,  and  a  por- 
tion carried  to  the  store  of  the  consignee  under  his  orders.  From  some  error  or 
oversight,  sixteen  bales  were  sent  to  the  Public  StorO)  and  it  was  not  until  oer- 
eral  days  had  elapsed  that  the  consignee  could  obtain  them,  and  then  he  was 
compelled  to  pay  the  storage.  A  demand  was  then  made  for  the  freight,  wUeh 
amounted  to  9738  52,  which  the  defendant  refused  to  pay.  On  the  part  of  the 
defense,  it  waa  set  up  that  the  cotton  in  question  was  carelessly  and  negl^ntly 
discharged  from  the  ship  during  a  heavy  rain,  and  put  on  the  wharf  in  sodi  a 
•Cate  of  confusion  aa  greatly  to  delay  their  delivery  to  the  consignee.  That  the 
latter  had  not  reasonable  time  given  to  secure  the  cotton  in  his  store,  and  that 
the  shipowners  wrongfully  sent  sixteen  bales  to  the  Public  Store,  potting  the 
defendant  to  expense  for  storsffe.  It  was  also  set  up  that  after  the  ship  com- 
menced discharging,  the  defendant  made  a  contract  for  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
all  the  shipment,  and  that  the  contract  was  to  deliver  for  reshipment  bj  the  l5th 
of  October,  and  that  on  the  lOth  of  October  twenty-two  bales  remained  iinde> 
livered ;  that  in  consequence  of  such  dela^  the  defendant  lost  the  sale  of  part  of 
the  cotton,  and  a  fall  subsequently  occurring  in  the  market,  he  sustained  a  loss 
of  upwards  of  $20,  besides  the  cost  of  storage.  It  waa  contended  for  the  de-> 
fbndant  that  the  shipmaater  or  the  owners  were  liable  for  any  damage  oecarriif 
to  consignments  until  actually  removed  by  the  consignee.  On  the  other  faand^K 
was  contended  by  the  plaintiff'a  counsel,  that  after  notice  to  the  conaignee  te 
goods  were  at  his  risk. 

The  Court,  in  his  charge,  said,  that  when  goods  were  discharged  at  the  whaif 
en  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  her  port  of  delivery,  if  the  consignee  bad  notice  of 
the  arrival,  he  was  bound  to  take  proper  care  for  their  safety.  The  noliee  io 
■«ch  case  must  be  a  reasonable  one,  and  then  the  risk  and  liability  would  be  rs- 
moved  from  the  shipmaster  or  owners  to  the  consignees.  The  action  was  brooght 
to  recover  the  freight,  and  the  only  question  of  fact  appeared  to  be,  whether  the 
defendant  could  claim  a  set-off  The  joiy  retiied  for  a  fiw  numtesi  and 
Ibrthe  pkdatiff;  dMsagea,  f7S8  42. 
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AOnOH  TO  IKFORCB  MARITIMB  LIKK  FOR  THB  SUPPLIES. 

llDited  States  Supreme  Court,  December,  1866.  Samuel  Pratt,  et  al,  vs,  the 
Sultana. 

The  steamboat  Sultana  received  supplies  of  coal  at  Erie,  amounting  to  85,355 
98 ;  she  was  mortgaged  at  the  same  time  at  Buffalo,  her  place  of  enrollment. 
This  was  an  action  to  enforce  a  maritime  lien  for  the  Hupplies.  Defendant  ad- 
mitted the  supplies  furnished,  but  contended  that  they  were  furnished  upon  the 
responsibility  of  the  master,  who  was  also  owner,  and  not  upon  the  credit  of  the 
iteamer.     Judgment  below  for  plaintifTs. 

Mr.  Justice  Wayne  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: — Under  the  Admiralty 
rule  it  must  be  necessary  at  the  time  that  the  vessel  have  the  supplies,  and  fur- 
ther that  the  supplies  be  furnished  on  the  credit  of  the  vessel.  It  is  only  under 
■peciai  circumstances  that  a  hypothecation  of  the  vessel  will  be  presumed.  It 
must  be  shown  that  the  master  could  not  otherwise  procure  the  supplies.  In 
the  case  of  the  Sultana,  the  supplies  being  furnished  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  on  a 
running  account,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  hypothecation  of  the  ves- 
sel, particularly  as  the  master  was  also  the  owner.  These  maritime  liens  in  our 
coasting  trade  are  greatly  increasing,  and  should  not  be  encouraged.  Decree  be- 
low reversed,  and  mortgage  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  ship. 


LIBEL  FILSI)  BT  OWNER  OF  ONE-QUARTER  OF  SHIP  TO  OBTAIN  SECURITY  FOR  HER 

SAFE  RETURN. 

Samuel  S.  Bracfdon  vs,  the  ship  Kitty  Simpson. 

The  libelant  alleged  that  the  owners  of  the  other  three-quarters  were  going  to 
send  the  ship  to  Australia,  under  the  command  of  a  master  named  Brown,  whom 
he  alleged  to  be  unfit  for  such  command,  by  reason  of  intemperance,  and  that  he 
had  dissented  from  such  voyage. 

The  answer  of  the  claimants  denied  that  Brown  was  intemperate,  and  alleged 
that  the  libelant  had  assented  to  the  charter  to  Australia,  but  afterwards,  wheo 
•he  was  taking  in  cargo,  expressed  his  dissent,  on  account  of  his  allegation  against 
Brown,  and  denied  that  he  could  withdraw  his  assent  for  that  cause. 

Held  by  the  Court — That  the  majority  owners  have  the  right  to  employ  the 
vessel  in  such  voyages  as  they  please,  giving  a  stipulation  to  the  dissenting  own- 
ers for  her  safe  return,  if  the  latter,  upon  a  proper  libel,  filed  in  admiraltv,  re- 
quire it  (11  Peters.  R,  p.  183;  Crabbe's  C.  C.  R.,  p.  271.)  That  this  libel  is 
m  proper  form  to  that  end.  Judgment  that  the  majority  owners  must  give  secu- 
rity for  the  safe  return  of  the  ship.    United  Stetes  District  Court,  1857,  Betts,  J. 


HARINE  INSURANCE— GENERAL  AVERAGE. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  January,  1856.  Before  Judge  Lowrie 
Kmcoek  &  Co.  vs.  Holmes  t  Co. 

In  some  countries  a  consultation  is  required  before  the  sacrifice  is  made ;  bat 
that  form  is  resorted  to  only  as  a  means  of  deciding  upon,  and  proving  its  neces- 
sity, and  is  not  a  part  of  our  law,  for  it  may  be  otherwise  proved.  An  analysis 
of  the  cases  very  plainly  reveals  three  things  as  the  elements  of  general  average-^ 
a  purpose,  a  means,  and  a  result ;  a  design  to  avert  a  common  danger,  by  a  saoii- 
flce  voluntarily  made,  and  a  successful  issue.  The  first  and  the  last  are  perfectly 
definite  in  their  character,  while  the  means  must  always  remain  to  be  defined  by 
the  rule  of  prudence  when  the  danger  arises. 

Guided  by  the  light  of  the  rule  and  its  instances,  we  feel  constrained  to  say, 
that  when  a  vessel  or  its  cargo  takes  fire  without  the  fault  of  the  crew,  the  damage 
done  by  the  application  of  water  or  steam  in  extinguishing  the  fire,  and  by  tear- 
ing up  part  of  the  vessel  in  order  to  get  at  it,  is  general  average.  The  danger  is 
a  common  one,  and  the  cost  of  the  remedy  must  be  common.  It  makes  no  dlf- 
lerence  how  the  water  is  applied ;   by  the  aid  of  fire  engines  on  the  land,  or  in 
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the  form  of  steam,  or  by  scuttling  the  vessel.  All  those  modes  were  tried  in 
this  case,  before  the  success  was  complete.  They  are  all  to  be  treated  together, 
because  they  all  referred  to  the  same  peril.  They  were  the  means  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  danger  in  which  tney  were  placed.  It  was  t 
sacrifice  for  the  common  safety,  for  it  was  intentionally  injuring  or  destroying 
all  that  part  of  the  cargo  that  could  be  thus  affected  by  water,  in  order  to  save 
the  rest  The  result  was  successful,  if  a  single  article  was  saved  by  the  means 
employed.  Without  attempting  to  follow  the  counsel  in  their  minute  criticism 
upon  the  charge  to  the  jury,  we  may  say  that  it  was  entirely  correct 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  admission  of  evidence,  but  it  also  is  unfounded. 

Judgment  affirmed. 

CHARTER  PARTY— CONTRACT  TO  SUPPLY  FULL  CARGO  OF  KERCHAHDISR. 

Decision  in  Admiralty.  United  States  Circuit  Court,  September,  1857.  Before 
Judge  Nelson.    Daniel  Ogden,  appellant,  vs.  Joseph  Parsons  and  others. 

Nelson,  C.  J. — By  the  charter  party  in  this  case  the  whole  of  the  vessel  wis 
chartered  to  Ogden  (except  the  deck-room,  a  crew,  etc,)  for  a  voyage  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York.  He  was  to  supply  her  with  a  full  cargo  of  general 
merchandise,  and  not  exceeding  five  hundred  and  thirteen  passengers,  second 
cabin  and  steerage,  and  the  ship  not  to  take  exceeding  her  registered  tonnage  of 
iron.  This  was  one  thousand  and  twenty  tons.  The  charterer  was  to  pay  for 
the  hire  of  the  vessel  the  round  sum  of  £1,600  sterling.  A  dispute  arose  be- 
tween the  captain  and  the  consignee  at  Liverpool,  in  respect  to  the  stowing  of 
the  goods;  the  former  refusing  to  stow  the  iron  in  the  hold  to  the  extent  of  the 
quantity  mentioned  in  the  charter  party ;  but  stowed  part  of  this  freight  between 
decks ;  and  in  consequence  thereoi  was  unable  to  carry  the  number  of  passengers 
mentioned.  The  vessel  was  laden  with  but  some  923  tons  of  dead  freight,  and  374 
tons  admeasurement,  together  with  363  passengers.  She  had,  in  a  previous  voyage 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  carried  a  larger  freight  of  the  same  description, 
and  her  full  complement  of  passengers.  The  charter  party  is  carelessly  drawn,  and  it 
is  perhaps  difficult  to  say  that  it  contains  a  warranty  or  warrant  to  carry  the 
freight  and  passengers  mentioned  in  it,  as  was  probably  intended.  But  I  am 
satisfied  that  both  parties  contemplated,  at  the  time,  that  freight  and  passengers 
to  the  extent  and  number  mentioned  were  to  be  carried,  if  furnished  by  the 
charterer.  The  measure  of  compensation  was  doubtless  regulated  very  much 
thereby.  I  am,  also,  satisfied  that  the  vessel  had  sufficient  capacity  to  have  com- 
plied in  this  respect  with  the  terms  of  the  charter;  and  that  the  captain  wrong- 
fully refused  to  permit  her  to  be  laden.  I  had  doubts  on  the  first  hearing, 
whether  or  not  the  testimony  of  J.  C.  Taylor  was  admissible,  or  the  case 
would  have  then  been  disposed  of  according  to  the  view  above  stated.  It  is 
pretty  certain,  upon  the  further  testimony  on  this  point,  that  a  release  was  exe- 
cuted to  him  by  Ogden,  before  his  testimony  was  taken. 

The  vessel  should  have  carried  some  150  passengers  more  than  were  takea 
•n  board.  I  think  the  proofs  full  that  they  could  have  been  furnished,  and  that 
a  considerable  number  had  been  engaged,  and  were  obliged  to  be  sent  by  other 
vessels. 

The  case,  upon  the  view  I  have  taken,  should  be  sent  to  the  clerk  to  take 
proofs  as  to  the  damage  sustained  on  account  of  the  non-compliance  with  the 
charter  party,  and  what  should  be  deducted  from  the  freight  But  to  save  ex- 
pense, and  prevent  delay,  I  shall  make  the  deduction  myself — and  shall  accord- 
ingly direct  that  the  decree  below  be  modified  by  deducting  therefrom  the  son 
of  9 MOO,  and  no  costs  to  either  party  on  the  appeal. 


Comtntreial  dtronieU  and  Review.  ^H- 


COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


<i«imin7ATioN  or  tbb  hibtort  or  thb  financial  rstulbion— PROviviONa  por  motino  thb 

CROPS— PROCBSS  OP  OBNBRAL  UQCIOATIOH — THB  PLOW  OP  aPBCIB— LIMITATION  OP  TBAOB*  AN9 
CONaiQUBNT  SCARCITY  OP  BDBINBSa  PAPBR  —  aBTTLBMBNTS  BT  BUaPBNOKD  AND  INfOLVBNT 
DBBTORa  —  IKCUBITT  OP  A  OBNBRAL  BANKRUPT  LAW— THB  QUBSTION  OP  aUPPRBSSINO  BMALL 
BANK- NOTBS— THB  RBCBIPTB  OP  GOLD  PROM  CALIFORNIA  AND  BUBINBBB  AT  THB  MINTS  —  THI 
BANK  MOVBMBNT— IMPORTS  AND  BXPORTS  AT  NBW  YORK  POR  THB  MONTH  OP  OCTOBBR— CABB 
RBTBNDB— SHIPMENTS   OP  BRBADSTUPP8,  AND  THB   QURSTION  OP  SUPPLIES,  BTC,  BTC. 

We  are  once  more  enabled  to  adopt  a  cheerful  tone,  and  to  announce  that,  to 
all  appearance,  the  worst  of  our  financial  revulsion  is  passed.  It  has  been  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  we  hope  will  long  occupy  this 
solitary  eminence.  In  our  last,  we  announced  that,  after  the  suspension  of  the 
New  York  city  banks,  they  had  resolved  to  receive  the  secured  currency  of  the 
State  (issued  by  the  country  banks)  at  par,  without  sending  it  home  for  redemp- 
tion ;  and  this,  it  was  hoped,  would  furnish  the  means  of  moving  such  portion  of 
the  crop  as  the  farmers  would  sell  at  current  rates,  while  it  would  relieve  the 
pressure  and  greatly  facilitate  the  process  of  general  liquidation.  The  measure 
fulfilled  all  which  the  most  sanguine  could  have  expected.  The  banks  continued 
the  accommodation  until  the  volume  of  the  country  money  amounted  to  nearly 
eight  million  dollars.  On  the  18th  they  ceased  to  take  it  at  par,  agreeing  to  re- 
tain all  on  hand  until  January,  1858,  with  interest  upon  it  at  6  per  cent  after 
December  Ist,  the  country  banks  to  redeem  at  least  20  per  cent  January  Ist,  and 
20  per  cent  on  each  succeeding  month,  until  the  total  was  exhausted,  the  loss,  if 
any,  to  be  divided  ratably  among  the  city  institutions.  After  the  19th  instant,  the 
country  banks  to  commence  regular  redemption  at  i  per  cent  discount  on  all  sub-  > 
sequently  received.  The  flow  of  specie  from  Europe  began  as  we  predicted.  At 
first  it  created  considerable  excitement  in  London ;  but  after  the  suspension  of 
most  of  our  banks  was  announced  there,  the  apprehension  subsided,  although  the 
money  market  continued  very  stringent.  Meanwhile,  the  flow  could  not  at  once 
be  checked,  although  the  Bank  of  England  advanced  its  rate  of  interest  to  9  per 
cent,  orders  having  been  positive  to  remit  for  bills  sent  out  for  collection  ;  and 
thus  the  strange  anomaly  was  presented  of  a  double  current  between  ite  same 
points,  as  at  the  same  moment  that  gold  arrived  here  from  Liverpool,  an  almost 
equal  amount  was  exported  in  return  shipments.  The  volume  of  gold  on  deposit 
at  New  York  was  larger  than  needed,  and  far  greater  than  ever  before  known, 
so  that  the  banks  were  almost  crowded  into  a  resumption  against  their  will. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  returning  ease  is  the  small  amount  of  prime 
business  paper  in  circulation.  Of  course,  the  moment  the  trouble  first  began,  the 
most  solvent  of  our  merchants  began  to  curtail  their  operations,  and  as  the 
pressure  became  severe,  the  contraction  was  rapid  at  all  points.  It  is  well  known 
that  negotiable  paper,  under  our  credit  system,  performs  a  large  part  of  the  work 
of  exchange,  and  is  as  indispensable  as  the  bank  note  currency  to  the  facile 
working  of  the  complicated  machinery.  The  sudden  contraction  in  the  volume 
of  business  paper,  created  but  little  attention  at  first,  but  has  now  become  too 
important  to  be  overlooked,  and  is  sorely  felt  at  the  great  commercial  centers. 
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Hie  contraction  being  greatest  in  that  which  is  most  desirable,  (the  signatnrei 
supposed  to  be  of  the  first  class,)  the  competitioD  among  the  capitalists  has  r^ 
fluced  the  rate  of  interest  upon  this  quality  of  securities,  until  the  banks  are  ia 
the  market  for  it  at  6  per  cent.  Second  class  paper  is  still  o^otiated  with  dit 
fieulty,  but  as  the  rate  declines  for  the  higher  grade,  the  temptation  to  invest  m 
that  which  promises  a  larger  proflt,  must  lead  to  an  easier  market  for  all  descrip- 
tions. 

The  settlements  of  insolvent  estates  are  proceeding  very  slowly.  CoUectioot 
from  the  country  are  made  with  less  difficulty  by  solvent  houses,  but  those  whidi 
have  suspended  find  their  receipts  almost  totally  cut  off,  and  a  large  portion  of 
their  assets  thus  prove  wholly  unreliable.  We  are  also  compelled  to  state  that 
there  is  much  shuffling  in  the  way  of  settlements,  and  that  many  suspended 
houses  which  show  a  nominal  surplus  of  assets,  openly  claim  a  compromise  oo 
the  plea  of  preserving  a  part  of  their  property  as  a  capital  upon  which  to  re- 
commence business.  Several  years  ago  we  cautioned  our  mercantile  readers 
against  the  facilities  given  to  insolvents,  as  however  generous  the  arrange- 
ment might  seem,  it  would  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  direct  premium  for  dis- 
honesty. We  are  now  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  these  views.  While  we 
would  advocate  a  liberal  treatment  of  the  unfortunate,  and  in  all  cases  where 
there  was  no  gross  mismanagement  or  apparent  fraud,  would  gladly  see  the  insol* 
vent  released  from  his  obligations  upon  a  surrender  oi  his  estate,  yet  we  would 
not  extend  this  to  the  knave  in  a  way  to  discourage  the  honest  dealer  whose 
honor  would  thus  stand  in  the  way  of  his  fortune ;  nor  would  we  make  so  libe- 
ral a  settlement  as  to  leave  the  insolvent  a  larger  fortune  than  be  ooald  hart 
acquired  from  the  gains  of  his  regular  business,  thus  reversing  the  order  of 
nature,  and  making  bankruptcy  the  readier  avenue  to  prosperity.  There  ii 
great  need  in  this  country  of  a  uniform  bankrupt  law,  and  as  the  enactment  of 
toch  a  measure  is  within  the  province  of  Congress,  we  hope  it  will  ere  long  be 
adopted.  Massachusetts  has  done  very  well  for  herself,  but  New  Tork  and 
many  other  States  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  respect  The  main  features  of  a 
just  system  are  the  forced  surrender  of  an  insolvent's  estate,  and  its  equitable 
division,  without  preference,  among  the  bona  fide  creditors.  Upon  such  a  sur- 
render and  division,  the  courts  might  have  power  to  grant  full  release  unless  such 
discharge  should  be  opposed  by  one-third  of  the  creditors  in  interest.  This 
would  make  a  suitable  diflerence  between  the  unfortunate  and  the  fraudulent,  and 
would  secure  a  dividend  in  many  cases  where  the  assets  are  now  all  swallowed 
np  by  ^'  confidential"  creditors.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  great  irr^ularities  in 
connection  with  recent  settlements,  and  the  startling  demands  of  insolvents, 
from  whom  better  things  had  been  expected,  will  quicken  the  progress  of  the  re- 
form so  long  desired. 

.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if  an  effort  were  made  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  to  secure  some  uniformity  among  the  several  States  in  regard  to  bank 
note  circulation,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  currency  of  small  bills,  which  might 
soon  be  spared  now  that  the  volume  of  gold  has  so  much  increased.  With  no 
bills  below  five  dollars  the  currency  would  be  far  less  subject  to  disastrous  fluctu- 
ations, and  the  sudden  changes  from  expansion  to  contraction  of  the  paper  issoes 
would  be  less  felt  among  the  classes  whose  foresight  does  not  extend  to  financial 
matters. 
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The  receipts  of  gold  from  Oalifornia  have  been  larger  than  usual,  although 
thej  fell  off  again  toward  the  close.  The  following  will  show  the  business  at  the 
Assaj-office,  in  New  York,  for  the  last  month : — 

DEPOSITB  AT  THB  ASSAT-OFnCE,   NEW  TOBK,  IN  OCTOBEK,  1857. 


Foreign  coin , 

Foreigo  bullion 

UnitMl  States  bullion. 


Gold.  Silver. 

|300,0O0  00  1623,000  00 

66,000  00  67,000  00 

2,878,000  00  60,000  00 


Total  deposits $2,733,000  00 

Deposits  payable  in  bars 

Deposits  payable  in  coin 

Gtold  bars  stamped 

Transmitted  to  United  States  Mint  for  coinage . . . 


$660,000  00 


Totsl. 
$823,000  00 
12-2.000  00 
2,438,000  00 

$3,883,000  00 

$24,000  00 
8,869,000  00 
2,330,394  91 
8,614,866  6a 


Most  of  the  gold  has  been  deposited  for  coinage,  but  there  is  now  a  prospect 
that  bars  will  be  again  demanded.  The  demand  for  coin  has  kept  the  Mint 
actively  engaged,  while  the  diminished  bullion  fund,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
drawing  upon  it  for  government  use,  has  rendered  the  operations  less  convenient. 
Further  trouble  will  be  experienced  from  this  source  as  the  balances  in  the  Sub- 
Treasury  diminish : — 

STATSXENT  OF  THE  DEPOSITS  AND   COINAGE  AT  THE  MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES^ 
AT   PHILADELPHIA,   DURING  THE   MONTH   OF   OCTOBER,   1857. 


GOLD  DBPOeiTS. 

Gold  from  California value 

Gk>ld  from  other  sources. 


$8,186,896  00 
21,160  00 


ToUl  gold  deposits $8, 1 67 /M 6  OO 

BILVEa  PIFOBirS. 

$680,160  00 


Silver,  indudiDg  purchases 

Spanish  and  Mexican  fractions  of  a  dollar  received 
io  exchange  for  new  cents^. .  • 


6,860  00 


Total  silver  deposits. 

coppsa. 
Cents  (0.  S.)  received  in  exchange  for  new  cents, 


$686,610  00 


$846  00 


Total  depoeito $8,844,401  00 

The  coinage  executed  was : — 


GOLD. 


Doable  eagles  , 
Quarter  eaglee. 


Total 


Ka  of  pieess.  Talus. 

119,682       $2,898,640  00 
67.400  168.600  00 

187.072 


•iLvxa. 


Half  dollars 

Quarter  dollars.. . 

Half  dimes 

Three  cent  pieces 

Total 


8^0,000 

2^0,000 

760,000 

846.000 


$2,662,140  00 


$160,000  00 

600,000  00 

88.000  00 

7,860  00 


8,726,000         $806,860  00 
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OOPPSB. 


0€Dt8 


EKGAPITULATION. 


Gold  ooioage . . 
Silver  coinage  . 
Copper  coinage. 


1,660,000 


187,082 
8,726,000 
1,660,000 


$16,600  00 


$2^62,140  00 

805,860  00 

16,600  00 


Total 6,472,082       $8,888,090  00 

We  also  annex  a  statement  of  the  business  of  the  New  Orleans  Branch  Mint 
for  the  month  of  October,  as  follows : — 


STATEMENT   OF  THE   NEW  ORLEANS  BRANCH  MIKT. 


GOLD. 


California  gold $10,746  00 

Qold  from  other  sources. . .       1  tf  1 ,9 82  00 


$206,728  00 


SILTVE. 

Silver  parted  from  CaL  gold 
Silver  from  other  sources. . 


$61  77 
876,958  98 

876,016  75 


Total  gold  and  silver  deposits $682,748  71 

GOLD  oonrAOK. 

Double  eagle«.  760  pieces $16,000  00 

Half  eagles,  1,000  pieces 6,000  00 

Quarter  eagles,  4,000  pieces. 10,000  00 

Total  gold  coined,  6,760  pieces $80,000  00 

8ILYBB  COINAGE. 

Quarter  dollars,  840,000  pieces. $86,000 

Dimes,  640,000  pieces 64,000 

Half  dimes,  480,000  pieces 28,000 


Total  silver  coined,  1,860,000  pieces, 


$168,000  00 


Total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coinage $198,000  00 

The  course  of  the  New  York  banks,  after  suspension,  was  such  as  greatly  to 
strengthen,  and  they  finally  ran  up  in  specie  strength  several  millions  above  any 
previous  total  since  the  first  bank  was  incorporated.  We  annex  a  statement  of 
the  oflicial  averages : — 


WKEKLT   ATEEAGBS  OF  NEW  YORK  OTTT  BANKS. 


Date. 

Capital. 

Ijoans  and 
discounts. 

Specie. 

Jan.  8,  1867 

66,286,068 

109.149,168 

11.172,244 

Jan.     10... 

66,286.068 

110,160.284 

11,090,108 

Jan.     17... 

66,286,068 

110,860,401 

11,966,164 

Jan.     24... 

65,286,068 

111,094,416 

11,688,924 

Jan.     81... 

69,266,484 

111,785.888 

12,191.826 

Feb.      7... 

69,266,484 

112,876,718 

11,148,894 

Feb.     14... 

69,266,484 

112,722,799 

10.497,882 

Feb.    21... 

69,266,484 

111,778,672 

10.482,168 

Feb.    28... 

69,266,484 

111,187,717 

10,646.264 

Mar'h    7... 

69,266,484 

111,899,649 

11,707.846 

Mar'hU... 

69,266,484 

118,250,980 

11,077,782 

Mar'h2l... 

69,296,484 

118,448,692 

11,291.878 

Mar'h28... 

69,296,484 

112.884,026 

11.826,788 

April     4 . . . 

69,618,880 

114,888,902 

11.688,782 

April  11... 

69,618,880 

116,874,717 

10,884,490  • 

April  18... 

69,618,880 

114,898,174 

12,061,872 

CirevIatloD. 
8,602,118 
8,828,896 
8,047,066 
7.879,027 
8,024,948 
8,426,817 
8,161,799 
8.106,074 
8,169,276 
8,466,697 
8,462.641 
8,494.288 
8,478,829 
8.812,828 
8,787,844 
8,770,828 


Depoalta. 

96,848,11* 
90,709.710 

98,036,766 

88,644,676 

92,466,286 

96.029,489 

91.917,188 

92,448,944 

92,178,280 

96.868.222 

94,281,267 

96.408,460 

92,814,660 

97.840.914 

96.618.908 

96,481,417 
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Date. 
April  26. 
May 


Kay 

Blay 

May 

May 

June 

June 

June 

Jane 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

OctV 

OctV 

Oct'r 

Oct*r 

OctV 

Nov'r 

Noy'r 


£  .  .  ■ 

9... 
16... 
23... 
SO... 

6.  • . 
18... 
20... 
27... 

11... 

18... 

26... 

1... 

o .  .  • 

16... 
22... 
29... 

6. . . 
12... 
19... 
26... 

8 . . . 
10... 
17... 
24... 
81... 

7... 
15... 


GapitaL 
59,618,830 
69,518.830 
59,618,880 
69.518,880 
59.700,000 
59,700,000 
60,264.706 
60.264,705 
62,000,000 
64,600,000 
64,676,110 
64.576,110 
64,576,110 
64,626.110 
64,626,110 
64,626,110 
64,626.110 
66,027,706 
66,027,706 
66,027,705 
66.027,706 
66,027.706 
66,600,000 
65.000,000 
64.600,000 
68,770,137 
63,470,187 
63,470.137 
68,470.137 
68,470,187 


LoanBand 
discounts. 

118,891,910 

114,409,275 

115,068.822 

114,620,042 

114,049,103 

114,049,683 

115,838,692 

116,412,641 

115,119,690 

116,016,604 

115,044,803 

116.028.618 

117,865.821 

118.848,131 

120,697,060 

122,077,262 

121,241,472 

120.189,682 

116,688,919 

112,221.365 

109.986,672 

108,777.421 

107,791,438 

106.936,499 

101,917,669 

97,245,826 

96,698,618 

96,317,764 

95.866,241 

96.289,247 


Specie. 
11,827,861 
12,009,911 
12,011,491 
12,643,694 
18,126,784 
12,815.516 
13,184,715 
11,974,879 
12,790,455 
10,901,091 
12,887,846 
12,666,146 
18,694,606 
12,956,855 
12,918,018 
11,787,867 
11,860,646 
10,097,173 

9,241,876 
10,229,966 
12,181,867 
18,566,186 
18,327,095 
11,400,418 
11,476,294 

7,848,280 
10,411,643 
12,888,441 
16,492,152 
19,451,966 


Circulation. 

8,786,768 

9,006.666 

9,182,788 

8,985,297 

8.738,026 

8,696,698 

8,888,572 

8,696,898 

8,698,801 

8,506,065 

8,901,690 

8,698,678 

8.448.888 

8.628,814 

8,666,422 

8,981,740 

8,780,012 

8,694,011 

8.671,060 

8,678,192 

8,822,816 

8,078,801 

7,888,308 

7.916,102 

7,628,699 

8,087,441 

6,884,789 

6,834,748 

6,484,312 

6,258.662 


Depodta. 
95,268,612 
99,169,472 
98,968,818 
98,818,704 
97,806,084 
96,147,814 
96,594.891 
96,168,937 
95,939,618 
94,818,716 
98,884,688 
94.624,478 
94.446,798 
98,638,786 
94,445,967 
94,436,417 
92,856,828 
89,864,046 
84,812,886 
79,491,817 
76,388,376 
76,772,774 
73.316,611 
67.978.667 
63.801.681 
62,894,628 
67,580,884 
61,463,664 
68.884,'278 
72,692.646 


Same  time  last  year  :- 
NoT'rl5,'66    55,197,718 


108,654.450        12,258,787         8,856,977        87,520,900 


When  the  banks  will  resume  specie  pajrments  it  is  too  soon  to  predict.  If 
this  be  done  formally,  it  will  not  probably  take  place  before  January  or  Feb- 
ruary ;  bat  it  may  be  that  they  will  slide  gradually  into  specie  redemptions  at 
an  earlier  day.  Even  now  there  is  no  premium  for  coin,  and  the  customers  of  the 
banks  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  they  need  at  the  coanters  when  they 
make  their  deposits. 

The  Boston  banks  have  also  continued  to  increase  in  specie  since  their  suspen- 
sion.   We  annex  a  continuation  of  onr  last  report : — 

WSKKLT  AVXBAQE8  AT  BOSTON. 

Oct.  2T.  Not.  3.  Nov.  10.  Not.  17. 

Capital $81,961,000  $31,960,000  $31,960,000  $81,960,000 

Loans  ifediscouDts......  49.427.000  60.195.700  60.680,600  50,764,000 

Specie 2,808,800  8,090,700  8,887.700  8,694.900 

Due  from  other  banks. .  6,894,700  5,442,600  6,962,600  6,758,500 

Due  to  other  banks.. . . .  8,628,700  8,809.000  4.296.000  4,417,000 

Deposits 18,966,000  14,624,000  14,178,500  14,998,500 

Oirculation 6,014,000  5,970,600  6,228,000  6,141,000 

Since  oar  last  report  we  have  received  the  official  return  of  the  banks  of 
Massachusetts,  oat  of  Boston,  which  shows  that  since  the  last  monthly  retnm 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  conntry  banks  of  Massa- 
chosetts,  amounting  to  $106,656.  Most  of  the  other  items  of  the  retam  have 
decreased,  as  appears  by  the  subjoined  comparison : — 
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Oct  3.  Oot  31. 

Oapitel $28,266,125  $28,862,780  Increase    fl06,«68 

Loans  and  discouDts 47,351,000  48,898,570  DecremM  8,957,4S0 

Specie 1.080.681  1,005.827  Decrease       24.804 

Dae  from  other  banks .'t  8,059,888  8,095,862  Increase        86,680 

Due  to  other  banks 490,805  462.165  Decrease       28,640 

Deposits 5,985,275  5,648,884  Decrease     291.441 

Circulation 14,028,092  11,080,149  Decrease  2,942,948 

It  most  be  remembered  that  every  one  of  these  banks  which  redeem  at  the 
Soffolk,  18  obliged  to  keep  a  deposit  of  specie  in  Boston,  which  is  not  ioduded  ift 
tibe  return  above  printed. 

The  revulsion  appears  to  have  been  less  felt  at  New  Orleans  than  at  any  other 
point  of  the  Union.  There  are  nine  banks  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Four  of 
them — the  Citizens'  Bank,  the  Canal  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Louisiana,  and  Loai9> 
iana  State  Bank — are  banks  with  special  charters.  Five  are  working  under  the 
general  banking  law  of  1863,  viz. : — The  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  the  Mechania' 
and  Traders'  Bank,  the  Union  Bank,  the  Southern  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Jama 
Bobb.  Five  of  these  nine  banks  (viz.,  the  Bank  of  Louisiana,  the  Louisiana  State 
Bank,  and  the  Canal  Bank,  among  the  chartered  banks,  and  the  Southern  Bank 
and  the  Bank  of  James  Robb,  among  the  free  banks)  have  never  suspended  os 
any  class  of  their  obligations.  The  Citizens'  Bank  paid  its  circulation  in  spede 
when  demanded,  and  this,  with  the  other  three  which  temporarily  suspended,  hm 
now  resumed  in  full,  so  that  all  the  banks  there  arc  once  more  paying  specie. 
We  continue  the  weekly  summary  of  their  condition  : — 

WKKKLT   AVERAGES  AT   MEW  OaLEANB. 

Got  17.  OetS4.  Get  31.  Vot.7. 

Specie 18,228,879  $8,608,775  $8,912,626  |5,665.7S8 

Circulation 6,196.469  5,786.689  5,268.999  6.161,089 

Deposiite 6,501,409  6,380,248  6,688,162  7,882,999 

Short  loans 19,866.588  18,476,829  18,060,269  17,379,874 

Exchange 2,898,847  1,912,663  1,982,798  1,947346 

Due  distant  banks 897.661  780,588  719,894  561.780 

Long  and  short  loans^...  22,570,992  21,667,482  21,068,886  20,248,191 

The  imports  of  merchandise  at  New  York,  for  the  month  of  October,  do  not 
show  a  very  large  decline  from  the  corresponding  total  of  last  year,  as  the  ship- 
ments could  not  be  arrested  in  time  to  diminish  the  receipts ;  but  the  great  bulk 
of  entries  have  been  thrown  into  warehouse  as  fast  as  recovered,  and  a  part  of 
them  will  no  doubt  be  reshipped.  The  receipts  of  free  goods  have  been  increased 
by  the  additions  to  the  free  list  under  the  new  tariff  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  the  imports  of  specie  have  greatly  exceeded  the  exports.  The  total 
entered  at  the  port  for  October,  including  specie,  is  8614,275  in  excess  of  the 
total  for  October,  1856,  «1,166,164  less  than  for  October,  1855,  and  $3,408,829 
more  than  for  October,  1854.    We  annex  a  comparison,  which  includes  four 

years: — 

roasiGN  ucroBTS  at  new  tobjl  iv  ocroBEa. 

mt       \m.        18(6.        i8<7. 

KuUred  for  consumption $7,646,07 1  $12,088,621  $9,982,001  $2,'r91,90f 

Entered  for  warehousing 2,210,646  2,879,886  2,886,781  7,866,424 

Free  goods 1.086,467  1,082,126  961.781  1,782,846 

Specie  and  bullion. 88,864  54,899  96,029  2,609,196 

Total  entered  at  the  port....  $11,081,088    $15,605,081     $18,826,592    $14,439,867 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.       2,070,644         1,597,487        8,278,982        1,760.892 

The  total  entered  at  the  port  since  January  1st,  is  920,930^98  greater  than 
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for  the  same  time  last  year,  $77,613,827  greater  than  the  eame  period  of  1856, 
and  $44,579,574  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1854 : — 

PORKlQlf  IMPORTS  AT  HVW  TOBK  FOR  TEN  MOirrBB,  FROM  JANUARY    IST. 

1864.  im.  18S6.  18S7. 

Entered  for  consumption...  $120,408,906  196.758,676  $188.882,1921117,814,904 

Entered  for  warehousing...  26,780,359  21,567,388       81,881,448       64,212,297 

Free  goods 14,204,526  11,886,119       16,668,426       17,287,050 

Specie  and  bnllion 2,029,995  783,898         1.246,799        9.189,107 

Total  entered  at  the  port..    $168,423,784  $180,889,681  $187,072,860  $208,008,868 
.Withdrawn  from  warehouse        19.607,761       21,068,896      22,871,624      88,b72,666 

The  imports  of  dry  goods  (inclnded  in  the  above)  have  been  divided  very  ranch 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  receipts  of  general  mercandise,  the  greater  portion 
having  been  entered  for  warehousing.  Our  table  is  made  for  even  weeks,  but  jb 
safficiently  near  for  a  general  comparison.  The  total  of  dry  goods  entered  at  the 
port  is  $746,533  less  than  for  October  of  last  year,  $2,499,583  less  than  October, 
1855,  and  only  $618,747  more  than  for  the  same  month  of  1854 : — 

IMPORTS  or   FOREIGN   DRT  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK   FOR  THE   MOUTH   OF  OCTOBER. 

KMTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

18i4.     mi.  18S6.     18S7. 

Manufactures  of  wool $578,608  $1,788,240  $910,699  $200,462 

Manufactures  of  cotton 256.966  770,674  694,649  96,994 

ManufHCtures  of  silk 681,969  1,666,267  1,006,771  146,702 

Manufactures  of  flax 842,666  718,110  408,364  70,197 

Miscellaoaous  dry  goods. .. .  246,998  426,027  886,998  110,490 

Total $2,056,071       $6,819,218      $8,806,471         $622,88< 

WITBDaAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

18§4.  18i).  18£6.  I8S7. 

Manufactures  of  wool $886,485  $69,112  $169,765  $61,266 

Manufactures  of  cotton 62,819  67,360  69,082  20,408 

Manufactures  of  silk 166,019  186,661  69,091  49,929 

ManufHCtures  of  flax 46,488  43,912  62,416  4,908 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods....  18,863  82.447  81,138  25,268 

Total $629,119         $829,482         $891,487         $1^1,768 

Add  entered  for  consumption        2.066.071        6,819,218        8,806,471  622,886 

Total  thrown  on  market      $2,686,190      $6,648,700      $8,697,908         $784«6S7 

XNTERED  FOR  WAREHOUamO. 

18M.  18tf.  18i6.  18fi7. 

Manufactures  of  wool $198,861  $120,675  $166,899  $779,708 

Manufactures  of  cotton 70,686  188,762  801,681  479,066 

Manufactures  of  silk. 111,091  69,625  67^24  877,871 

Manufactures  of  flax. 179,705  108.412  169,846  812,6M 

3iiec«UaneouB  dry  goods. .. .  98,088  21,240  88,851  266,640 

Total $668,821         $608,604         $768,201       $2,706,804 

Add  entered  for  ooDsumpUoo        2,066,071        6,819,218        8,806,471  622,886 

Total  entered  at  port. .       $2,709,892      $6,827,722      $4,074,672      $8,828,189 

This  leaves  the  total  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  from  foreign  ports, 
obce  January  1st,  only  $2,741,748  in  ezoess  of  the  corresponding  total  of  laift 
jear,  $29,527,702  in  excess  of  the  same  period  of  1856,  and  $10,165,162  in  ezcMi 
of  the  same  period  of  1854 : — 
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IMFOET8  or  FOKBIGM   DEY   GOOI>8  AT  THE  POET  OF  KBW  TOEK,  FOE  TEX  MOBTBly 

raOM  JANUAET    IST. 

BNTEEED  FOE  00M8UMPTI0N. 

18i4.  186$.  18(6.  18J7. 

BianufactureBofwool $17,209,293  $14,762,488  $22,225,997  $19,211,411 

Manafacturea  of  cotton 12,659.194      7,284,754  18,857,726  18,844,025 

Manufactares  of  silk 28,898,759     18,878,589  26,260,858  22,057,413 

Manufactures  of  flax 5,921,826      4,898,680  7,057,718  5,114,516 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods....  4,982,265      4,508,056  6,260,956  6,490,856 

Total ; $64,021,887  $50,822,562    $75,162,748   $66,718,225 

WITHDEAWN  FEOM  WAEEHOUBS. 

18S4.  18Sfi.  18(6.  18fi7. 

Manufactures  of  wool $8,879,052  $2,271,944  $2,487,694  $4,876,958 

Manufactures  of  cotton 2,451,505  2,041,920  1,888,948  2,788,825 

Manufactures  of  silk 2,780,008  2,485,211  1,828,401  8,912,795 

Manufactures  of  flax 771 ,476  1,107,080  927,274  1,894,025 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 850,426  740,646  867,108  788,t55 

Total  withdrawn $10,282,461    $8,646,801    $7,494,420  $18,656,719 

Add  entered  for  consumption....    64,021,887    55,822,562   75,162,748    65,718,225 

Total  thrown  upon  market...    74,258,798    58,969,868   82,657,168   79,878,944 

BNTEEED  FOE  WAEBH0U8ING. 

18M.  18iS.  18i6.  18{7. 

Manufactures  of  wool $4,599,887  $1,569,684  $2,926,688  $7,429,904 

Manufactures  of  cotton 2,424,134  1,440,562  1,889,782  8,557,695 

Manufactures  of  silk 8,858,048  1,815,768  1,987,818  6,525,267 

Manufactures  of  flax. 1,076.589  880,809  940,812  2,270,255 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 580,287  618,797  576,898  1,674.084 

Total $11,988,940    $6,825,115    $8,270,948  $20,457,214 

Add  entered  for  consumption 64,021,887    50,822,562   75,162,748   66,718,225 

Total  entered  at  the  port. ...    76,010,277    56,647,677   88,488,691    86,175,459 

The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  during  the  month  of  October, 
show  a  marked  gain  upon  the  corresponding  total  of  any  former  year,  except  in 
the  single  item  of  specie.  The  total,  exclusive  of  specie,  is  81fl77,676  greater 
than  for  October  of  last  year,  $662,431  greater  than  for  October,  1855,  and 
$2,393,212  greater  than  for  October,  1854  :— 

BXP0ET8  FEOM  NEW  TOEX  TO  FOEBIGM  POETS  FOE  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBBE. 

18i4.  18i$.  1866.  18<7. 

Domestic  produce. $4,672,017  $6,614,146  $6,129,887  $6,491,529 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 128,780  81,505  71,981  212,445 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).. .  816,012  201,989  180,577  806.049 

fipecie  and  bullion 8,859,898  1,188,109  4,996,660  297,259 

Total  exports. 8,476,207       8,085,699     1 1,829,005       7,807.280 

Total  exclusive  of  specie. . . .       5,116,809      6,847,590      6,882,845      7,610,021 

This  brings  the  exports  from  New  York,  since  January  Ist,  (exclosive  of 
specie,)  only  $4,995,702  below  the  total  for  the  corresponding  ten  months  of  last 
year,  $8,080,168  above  the  corresponding  total  for  1855,  and  $8,716,671  above 
the  corresponding  period  of  1854  : — 
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XXPOETB  rmOM  VIW  TORS  TO  FOUnON  PORTS,  FOR  TKM  MONTHS,  FROM  JAMVART  IST. 

18§4.  mi.  1856.  18.§7. 

Domestic  produce $47,897,861  $46,422,446  $68,466,082  $58,725,298 

Foreign  merchandiee  (free) 1,445,079      8.489,470         820,006      8,889,769 

Foreigo  merchaDdise  (dutiable)      8,915,655      8,988,188      2,684,980      4,910,199 
Specie  and  ballioa 88,568,141     25,627,805     82,488,746     88,585,891 

Total  exports $86,821,786  $79,522,408  $99,454,714  $95,561,157 

Total,  ezclasiye  of  specie. .     58,258,696     58,895,098     66,970,968    61,975,266 

The  cash  duties  have  of  coarse  been  largely  reduced,  owiog  to  the  fact  that 
tbe  bulk  of  the  dutiable  goods  have  been  entered  for  warehousing  instead  of  con- 
lumption,  and  the  duties  on  them,  therefore,  remain  unpaid : — 

CASH   DUnn  RKOKIYRD  AT  NKW  TORS  FROM  JAMUAET   IST. 

18S4.  im.  1866.  18S7. 

first  quarter $10,878,699  81  $7,588,288  21  $11,642,681  46  $18,406,818  26 

Becond  quarter.. , .       8,864.26145  6.711,657  50     10,898,464  29      5,886,708  85 

Third  quarter 12,699,868  05  11,601,517  60     14,430.078  08     18,188,882  90 

Id  October 2,402,115  10  8,829,194  95      8,891,280  97         867,534  99 


Total  since  Jan.  1     34,889,948  91     29,280,658  26    40,862,454  80    88,844,890  00 

The  question  of  revenue  is  now  giving  the  government  more  anxiety  than  all 
other  subjects  combined.  The  receipts  must  fall  off  for  several  months  to  come, 
bat  we  do  not  believe  that  the  diminution  will  continue  as  long  as  many  suppose. 
After  a  few  months  of  stagnation,  the  foreign  trade  must  again  revive  with  in- 
creased animation. 

We  also  annex  a  statement  showing  the  exports  of  the  principal  articles  of 
domestic  produce,  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  for  the  expired  portion  of 
the  year,  compared  with  the  total  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year : — 

OOMPARATIVK    BTATBMBICT    OF    THE    BXPORTS  OF   A  FEW   LKADING   ARTICLB8  OF   D0MB8TI0 
PRODDOI,  FROM  VKW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS,  FROM  JANUARY  1  TO  NOVEMBER  16. 


18S6.  18&7. 

Ashes— pots,  bbls. . .         7,754  1 2,801 

pearls 1,178  8.485 

Beeswax,  lbs. 191,659  282,442 

Breadstuflb— 

Wheat  dour, bbls.   1,662,205  890,606 

Rye  flour. 11,806  3.580 

Oommeal 70.218  48,461 

Wheat,  bush 7,669,808  2,854,107 

Bye 1,228,186  81,446 

Oats....   17,082  11,880 

Cora. 8,686,720  1,887,551 

Candles,  mold,  boxes      42,442  45.778 

sperm.....         4,260  6,046 

Coal,  tons. 6,858  20.790 

Cotton,  bales. 170,908  158,058 


Hay  ...... 

Hope 

Kaval  storec 


4,100 
8,854 


11,862 
1,988 


78.886 
88.648 


66,578 
45,455 


18§6.        18i7. 

Rosb 488,108     877.064 

Tar 20,116       82,094 

Pitch 2,780         8,205 

Oils— whale,  galls. .        88,656     859,811 

sperm 519,849     788,992 

lard 44,745       28,115 

linseed 6,006       28,580 

Provisions — 

Pork,  bbls 1 30,950       44,937 

BeeL 68,118       41,984 

Cut  meats, Iba...  26,458,867  17,971,915 

Butter 1,086,788     768^18 

Cheese 8,182.247  8,202,497 

Lard. 9,472,915  18,896.113 

Rice,  tcs. 88,688       26,589 

Tallow,  lbs 1,106,916  2,990.574 

Tobaooo— crnde.pkg.      81,299       87,418 
mann£,  lbs.  4,584,892  2,041,217 
Whalebone,  lbs.....  1,729,877  1,860,841 


Turpentine,  bbls. . 
Spts.  turpentine.. 

This  statement  now  possesses  peculiar  interest  By  reference  to  the  corres- 
ponding table  in  our  last  issue,  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  shipments  of 
broadstofb  have  materially  mcreased  during  the  month,  they  have  not  approached 
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the  total  for  the  same  time  last  year.  The  clearances  of  grain,  chiefly  of  wheat* 
from  New  York,  will  be  quite  large  from  the  last  date  given  above  to  the  cloie 
of  the  season,  and  there  will  be  something  going  forward  all  winter.  The  sea- 
board is  not  as  dependent  for  its  supplies  on  summer  navigation  as  it  was  f(v- 
merly.  The  cultivation  of  grain  at  the  South  has  progressed  rapidly  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  as  the  ocean  is  never  frozen,  winter  cannot  check  the  ship- 
ments  from  thence.  Where  formerly  there  were  only  10,000  bushels  of  wheat 
shipped,  there  are  now  100,000,  and  immense  tracts  of  available  laud,  in  the  in- 
terior of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  have  been  reached  by  rallroadi, 
and  thus  rendered  productive.  In  addition  to  the  large  increase  of  Southen 
supplies,  the  railroad  facilities  at  the  North  will  bring  forward  a  large  winter 
supply— the  motive  power  being  quite  sufficient  to  transport  from  the  West  to 
the  seaboard  all  the  breadstuffs  needed  for  winter  consumption,  with  a  surplus 
for  export.  When  the  spring  opens,  however,  there  will  be  an  enormous  accu- 
mulation in  Western  graneries  that  must  seek  an  outlet  at  the  East,  and  thenoe 
to  Europe. 


■^^*^»<^y^^»^^^N^^rf»<*^^^>^^^^^>*^^^^^^^^*»^»-^^^» 


NEW  YORK  COTTON  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONTH  ENDING  NOFEMBER  S7« 

PSKPARKD  rOB  TIIK  MKBCHANTS*  MAOAZinS  BT  OHABLIS  W.  ntBDEBIOKSON,  BBOKBB,  KXW  T^M 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  (October  23d)  the  position  of  oar  cotton  mar- 
ket has  been  such  as  to  call  for  no  especial  comment.  For  the  past  five  weeki» 
inequality  in  prices  and  unimportant  transactions  have  characterized  oar  market 
The  demand  for  the  home  trade  mainly  consists  of  the  purchase  of  a  few  bake 
daily  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  mills  about  closing.  The  absence  of  the 
home  demand  in  this  market  is  now  seen  and  felt,  and  its  importance  to  the  tnde 
seems  better  understood — now  that  the  well  is  dry. 

The  export  demand  is  not  dignified  by  the  amount  shipped — being  some  8,500 
bales — a  large  portion  of  which  is  sent  direct  from  first  hands,  or  by  Soathem 
orders.  In  transitu,  the  transactions  do  not  exceed  3,500  bales,  and  the  quantity 
on  sale  increasing.  Our  unsold  stock  may  be  estimated  at  4,000  bales.  The 
foreign  advices  to  hand,  during  the  past  month,  have  been  of  a  more  unfavorable 
character  than  anticipated — a  decline  of  fully  two  pence  per  poand  on  eottan 
having  taken  place  in  Liverpool.  Suspensions  of  banks  and  mercantile  boiiiei^ 
of  the  highest  character,  have  also  added  to  the  depression.  The  rapid  advanoe  in 
the  rate  of  discount  to  10  per  cent  by  the  Bank  of  England,  failed  to  amrt  the 
downward  plunge  of  public  credit  until  the  government  granted  a  sospeoaioo  of 
the  bank  charter,  and  in  a  measare  restored  a  partial  return  of  confidence.  With 
such  a  state  of  afiairs  abroad,  and  an  almost  total  prostration  of  American  in- 
jdnstry,  it  is  only  to  be  wondered  at  that  cotton  has  maintained  its  piaenl 
The  prices  of  middlings,  at  the  close,  are  thus  represented  : — 

Upland.  N.aAToi 

MiddUng lU    Hf  Hf    l^i 

The  crop  prospects  are  more  enconraging,  and  estimates  on  the  increase, 
in  farm  are  3,300,000  to  3,500,000  bales  :— 

Receipts  to  date bales  416,000  Decrease  S17,000 

Export  to  Great  Britain 161,000  Increase  98,000 

Export  to  France 80,000  Decrease  84,000 

Total  exports S17,000  Inerease  lOd 

6tQckonhaMl MC^QOO  DesBSMe  19MM 
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JOURNAL  OF  BANKING,  CURRENCY,  AND  FINANCE. 

•^THB  BAffKIHO  STTTKH  OP  HEW  TOM." 

John  S.  Yoobhibs,  law-book  seller  and  pablisher,  has  recently  published  an 
octavo  Yolome  of  near  four  hundred  pages,  with  the  above  title.  It  was  compiled 
by  John  Cleaveland.  It  opens  with  an  introduction  containing  a  comprehensive 
history  of  the  two  banking  systems  of  the  State  of  New  York»  prior  to  that  in- 
troduced by  Uie  general  banking  law  of  1838.  The  first  system  was  in  force 
from  1791  to  1829,  the  second,  from  1829  to  1838.  It  embraces  all  the  laws  of 
the  State  relating  to  banking  and  moneyed  institutions  from  the  earliest  time,  a 
table  of  the  leading  cases  decided  by  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
from  1838  to  1856,  relating  to  the  general  bank  act  of  1838,  and  the  powers, 
&C.,  of  corporation  formed  under  it  In  the  appendix  we  have  an  account  of  the 
clearing-house,  established  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1853,  and  a  digest  of  the 
leading  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  relating  to  the  general 
bankmg  law,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  corporations  organized  under  it.  We 
have  had  frequent  applications  from  legislators  of  other  States  for  the  acts  of 
New  York  on  this  subject,  and  we  are  happy  to  inform  such  applicants,  that  this 
Tolmne  will  fhmish  them  with  all  the  information  they  desire  in  regard  to  the 
banking  system  of  New  York,  which  we  consider  as  the  best  and  most  perfect 
that  has  yet  been  devised.  Every  bank  in  New  York,  (or  almost  every  one,)  is 
based  upon  United  States  stocks  and  stocks  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  can 
scarcely  fail  of  redeeming  every  dollar  of  their  circulation,  and  with  a  few  excep- 
tions paying  their  depositors  dollar  for  dollar.  Even  in  case  of  fraud,  the  bill- 
holders  are  secured  by  the  stocks  deposited  as  security  in  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  at  Albany.  , 

RBGULATI058  OF  BAKKIVU  Iff  VIRGINIA. 

The  Alexandria  Sentinel  furnishes  the  following  synopsis  of  the  banking  laws 
of  Virginia,  touching  their  responsibilities  and  the  penalties  imposed  for  non- 
compliance with  the  laws  of  the  State,  regulating  the  business  of  banking : — 

The  old  banks  received  an  extension  of  their  charters  from  the  Legislature  of 
1855-6.  The  extension  is  for  six  years  from  the  Ist  of  April,  1857.  The  names 
of  the  banks  thus  extended,  are  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  Farmers'  Bank  of  Virginia, 
Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia,  Merchants*  and  Mechanics*  Bank  of  Wheeling,  Bank 
of  the  Valley  in  Virginia,  Northwestern  Bank  of  Virginia,  and  the  Bank  of  Ka- 
nawha. These  banl»  have  established  numerous  branches  throughout  the  State, 
and  laws  are  in  force,  but  not  yet  availed  of,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
Dumber  of  others. 

The  new  banks  are  generally  independent,  or  without  branches  ;  the  only  ex- 
ception we  know  of  being  the  recently  established  branch  of  the  Old  Dominion 
Bank,  at  Petersburg,  in  Giles  County.  The  principal  of  them  are  the  Old  Do- 
minion Bank,  at  Alexandria,  with  its  branch  as  aforesaid ;  Bank  of  Commerce, 
Fredericksburg ;  Central  Bank,  Stanton  ;  Bank  of  Howardsvilie,  Bank  of  Bock  • 
uigham,  Harrisonburg ;  Bank  of  Danville,  Monticelio  Bank,  Charlottsville.  A 
number  of  others  have  been  chartered  and  some  of  them  may  have  commenced 
operations. 

The  Bank  of  Virginia,  Farmers'  Bank  of  Virgmia,  and  the  Branch  of  the  Ex- 
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change  Bank  at  Bichmond,  are  made  the  depositories  of  the  State's  fuDda.  If 
either  refuse  to  redeem  its  notes  in  specie,  the  public  money  is  required  to  be  de- 
posited with  the  others.  If  all  refuse,  the  GoTcrnor  shall  select  some  other  place 
of  deposite  until  further  provision  be  made  by  law.     [Code  chap.  58,  {  29.] 

The  following  provisions  apply  to  all  the  banks,  new  and  old  : — If  any  bank 
refuse  to  redeem  its  notes  with  specie,  the  governor  may,  by  proclamation,  pro- 
hibit the  notes  of  said  bank  from  being  received  as  taxes.    [Chap.  58,  {  28.] 

The  party  presenting  the  note  may,  on  motion  or  by  warrant,  recover  the 
amount  with  mterest  at  12  per  cent  from  the  date  of  refusal, — ^provided  the  party 
complaining  be  not  a  bank  or  company  itself  in  suspension.     [Chap.  bS,  }  15.] 

In  the  case  of  the  new  banks.  (Circulation  secured  by  deposite  of  stocks  io 
trust  with  the  State  Treasurer,)  the  holder  of  a  note  for  which  specie  is  refused 
may  cause  it  to  be  protested  for  non-payment ;  and  the  State  TVeaswirer  on  re- 
oeiving  notes  thereof  shall  warn  the  bank  to  pay  the  same,  and  if  it  be  not  done 
in  ten  days  shall  give  notice  through  the  papers,  that  all  the  notes  of  said  bank, 
whether  protested  or  not,  will  be  redeemed  out  of  the  trust  property  in  his  hands ; 
to  which  end  he  may  dispose  of  said  trust  property  in  such  way  as  best  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  bill-holders.  Stockholders  in  the  new  banks  are  also  liable 
out  of  their  private  estate  for  the  circulation  and  debts  of  the  bank,  in  proportion 
to  the  respective  amounts  of  their  stock. 

Banks  are  allowed  to  have  in  circulation  their  notes  to  an  amount  equal  to  fire 
times  the  quantity  of  specie  money  on  hand.  They  are  not  allowed  to  issue  notes, 
or  pay  checks  or  drafts  any  part  of  which  is  printed, — of  less  than  five  dollars. 
The  act  prolonging  the  charters  of  the  old  banks,  provided  that  they  sboald 
thenceforth  issue  bills  of  no  other  denominations  than  five  dollars,  ten  dollars,  and 
multiples  of  ten  dollars.  The  Legislature  reserves  thefright  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
modify  the  charter  of  any  bank  at  its  pleasure.     [Code  chap.  58,  2  31.] 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  TENNESSEE. 

From  the  official  statements  of  several  banks  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  showing 
their  condition  on  the  1st  of  July,  1857,  the  Nashville  News  has  prepared  the 
annexed  table,  exhibiting  the  amount  of  capital  paid  in  by  each,  the  drculatioD, 
deposits,  specie,  amount  of  bills  due  from  other  banks,  domestic  bills,  and  the 
amount  of  notes  under  discount   The  aggregates  may  be  divided  as  follows : — 


The  three 
old  banks. 

Capital $6,49 1,849 


OirculatioD 

Depoeits. , 

Specie 

Due  from  banks., 
Bills  discounted  . 
Notes 


8,964,824 
2,846,660 
2,014,277 
2,042,672 
2,668,812 
4,848,900 


Other 

stock  bonks. 

11,122,711 

1,096,880 

277,441 

869,006 

249,899 

621,449 

1,088,614 


Free  bonks. 

$1,462,800 

1,198,067 

1,781,240 

288,165 

680,007 

606,982 

M67,772 


TotsL 
$9,076,860 
6,264^01 
4,866,301 
2,666,687 
2.922,678 
8,891,988 
7,690,186 


Six  of  the  free  banks  have  not  reported,  viz. : — 


Bank  of  Enoxville. Encxville. 

Bank  of  Memphis.. Memphis. 

Bank  of  Paris Paris. 


Bank  of  Tazewell Tkcewell- 

Bank  of  Claiborne .Tasewell 

Bank  of  Trenton Treotoo. 


Their  capital  and  circulation,  however,  may  be  very  nearly  arrived  at  by  re- 
ference to  the  number  of  State  bonds  they  have  on  deposit  with  the  Controller  of 
the  Treasury,  which  is  as  follows : — 


Bankof  Knozville $67,000 

Bank  of  Memphis 60,000 

Bank  of  Paris. 60,000 


Bank  of  Tazewell $186,000 

Bank  of  Glaibonie 146,000 

Bank  of  Trenton 64,000 


The  law  provides  that  the  amount  of  bonds  deposited  shall  exceed  the  amount 
of  notes  issued  10  per  cent 
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una  or  bxchuu  it  qicutsiti  ok  iiw  tsu  ud  raw  ouuis. 

The  fbllowing  table,  sbowiof!  the  ntea  of  excbange  od  New  Orleana,  New  Tort, 
andcaateni  cities,  «t  the  close  of  each  week  during  the  yeara  lf^."i?;-,>7  was  pre- 
pared by  WiLLiui  Smith,  Esq.,  ^u[>i.Ti[iit[i<k'in  of  the  MerchantB'  Exchange, 
and  the  editor  of  the  Ciiieiuuiili  J'ru:i;  Current: — 
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CHANGE  15  THE  CUE&EfiCT  OF  PMITO  RICO. 

A  royal  order,  bearing  date  May  5, 1867,  and  paUished  in  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico  by  the  Gaptain-GeDeral,  Fernando  Cotooer,  by  proclamation  or  circular 
bearing  difte  July  27,  (and  now  in  full  force,)  provides  for  the  entire  extinction 
of  the  Macuquino  money  that  has  long  beeD|the  circulating  medium  in  thai 
island,  by  the  government  diaogiog  it  for  Spanish  money,  at  a  discount  of  13| 
per  cent  on  Macuquino  currency.  There  was,  at  the  date  of  the  Oaptain-Gteneral'fc 
proclamation,  according  to  the  most  reliable  calculation,  about  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  of  this  depreciated  currency  in  circulation  in  the  island,  and  the  loss  incurred 
by  the  government  in  the  operation  of  changing,  freights,  expenses  of  recoining* 
etc.,  will,  in  the  aggregate,  amount  to  about  30  per  cent,  or  (say)  $450,000* 
This  government  is  to  be  indemnified  for  this  loss  by  an  export  duty  on  produce 
of  the  island,  commencing  August  4, 1857.  The  items  of  this  export  duty  are 
published  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine,  in  the  department  of  "  Oomme^cial 
Regulations."  In  Mr.  Reuss'  *' Calculations  and  Statements"  relative  to  the 
American  trade  the  Macuquino  dollar  is  considered  an  anomaly.  Its  fineness  is 
stated  to  be  only  7  dineros,  or  9-12,  and  weight  15  dwts.  11  grains,  making  its 
value  from  about  73  cents  to  75  cents,  but  it  is  more  commonly  estimated  at  from 
about  3s.  2^d.  to  3s.  4d.,  the  usual  exchange  being  $6  to  the  £1. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF  BRAZIL. 

We  have  received  from  the  accomplished  Coosul-General  of  Brazil,  Le  Chevalier 
L.  H.  F.  D  AouiAE,  the  following  statement  of  the  estimated  expenditure  of  the 
Brazilian  Empire  for  the  fiscal  year  1858-59,  and  of  the  revenue  for  each  of  the 
years  from  1850-51  to  1855-56,  inclusive.  In  former  volumes  of  the  Merchants* 
Magazine,  we  have  published  similar  statements  frt)m  the  same  source,  as  in  voL 
^ix.,  p.  309,  and  in  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  613,  etc  The  statements  of  value  are  given 
in  conios,    A  conto  =  £112  10s.,  at  27d.  per  1,000  reis. 

ESTIMATED   EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  EMPIRE   FOB  1858-59. 


Department  CootoA. 

Empire 6,01» 

Justice 8,689 

Navy 4,869 

War 10,146 


Department.  Contoii 

Foreign  afiEairs 669 

Finance 12,889 


Total  ezpeoditurea 87,618 

REVENUE  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  receipts  are  estimated  at  39,000  contos,  leaving  a  probable  balance  of 
1,387  contos,  but  the  revenue  actually  received  is  generally  greater  than  the 
amount  estimated.  The  revenue  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
1855-56,  was  17,140  contos ;  ditto,  ditto,  1856-57, 19,589  contos.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  amount  of  the  national  revenue  for  a  series  of  years: — 

Year.  On  Imports.  On  exports. 

1861-62 oontos  24,H40             6.096 

1862-68 24,768             6,181 

1868-64 28,627             8,082 

1864-66 28,687             4,716 

1866-66 26,484             4,910 

The  statistics  of  the  medium  public  revenue  during  twenty  years,  divided  in 
periods  of  five  years,  are  as  follows  : — 

1886  to  184 U conto*        16,689  1 1846  to  1861 contos        26,9S0 

1841  to  1846 2M91 1  1861  to  1866. 86,217 


Interior. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total 

4,466 

1,882 

86,786 

4,702 

1,747 

86.891 

6,046 

1,909 

84.616 

6,906 

1,676 

86.986 

6,168 

1,867 

88,407 
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THE  NATIONAL  DSBT  OF   BBAZIL. 

For  the  expenses  of  the  Treasury,  no  less  som  than  7,247  contos  is  applied  for 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  national  debt,  which  is  as  follows : — 


Foreign contos        48,827 

Internal 67,748 

Not  yet  cooyerted. 144 

Paper  money  in  circidation 


Treasury  notes contos  66 

Aggregate 106,770 

..,.7rr. 44,689 


Grand  total 161.469 

In  December,  1854,  the  foreign  debt  was  £5,824,200 ;  in  December,  1855,  was 
£5,635,900 ;  and  in  December,  1856,  was  £6,493,100.  Of  the  interest  debt, 
65,795  contos  bear  an  interest  of  6  per  cent ;  1,828  ditto,  5  per  cent ;  and  119 
ditto,  4  per  cent ;  of  which  there  is  owned — 

By  Brazilians contos      87,1 86  I  By  national  establim'ts . .  contos      1 1 ,066 

By  oabjects  of  Great  Britain . . .        6,668  I  In  the  provinces 660 

By  subjects  of  other  nations ...        2,178  I 

COINAGE   OF  THE   RIO  JANEIRO  MINT. 

During  the  year  1855-56,  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  Bio  Janeiro 
Mint  was  as  follows : — 

Of  gold 466,496  pieces,  of  value  of        6,919  contos 

Of  silver 990,481       "  **  1.071      " 


Total 1,466,886      **  "  7.990     « 

The  total  coinage  of  the  mint  from  1849  to  December,  1856,  was — of  gold, 
27,629  contos ;  of  silver,  5,030  contos ;  total,  32,659  contos. 

CONDITIOH  OF  THE  CAHADIAJI  BANIS  II  1867. 

We  have  compiled  from  returns  published  in  the  Canadian  Merchants*  Mag' 
azine  and  Commercial  Review,  (an  imitation  of  our  Magazine,  the  first  number 
of  which  made  its  appearance  in  April,  1857,)  and  other  sources,  the  subjoined 
statement  of  the  monthly  averages,  from  March  to  September  inclusive,  of  the 
Canadian  banks,  as  follows : — 

Date.  Capital  Disootmta.  Specie.  Clronlatton.  Depoelta. 

March  81 |16,U9,167  $84,927,218  $2,026,716  $11,888,876  $8,8u6.486 

April  30 16,295,697  82,282,219  2,146,249  10,869,671  8,607,157 

May  81 16,844,884  82,470,986  2,114,084  10,226,624  8,795,065 

June  80 17,246,140  82,807,199  2,210,938  10,511,876  9,660,326 

July  31 17,924,667  82,248,981  2,262,167  10,760,167  8,626,924 

August  81 18,092,888  82,981,848  2,272,810  10,777,868  8,621,015 

September  80...  17,260,202  88,866,282  2,004,657  10,974,877  8,800,689 

The  Bank  of  British  North  America,  and  Gore  Bank,  are  not  included  in  the 
above  figures. 

IVEBSTER  OIV  THE  EVILS  OF  A  PAPER  CURRBSCT. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  we  published  George 
Washington's  views  of  a  depreciated  paper  currency.  We  now  give  an  exfract 
from  a  speech  made  by  Daniel  Webster,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1852, 
which  may  be  found  in  Benton's  niriy  Years*  View,  page  244,  volume  ii. : — 

"  A  disorderly  currency  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  political  evils.  It  undermines 
the  virtues  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  social  system,  and  encourages  pro- 
pensities destructive  of  its  happiness.    It  wars  against  industry,  frugality,  and 
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economy,  and  it  fosters  the  evil  spirit  of  extravagance  and  speculation.  Of  all 
the  contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  classes  of  mankind,  none  has  been  more 
effectual  than  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper  money.  This  is  the  most  ef- 
fectual of  iuFentions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man's  field  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's 
brow. 

"  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  taxation — these  bear  lightly  on  the 
happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  community,  compared  with  the  fraudulent  currencies 
and  the  robberies  committed  by  depreciated  paper.  Our  own  history  has  re- 
corded for  our  instruction  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  demoralizing 
tendency,  the  injustice,  and  the  intolerable  oppression  on  the  virtuous  and  well-dis- 
posed, of  a  degraded  paper  currency  authorized  by  law  or  any  way  countenanced 
by  government."    Again  he  says : — 

"The  paper  circulation  of  the  country  is,  at  this  time,  probably  seventy-five 
or  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  Of  specie,  we  may  have  twenty  or  thirty  millions, 
and  this  principally  in  masses  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks.  Now,  sir,  this  is  a  state 
of  things  which  leads  constantly  to  overtrading,  and  to  the  consequent  excess  and 
revulsions  which  so  often  disturb  the  r^ular  course  of  commercial  affairs.  Why 
have  we  so  small  an  amount  of  specie  in  circulation  ?  Certainly  the  only  reason 
is  we  do  not  require  more !  We  have  but  to  ask  its  presence  and  it  would  re- 
turn. But  we  voluntarily  banish  it  by  the  great  amount  of  small  bank-notes. 
In  most  of  the  States  the  banks  issue  notes  of  low  denominations,  even  to  a  single 
dollar.  How  is  it  possible,  under  such  circumstances,  to  retain  specie  in  circula- 
tion ?  All  experience  shows  it  to  be  impossible.  The  paper  will  take  the  place 
of  gold  and  silver.  When  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  year  1797,  proposed,  in  Parliament, 
to  authorize  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  one  pound  notes,  Mr.  Burke  lay  sick 
at  Bath,  of  an  illness  of  which  he  never  recovered,  and  he  is  said  to  have  written 
to  the  late  Mr.  Canning : — •  Tell  Mr.  Pitt  that,  if  he  consents  to  the  issuing  of  one 
pound  notes,  he  must  never  expect  to  see  a  guinea  again.'  " 

An  early  step  in  a  reform  in  our  paper  currency,  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor 
of  this  Magazinej  would  be  restricting  issues  of  bank  notes  of  a  less  denomina- 
tion than  ten  dollars.  All  the  States  should  adopt  the  system,  and  eventually 
less  than  twenty  dollars.  Many  sound  and  intelligent  bankers  entertain  similar 
views,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Boston  merchant  and 
bank  director. 

BAjyiS  AND  PAPER  M05£T  IN  PRUSSIA. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Nette  Zeit^  writes  that  since  the  recent  pro- 
duction of  paper  money  in  Prussia  was  very  slight,  banks  were  established  in 
the  little  border  provinces,  which  distributed  their  notes  in  their  intercourse  with 
us.  Prussia  sought  to  protect  herself  by  forbidding  the  circulation  of  small  bills 
in  strange  paper  money,  and  her  example  was  followed  by  all  the  larger  States 
of  Germany.  The  result  was  that  the  banks  issued  more  bills  at  10  per  cent  and 
over,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  necessity  of  such  means  of  exchange,  are 
capable  of  an  extensive  circulation.  At  length  Prussia  has  commenced  the 
establishment  of  provincial  banks  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  notes,  and  before  long 
every  province  will  contain  at  least  one  such  bank.  At  the  same  time  the  capital 
of  the  "  Prussia  Bank  "  has  increased,  and  its  issue  of  notes  has  become  more  ex- 
tensive. Beside  the  banks  of  issue  there  were  in  Germany  many  imitations  of  the 
French  Credit  Mobilier.  At  the  end  of  1849  we  had  in  Grermany  only  14  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  61}  million  dollars.  Now  we  have  53  such 
institutions,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  283  million  dollars,  which,  moreover,  is 
not  yet  all  paid  in. 
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JUEOAL  TE5DEB,  WHAT  IT  18. 

The  law  regulating  the  payment  of  debts  with  coin,  prorides  the  following  odn 

to  be  the  legal  tender : — 

1.  All  gold  coin  at  their  respective  values,  for  debts  of  any  amount. 

2.  The  half  dollar,  quarter  dollar,  dime  and  half  dime,  at  their  respective  values, 
for  debts  of  any  amount  under  five  dollars. 

3.  Three  cent  pieces  for  debts  of  amount  under  thirty  cents ;  and 

4.  By  the  law  just  passed,  we  may  add  one  cent  pieces  for  debts  of  amoimt 
onder  ten  cents. 

By  the  law  of  Congress,  passed  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  gold  was  made  the 
legal  tender  for  large  amounts.  Those  who,  to  get  rid  of  large  quantities  of  ceots 
and  small  coin,  sometimes  pay  their  bills  with  it  to  the  annoyance  of  the  <a«ditor, 
will  perceive  that  there  is  a  stoppage  put  to  that  antic  by  law. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


TOWELS  COMPOSED  OF  LIIEI  AND  COTTOS. 

TiKASTniT  DnpAjtTMXKT,  October  fi,  1857. 

Sir  : — Messrs.  Paton  k  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  appealed  from  the  decision  of 
the  collector  at  that  port  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  -chargeable,  under  the  present 
tarifi",  on  certain  articles  composed  of  linen  and  colored  cotton,  but  allegea  to  be 
known  in  commerce  under  the  designation  of  "  linen  towels."  Not  being  specially 
named  in  any  schedule  of  the  tariff,  the  collector  assessed  duty  on  the  articles  in 
question  at  the  late  of  24  per  cent,  imposed  on  **  all  manufactures  composed  wholly 
of  cotton,  which  arc  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed,"  in  schedule  C  of  the 
tariff  of  1857,  applying  to  them  the  provisions  of  the  20th  section  of  the  act  of 
1842.  that  "  on  all  articles  manufactured  from  two  or  more  materials  the  dnty 
shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rate  at  which  any  of  its  component  parts  may  be 
chargeable."  The  appellants  claim  to  enter  the  articles  at  a  duty  of  15  per  cent, 
being  known  in  trade  as  "  linen  towels."  and  the  cotton  material  being  onlv  used 
as  a  finish,  and  not  considered  as  a  component  part  of  the  fabric.  The  article  in 
question  being  composed  of  cotton  and  linen,  and  not  specially  named  in  any 
schedule  of  the  tariff,  must  be  held  to  be  chargeable  with  duty  at  the  rate  of  19 
per  cent,  imposed  in  schedule  D  on  ^^  manufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton, 
not  otherwise  provided  for."  It  was  placed  in  that  schedule  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1846,  by  force  of  the  provisions  of  the  20th  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842,  and 
has  not  been  transferred  to  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  act  of  1857  by  the  provisioiiB 
in  its  2d  section,  which  transfers  to  that  schedule  "  all  mannfactores  composed 
wholly  of  cotton,  which  are  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed."  The  collector's 
decision  in  this  case  is,  therefore,  overruled,  and  the  acticle  in  question  is  entitled 
to  entry  at  the  duty  of  19  per  cent,  imposed  on  **  manufactures  composed  wholly 
of  cotton,  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  in  schedule  D  of  the  tariff  of  1857.  Very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  Treesvy. 

AuoirsTVB  SoBSLL,  Esq.,  Collector,  New  York 

TAPES  OF  COTTOJy,  AiSD  OF  COTTOiV  AffD  UNBI. 

Tbbabvbt  DBPABTXMinr,  October  6;  ISBT. 
Sia  : — The  department  has  had  under  consideration  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  collector  at  New  York,  assessing  duty  on  certain  articles  of  merchandise 
well  known  in  commerce  as  "  tapes,"  entered  at  that  port  by  Messrs.  Dentson  k 
Binsse.  The  fabrics  in  this  case  were  of  two  descriptions — one  composed  wholly 
of  white  cotton,  and  the  other  of  white  cotton  and  linen,  the  warp  being  linen 
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and  the  filling  cotton.  On  the  "tape/'  composed  wholly  of  cotton  the  col- 
lector charged  a  daty  of  24  per  cent,  under  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  act,  as  a 
bleached  cotton,  and  falling  witnin  the  classification  in  that  schedule  of  "  all  manu- 
factures composed  wholly  of  cotton,  which  are  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or 
dyed."  On  tne  "  tape  "  composed  of  cotton  and  linen,  being  an  unenumerated 
article,  the  collector  assessed  a  duty  of  24  per  cent,  applying  the  provisions  of  the 
20th  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842,  that  "  on  all  articles  manufactured  from 
two  or  more  materials  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rate  at  which  an^ 
of  its  component  parts  may  be  chargeable."  Of  the  materials  composing  this 
fabric,  cotton  is  chargeable  with  the  highest  duty,  and  as  it  is  a  bleached  "  cotton," 
the  collector  assessed  the  duty  imposed  on  "  all  manufactures  composed  wholly  of 
cotton,  which  are  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed,"  in  schedule  0  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1847.  The  appellants  contend  that  the  "  tape  "  composed  wholly  of  cotton 
should  be  classified  under  the  designation  of  **  braid,"  specified  in  schedule  D  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1857,  and  be  subjected  to  a  duty  of  19  per  cent.  They  claim 
that  the  "  tape "  composed  of  linen  and  cotton  should  be  dutiable  as  a  "  manu- 
facture of  fiax,"  ^the  linen  warp  being  the  component  of  chief  value)  undeif  schedule 
E,  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent ;  or  treated  as  an  unenumerated  article,  subject  to 
the  same  rate  of  duty.  The  tape  composed  wholly  of  cotton  is  known  in  com- 
merce as  a  '<  tape."  and  not  as  a  '*  braid,"  and  is  not  enumerated  in  any  schedule 
01  the  tariff  act  of  1857.  Being  composed  wholly  of  *'  bleached  "  cotton,  it  is 
dutiable  under  schedule  0  of  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  at  the  rafe  of  24  per  cent,  in 
the  classification  of  *'  all  manufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  which  are 
bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed."  The  decision  of  the  collector  as  to  the  rate 
of  duty  on  this  article  is  affirmed.  The  tape  composed  of  linen  and  cotton  ought 
Dot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department,  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  imposed  on 
manufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton  and  bleached,  under  schedule  C.  Under 
the  tariff  of  1846  it  was  classed,  by  force  of  the  20th  section  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1842,  in  schedule  D,  and  paid  the  duty  imposed  on  "  manufactures  composed 
wholly  of  cotton,  not  otherwise  provided  for."  That  clas3ification  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  act  of  1857.  The  provision  of  the  2d  section  of  that  act,  which  transfers 
to  schedule  C  "  all  manufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  which  are  bleached, 
printed,  painted,  or  dyed,"  cannot  be  held  to  transfer  a  mixed  fabric  composed  of 
linen  antf  cotton  from  the  schedule  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  in  which  it  was  placed 
by  force  of  the  20th  section  of  the  act  of  1842,  to  schedule  0  in  the  act  of  1857. 
The  collector's  decision  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  on  this  article  is  therefore  overruled, 
and  it  is  entitled  to  entry  at  the  duty  of  19  per  cent  imposed  on  "  nianuraetures 
composed  wholly  of  cotton,  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  in  schedule  D  of  the  tariff 
of  1857.    Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
AuGUSTua  SooKLL,  Esq.,  Cellector,  New  York. 

SPOOL  COTTON— BLEACBED  OR  DTED. 

Tbxasvrt  DKPABTMKjrr,  October  fi,  1857. 

Sir  : — This  department  has  had  under  consideration  an  appeal  of  Messrs.  Stuart 
&  Brothers,  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  that  port  as  to 
the  rate  of  duty  to  be  ass(»sed,  under  the  tariff  law  of  March  3, 1857,  upim  an 
article  known  in  commerce  as  "  spool  cotton."  The  article  in  question  is  a  thread 
composed  wholly  of  cotton,  bleached  or  dyed,  and  the  collector  assessed  a  duty 
upon  it  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent,  under  the  classification,  in  schedule  C  of  the 
tariff  of  1857,  of  "  all  manufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  which  are 
bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed."  The  appellants  contend  that  the  provision 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  subjecting  to  24  per  cent  '*  manufactures  composed  wholly 
of  cotton,  which  are  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed,''  embrace  only  what  are 
known  as  "  piece  goods,"  and  that  threads  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  bleached 
or  dyed,  should  be  placed  under  the  classification,  in  schedule  I)  of  the  tariff  of 
1857,  of  **  manufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  not  otherwise  provided  lor,*' 
and  be  subjected  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  19  per  cent.  The  department  is  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  article  in  question  is  dutiable  at  the  taUs  of  24  per  cent, 
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under  the  classification,  in  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  of  "  all  manalactiires 
composed  wholly  of  cotton,  which  are  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  djed ; "  and 
the  decision  of  the  collector  is  hereby  affirmed.     I  am,  very  respectfully, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
J.  B.  Baxbr,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Costoms,  Philadelphia. 

FABRIC  OF  COTTOI  AlID  UllEI— SHOW-DROP  DAAIA81. 

Tkbasitbt  Dipaktmsxt,  October  IS,  1857. 

Sir  : — Messrs.  Butt,  Black,  &  Guild,  of  New  York,  have  appealed  to  this  de- 
partment, under  date  of  the  29th  ultimo,  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  at 
that  port,  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  assessed  on  a  fabric  imported  by  them  into 
that  port,  under  the  designation  of  '*  snow-drop  damask,"  and  composed  of  linen 
and  cotton.  Fabrics  f  this  description  not  being  specially  designated  in  anr 
schedule  of  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  the  collector  applied  the  provisions  of  the  20Ui 
section  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842,  that  "  on  all  articles  manufactured  from  two  or 
more  materials,  the  daty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rate  at  which  any  of  its 
component  material  may  be  chargeable,"  and  thus  classified  them,  at  a  duty  of 
24  per  cent,  in  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  law  of  1857,  which  provides  for  "  all  mana- 
factures  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  which  are  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or 
dyed,"  one  of  its  materials  being  "  bleached  "  cotton.  The  importer  claims  entry 
of  the  fabric  in  question  at  a  duty  of  19  per  cent  under  schedule  D  of  the  tariff 
of  1857,  subjecting  it  to  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  "  manufactures  composed 
wholly  of  cotton,  not  otherwise  provided  for."  For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Department  under  date  of  the  6th  instant,  in  the  cases  of  '*  toweb 
composed  of  cotton  and  linen,"  on  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  Paton  &  Co.,  and  *'  tapes 
of  cotton  and  of  cotton  and  linen,"  on  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  Denison  &  Binsse, 
from  the  decision  of  the  collector  at  New  N  ork,  the  article  in  question  must  be 
held  to  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  19  per  cent  under  schedule  D  of  the  ttu'iff  act 
of  1857.  The  decision  of  the  collector  in  this  case  is  overruled.  I  am,  very 
respectfully, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Becretarj  of  the  Treasory. 
Augustus  Schxll,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Customs,  New  York. 

FABRICS  OF  COTTOfi— y£L¥£TE£5S  AND  CORDS  OR  CORDUROYS. 

Tkkasurt  Dxpaetmkkt,  October  14,  IS57. 

Sir  : — An  appeal  has  been  taken  to  this  department  by  Messrs.  A.  Wray  t 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  at  that  port  as  to  the  rate 
of  duty  to  be  assessed  on  certain  articles  imported  by  them,  and  described  as 
•*  velveteens,"  and  '*  velvet  cords,"  or  "  corduroys."  The  collector  assessed  a  duty 
of  24  per  cent  under  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  regarding  the  articles  in 
question  as  falling  within  the  classification  in  that  schedule  of  **■  all  manufactures 
composed  wholly  of  cotton,  which  are  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed."  The 
importers  claim  that  the  articles  are  commercially  known  as  velvets  in  the  piece, 
and  should  be  classed  under  the  designation,  in  schedule  E  of  the  tariff  of  1857, 
of  *'  velvets  in  the  piece  composed  wholly  of  cotton,"  and  be  subjected  to  a  duty 
of  15  per  cent.  The  duty  in  this  case  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  department, 
rightfully  assessed  by  the  collector,  in  accordance  witn  the  decision,  under  date 
of  the  12th  August  last,  on  an  appeal  from  the  assessment  by  the  collector  at 
Philadelphia  of  duties  on  similar  articles  imported  by  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Parrish  into 
that  port.  The  appellants  allege  that  the  articles  in  question  have  been  and|^re 
known  in  commerce  as  *•  velvets  in  the  piec«  composed  wholly  of  cotton,"  and,  as 
such,  ought  to  be  made  dutiable,  under  that  classification  in  schedule  £  of  the 
tariff  of  1857,  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent.  No  satisfactory  proof  has  been  ex- 
hibited to  the  department  that  they  are  commercially  known  under  that  designa- 
tion. Even  if  they  have  been  and  are  now  so  known,  they  would  still  fall  within 
the  classification  in  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  and  be  subjected  to  duty  at 
the  rate  of  24  per  cent,  if  "  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  and  bleached,  printed, 
painted,  or  dyed,"  by  operation  of  the  2d  Bection  of  the  tariff  act  of  3d  March, 
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1857,  which  tranafers  from  schedule  E  to  schedule  0  all  manufactures  composed 
wholly  of  cotton  which  have  been  subjected  to  any  of  those  processes,  leaving 
Btill  in  schedule  E  velvets  in  the  piece  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  if  any  such 
there  are,  which  are  not  "  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed."  The  decision  of 
the  collector,  levying  duty  on  the  articles  in  question  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent, 
under  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  of  the  3d  March,  1857,  is  affirmed.  Very  respect- 
fully, &c., 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretarj  of  the  Treasury. 
J.  R  Bakxb,  Eaq.,  Collector,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COTTOiy  FABRICS— BED  UCE,  DIAMOSD  BED  LACE,  CORSET  UCE,  VELVET  RIBBOV. 

TsKAauBT  Drpabtmuit,  October  Ifi,  1857. 

Sir  : — An  appeal  has  been  taken  to  this  department  by  Messrs.  Denison  & 
Binsse,  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  at  New  York  as  to  the  legal  rate  of 
duty  on  several  fabrics  hereinafter  enumerated.  On  articles  described  under  the 
designations  of  •*  bed  lace,"  "  diamond  bed  lace,"  "  cotton  corset  lace,"  and  cotton 
velvet,  cut  into  strips,  and  denominated  "  velvet  ribbon,"  being  manufactures 
composed  wholly  of  cotton,  and  bleaohed  or  dyed,  the  collector  charged  a  duty  of 
24  per  cent,  under  the  classification  in  schedule  0  of  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  of  '*  all 
manufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  which  are  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or 
dyed.*'  The  appellants  contend  that  cotton  "  bed  lace,"  "  diamond  bed  lace."  and 
"  corset  lace,"  tJeing  known  in  commerce  under  the  designation  of  "  lacea,"  are 
entitled  to  entry  at  a  duty  of  19  per  cent  under  the  classification  in  schedule  D 
of  the  tariff  of  1857,  of  **  cotton  laces,  cotton  insertiigs,  cotton  trimming  laces, 
ootton  laces  and  braids,"  and  that  the  article  denominate  "  velvet  ribbon  "  should 
be  charged  duty  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  as  "  velvet  in  the  piece  composed 
wholly  of  cotton,"  under  schedule  E  of  the  tariff  act  of  1857.  The  articles  in 
question  denominated  "  bed  lace,"  "  diamond  bed  lace,"  "  corset  lace,"  and  "  cotton 
velvet  ribbons,"  being  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  and  bleached  or  dyed,  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  department,  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent,  under  schedule 

0  of  the  tariff  act  of  3d  March,  1857,  by  force  of  the  second  section  of  that  act, 
which  transfers  to  that  schedule  "  all  manufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton, 
which  are  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed."  The  decision  of  the  collector  in 
regard  to  the  several  articles  above  mentioned  is  therefore  hereby  affirmed.  I  am, 
very  respectfully, 

HOWELL  OOBB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
▲voirsTUB  SoHMLL,  EsQ.,  CoUeotoT  of  the  Costoms,  New  York. 

JAPANSED  LEATHER. 

TsKASUBT  DKPAJtTXSirT,  Octot>er  2d,  1857. 

Sir  : — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  report  of  the  3d  instant,  in  regard  to 
the  appeal  of  John  A.  Tauber,  from  your  decision  assessing  duty  on  an  article 
denominated  by  the  importer  "  glazed  calfskins  "  at  the  rate  of  19  per  cent,  under 
the  classification  in  schedule  £  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  of  '*  japanned  leather  or 
skins  of  all  kinds,"  the  appellant  contending  that  the  article  in  question  should  be 
made  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  under  the  classification  in  schedule  ii^  of 
•«  leather,  upper,  of  all  kinds."  The  terms  "  patent,"  '*  japanned,"  and  "  glazed," 
as  applied  to  leather  or  skins,  are  believed  to  be  synonymous,  and  if,  as  the  ap- 
pellant would  seem  to  contend,  the  article  in  question  could,  under  the  tariff  act 
of  1846,  be  classed  as  "  leather,  upper,  of  all  kinds,"  it  must  now  be  regarde(3  in 
the  tariff  of  3d  March,  1857,  as  transferred  to  schedule  D,  and  made  dutiable  at 
the  rate  of  19  per  cent,  by  force  of  the  provision  of  the  second  section  of  that  act, 
which  transfers  to  schedule  D  ''japanned  leather  or  skins  of  all  kinds."  The 
duty  in  this  case  was  properly  assessed  by  the  colh  ctor,  and  his  decision  is  affirmed. 

1  am,  very  respectfully, 

HOWELL  CX)BB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Avouinni  8oBZLL,£aq.,  Collector  of  the  Customs,  New  York. 
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WATCB  MOVEMUTS. 

Tbiasuxt  DspAmrnvT,  OetolMr  f6, 1857. 

Sir  : — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  report  of  the  9th  ultimo,  in  regard  to 
the  appeal  of  Messrs.  Pratt  &  Keath,  of  Philadelphia,  from  your  decision  as  to 
the  rate  of  duty  to  which  certain  articles  of  import,  termed  by  them  "  watch 
movements."  are  liable  under  the  tariff  act  of  1857.  "  Watch  moTcments  "  are 
understood  to  be  the  entire  watch  in  running  order,  except  the  outer  case  and 
crystal.  The  collector  assessed  duty  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  under  schedule  6 
in  the  tariff  of  1846,  as  modified  by  the  act  of  3d  March,  1857.  The  importin 
contend  that  the  "  watch  movements  "  have  been  transferred  from  schedule  G  in 
the  tariff  of  1846  to  schedule  H  by  force  of  the  provision  of  the  2d  section  of  the 
act  of  3d  March,  1857,  which  transfers  to  that  schedule  *•  watch  materials  and 
unfinished  parts  of  watches,"  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  entry  under  that 
schedule  at  a  duty  of  4  per  cent.  The  tariff  act  of  1846  provided  for  **  watches 
and  parts  of  watches  "  and  *'  watch  materials  "  in  schedule  G.  The  2d  sectioa  oC 
tariff  act  of  3d  March,  1857,  transfers  from  schedule  G  to  schedule  H  "watch 
materials  and  unfinished  parts  of  watches."  The  designation  in  schedule  6  em* 
braced  ''  watches,  watch  materials,  and  parts  of  watches,"  finished  and  unfinished. 
"  Watch  materials "  and  *'  unfinished  parts  of  watches  "  bein^  traosferred  to 
schedule  H,  "  watches  and  parts  of  watches  "  other  than  **  unfinished  parts  "  ara 
still  left  in  schedule  G.  liable  to  a  duty  of  8  per  cent.  **  Watch  movements" 
are  neither  "  watch  materials,"  as  that  term  is  understood  in  the  laojgruage  of  the 
trade,  nor  are  they  unfinished  parts  of  watches ;  and  do  not  ftJl  within  the  pro- 
vision of  the  2d  section  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1857,  which  traDsfers  "  wm 
materials  and  unfinished  parts  of  watches  "  to  schedule  H.  They  must  be  re* 
garded,  therefore,  as  remaining  in  schedule  G,  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent.  The  decision  of  the  collector  is  affirmed.  V  ery  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Seoretery  of  the  Tretfory. 

AtrousTirs  Soexll,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Ciutoina,  New  York. 

WATCH  MATERIALS. 

TBXJLfluxT  DspABTicBirc,  OeioboT  as,  18S7. 

Sir  : — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  report,  under  date  of  the  12  th  instant, 
and  accompanying  report  of  the  appraiser,  on  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  S.  A  J.  Myen 
&  C/o.,  from  your  decision  assessing  dutv  on  an  importation  bv  them  into  yoar 
port  of  •*  watch-hands  "  and  "  chain-hooks."  It  appears  that  duty  was  asseasri 
on  these  articles  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  under  the  classification  of  "  watcHes, 
and  parts  of  watches,"  in  schedule  G  of  the  tariff  of  1857.  The  importers  claim 
entry  of  the  articles  in  question  at  a  duty  of  4  per  cent,  under  the  classification  in 
schedule  H,  of  "  watch  materials,  and  unfinished  parts  of  watches."  It  has  al- 
ready been  decided  by  the  department,  under  this  date,  on  the  appeal  of  Messn. 
Pratt  k  Reath  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Philadelphia,  thai 
"  watch  movements  " — that  is,  the  several  parts  of  a  watch  adjusted  to  each  other, 
and  in  running  order,  without  case  or  crystal — were  dutiable  under  schedule  6  ai 
finished  parts  of  watches.  Parts  of  watches,  such  as  *'  watch-hands  "  and  ^  chain- 
hooks,"  unless  they  form  the  part  of  a  movement  in  running  order,  should  be  re- 
garded in  the  opinion  of  this  department,  as  '*  watch  materials,  and  unfinished 
parts  of  watches,"  and  as  such  transferred  by  the  2d  section  of  the  tariff  act  of 
3d  March.  1857,  from  schedule  G  to  schedule  H,  and  as  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  4 
per  cent.  The  department  is  satisfied  that  this  view  is  sustained  also  by  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  **  watch  materials,  and  unfinished  parts  of  watches,"  as  used 
in  the  trade.  The  decision  of  the  collector  is  therefore  overruled,  and  the  artidei 
in  ({ucstiou  arc  entitled  to  entry  at  a  duty  of  4  per  cent,  under  the  clasaificatioo 
in  schedule  H  of  "  watch  materials,  and  unfinished  parts  of  watches."  I  am,  veiy 
respectfully, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  Trwmrj. 

A.  W.  Austin,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Customs,  Boston, 
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OORRUOATED  ZIffC. 

TsKASxrsT  DsPABTMiuiT,  Ootob«r  S8, 1857. 

Sib  : — The  department  has  had  under  consideration  a  report  from  the  collector 
of  customs  at  I^w  York,  under  date  of  the  26th  ultimo,  in  r^ard  to  the  appeal 
of  Messrs.  Strong  k  Smith,  from  his  decision  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  assessed 
under  the  tariff  of  1857,  on  an  article  known  in  commerce  as  "  corrugated  zinc,*' 
together  with  a  communication  from  the  appellants  under  date  of  the  23d  ultimo, 
on  that  subject.  The  collector  assessed  duty  upon  the  article  in  question  at  the 
lale  of  24  per  cent,  under  the  classification  m  schedule  0  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  of 
"  manufactures,  articles,  vessels,  and  wares,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  of  brass, 
copper,  gold,  iron,  lead,  pewter,  platina,  silver,  tin,  or  other  metal,  or  of  which 
eitner  of  those  metals,  or  any  other  metal,  shall  be  the  component  oif  chief  value/' 
The  appellants  claim  entrv  at  a  dut^  of  12  per  cent,  under  the  classification  in 
schedule  F  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  of  "  zinc,  spelter,  or  teuteuegue,  in  sheets."  The 
GoHector  is  of  the  opinion  that  *'  zinc  in  sheets,"  being  subjected  to  an  additional 
process  of  manufacture,  the  '*  corrugated  zinc  "  of  commerce,  thus  prepared,  is 
thereby  removed  from  the  classification  in  schedule  F,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
"  manufacture  of  zinc,"  and  as  such  liable  to  a  duty  of  24  per  cent,  under  schedule 
G.  From  the  most  reliable  and  authentic  information  which  the  department  has 
been  able  to  obtain,  it  is  its  opinion  that  *'  corrugated  zioc  "  was  uot  known  in 
conmieroe  at  the  passage  of  the  tariff  as  ^'  zinc  in  sheets."  The  metal,  it  is  under- 
stood,  is  first  rolled  into  sheets  of  the  requisite  thickness,  and  then  corrugateii  by 
the  application  of  a  peculiar  machinery  adapted  to  that  purpose.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  a  '<  manu&cture  of  zinc,"  and  as  such  liable  to  duty  at  the 
rate  of  24  per  cent,  under  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  act  of  3d  March,  1857.  The 
decision  of  the  collector  is  affirmed.    I  am,  very  respectfully, 

HOWELL  COBB,  SeoreUry  of  the  Treasorj. 
AuGUBTUB  BoHXLL,  Eaq.,  Collector  of  the  Costoma,  New  York. 

ZnC— SHEATHIJyO  METAL. 

TsBABDBT  Dbpartmknt,  Octobor  2S,  1857. 

Sir  : — I  have  examined  a  report  from  the  collector  of  customs  at  Xew  Tork, 
under  date  of  the  25th  ultimo,  m  regard  to  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  Strong  «fe  Smith 
of  that  port  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  legally  chargeable  upon  zinc  in  sheets  of  the 
dimensions  and  weight  prescribed  by  the  tariff  act  as  prerequisite  to  the  admis- 
gion  of  '*  sheathing  copper  "  to  entrv  free  of  duty  ;  the  zinc  in  question  being  in- 
tended and  prepa^,  as  alleged  by  the  importers,  for  the  sheathing  of  vessels.   The 
collector  assessed  duty  upon  the  article  in  question  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent 
under  the  classification  in  schedule  F,  of  "  ziuc,  spelter,  or  teuteuegue,  in  sheets." 
The  importers  claim  entry  of  the  articles  free  of  duty,  as  embraced  under  the  de- 
signation "  sheathing  metal,  not  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  uugalvaoized,"  under 
8<medule  I  of  the  tariff  of  1857.    In  schedule  F  of  the  tariff  act  of  1846  ziuc  in 
sheets  was  provided  for  under  the  classification  of ''  zinc,  spelter,  or  teuteoegue,  in 
sheets,"  and  "  sheating  metal,"  was  specified  as  free  of  daty  in  schedule  I  of  that 
act.    The  tariff  act  of  3d  March,  1857,  makes  no  change  in  these  classifications 
except  to  annex  the  condition  to  '*  sheathing  metal  "  in  schedule  I  of  being  "  not 
wholly  or  in  part  iron,  ungalvanized."  The  term  "  sheathing  metal "  would  embrace 
zinc  if  used  tor  the  purpose  of  sheathing  vessels ;  and  that  it  was  known  and  used 
as  a  '*  sheathing  metal "  at  the  date  of  the  tariff  act  of  1846«  and  continues  still 
to  be  so  used,  appears  clearlv  established  bj^  the  evidence  in  the  case.    The  pur- 
pose intended  in  regard  to  the  importation  in  question  is  rendered  clear  and  con- 
clusive by  the  form  in  which  the  article  is  imported,  being  fitted  exclusively  for 
the  sheathing  of  vessels.    The  sheets  are  of  the  same  dimensions  and  weight  as 
required  by  law  in  regard  to  "  sheathing  copper,"  and  are  thus  clearly  discrim- 
inated from  "  zinc  in  sheets  "  as  that  designation  is  used  and  understood  in  com- 
mercial parlance ;  and  when  so  imported,  as  in  this  instance,  and  being  well 
known  and  in  common  use  as  a  "  sheathing  metal,"  it  must  be  regarded  as  ex- 
cepted from  the  classification  in  schedule  F  of  "  zinc,  spelter,  or  teutenegue,  in 
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sheets,"  and  treated  as  embraced  in  the  classification  of  ''  sheathing  metal,*"  not 
wholly  or  in  part  of  iron,  ungalvanized,  in  schedule  I,  and  admitted  free  of  duty. 
The  decision  of  the  collector  is,  therefore,  overruled.    I  am,  very  respectfully, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasorj. 
AuGUSTirs  ScHSLL,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Cnstoma,  New  York. 

6ARA1VCI5E— EXTRACT  OF  MADDER. 

Tbeasitst  Dkpaetmsht,  October  28,  ISST. 

Sir  : — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  several  reports,  under  date  of  the  25th 
ultimo  and  3d  instant,  and  the  accompanying  reports  from  the  appraisers  at  yoor 
port,  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  an  article  known  in  commerce  as  *'  Gjuyd- 
cine,"  and  the  rate  of  duty  to  which  it  ought  to  be  subjected,  under  the  present 
tariff,  appeals  having  been  taken  from  your  decision  to  this  department  by  the 
importers,  Messrs.  R.  &  W.  Manton  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Wetter,  Schlieper,  k 
Haarhous.  It  appears  from  the  papers  submitted  to  me,  that  tou  imposed  t 
duty  of  four  per  centum  on  the  article  in  question,  under  the  classificatioo  of 
"  extract  of  madder  "  in  schedule  H  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1857,  and  that  entry 
free  was  claimed  by  the  appellants  under  the  classification  of  "  mader,  ground  or 
prepared,"  in  schedule  I  of  the  tariff  of  1857.  The  article  embraced  under  the 
desif;:nation  of  "  madder,  ground  or  prepared  "  is  merely  the  madder  root  reduced 
to  a  powder  by  the  mechanical  process  of  grinding.  It  is  identical  in  all  its 
qualities  with  the  root,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  the  form  which  it  is  thus  made 
to  assume.  "  Garancine "  is  a  product,  obtained  from  the  madder  root  by  a 
chemical  process  by  which  part  of  the  coloring  matter  is  extracted,  and  presented 
in  a  concentrated  state.  It  should  properly  be  classed  as  an  *' extract  from 
madder  "  as  contradistinguished  from  the  preparation  of  madder  in  whidi  the 
character  of  the  material  is  not  chemically  changed.  Duty  was  properly  assessed 
on  the  article  in  question  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  as  an  "  extract  of  madder,** 
under  schedule  H  of  the  tariff  act  of  3d  March,  1867.  The  decision  of  the  col- 
lector is  affirmed.    Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  Treesorj. 
AuousTUB  ScHELL,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Customs,  New  Yorlc 


PARIAN  MARBLE  BUSTS  AND  FIGURES— 8TATU1RT. 

TaiABUXT  DsPASTMXBT,  October  S8, 1857. 

Sir  : — I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  report,  under  date  of  the  28th  ult,on 
the  appeal  of  Henry  Levy,  Esq.,  from  your  decision  assessing  duty  on  four  casks 
of  "  Parian  marble  busts  and  figures,"  as  designated  by  the  importer,  imported  in 
the  ship  "  James  R.  Keeler,"  from  London.  The  entry  describes  the  articles 
as  ''four  crates  of  merchandise,  statuary,"  and  the  return  of  the  appraisers 
describes  the  contents  of  the  crate  sent  to  them  for  examination  as  "  china  figures 
and  statuettes."  The  collector  assessed  duty  on  the  articles  in  Question  at  the 
rate  of  24  per  cent  under  the  classification  in  schedule  C  of  '*  earthen,  china,  and 
stone  ware,  and  all  other  wares  composed  of  earthy  and  mineral  snbstanoes,  not 
otherwise  provided  for."  Entry  free  of  duty  is  clauned  by  the  importer  under 
the  classification  in  schetlule  I  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  of  "  paintings  and  stataar^.** 
Having  no  samples  of  the  importation,  the  Department  assumes  the  descriptioo 
by  the  appraisers,  it  being  the  result  of  an  actual  examination  by  experts.  "  Uhioa 
figures  and  statuettes,"  if  they  fall  within  the  definition  of  **  statuary,"  adopted 
by  the  Department,  and  heretofore  promulgated  for  the  information  and  govern- 
ment of  collectors,  are  entitled  to  free  entry.  ^  The  Department  has  defined 
•'  statuary,"  as  used  in  the  tariff  law,  as  confin^  in  its  application  to  figures,  re- 
presenting living  or  deceased  creatures  of  whatever  species,  real  or  imaginary,  in 
full  relievo,  insulated  on  every  part,  and  which  may  be  formed  of  marble,  pUister, 
bronze,  galvanized  zinc,  or  other  material  appropriate  to  the  composition  of  arti- 
cles of  taste.  "  Statuary"  was  made  free  of  duty  by  the  tariff  of  1846,  if  "  im- 
ported in  good  faith  as  objects  of  taste,  and  not  of  merchandise."  ''  Pamtings 
and  statuary"  are  exempted  from  duty,  without  any  qnalificatioo  or  reetrictioo, 
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by  the  tariJBT  act  of  1857.  The  department  feels  justified,  by  the  reports  of  the 
collector  and  appraisers,  in  assaming  that  the  articles  in  question  do  not  fall 
within  the  classification  of  "  dolls,  and  toys  of  all  kinds,"  in  schedule  C  of  the 
tariff  of  1857.  Not  falling  within  that  classification,  they  belong  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  articles  known  distinctly  as  "  statuary"  in  commercial  parlance.  The 
decision  of  the  collector  is  overruled  in  this  case,  and  the  articles  are  entitled  to 
entry  free  of  duty,  under  schedule  I  of  the  tariff  of  1867. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy. 
AneuBTUs  Scbxll,  Esq^  Collector  of  the  CnstomB,  New  York. 

BISQUE  STATDfiTTSS—STATUART. 

Trsascht  Dkpartxeht,  October  29, 1857. 
Sir  : — ^The  Department  has  had  under  consideration  an  appeal  taken  by  J.  J. 
Griffin  &  Co.,  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  the  customs  at  New  York, 
assessing  duty  on  certain  merchandise  described  as  "  bisque  statuettes."  im- 
ported into  that  port  in  the  ship  "  Wm.  Tell,"  from  Havre.  The  collector 
assessed  duty  on  the  article  in  question  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent,  under  the 
classification  in  schedule  0,  of  **  earthen,  china,  and  glasH  wares,  and  all  other 
wares  composed  of  earthy  and  mineral  substances,  not  otherwise  provided  for." 
The  importers  claim  that  the  articles  are  entitled  to  free  entry  as  "  statuary" 
ander  that  classification  in  schedule  I  of  the  tariff  of  1857.  It  has  heretofore 
been  decided  by  this  Department  that  the  articles  of  the  composition  known  in 
commerce  as  "  biscuit"  or  "  bisque"  statuary  are  to  be  considered  as  "  statuary" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  no  just  reason  is  perceived  for  disturbing  the 
classification  thus  made.  The  articles  in  question  being  thus  decided  to  be  statuary, 
they  are  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  decision  of  the  Department  under  this  date 
on  the  appeal  of  Henry  Levy,  Esq.,  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  at  New 
York,  assessing  duty  on  busts  ana  figures  of  Parian  marble,  entitled  to  entry 
free  of  duty,  under  the  classification  of  statuary  in  schedule  I  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1857.    The  decision  of  the  collector  is  therefore  overruled. 

Very  respectfully, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
AxrouBTiTB  SoHBLL,  Esq.,  Collector,  New  York. 

GHBSDCALS,  AJID  APPARATUS  FOR  SEMIIVARIES  OF  LBARlflffG. 

TaKABintT  DEPAtTMKirr,  October  39, 1857. 

Sir  : — An  appeal  has  been  taken  to  this  Department  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Cook, 
Jr.,  professor  of  chemistry  in  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
from  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  the  customs  at  Boston,  assessing  duty  on 
an  importation  for  the  use  of  that  institution,  of  the  following,  amon?  other 
similar  articles,  viz. :  white  tiles  for  furnaces,  potassium,  sodium,  alummum  in 
ingot  and  leaf,  oil  of  naphtha,  and  uric  acid.  No  question  is  presented  as  to 
the  rates  of  duty  to  be  assessed  on  these  several  articles,  if  dutiable,  under  the 
law ;  but  it  is  contended  by  the  appellant  that  they  are  entitled  to  free  entry 
under  that  provision  of  schedule  I  of  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  which  exempts  from 
duty  "  all  philosophical  apparatus,  instruments,  books,  maps,  and  charts,  statues, 
statuary,  busts,  and  casts  of  marble,  bronze,  alabaster,  or  plaster  of  Paris; 
paintings  and  drawings,  etchings,  specimens  of  sculpture,  cabinets  of  coins, 
medals,  gems,  and  all  collections  of  antiquities,  providedt  the  same  be  specially 
imported  in  good  faith  for  the  use  of  any  society  incorporated  or  established  for 
philosophical  or  literary  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts ;  or 
for  the  use,  or  by  the  order,  of  any  college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States.''  The  appellant  claims  entry  of  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion as  "philosophical  apparatus"  under  this  provision,  the  same  having  been 
inported  by  order  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  university  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  by  experiment  the  principles  of  chemical  science.  Giving  to  this 
provision  the  most  enlarged  ana  liberal  construction  in  favor  of  seminaries  of 
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learning,  of  which  its  terms  will  admit,  this  Department  aoes  not  feel  at  Ijhertj 
to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  philosopnical  apparatus"  beyond  its  or- 
dinary meaning  as  us^  in  commercial  parlance.  '*  Phibsophical  apparatus"  are 
terms  descriptive  of  instruments  or  utensils  used  in  illustrations  and  exprnments; 
but  it  would  be  yielding  to  an  unsafe  latitude  of  constructioD  to  bnne  withta 
the  operation  of  this  provision,  as  "  philosophical  apparatus,''  brick  for  ramaces, 
chemicals  and  chemical  preparations,  or  other  similar  articles,  understood  to  be 
embraced  in  this  importation,  upon  the  general  ground  of  their  utility  in  advan^ 
ing  the  interests  and  objects  of  seminaries  of  learning.  The  decision  of  the  col- 
lector, refusing  the  free  entry  of  the  articles  in  question,  is  affirmed. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

HOWELL  COBB,  SecretMj  of  the  TreMmy. 
A.  W.  AuBTZjr,  Efiq^  Collector  of  the  Ciutoms,  Boston,  Maas. 

SALTED  PEPPERS  FROM  CAPE  HATTIBll. 

Tbxabubt  Dxfabtmxxt,  October  80, 1857. 

Sir  : — An  appeal  has  been  taken  to  this  department  by  Messrs.  Delafidd  k 
Wilson  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York,  asseaBiDg 
duty  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent  on  an  importation  of  Haytien  **  salted  peppers,"* 
under  the  classification  in  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  of  1857  of  "  capers,  pickks, 
and  sauces  of  all  kinds  not  otherwise  provided  for."  The  importers  c&im  to 
enter  the  articles  in  question,  as  unenumerated  in  the  tariff  of  1857,  at  the  rate 
of  15  per  cent,  as  prescribed  in  the  1st  section  of  that  act  It  is  alleged  by  the 
appellants  that  the  articles  in  question  are  not  used  as  a  pickle  in  the  ordmaiy 
sense  of  that  term,  but  are  used  for  the  manufacture,  mainly,  of  the  coodiment  in 
common  use,  known  in  trade  as  '^  pepper  sauce  f  the  peppers  being  put  in  sslt 
and  water  to  prevent  the  shrinking  or  withering  of  the  pods  during  the  voyage. 
In  a  general  sense  the  word  ^  pickle  "  may  be  held  to  embrace  all  artides  pre- 
served in  salt  and  water,  and  peppers  so  preserved  and  imported  might  fidl  under 
that  designation.  But  the  term  as  used  in  schedule  C  obviously,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  department,  refers  to  the  well  known  article  in  ordinary  use  for  the  table, 
and  commonly  preserved  in  vinegar.  Cucumbers,  peppers,  onions,  other  vege- 
tables and  walnuts  bo  preserved  and  used,  are  familiar  instances  of  the  class  of 
articles  understood  by  the  department  to  be  embraced  within  the  term  "  pickles," 
as  used  in  schedule  C  of  the  tariff  of  1857.  "  Haytien  peppers,"  imported  as  m 
this  instance  in  salt  and  water,  are  not  used  in  that  form  as  a  **  pickle,*'  but  for 
the  preparation  of  pepper  sauce.  At  all  events  they  are  not,  in  the  condition  in 
which  tney  are  imported,  "  pickles."  as  before  defined,  nor  are  they  embraced  in 
the  designation  of  "  pepper  "  in  schedule  H  of  the  tariff,  which  is  a  spice,  and  as 
such,  transferred  from  schedule  C  in  the  tariff  of  1846,  to  schedule  H  in  the  tariff 
of  1857,  by  force  of  the  2d  section  of  that  act,  which  transfers  to  that  schedule 
*'  spices  of  all  kinds."  The  articles  in  question,  as  they  are  imported,  not  being 
specially  designated  in  any  schedule  of  the  tariff,  nor  falling  within  any  generaJ 
description  or  class  therem  8i)ecified,  must  be  held  to  be  unenumerated,  and  as 
such  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  as  prescribed  in  the  Ist  section  of 
the  tariff  act  of  the  3d  March,  1857.  The  decision  of  the  collector  is  overruled, 
and  the  articles  in  question  are  entitled  to  entry  as  unenumerated  at  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent.    I  am,  very  respectfully, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Seeretaiy  of  the  Treafaiy. 
AuGuSTrB  ScnKLL,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Customs,  Now  York. 

GREEN  EBOSY— VALUE  OF  JAMAICA  CURRSIICT. 

Tbsasitbt  DxpAtTmorr,  October  9a,  WW. 
Sir  : — The  department  has  had  under  consideration  the  appeal  of  Messrs.  B. 
A.  Franklin  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  from  the  decision  of  the  collector  at  that  port 
as  to  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  assessed  on  an  article  known  in  commerce  as  *•  greeo 
ebony."  The  collector  assessed  duty  on  the  article  in  question  at  the  rate  of  8 
per  cent,  under  the  classification  in  schedule  6  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  of  **  wooik^ 
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Damely,  cedar,  li^TDumvitse,  ebony,  box,  granadilla,  mahogany,  rose  wood,  satin 
wood,  and  all  cabinet  woods,"  the  appellants  claiming  to  enter  it  free  of  duty 
under  the  classification  of  "  Brazil  wood,  brazilletto,  and  all  other  dye  woods  in 
sticks,"  in  schedale  I.  From  the  best  information  obtained  by  the  department 
it  regards  tlie  wood  in  question  as  used  exclusively  for  dyeing,  and  as  such  en- 
titled to  free  entry  under  the  classification  in  schedule  I  of  the  tariff  of  1857,  of 
"  Brazil  wood,  brazilletto,  and  all  other  dye  woods  in  sticks."  The  decision  of 
the  collector  is  overruled,  and  the  article  in  question  will  be  entitled  to  entry, 
free  of  duty,  as  a  dye  wood  in  sticks,  under  schedule  I  of  the  tariff  of  1857.  The 
collector  of  the  customs  was  also  in  error  in  computing  in  this  case  the  value  of 
the  Jamaica  currency.  The  pound  of  Jamaica  should  have  been  computed  as 
sterling,  at  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling  of  Great  Britain,  fixed  by  law  at  $4  84; 
at  which  rate  it  should  be  computed  at  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States. 

I  am,  very  respectftilly, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry. 
Q.  Thomsok  Mason,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Customs,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MULES  FROM  MEXICO. 

Tekasubt  Dbpaktiiknt,  October  80,  1857. 
Sir  : — A  question  has  been  submitted  to  this  department  by  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  San  Die^^o,  California,  on  appeals,  in  two  several  cases  of 
importations  of  mules  from  Mexico,  from  the  decisions  of  the  collector  levying  a 
duty  on  the  said  niules  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  unenumerated  articles. 
From  the  reports  and  statements  submitted,  it  appears  that  during:  the  month  of 
June,  1857,  droves  of  mules  were  brought  into  the  district  of  San  Diego,  from  the 
provinces  of  Sonora  or  Sinoloa,  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  by  the  several  ap- 
pellants, Messrs.  M.  Straus  &  J.  Salomon  in  the  first  case,  and  Mr.  Marquis  K. 
^  Chamlin  in  the  second.  It  further  appears,  that  the  mules  in  each  case  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  collector,  who  placed  special  inspectors  in  charge  of 
the  respective  droves,  where  they  remained  until  the  1st  July,  when,  on  being 
withdrawn  by  the  importers,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  was  levied  as  upon  importa- 
tions of  unenumerated  articles,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1857.  From 
this  decision  the  importers  appeal,  contending  for  the  free  entry  of  the  mules 
under  the  existing  laws.  In  the  opinion  of  this  department  the  provisions  of  the 
4th  section  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1867,  extends  the  privileges  granted  to  mer- 
chandise in  public  store  on  the  1st  July,  1857,  to  cases  like  the  present,  where 
articles  not  of  a  description  to  be  stored  are  in  the  custody  and  possession  of  the 
officers  of  the  customs  on  that  day,  all  charges  and  expenses  of  such  custody  being 
paid  by  the  importers.  The  decision  of  the  collector  is  therefore  overruled,  the 
mules  in  question  being  entitled  to  free  entry  under  the  provisions  in  schedule  I 
of  the  tariff  act,  exempting  from  duty  *•  living  animals  of  all  kinds." 

1  am,  very  respectfully, 

HOWELL  COBB,  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj. 
Jos.  M.  CovABXUBiAB,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Customs,  Ban  Diego,  California. 

HEW  EXPORT  DUTIES  ORDERED  IN  PORTO  RICa 

A  royal  order  of  importance  to  our  mercantile  classes,  bearing  date  May  5, 
1857,  has  recently  been  issued  in  Porto  Rico.  It  was  published  in  the  bland 
by  the  captain  general,  Fernando  Cotoner,  by  proclamation  or  circular,  dated 
July  27,  and  is  now  in  force.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  government's  extinguishing 
the  Macuquino  currency  at  a  discount  of  121  per  cent,  and  directing  that  these 
export  duties  should  apply  to  indemnification  for  loss  by  that  discount.  The  ex- 
port duties  are  as  follows : — On  sugar,  6^  cents  per  100  pounds ;  on  coffee,  25 
cents  per  100  pounds  ;  on  tobacco,  37i  cents  per  100  pounds;  on  molasses,  60 
cents  per  cask  ;  on  rum,  $1  per  cask.  These  export  duties  are  to  be  collected 
antil  the  whole  sum  is  paid  off. 
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The  tariff  of  Porto  Rico,  in  force  since  Norember  1,  1851,  exempts  from  ex- 
port duties  the  articles  comprised  in  the  preceding  category.  The  first  article 
of  this  tariff  is  thus  translated : — ^The  products  of  the  island,  except  timber,  are 
free  from  all  export  duty,  both  municipal  and  of  the  government." 
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TRADE  AVD  COMMERCE  OF  CI5CIirirATI| 

DURING  THE   TEAR   ENOINQ  AUGUST  3l8T,  1857. 

The  "  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cincinnati,  for  the 
Commercial  Year  ending  August  31, 1867,"  published  in  the  Price  Cttrrenljii 
before  us.  This  statement  has  for  several  years  been  prepared  by  Williax 
Smith,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Pnce  CurrerU,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Cincinnati  as  a  reliable  account  of  the  business  of  that  floo^ 
ishing  internal  emporium.  We  therefore  yearly  furnish  an  abstract  of  this  report 
and  its  accompanying  statistics,  which,  with  our  other  frequent  accounts  of  the 
progress  in  population,  manufactures,  and  trade  of  Cincinnati,  have  supplied  our 
readers  with  all  the  principal  facts  in  its  history  to  the  present  time. 

VALUE  or  PRINOIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  THS  PORT 

AUQunr  81,  1856 


Total 

Articles.  qnantlt/. 

Apples,  green bbls.  12,470 

Beef. 681 

Beef tea.  .       1 

Bagging pea.  .... 

Barley bush.  881,060 

Beans 86,492 

Butter bbls.  11,852 

Butter firks.  A  kegs  10,818 

Blooms tons  6,104 

BraD,<bc sacks  125,046 

Candles bzs.  1,898 

Corn.. bush.  1,678,868 

Corn  meal 6,486 

Cider bbls.  911  f 

Cheese casks  288 

Cheese bzs.  176,628 

Cotton. bales  18,794 

Coffee sacks  102,405 

Codfish drums  1,441 

Cooperage pes.  161,406 

Eggs. bxs.  A  bbls.  18,079 

Fi*»ur bbls.  496,089 

Feathers sks.  4,592 

Fifh,  sundry bbls.  1 8.590 

Fish kgs.<kkitts  .  9,226 

Fruits,  dried bush.  48,797 

Grease bbls.  9,670 

Glass. bxs.  81,561 

Glassware pkgs.  89,819 

Hemp bdls.  <b  bbls.  8,980 

Hides,  loose No.  69,440 

Hides,  green. lbs.  80,884 


or    OINOINIIAT] 

[    FOR  TRB  TEARS  BQUS 

AND    1857. 

Average 

Total 

TotTtlw 

price. 

Tftlae. 

18SJ-J4' 

18  00 

187,410 

184,761 

14  00 

9,584 

18.406 

21  00 

21 

10,781 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

67 

1  60 

609.696 

842,708 

2  50 

88.780 

84.859 

88  00 

874,616 

868.561 

16  00 

178,088 

192,641 

60  00 

866,240 

275,480 

95 

118,798 

158,01i 

8  80 

15.758 

18.041 

55 

920,849 

420,769 

80 

5,148 

7,184 

6  00 

5,466 

6,760 

26  00 

6,188 

1,848 

8  60 

685,842 

649.S49 

56  00 

1,052,464 

1,810,86S 

18  00 

1,848,290 

1,667,648 

84  00 

48,994 

62.220 

1  00 

161,406 

121,911 

7  00 

126,568 

119.971 

5  75 

2,846.761 

8,499.069 

82  00 

146,944 

40.241 

18  00 

176,670 

169,947 

4  00 

86,904 

18,271 

2  00 

97,594 

220.269 

20  00 

191,400 

120.009 

2  50 

78,902 

99.429 

4  60 

188,167 

144.806 

20  00 

178,600 

241.894 

4  25 

895,120 

170.181 

8 

S,4»0 

4,494 

Statulia  ef  Trad*  it»d  CbmnurM. 


H»y bd«  67.M8 

BerringL. bn.  8,448 

Hng* he«d  486,139 

Hopi. b&lM  4,210 

IninuKiBtML pea.  843,490 

'            bdla.  IS0,a80 

"            tofu  B,1S1 

l*»i .mm  Bl,8£8 

I^rd bblB.  £9.465 

Lard \m  10,fiS4 

Leather bdl«.  l»,U3fi 

Lemooii. bxa.  7,1  !2G 

Wme bbta.  88,766 

Liqaora. hbikApJpe*  !,4S4 

Hifiie.  and  toodriM pkga.  810,091 

Mfrcbujdue           tool  !,OIS 

Uoluwi bblt.  43,e88 

Hktt bush.  10S,t91 

Nail ken  1  12,S1b 

OU bbls.  12.54S 

Onuigca. bxi.  A  bbli.  18,817 

Oakum. bale*  4,718 

Oala buah.  084,313 

Oil  rake lb*.  1 60,968 

Pork  and  bacoo hbda,  8,284 

-Ic".  1,891 

■              bbU.  19,118 

blk.  11,988,488 

Polatoea bbla.  48,887 

Iron,  jug. loDB  29,484 

I^mealoand  pepper ...  bags  8,Sfi7 

Rye boA.  113.818 

Busin.  tar,  Ac bbli.  6,631 

Baisina. bxi.  .  16,724 

Rope,  twice,  Ac. pkga.  1,686 

Bice lea.  4,286 

Bugu- hhds.  16,980 

Soger.                             bbla.  21,647 

8ug*r                               bia.  1,478 

Seed,  Sai bbla.  21.101 

8eed,«aaa 11,414 

SeMi,  bemp e4l 

Bait sack*  148.808 

8^t bbla.  112,911 

8h« kega  1.668 

"•" pWB.  14,230 

Tobacco hhda.  4,837 

Tobaico bttlea  8,683 

Tobuco bn  A  kega  40,994 

Tallow bbL.  4,681 

Winea. bbk  A  qr.  caaka  8,638 

WiDee bakU.  A  bxi.  10.1 10 

Wheat buah.  137,788 

Wool balea  9,o29 

Whiaky bbla.  SS1,873 

Tann,  cotton pkga.  14.698 

Tama. iba.  i_go  j 

liunber. feet  90.000.00* 

Ooal buah.  14,600,000 

Sbinglta. Ha  37,400,000 

Staves  wood,  A  atoae,  eati- 

TotaL ~ 


8  tfi 

1181,696 

S114664 

60 

6,066 

7,711 

8,!86  781 

!G  00 

106,760 

1,349,698 

1,186,689 

4  00 

482.810 

4^41,184 

80  00 

494.480 

800,566 

«  GO 

S98.«8t 

27  00 

196.668 

1,987,626 

67,931 

304.560 

3  IS,  t  IS 

4  00 

!B,600 

68,768 

63,64( 

847,660 

442.HD0 

38  00 

80,783,488 

1,287,680 

1,839,938 

961,604 

1,107,968 

1949^8 

130,861 

638,0S1 

494.;il1 

41  00 

614,848 

491,184 

66,8B8 

B2.SS0 

67,480 

48 

286.469 

281,120 

43,343 

884,834 

t  SS 

104.708 

884.820 

1,438,660 

68,112 

66,810 

90 

103.486 

31,288 

39.888 

66.887 

87.637 

1,911.600 

136.920' 

91,8!6 

316,376 

11S.64» 

2,088 

6.798 

222,484 

88,249 

8»,6aS 

626,810 

430.998 

682,070 

21  00 

1.106,838 

127,368 

884.310 

18  00 

121.3^0 

193.988 

8,914,349 

6,864.0 1» 

26,716 

1,806 

1* 

1.860,000 

1,081,880' 

1.480.0OO 

618.000 

4  00 

149.600 

180,000 

480,000 

410.000 

•11,960,14«     «1SJ96,«ai 


Statittiet  of  Trade  and  Comment. 


Apple*,  greeo bbla. 

AInJiol 

Beef. 

Beef t™. 

Biiiina, bblii. 

Bruonw doi- 

Butler bbli. 

Butler. fiikB.4kfgB 

Bmii.  Jic sacks 

Bufging pcB. 

Ourn. BBckB 

Cora  meal ...bbls. 

Cheese casks 

Cheeee bzs. 

CandleB. 

Callle be»d 

CoHon bales 

Cotfee sacks 

Cw.perage p^s. 

Eggs bbls. 

Fiimr 

FeiillierB "cks 

Fruii,  dried. bush. 

Grease bbls. 

GrB&B  seed 

Hay bales 

Hemp baJes 

HiduH. lbs. 

Hides No. 

Iron p«- 

Iron bdls. 

Lar.i',V. bbls. 

Laid kegs 

Lard  ud bbla. 

Liuiieed  oil 

Uulaetca 

Oiloke toDS 

Oils Backs 

PiitHtoea,  ^ bbls. 

Pork  and  bacon- blids. 

-Ics. 

bbls. 

inbuik.;.lb». 

Rope,  twine,  it pkp. 

8""P ■'"^ 

Sheep head 

Sugur hbds. 

Salt bbls. 

Salt sacks 

, Seed,  flit ...bbls. 

Sundry  merchuidisiL..  .pkga. 

"      mtrchmniJiee..  ..tons 

"       liqu&rs  .bbls. 

"      Dili Dufuctu red   ..pes. 

"      produce pkga. 

BUrch bia. 


Sl,9lg 


10,438 

41S,7S9 
4,730 

21.801 
6,834 
1,00* 


l()l>,8la 

9011,7  as 


24  00 

140  00 

3  !« 

2fi  OO 


83E,:iti 
234.111 
87,11* 


130.476 

89.660 

S69,*» 

3,a!l 


I,';48.4i4 
«11,88« 
148,4SS 


/—— —  I  ear  e 
Total 

naing  August 
Average 

Total 

Tot  valiM 

quantity. 

price. 

value. 

11*55-58. 

6,987 

28  00 

$196,686 

$106,444 

84,298 

27  00 

926,046 

679,762 

4,054 

110  00 

446,940 

470,470 

6,826 

11  00 

64,086 

26.752 

10,407 

4  00 

41,628 

48.882 

861,889 

18  00 

4,704,667 

4.681,642 

7,180 

82  00 

229,760 

269,421 

1,411 

46 

684 

268 

61,449 

2  26 

188,260 

128,270 

94,226 

6  00 

471.180 

274,640 

8,818 

90  00 

848,620 

816.620 

197,460 

2  40 

473,904 

64,360 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Imports. 

1861-2... 

$41,256,199 

$88,234,896 

1864-6... 

$67,601,341 

1862-3... 

61.280,644 

36.266,108 

1866-6... 

76,295,901 

1868-4... 

66,780,029 

46,432,780 

1866-7... 

77,090,146 

Statistics  of  Trads  and  Commsrcs,  741 


Articles. 

Tallow bbls. 

Tobacco kegs  A  bzs. 

bhds. 

^       bales 

Vinegar bbls. 

M^hiskj 

"Wool bales 

Wool lbs. 

"While  lead kegs 

Castings pes. 

Oastings tons 

Wb«at sacks 

Total 166,642,171     $50,809,146 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  io 
the  valnc  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  commerce,  as  compared  with  previoos 
years: — 

Exports. 
$38,777,894 
60.744,786 
66,642,171 

It  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  do  not  show  the  entire  value  of  the 
commerce.  None  of  the  furniture,  machinery,  and  agricultural  implements — such 
as  wagons,  portable-mills,  reaping-machines,  etc.,  exported  are  included  in  the 
exports,  and  a  large  amount  of  general  merchandise  is  not  included  in  the  im- 
ports. Ten  per  cent  may  be  added  to  the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports,  and 
twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  value  of  the  exports,  as  given,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  true  figures.  Under  all  the  adverse  circumstances,  the  above  table  shows  a 
gratifying  increase ;  but,  with  the  large  crops  now  gathered,  the  increase  during 
the  coming  year  promises  to  be  vastiy  greater  than  in  any  previous  year.  Il  is 
proper  to  mention  in  this  connection  that  all  the  goods  and  merchandise  which 
comes  to  Cincinnati  for  rcshlpmcnt,  is  excluded  from  the  tables  of  imports  and 
exports,  though  the  transhipment  of  them  adds  largely  to  the  trade  of  the  port. 
We  append  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  imports  and  exports,  in  a  comparative 
form,  in  which  there  was  a  marked  increase  or  decrease  during  the  year  ending 
August  31, 1867,  OS  compared  with  the  previous  year  : — 

IHPOaTS. 

Articles.  18S5-6.  18S6-7.         percent 

Barley bueh.  244,792  881,060  66 

Beans 16,498  36,493  12S 

Blooms tons  8,939  6,104  66 

Cora bush.  978.611  1,673,868  70 

Coffee sacks  92,086  102,406  11 

Ej^gs bz8.<&bbl8.  14,997  18,079  20 

Grease bbls.  7.069  9,760  86 

Hides,  loose No.  62.848  69,440  38 

Hay bales  41,696  67,722  88 

Iron  and  steeL pea.  741,037  843,499  18 

**              bdls.  113,646  120,680  « 

**             tons  3,767  6,181  64 

Lead pigs  44,639  61,328  87 

Leather bdls.  16,227  19,036  24 

Lime bbls.  68,646  6b,766  28 


f  42  StatUties  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Malt bosh.  68.889 

Nails ken  1 04,067 

Oranges bxs.  <b  bbls.  7,972 

Oats bush.  408,920 

PoUtoes bbls.  88,608 

Rope,  twbe,  <fcc pkgs.  6,648 

Sugar .bbls.  1 6,846 

Grass  seed. 8,682 

Salt sacks  80,719 

Salt bbls.  64,621 

Tobacco bales  2,129 

Tobacco bzB.  <b  kegs  88,924 

Tallow bbls.  2,802 

Wine bskts.  &  bxs.  6,924 

Whisky bbls.  428,001 

Tarns,  cotton pkga.  9,102 

Apples bbls.  81,694 

Bran,  ^ sacks  180,018 

Cheese bxs.  190,988 

Cotton bales  29,119 

Flour bbls.  646,727 

Dried  fruit bush.  187,662 

Hemp bales  &  bdls.  10,079 

Hog«. head  466,187 

Lard bbls.  79  606 

Molasses. 66,174 

Oilcake lbs.  499,980 

Pork  and  bacon hhds.  9,784 

tea.  .  7,618 

bbls.  26,202 

bulk lbs.  16,482,462 

Pig  iron tons  41,976 

Rye bush.  168,220 

Rosin,  tar,  <bc bbls.  12,180 

8ui,'ar hhds.  28,864 

Sugar bxs.  2,009 

Flax  seed bbls.  26,894 

Tobacco hhds.  6.702 

Wheat. bush.  1,069,468 

XXPORTS. 

Articles.  185f-6. 

AlcohoL bbls.  8 1 ,67  9 

Beans 1,891 

Corn sacks  76,260 

Coflfee 87,908 

£&:gs bbls.  8.608 

Grass  seed 4,478 

Hay bales  1,008 

Hides lbs.  7,816 

Hides No.  86,128 

Irun pes.  866.716 

Iron. bdls.  92,089 

Iron     tons  11,881 

Lard bbls.  61,888 

Oats. sacks  6,621 

Hope,  twine,  &c pkgs.  6,144 

Shtcp head  8,618 

Salt bbls.  81,064 

Liquors 26,846 

Taiiow 4,094 

Tubdcca bxs.  A  kegs  27,746 


M 
U 
II 


108,291 

(7 

112.216 

17 

18.817 

61 

634,812 

3S 

46.687 

t8 

7,686 

IS 

21.647 

n 

11.474 

ss 

148,80S 

M 

112,971 

107 

2.66S 

U 

40.994 

20 

4,681 

66 

10,110 

41 

681,178 

24 

14,696 

61 

DeerMM 

pereeav 

12.470 

60 

126.046 

29 

176.623 

7 

18,794 

35 

496,089 

9 

48,797 

68 

8.980 

SO 

407,729 

10 

29.466 

63 

43.682 

16 

160,968 

60 

8,264 

66 

1,667 

77 

19,718 

63 

11,968,488 

26 

29,484 

29 

113.818 

26 

6,681 

41 

16,980 

60 

1,478 

26 

21,101 

16 

4,887 

U 

787,728 

SI 

1886-7. 

laertsM 

percent 

44.629 

40 

4,786 

166 

81.470 

8 

49,694 

81 

10,488 

21 

7,004 

76 

4,764 

229 

87,309 

410 

67,422 

69 

944,638 

10 

97,761 

6 

16,064 

16 

86.989 

16 

86.068 

6S4 

8.164 

68 

6.487 

76 

89,192 

26 

61,287 

132 

6,987 

70 

S4.298 

24 
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Tobacco bales  8.0f5  5.827  88 

Whisky bbU.  862,484  861,889  8 

White  lead. kegs  56,068  61,449  10 

Oaetiogs pee.  54,928  94,226  78 

Decrease 
percent 

Aoples bbla.  10,047  5,001  60 

Bagging. pet.  6,878  1,884  76 

Ck>ttoa bales  21,626  18,278  88 

Flour. bbls.  509,081  416,789  19 

Dried  fruiL bosh,  49,671  .21,801  66 

Hemp bales  2,862  1,698  40 

Oil bbls.  60,861  46,884  28 

Molasses 87,824  28,676  87 

Sagar. hhds.  21,886  18,270  87 

Flaxseed 1,418  764  46 

Tobacco 5,008  4,064  20 

Vinegar bbls.  12,208  10.407  U 

Wool bales  8.691  7,180  17 

DSSTINATIOir  or  THE  PRINOIPAL  ARTIOLBS   BXPORTSD  FROM  THE  POET  OP  OINOINNATI  FOE 
THE  TEAR  OOMMEMOING  8EPTKMBEE  IST.  AND  EMDIMG  AUGUST  81  ST,  1867. 

To  New  To  oth.  down          To  np  Yia  canals  By  flat 

Gommoditiea.                               Orleans,  river  portai      river  ports.  Jk  railways.  boata. 

Apples bbls.               405  2,688                101  1.907  .... 

AIcohoL 12,020  2,046             1,812  28,761  % 

Beef: A        12,972  806             2,024  2,968  631 

Beef tcsT             121  289             1,236  8.461            

«  Beans bbls.               727  2,887               281  891  68 

Brooms doz.            9.570  14,671               984  8,621  962 

Butter bbls.               728  1,115                 87  689            

Butter .firk8.<bkegs           18,721  6,882               192  2.168  877 

Bran,<bc casks             ....  4,064            8,846  2,748  600 

Bagging pes.             ....  1,334             ....  ....  ...• 

C<»ro sacks              ....  9,688           61,276  10,506  .... 

Onrnmeal ...bbls.                 11  148               674  218  .... 

Cheese casks             ....  69                 24  14  .... 

Cheese bzs.           22,752  62,070            4,620  28,860  1,620 

Candles 67,754  88,818            7,861  57,407  260 

Cattle head             ....  69             20,885  .... 

Cotton bales             ....  8            8,080  6,245  .... 

Coffee sacks             11,728            8,670  84,896  85 

Cooperage. pes.          16,640  47,682          14,632  26,679  160 

Eggs bbls.            1,811  875                 85  8,717            

Flour 68,625  15,468         107,040  226.661  80,818 

Feathers. sacks                 42  55            1.040  8,698  .... 

Fruit,  dried bush.               268  4,268               798  16,482  75 

Grease bbls.                 25  2,688               5C6  8,621  .... 

Grass  seed 2  4,088            1,847  1,617  .... 

Horses bead              897  1,847                84  658  •... 

Hay bales               165  8,998               286  868  826 

Hemp ....  775               826  597  .... 

Hides • lbs.             ....  ....           12,000  26,809  .... 

Hides Na             91           19.249  88,082  .... 

Iron pes.          18.149  260.947          28,762  641,680  192 

Iron bdls.            1,405  41,871            5,992  48,498  .... 

Iron tons                 60  2.790            1,242  11,972  128 

Lard. bbls.            8,180  1,801            8,565  28,608  .... 

Lard kegs          17,878  1,617            9,894  22,802  916 

Lard  oil bbls.            6,868  4,298             9,971  26,810  25 

Linseedoil ....  696                   6  296 

Molasses 8  987            6,931  16,655  5 

Oilcake tops                 68  ....                 24  686  .... 

OaU sacks          13,769  14,149               979  6,171  8,857 

Potatoes bbls.            2,020  9,668            5,776  8,622  2,948 
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Pork  and  baooD bhda.  8.656  1,080  8,804  15^8S  fl 

Ditto tea.  6,862  2,048  8,748  16  617  M 

Ditto bbls.  44,498  1.266  12,029  48.028  1,678 

Ditto bx8.  1,000  170  8,916  19,810 

Ditto,  in  bulk lbs.  248,(  00  60,000  896,1 80  206.6 1 9  60,000 

Rope pkga.  1,378  6,267  836  1,188  6» 

Soap bxa.  1,128  8,246  7,451  24.964  2W 

Sbeep bead  286  67  ....  6,145  .... 

Sujrar bhds.             786  1,117  11,417  6 

Salt bbla.  ....  1,684  692  86,966  I 

Salt ....^acks  ....  4,476  605  6,887 

Seed.flaz bbla.  76  269  46  S86 

Sundry  merch'dise.. pkga.  46,800  891,126  196,000  746,100  14,500 

Ditto  merchandise... tona  60  1.629  89  4.118  51 

Ditto  liquors bbls.  4,709  84,219  4.860  17.899  87 

Ditto  mia ps.  61,179  889,772  10,773  85.882  710 

Ditto  produce pkga.  756  96,880  16,490  61,687            

Starch bxa.  18,385  16,882  2,090  5,096  283 

Tallow bbla.              117  432  6,438 

Tobacco kegacbbxa.  988  10,031  2,496  20,778  215 

Ditto. hhda.  828  807  264  2,666            

Ditto    balea              1,322  651  3.858  11 

Vinegar bbla.  1,003  8,718  790  4,901  145 

Whiaky 98,558  120,276  61,962  91,098  22,201 

Wool bales  ....  271  2,699  4.210 

Wool lbs.  ....  ....  . .  ^  1 ,4 1 1  .... 

White  lead kegs  232  10,449  4,6fl  46.127             

Caatinga. pea.  5,043  57,474  5,061  26.648  S35 

Castings. tons  792  2,624  4  498  Zi 

Wheat. aacka  65  6,445  25,642  165,818  .... 


PROGRESS  OF  OERMAN  €0.>IMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Neue  Zeitj  the  development  of  tbe  IlaiD- 

burg  commerce  has  been  most  speedy  and  energetic.     The  commercial  fleet  of 

that  city  comprised  in  1847,  223  ships  of  9,494  tons,  and  in  1856.  468  vessels  of 

28,869  tons  burden.    It  has,  therefore,  according  to  the  number  of  vessels,  more 

than  doubled  in  that  time — according  to  the  tonnage  it  bas  increased  more  than 

threefold.     The  average  tonnage  of  a  vessel  in  1847  was  42i  tons ;  in  1856,  61 J 

tons. 

These  calculations  show  that  the  vessels  built  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  have 
especially  increased.     Among  these  are  now  included  17  sea  steamships.    At  the 

end  of  1856,  the  Bremen  commercial  fleet  comprised  271  sea  vessels  of  3,889  tons, 
and  the  Baltic  fleet  of  Prussia  comprised  at  the  end  of  1846,  896  vessels,  of 
56,524  tons,  and  at  the  close  of  185G,  933  vessels  of  70,024  tons  burden.  Vari- 
ous unfavorable  circumstances,  sn  h  as  the  Danish  blockade  of  tbe  Baltic  porta 
in  1848  and  1849,  the  Sound  dues,  and  the  high  tariff  of  the  Zollverein  have  pre- 
vented  this  increase  from  being  greater. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  productions  of  mining,  smelting,  and  salt  works, 
amounted  in  Prussia,  in  1855,  to  67,200,000 ;  in  1845,  only  to  30,000,000. 
It  has  thus  more  than  doubled  in  five  years.  In  1840,  13,854,688  tons  of  coal 
were  produced  ;  1850,  29,600,000  tons  ;  1855,  54,500,000  tons.  Iron  ore.  1850, 
1,500,000  tons;  1855,  2,228,117  tons.  Zinc  ore,  1850,  2.956.791  hundred 
pounds;  1855,  4,287.293  hundred  pounds.  The  value  of  mining  products 
amounted,  in  1820.  to  ^8.133,274 ;  in  1855,  to  $18,978,416.  The  value  of  smelt- 
ing  products  amounted,  in  1850,  to  $19,867,727  ;  in  1856,  to  $47,113,600. 
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TOBACCO  MOHOPOLT  IN  FRANCE,  AKD  TOBACCO  DOTIBS  IN  ENOLASD. 

From  a  docniDent  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  exhibiting  comparative 
statements  of  the  indirect  revenues  of  France,  the  first  six  months  of  1857,  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  1856,  it  appears  that  the  product  of  the 
sale  of  tobacco  (the  tobacco  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Regie)  during  the 
former  period  amounted  to  84,168,000  francs,  or  nearly  $17,000,000,  against 
79,011,000  francs,  or  $15,800,000,  the  first  six  mouths  of  1856.  During  the  same 
period  there  were  imported  into  Great  Britain,  for  consumption  16,121,746  pounds 
of  tobacco,  exclusive  of  manufactured  and  snuff,  on  which  the  British  government 
realized  a  revenue  from  custom-house  duties  alone  of  $12,188,040.  Supposing 
the  importation  of  tobacco  into  both  these  countries  the  last  six  months  of  1857» 
should  equal  (and  it  will  doubtless  exceed)  the  importation  of  the  first  six  months, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  tobacco,  almost  wholly  of  American 
growth,  b^  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  would  reach,  for  1857, 
the  sum  of  $58,376,080 ;  or  for  France  $34,000,000,  and  for  Great  Britain 
$24,376,080.  Almost  every  dollar  of  this  enormous  sum  comes  out  of  the  labor 
and  toil  of  American  tobacco-growers,  and  the  figures  represent  no  more  than  a 
minimum  average  of  the  result,  one  year  with  another,  of  the  American  tobacco 
trade  in  France  and  Great  Britain. 

THE  TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  RICHMOND. 

There  are,  according  to  the  Richmond  SoiUhj  fifty-six  manufacturers  of  this 
staple,  tobacco,  in  Richmond,  whose  united  capital  amounts  to  four  or  five 
millions  of  dollars.  More  tobacco  is  raised  in  Virginia,  and  opened,  inspected, 
and  sold  in  that  city,  than  perhaps  in  any  one  place  in  the  United  States.^^It 
is  there  that  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  weed  assume  the  shape  which  com* 
mends  it  to  the  regard  of  devoted  chewers,  everywhere.  Tobacco  is  pu^  up  in  as 
many  different  ways  almost  as  there  are  chewers.  There  is  as  much  difference 
between  the  ideas  of  the  Yankee  and  Southerner  on  this  question  of  taste,  as 
there  are  on  any  other  matter.  The  former  likes  his  "  pig  tail"  plentifully  sweet- 
ened, and  liquoriced  to  a  degree  ;  the  latter,  the  less  sweetening  you  put  in,  the 
better  the  tobacco.  Buyers  congregate  here  who  purchase  for  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  Foreign  governments  are  supplied  by  agents,  who  reside  here  for  that 
purpose.  With  many  a  citizen  in  Richmand,  the  road  to  wealth  has  been  via 
Tobacco.  Some  of  the  richest  men  in  that  city  have  made  their  **  pile"  this 
way.  Success  in  the  trade  is  followed  by  a  plethoric  purse  and  a  healthy  pecu- 
niary condition  ;  but  fortunes,  from  over-speculation,  have  as  often  been  lost  as 
soon  as  made. 

TRADE  OF  VENEZUELA. 

The  wholesale  trade  of  Venezuela  is  carried  on  by  wealthy  houses,  German, 
French,  English,  North  American,  Spanish,  and  a  few  natives.  The  intermediate 
or  retail  trade  is  carried  on  generally  by  the  natives,  in  shops  and  provision 
depots  calculated  for  their  trade.  The  general  consumption  of  foreign  goods  in 
1855,  was  as  follows :— In  cotton  goods,  2,275,245  dels. ;  wollen  goods,  253,362 
dnls. ;  linen  goods,  689,286  dols. ;  silks,  197,224  dols. ;  provisions,  495,137  dols.; 
liquors,  353,615  dols. ;  small  wares,  hardware,  256,703  dols. ;  coin  and  various 
articles,  1,721,244  dols. ;  total,  6,242,6^6  dols. 
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THE  FISH  TRADE  OF  THE  GERMAV  ZOLLTEREIir. 

According  to  a  statemeat  in  a  German  papor,  the  importation  of  herrings  into 
the  Zollverein  has  augmented  nearly  two-thirds  since  1825.  The  same  aathority 
says,  there  were  imported  into  Prussia  in  1825,  45,269  packages,  of  800  fish 
each,  for  a  population  of  twelve-and-a-qaarter  millions  ;  whilst  id  the  ZollTerein, 
there  were  imported  in  1856,  333,355  packages,  for  a  population  of  thirty-two- 
and-a-half  millions — namely,  in  1825  about  three  herrings,  and  in  1856  about  eight 
herrings,  for  every  inhabitant.  The  great  consumption  has  hitherto  been  in 
Prussia  and  northern  Germany ;  but  by  means  of  railroads  the  consumption  has 
lately  extended  to  the  southern  States  of  the  confederation.  The  importation  of 
oysters  into  the  Zollverein,  in  the  years  1825  and  1831  was,  on  an  average,  1 ,898 
quintals.  On  reckoning  100  oysters  for  20  pounds,  it  gave  in  Prussia  12  oysters 
for  every  140  or  150  persons.  In  1856  the  consumption  of  oysters  in  the  Zollver- 
ein was  6,430  quintals — nearly  12  oysters  for  111  persons,  or  about  one  oyster 
for  10  persons.  In  Berlin  the  consumption  m  1844,  was  657,  and  in  1853, 
2,784  quintals. 
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CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA— PACIFIC  OCEAV. 

The  following  notices  have  been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Lighthouse 
Board  : — 

Fixed  light  at  Punta  Arenas. — A  fixed  light  has  been  established  at  Punta 
Arenas,  in  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  at  an  elevation  of  65  feet  above  the  meai^  level  of 
the  sea,  and  should  be  visible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  in  ordinary  weather,  at  a 
distance  of  10  miles.  The  lighthouse  stands  between  the  point  and  the  town,  in 
lat.  9°  48'  40"  north  ;  long.  84°  45'  west  of  Greenwich.  The  liprht  may  be  plainly 
seen  when  a  vessel  is  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  Sail  Rock,  and  by  not 
bringing  the  light  to  the  northward  of  N.  N.  W.,  it  will  lead  clear  of  all  danger 
up  to  the  anchorage  of  the  town. 

Rock  in  Herradura  Bay. — A  dangerous  rock  has  been  discovered  in  Herra- 
dura  Bay,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  It  has  a  depth  of  only 
two  feet  on  it  at  low  water  of  spring  tides,  and  is  sometimes  visible  when  there 
is  much  swell  on.  It  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  with  a  house  on  the 
beach  bearing  N.  E.  \  N.  eight  cables'  length,  and  a  Canon  pinnacle  S.  W.  by 
S.  nine  cables'  length.  At  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  the  tide  rises  about  9i 
feet. 

Shoal  off  the  River  Lempa. — An  extensive  shoal,  having  only  12  feet  of 
water  over  it,  on  which  two  vessels  have  recently  struck,  is  reported  to  lie  off  the 
River  licmpa,  about  10  miles  off  shore,  and  directly  in  the  track  of  vessels  bound 
from  La  Union  to  Acujutla.  The  shoal  is  about  three  miles  long,  in  a  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.  direction;  and  from  its  center  the  volcano  of  San  Miguel  (6,790  feet  high) 
bears  N.  N.  E.  It  lies  in  lat  13°  2'  north  :  long.  88<^  19'  west  of  Greenwich. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  this  coast  of  Central  America  is 
placed  in  our  charts  about  eight  miles  too  far  north. 

Rocks  in  Smyth  Channel,  Magellan  Strait. — A  shoal  in  Smyth  Chao- 
nel.  at  the  northwest  end  of  Magellan  Strait,  was  struck  upon  by  H.  M.  S. 
*•  Vixen"  when  steering  to  the  northward  and  attempting  to  take  the  passage 
between  the  east  side  of  Long  Island  and  King  William  Land.  It  extends  across 
the  passage,  from  the  shore  under  Rose  Hill  to  within  half  a  cable's  length  of 
the  beach  on  Long  Island ;  has  only  6  feet  of  water  on  it.  and  the  depths  de- 
crease suddenly  from  25  to  4i  fathoms,  close  to.    The  bearings  from  the  vessel 
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when  agroond  were,  the  southeast  extreme  of  Long  Island  S.  f  E. ;  and  the 
highest  point  of  the  island  W.  by  S.  This  extensive  shoal,  with  a  patch  of 
rocks  immediately  in  the  fairway,  (steep  to,  with  only  9  feet  of  wat«r  on  them.) 
renders  this  passage  unnavigabfe ;  and  vessels  should  follow  the  channel  recom- 
mended in  thQ  sailing  directions  for,South  America,  part  11,  page  264,  viz. : — to 
the  eastward  of  the  Otter  Islands,  and  then  between  the  Summer  Isles  and  Long 
Island. 

All  bearings  are  magnetic.  Variation  in  1857  :— In  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  7f  E. ; 
oflF  the  Lempa,  7f^  E. ;  oflF  N.  W.  end  of  Magellan  Strait,  22f «  E.  By  ordee  of 
the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  BecreUry. 
TmBASirtT  DiPABTXKrr,  Office  Lif  hthouse  Board, ) 
WuhiBgtoii,  Oct  34,  1857.  f 

FLOATING  UOHTS  IN  THE  RIO  DE  U  PLATA. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAX — SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office,  that  the  Captain  of  the 
Port  at  Buenos  Ayres  has  given  notice,  that  the  following  lijrhts  have  recently 
been  established  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  : — 1.  A  light-vessel  off  Point  Indio,  carry- 
ing a  fixed  white  light  at  a  height  of  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
visible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  a  distance  of  from  8  to  10  miles  in  clear 
weather.  The  vessel  lies  In  3i  fathoms  water,  N.  E.  i  N.  off  Point  Indio,  at 
about  8  miles  from  the  land,  near  the  edge  of  the  bank  or  shelf  that  extends  to 
that  distance  off  shore,  and  at  about  9  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  the  tail  or  southe.v*tern 
extremity  of  the  Ortiz  bank,  in  lat.  35°  llf  S. ;  long.  57°  1'  W.  of  Green- 
wich. 

2.  A  lightrvessel  off  the  north  end  of  the  Chico  Bank,  showing  a  fixed  white 
light,  visible  from  8  to  10  miles  in  clear  weather.  The  vessel  lies  in  6  fathoma 
water,  N.  E.  f  N.,  13  miles  from  Point  Atalaya,  and  about  33  miles  N.  W.  i 
W.  from  the  before  named  Point  of  Indio  light-vessel,  in  lat.  34°  46'  S. ;  long 
67°  28'  W. 

3.  A  fixed  white  light  is  shown  from  the  hulk  or  guardship,  that  lies  in  the 
Outer  Road  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  2^  fathoms  water,  at  about  3^  miles  E.  N.  B, 
of  the  city,  and  40  miles  W.  i  N.  from  the  above  named  Chico  light- vessel.  It 
may  be  seen  7  miles  in  clear  weather. 

Further  notice  has  been  given,  that  a  light- vessel  is  shortly  to  be  placed  off 
the  north  spit  of  the  English  bank,  at  a  distance  of  11  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Flores  revolving  light ;  also  a  light  on  the  south  point  of  Lobos  Island,  off  Mal- 
donado,  near  the  north  entrance  of  the  River  Plata.  It  is  further  proposed  to 
place  a  refuge  raft  on  the  English  bank. 

All  bearings  are  magnetic.  Variation,  11*  E.  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  9°  50' 
at  Monte  Video,  in  January,  1857.    By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

Tbxabubt  DiPABTinEirT,  Office  Llghthoofle  Board,  ) 
October  5,  i»57.  f 

CHAJIOB  OF  BUOTS  AND  LIGHTSHIPS  AT  PORT  OF  LIVERPOOL,  EN6LAIVU. 

ALL   BEARINGS   BY   COMPASS. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  office  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Liverpool  docks  and  harbor  have  given  notice,  that  the  following  changes  in  the 
buoying  and  lighting  of  the  approaches  to  the  port,  will  be  carried  into  effect  on 
Monday,  the  12th  October  inst.,  and  following  days  (weather  permitting.)  The 
buoys  undermentioned  being  rendered  unnecessary  or  inconvenient,  in  their  pres- 
ent positions,  by  changes  in  the  banks,  will  be  removed,  or,  where  requisite,  su- 
perseded by  new  arrangements  : — Z.  2,  red  can  ;  F.  4,  red  can  ;  Z.  1,  black  and 
white  striped  horizontally;  B.  1,  black  and  white  chequered  nun  buoy ;  B.  2, 
black  and  white  chequered  nun  buoy. 
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ALTERATIONS. 


BBLATIYK  GHAKGK. 

Formby  llRht-ship  will  be  moved  from  her  pres- 
ent berth  N.  W.  2-8  N.  1  mile  and  20 
fathoms,  into  22  feet  a^  low  water. 


Q.  Fy.,  black  pillar  bnoy,  will  bo  moved  N.  W. 
1-4  W.  155  fathoms,  into  3U  feet  at  low 
water. 


Q.  I,  chequered  red  and  white  can  buoy,  will 
be  moved  N.  W.  I -'2  W.  345  fathoms,  In- 
to 1 1  feet  at  low  water. 

Q.  1,  chequered  black  and  white  nun  buoy,  will 
be  moved  N.  W.  by  W.  8-»  W.  410  fath- 
oms, into  1 1  feet  at  low  water. 

y.  2,  black  nun  buoy,  will  be  moved  S.  W.  82 
fathoms,  into  25  feet  at  low  water. 

V.  8,  red  can  buoy  will  be  moved  N.  E.  by  N.  80 
fathoms  into  12  feet  at  low  water. 


8.  V.  1,  striped  horizontally  red  and  white  can 
buoy,  will  be  moved  N.  W.  by  W.  1-8 
W.  185  lathoms,  into  1*2  feet  at  low 
water, 

.V.  4,  red  can  buoy,  will  retain  its  present  posi- 
tion and  color,  but  its  denomination  will 
be  changed  to  C.  I ;  it  will  lie  in  3tl  feet 
at  low  water. 

The  present  C.  I,  red  can  buoy,  will  be  moved 
E.  by  8.  8-4  S  I7u  fathoms,  and  its  de- 
nomination clianged  ,to  C.  2,  rod,  into 
31  feet  at  low  w:iter.* 

C.  3t  red  can  bu«»y  with  perch,  will  bo  moved 
N.  N.  W.  I- 1  W.  872  fathoms,  into  44 
feet  at  low  water. 


C.   4,  red'  can  buoy,  will  be  moved  N.  N.  W. 
125  fathoms,  into  25  feet  at  low  water. 


F.  2,  red  cnn  buoy,  will  take  the  position  of  F. 
8.  red  can.  in  Iti  feet  at  low  water. 

F.  3,  red  can  with  perch,  will  be  moved  8.  1-2 
W.  I  5-U>  miles  off  south  spit  of  J<inlan 
Hunk,  on  the  northwestern  side  of  Cros- 
by channel  entrance,  into  Formby  Pool, 
in  ;j  feet  at  low  water. 

K.  1,  black  nun  buoy,  will  be  moved  W.  1-4 
M.  48(1  fathoms,  on  western  end  of  shoal 
part  of  ]Newcomo  Knowl. 


BBARIXGS  AND  DIBTAVCKS  FSOM  WW  rOUTIOn. 

Crosby  llghthouso  8.  K  by  E.  1-2  E.  easterly, 

4   3-4    miles.    Crosby  light-ship.  9.  E. 

1-4  8.  2.^6  miles.    N.  W.  mark,  E.  by 

N.  northerlv,  4  1-H  millk.    Q,  Fairway 

buoy,  N.   W  by  W.   1-2  W.   westerly, 

1  5-ti  mile.   V.  3,  red  can  buoy,  S.  by  W. 

westerly,  3-8  mile.      V.   3,  black  nun 

bnov,  8  W.  1-2  mile. 
Formby  ligLt-ship  and  Crosby  shore  lieht  la 

one,  8.  E  by  E.  1-2  E.  easterly,  distant 

from  Formby  light-shin  1  5-S  mile.  Bell 

beacon  and  N.  W.  light-ship  in  one,  8. 

W.  1-2  W.    nearly,    dlsunt  from  Bell 

beacon  I  mile. 
Formby  light-ship,  E.  by  S    1-2  S.  1  mile     Q. 

Fy  ,  N.  W.  3-4  W.  1-2  mile.    Q  1,  black 

and  white  nun   buoy,    N.   M.    E.  3-8 

mile 
Formby  light-ship,  8.  E.  1-2  E.  I   mile.      Q.  1, 

red  and  white  can  buoy,  8.  8.  W.  M 

mile. 
Bell  beacon.  W.  N.  W.  nearly.  1  1-4  mile,  rrosby 

lighthouse  W.  bv  N.  8-4  N.  V.  8,  black, 

K.  l-4N.y-iam'ile 
Formby  light-ship,  N.  bv  E.  easterly,  ?-%  mile. 

V.  3,  black,  nun  'buoy,  W.  1-4  mile,    C 

1,  red  can  buoy,  8.  E.  by  E.  easterly,  5-8 

mile.      • 
8.  V.  1,  nun  buoy  striped  horizontally,  N.  E  84 

N.  3-lrt  mile.    V.  2  red  can,  W.  by  N. 

3-4  mile  nearly.    C  1,  red  can,  £.  by  N. 

northerly,  1-2  mile  nearly. 


C.  1  rod  can,  N.  W.  8-4  N.  1  mile.  C.  3,  red  can 
buoy  with  perch,  8.  E  1-4  E  3-4  mile. 
C.  2,  black  nun  quoy,  N.  by  E.  8-ri  mile. 

Crosby  light-ship,  E.  8.  E.  5-16  mile.  C.  4.  red 
can  bu<»y  8  by  E.  1-2  E.  I  8-4  mile. 
i\  8,  black  nun  buoy,  N.  by  W.  1-2 
mile. 

C.  8,  red  can  buoy  with  perch,  N.  by  W.  1-2  W. 
1  3-4  milo.  < '.  .1,  black  nnn  'buoy,  N.  E 
1-4  E.  '/-S  mile,  c  6,  black  nun  buoy, 
8.  E.  1-2  E.  i  1-4  mile  nearly. 


i  C.  4,  black  nun  buoy,  8.  8.  W.  1  mile.    F.  2,  red, 
!  N.  1-2  E.   I  6-16  miles.    Formby  life- 

!  boat  flagstaff,  N.  E   8-4  E.    F    2,  blaek 

nun,  N.  E   1-2  N.  5-8  mile  nearly. 

N.  W.  lightship,  W.  1-4  N.  2  miles.  Bell  beacon, 
N.  byE.  1-2  easterly,  2  8-4  miles.  H. 
I,  chequered  black  and  white  nun  bnoy, 
8.  8-4  E.  2  i-2  miles. 


NEW  BUOYS  WILL  BE  PLACED  AS  FOLLOWS  :• 


Q.  2,  chequered  black  and  whit«  nun  buoy,  on 
fUMith western  edge  of  Zebra  Flats,  in  II 
feet  at  low  water. 


Q.  2,  chequered  red  and  white  can  bnoy,  on 
northeastern  edge  of  Little  Burbo.  in  12 
feet  at  low  water. 

F.  2,  black  nun  buoy,  on  N  W.  side  of  northern 
spit  of  Foniiby  bank,  west  side  of  en- 
trance to  New  Cut,  In  6  foot  at  lo* 
water. 

B.  P..  chequered  black  and  white  nun  buoy,  on 
hhoalest  part  of  Beggar's  Patch,  in  ti  feet 
at  low  water. 


Formby  light-ship.  S.  E.  1-9  mile.  Q.  1, 
chequered  oinck  and  white  nun  buoy, 
N  W.  bv  W.  1-2  mile  nearly.  Q  2, 
chequeredi  red  and  white  can  buoy,  8. 
W.by  8.:?-8milc. 

Formby  light-«ihip,  E.  1-2  mile.  Q.  1,  red  and 
white  can  buoy,  N.  W.  by  W  1-2  miI«L 
Q  2,  black  and  white  nun,  N.  E.  by  N. 
3-8  mile 

F.  2,  red  can.  N  bv  W  1-2  W.  1  mile  nearly. 
F.  8,  red  can.  8  W  1-2  8.  S-^  mile  near- 
ly. Formbv  life-boat  flag^^talT,  N.  E. 
by  E.  8-4  E  1-^  mile 

Spencer's  spit  buov,  W.  bv  N   1  1-S  mile    Leas- 
owo  lightliouse.  'S.  bv  E.   1-2  E.  I  1-8 
mHe.    li.  2,  red  can  bi 
8-4  E.  1-2  mile. 


moy,  8.  E.  by  E. 
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REMARKS   AND    DIRECTIONS. 

The  effect  of  the  above  alterations  will  be.  to  make  the  Queen's  channel  the 
channel  for  night  navigation,  the  buoys  in  the  Victoria  channel  being  trimmed  to 
the  growth  of  the  banks,  and  their  general  arrangement  remaining  the  same  as 
before.  It  may  be  navigated  by  daylight,  great  care  being  taken  to  make  due 
allowance  for  the  tide,  which,  during  both  flow  and  ebb,  seta  across  this  channel 
and  over  the  banks  on  either  side  of  it.  The  navigation  of  the  Crosby  channel 
in  thick  weather,  will  be  facilitated  by  the  equalizing  of  the  distances  and 
straightening  the  line  of  buoys. 

From  a  position  of  2  raik^  north  of  Point  Lynas,  the  Fairway  buoy  of  the 
Queen's  channel  will  bear  E.  by  S.  \  8.,  distant  39  miles,  that  line  of  bearing 
passing  4  miles  north  of  the  N.  W.  ship,  and  f  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Bell  bea- 
con. The  buoy  Q.  Fy.,  lies  with  the  Formby  light-ship  (two  white  lights)  on 
with  the  Crosby  shore  red  light,  bearing  S.  E.  by  E.  |  E.  easterly ;  and  this  line 
leads  in  the  Fairway  of  the  Queen's  channel,  with  not  less  than  10  feet  water 
over  the  bar.  The  Formby  lightship  lies  in  the  elbow  of  the  Crosby  and 
Queen's  channels,  bearing  N.W.  northerly  from  the  Crosby  light-ship,  her  position 
being  over  towards  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  channel.  Ships  navigating  the  Crosby 
and  Queen's  channels  should  always  alter  course  so  as  to  pass  to  southward  of  her. 
The  tide  sets  fair  through  these  channels.  From  the  Queen's  channel  northward 
to  the  line  of  the  Zebra  buoys,  the  ground  consists  of  ridges  of  sand,  with  from 
6  to  9  feet  water  at  low  water ;  this  part  may  be  navigated  after  half-tide  by 
vessels  drawing  from  16  to  17  feet. 

The  new  buoy  on  the  Beggar's  patch,  being  on  its  shoalest  part,  should  be 
given  a  wide  berth,     ^y  order  of  ihd  Lighthouse  B.)Ard, 

THORNTON  A.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

Tkxasust  Dkpartmknt,  Oflice  Lighthouse  Board, ) 
Waahlngton,  October  10,  Jti57.  J 


VARIATION  OF  Tflfi  CO AIP ASS— BRITISH  ISLES. 

The  Hydrographer  to  the  British  Admiralty  has  published  the  following  in- 
formation respecting  the  variation  of  the  compass  in  the  British  Islands  and  ad- 
jacent seas,  in  order — 1st.  To  apprise  mariners  of  the  decrease  of  the  variation, 
which  in  the  last  20  years  has  amounted  to  one-quarter  of  a  point,  and  at  present 
averages  6  minutes  annually.  2dly.  To  enable  mariners,  chart  makers,  and 
agents  for  the  sale  of  charts,  to  correct  the  numerous  charts  and  sailing  direc- 
tions now  in  use;  all  of  which  have  the  variation  incorrectly  marked. 

From  Shetland,  the  Orkneys,  and  Hebrides,  to  the  northern  coasts  of  Franco 
between  Calais  and  Ushant,  the  present  general  direction  of  the  lines  of  equal 
variation  is  S.  S.  W.  and  N.  N.  E.,  (true,)  ranging  in  amount  from  21°  to  28** 
westerly. 


KA8TEBN   COAST. 


At   Lerwick  and  Sumburgh 

Head 25  °  W. 

Peutlaud      and       Moray 

Fritbs 26f°   " 

Buchanneas  and  Fifeiieas  24 J°  " 

Huly  and  Farn  Itjlaoda...  2i  °   "* 


At  Shields,  Sunderland,  and 

Hartlepool 28^° 

Fhimborough  H«^ad 22 J° 

The  Wash  and  Dudgeon.  22  ^ 
Lemaii   and    Ower,   Yar- 
mouth and  Orfordncss,  21^-® 
River  Thames 21^° 


W. 


(4 


*4 


tl 


«« 


SOUTHERN   COASTS. 


At  North    and  South  Fore- 
lands and  Dungeness. .  21  ®  W. 

Beechy  Hekd 21i° 

St.    Catheruie'e,     Isle   of 

Wight 22  o 

Bill  of  Portland 22^® 


t. 


•( 


At  Start  Puint..; 23  ° 

Lizard  Point 23f  ° 

Scilly  Islands 24^° 

Cork  Harbor 26  ° 

Cape  Clear 26^^° 


W. 


<k 


M 


t« 
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WESTKRN  OOA8T8. 


At  Valentia  and    the  Bias- 

quets •• ..  > 

Arran   iBlands.. . ...... 

AchillHead 

Tory  Island 


27i°  W. 

27^0    a 

28  °   ** 
27i*  " 


At  Innistrahaul  ligbtbouse.. . 
Skerryyore  lighthouse. . . 

Bara  Head 

Butt  of  Lewis. 


27  «>W. 
27i«»  - 
27p 
28  ® 


At 


the    Minch  and    Little 

Mincb 

Cape  Wrath 

Thurso 


MORTHKRIf  COASTS. 

At  North  Ronaldsha  Orlnieys 
Foula  Island,  Shetland. . 
Unet  Islaud,  Shetland. .  • 


27i°  W. 
27  ° 
26  ° 


M 


25f  «>  W, 
26|0  « 
26  <>  • 


IRISH    SKA    AND    BRIETOL   OHANNKL. 

At  Mull  of  Cantire 26io  W.  f  At  Dublin 26f  ®  W. 


Mull  of  Galloway 26^°  " 

leleofMan 25  ^   " 

Liverpool 24  °   " 

Holyhead 241° 


i* 


Smalls  lighthouse 24f'> 

Tuscar  lighthouse.. 26^° 

Lundy  Island 24  ** 

Bristol 22  <> 


NORTHERN  COAST    OF    FRANCE. 


At     Casquets,   Alderney    and 

Guernsey «2i<»  W. 

Ushant 28  <>  * 


AtCalaia 20fO  W 

Havre 21  °   " 

CapeBarfleur 211°   " 

Jersey 21f'  *• 

Republished  by  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THORNTON  A  JENKINS,  B«eretar7. 

TKBAsrsT  Dbpartmsnt,  Office  LighthouM  Board, ) 
October  5, 1857.  J 


VARIATION  OF  THE  COMPASS— MEDITERRANEAN,  BLACK,  AND  RED  SEAS. 

The  Hydrographer  of  the  British  Admiralty  has  published  the  following  in- 
forniation  respecting  the  variation  of  the  compass  in  the  Mediterranean,  Black, 
and  Red  Seas,  in  order  to  apprise  rruriisers  of  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  varia- 
tion, which,  in  many  places,  since  Wv^  commencement  of  the  present  century,  has 
amounted  to  more  than  halt  a  point.  The  average  rate  of  annual  decrease  at 
the  present  time,  appears  to  be  about  3'  at  the  western  limits  of  the  Mediter- 
raneau,  5'  in  the  central  portion,  6'  in  the  eastern  limits  and  the  Black  Sea,  and 
about  T  in  the  Red  Sea. 


SPAIN,  FRANCI,  AND  ITALY. 


Gibraltar 

Cape  de  Gat 

Cape    Antonio  and  Tarran- 

gona 

Barcelona  and  Cape  Creux. 
Marseilles  and  Toulon 


Port  Mahon  (Minorca) 

Corsica  and  Sardinia 

Pantellaria  and  west  coasts 
of  Sicily ,, 


Cape  SparteL 

Cape  Ferrat 

Algiers 

Cape    Serrat    and     Galita 
Island 


20 
19 


W. 


u 


18i  « 
18  " 
17      ** 


Genoa 

Leghorn 

Naples. 

Cape  Spartivento, 
Gulfof  Taranto.. 


PRINCIPAL   ISLANDS. 


17    °  W. 

16i    " 


14 


« 


Malta 

East  coasts  of  Sicily. 
Ionian  Islands 


NORTH  OOAST  OF  AFRICA. 


20  ®  W. 
18      " 
17i  " 


15i 


(I 


Cape  Bon  and  Skerki  Shoala. 

Tripoli 

Ben  Ghazi 

Bombah • 

Alexandria. 


16i®  W. 
16     - 
18i   - 
12i   •* 
12      « 


18i°  W. 
12f  - 
lOi  - 


1440 

I8f  • 

11      • 

9f 
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0OA8T8  or  GEKIOS,  KTO. 

Corinth  and  Cerigo  laland. .  9^°  W.  |  Athens 

Archipelago  in  general,  from  9^  to  8^  W. 


Dardanelles  and  Symrna.. .. 

Alaya  in  filarmania  and  west 

end  of  Cyprus  Island. . 


Entrance  to  Bosphorus  and 

Constantinople 

Mouths  of  Danube 

Odessa 


00AST8    or    ASIA    MINOR. 

Iskanderun  Gulf. 
Acre 


8  o  W. 
6f  « 


BLACK    SKA. 


7    < 

6 


W. 


u 


II 


West  coasts  of  Crimea 

Eertch  Strait 

Eastern  or  Circassian  coast, 
Sinope 


9i«  W. 


4  °  W. 
6     " 


6<>    W. 
4 


II 

CI 


RKD    SKA. 
6   ®  W. 


4i 


ii 
11 


Jibbel  Teer. 

Perim  Island, 

Aden 


Snez 

Kosseir.. 

Seberget  Island 

Republished  by  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

THOSKTON  A  JENKINS,  Secretory, 
f 


4  °  W. 
4i   ** 
2f  « 


TaxASiTBT  DiPAHTMKNT.  Offle«  LighthooM  Boards ) 
WMbington,  Oct  24,  1857. 
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U6HTH0USE  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  UMPQUA  RIVER,  OREQOIT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  on  and  after  the  10th  of  October  next,  a  light 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  lighthouse  recently  erected  on  the  South  Sands,  at  the 
mouth  of  Umpqua  river.  The  light  is  a  fixed  white  light  of  the  third  order  of 
Fresoel,  and  elevated  100  feet  above  the  mean  sea  level,  and  should  be  seen  from 
the  deck  of  any  sea-going  vessel,  in  clear  weather,  15  nautical  or  17i  statute 
miles.  The  structure  consists  of  a  keeper's  dwelling  of  stone,  with  a  tower  of 
brick,  whitewashed,  rising  above  it  and  surmounted  by  an  iron  lantern  painted 
red,  the  entire  height  being  92  feet.  The  latitude  and  longtitude,  and  magnetic 
variation  of  the  light,  as  given  by  the  coast  sunfey,  are  : — lat.  43®  40'  20"  N. ; 
long.  124°  11'  05"  W.  ;5magnetic  variation,  18^  55'  E.,  July,  1851.  By  ordero  f 
the  Lighthouse  Board, 

HABTMAN  BACHE,  Mi^.  TopogU  £ng>8.  Bt.  M^or. 

OmoB  TwBLrTH  LiOHTBorsB  Ddtbiot,  ) 
San  FxandMO,  CaL,  Sept  22, 1857.     S 


BLOCK  ISLAiVD  LIGHTHOUSE,  RHODE  ISLAHD. 

A  new  lighthouse  and  keeper's  dwelling  have  been  erected  on  the  extreme 
north  point  of  Block  Island,  to  replace  the  double  light  which  was  situated 
about  \  mile  south  from  the  new  lighthouse.  The  tower  and  keeper's  house  are 
built  of  brick,  in  connection,  and  both  are  white.  The  house  is  of  two  stories. 
The  tower  is  14  feet  square.  Its  base  is  10  feet  above  high  water,  and  the  light 
is  50i  feet  above  the  base,  or  60i  feet  above  high  water.  The  temporary  light 
exhibited  during  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings,  will  be  discontinued  on  the 
28th  instant,  from  which  date  a  single  light  will  be  shown  from  the  new  tower. 
This  light  will  be  fixed,  of  the  natural  color.  The  illuminating  apparatus  will 
be  a  fourth  order  lens,  of  the  system  of  Fresnel,  illuminating  the  entire  horizon  ; 
but  in  the  arc  included  between  the  bearings,  (^oing  round  by  the  south,)  E.  35 
dcg.  S.,  to  S.  25  deg.  W.,  (true,)  it  will  be  hidden  by  the  island.  It  should  be 
visible  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  15  feet  above  the  water,  in  ordinary  states  of 
the  atmosphere,  a  distance  of  13  nautical  mi^es.  By  order  of  the  Lighthouse 
Board, 

S.  B.  HUNT,  Lient  Coxps  of  EngineenL 

LlOHTHOlTSB  EirAINBBB*8  OmOB,  ) 

Biittol,  B.  L  Oct.  10,  1857.        f 
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BEACON  LIGHT  IN  LLOYD'S  HARBOR,  HUNTINGTON  BAf ,  L.  I.  SOUND. 

On  the  evening  of  15th  day  of  December,  1857,  a  fixed  light  of  the  fifth  ordw 
catadioptric  of  the  Rystem  of  Fresnel,  illuminating  an  arc  of  350°  of  the  hori- 
zon, will  be  exhibited* for  the  first  time,  and  every  night  thereafter,  from  sunset 
to  sunrise,  in  the  tower  recently  elected  on  the  southeast  point  of  Lloyd's  Neck 
and  north  side  of  Huntington  or  Lloyd's  Ilarbor,  in  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
tower  is  34  feet  high,  built  of  brick,  and  the  light  will  have  an  elevation  of  43 
feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sound.  The  keeper's  dwelling,  which  is  attached 
to  ihe  tower,  is  paiutedj  white.  The  approximate  position  of  this  light  is — lat 
40*^  54'  48"  north  ;  long.  73^^   25'  45"  west.     By  order  of   the    Lighthouse 

Board, 

J.  C.  DUANE,  Lieut,  of  En^eers, 
Emuineee's  Office,  Third  LlghthooAe  District,  ) 
New  York,  Oct  31,  1857.  J" 

CHARLESTON  (S.  C.)  LIGHTHOUSE. 

During  the  renovation  of  the  Charleston  lighthouse,  the  present  revolving 
light  will  be  put  out,  and  a  fourth  order  fixed  lens  light  substituted  on  the  even- 
ing ol  November  20,  inst.,  1857,  and  continued  thereafter  until  January  1, 1858, 
when  the  new  second  order  fixed  Fresnel  light  will  be  exhibited  for  the  lirst  time, 
and  .«imultaneousl>  with  the  exhibition  of  the  revolving  light  at  Cape  Roman. 
This  temporary  fourth  order  fixed  lens  light  will  be  placed  upon  a  scatfold  outside 
of  the  southeast  face  of  the  lighthouse  tower,  at  the  height  of  ninety  (90)  feet 
above  the  ?ea,  which  may  be  seen  over  17  miles  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  15  feet 
above  water.     By  order  of  the  Lighthouse  Board, 

GEO.  W.  CULLUM,  Gtpt.  U.  6.  Engineers. 
Cbablxston,  S.  C,  November  4,  1857. 
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TAXES  LEVIED  ON  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  BT  THE  CITT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Moneyed  and  other  corporations  are  assessed  on  their  capital.  In  Massachu- 
setts and  most  of  the  New  England  States,  such  corporations  pay  a  State  tax 
on  tlieir  capital,  real  estate,  &c.,  and  the  individual  stockholders  are  assessed  and 
pay  a  personal  tax  on  the  same.  The  following  table,  compiled  by  our  c-otempo- 
rary  of  the  Insurance  Monitor,  shows  the  amount  of  tax  levied  on  insurance  com- 
panies by  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  year  1856,  as  returned  by  the  Receiver  of 
Taxes : — 

MUTUAL  MARINE  INBUBANCK  C0MPANIB8. 

CaplUL  T&x. 

New  York |84ti,l62  $4,7»7  41 

Orient 180,000  2,489  40 

Pacific 100,000  1,JJ83  IK) 

Sun 1,018,066  1 4,07 »  88 

Uuion 508.240  7,028  96 


Capital 

Tax. 

Atlas 

$3U«»,uo0 

K149  00 

Astor 

H5H,226 

9,084  10 

Atlantic 

996,264 

13,778  32 

Commercial  . . . 

46,375 

641  86 

Globe     

10,000 

138  30 

Great  Western. 

500,000 

6,916  00 

Total  for  marine  companies $4,658,332     $64,424  67 


LIFE  COMPANIES — X>0MBSTia 


Knickerbocker..       $100,000       $1,883  00 

Manhattan lOO.OuO         1,883  00 

Mutual 2,000,000       27,660  00 


New  York $  1 ,000.000     $  1 3.8  30  00 

United  States  .  100.000         1,883  00 

N.Y.Lifeibrst      1,851.963       18,697  64 
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FOEIIOir. 


Albion.  ••.•••• 
BritiBh  Gomm'al 

OoloDial 

MutiuJ  Benefit. 


$100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


$1,888  00 
1,888  00 
1,888  00 
1,888  00 


N.E.  Mutual  .. 

Natl  Loan  Fund 
now  Internat'al 
Life,  London.. 


$100,000 


100,000 


$1,888  00 
1,868  00 


Total  for  life  oompaniefl $5,261,968    $72,684  64 


nax  ooMFAKna — DOMisria 


Be^  and  penoaal 
estate. 

Arctic $250,000 


^tna 

Aster 

Bowery 

Broadway 

Beekman 

City 

Commercial  . . . 
Com  Exchange . 

Clinton 

Continental.... 
Common  wealth. 
Columbia  . .  •  •  • 

Bagle^ 

Empire  City... 

Excelsior 

East  River  .... 

Fireman's 

Fulton 

Greenwich  .... 

Grocers' 

Howard 

Hanover 

Harmony 

Home 

Jefferson 

Irving 

Indemnity 

Knickerbocker. . 


200,000 
160,000 
842,888 
206,000 
200,000 
256,755 
200,000 
200.000 
260.000 
500,000 
260.000 
200,000 
815,189 
200.000 
200.000 
162,000 
205,997 
150,000 
192,960 
200,000 
250.000 
160,000 
150,000 
488.481 
229,115 
200,000 
100,000 
279,999 


Tax. 
$8,467  50 
2,766  00 
2,074  50 
4.741  87 
2,886  14 
2,766  00 
8,650  91 
2.766  00 
2,766  00 
8,467  50 
6.916  00 
8,467  50 
2,766  00 
4,859  04 
2,766  00 
2,766  00 
2,240  46 
2,848  98 
2.074  50 
2,667  80 
2.766  00 
8.457  48 
2,074  50 
2,074  60 
5,994  85 
8.168  65 
2,766  00 
1,888  00 
8,872  87 


Bieal  and  personal 
estate. 

La  Farge $150,000 


Lenox 

Lorillard 

Manhattan  .... 
Metropolitan... 
Mecb.  A  Traders' 

Mercantile 

Merchants'  .... 
Market  ....... 

National 

Niagara 

N.  Amsterdam. . 
North  American 
North  River... . 
N.  T.  Equitable 
N.Y.Fire4Mar. 

Pacific 

Park 

Peoples'. 

Peter  Cooper . , 

Republic 

Relief 

Rutgers 

St  Nicholas  • . . 

St  Mark's 

Stuyvesant... . 
United  States.. 
Washington  . . . 


150.000 
200.000 
250,000 
800,000 
196,920 
200.000 
200,000 
198,405 
141.868 
200,000 
200,000 
257.805 
849.000 
249.000 
226.288 
200.000 
200,000 
150,000 
150,000 
180.250 
150.000 
175,242 
184.988 
160.000 
200,000 
250.000 
216,785 


Tax. 
$2,074  50 
2.074  50 
2,766  00 
8,457  50 
4,149  00 
2,728  89 
2,766  00 
2,766  00 
8,674  78 
1,961  96 
2.766  00 
2,766  00 
8,568  52 
4,829  48 
8,448  67 
8,115  64 
2,766  00 
2.766  00 
2.074  60 
2.074  60 
2.492  86 
2,074  60 
2,428  69 
1,866  88 
2,074  50 
2,766  00 
8,467  50 
2,984  80 


Total  of  domestic  companies. 12,212,260    169,818  01 


roaxiON. 


Liverp.  A  L'nd'n 
Monarch,  Lood'n 


$500,000 
150,000 


$6,915  00  I  Royal,London  A 
2,074  50  I      Liverpool  . . . 


$150,000      $2,074  60 


Total  of  domestic  and  foreign  companies. 18,012,260    180,877  01 


THE  SOUTH  OiROLlHA  INSURiffCE  UW  OF  1856. 

The  following  are  the  several  sectioDS  of  an  act  to  regulate  iosarance  com- 
panics  not  incorporated  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  passed  December,  1856, 
and  now  in  force  : — 

AN  ACT  TO  BEQULATB  THE  AGENCIES  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  NOT  INCORPORATED 

IN  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatiaes,  now  met  and 
sitting  in  General  Assemhlyt  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same^  That  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  after  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
for  any  agent  of  any  insurance  company  in  the  United  States,  not  incorporated 
by  the  laws  of  this  State,  to  take  risks  or  transact  any  business  of  insurance  in 
this  State,  without  first  obtaining  a  license  from  the  Gontroller-Geaenil. 
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2.  That  before  the  Controller-General  shall  issue  such  license  to  any  agent 
of  any  company  not  incorporated  in  South  Carolina,  there  shall  be  filed  in  his 
office  a  certified  copy  of  the  charter  of  the  company  from  which  the  said  agent  or 
attorney  has  received  his  appointment,  and  also  a  certified  copy  of  the  vote  or 
resolution  of  the  trustees  or  directors  of  said  company  appointing  him  such  agent, 
accompanied  by  a  warrant  of  appointment,  under  the  official  seal  of  the  company, 
and  signed  by  the  president  and  the  secretary.  Such  warrant  of  appointmenk 
shall  continue  valid  and  irrevocable  until  another  agent  ^or  attorney  shall  be  sub- 
stituted, and  that  at  all  times,  while  any  liability  remains  outstiindiug.  there  shall 
be  within  the  State  an  agent  or  attorney  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  contain  a  consent 
expressed,  authorizing  process  of  law  to  be  served  on  said  agent  or  attorney  for 
all  liabilities  of  every  nature  incurred  in  this  State  by  said  company,  and  that 
8uch  service  made  on  such  agent  or  attorney,  in  the  manner  required  by  the  laws 
of  this  State,  shall  be  deemed  legal  and  binding  on  the  company  or  companies,  Id 
all  cases  whatsoever,  and  that  every  judgment  so  recovered  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  company.  And  in  addition  to  said  warrant 
of  appointment,  there  shall  be  filed  and  published  a  statement,  made  under  oath, 
of  its  president  or  secretary,  showing  its  assets  and  liabilities,  and  distinctly 
showing  the  amount  of  capital  stock,  and  how  the  same  has  been  paid,  and  of 
what  the  assets  of  the  company  consist,  the  amount  of  losses  due  and  unpaid,  and 
all  other  claims  against  Xh%  company  or  other  indebtedness,  whether  due  or  cot 
due  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  statement  above. 

3.  That  every  agent  or  attorney  obtaining  such  license,  shall  also  cause  such 
statements  and  license  to  be  published  in  some  newspaper  in  the  district  in  which 
be  resides.  The  company  shall  also  furnish  to  the  Controller-General,  through 
their  agent,  a  semi-annual  statement  of  the  afiairs  of  the  company,  as  provided  in 
the  second  section  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  or  agents  to 
publish  the  same. 

4.  That  if  the  Controller  shall  become  satisfied  that  any  company  is  insolvent 
and  unsafe,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  refuse  license  to  its  agent  or  agents,  and  to 
withdraw  any  licenses  that  have  been  already  issued. 

5.  That  any  person  who  shall  deliver  any  policy  of  insurance,  or  collect  any 
premium  of  insurance,  or  transact  any  business  of  insurance  in  this  State,  for  any 
coni{)auy  in  the  United  States,  not  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  without 
having  obtained  license,  as  by  this  act  required,  or  after  his  license  has  be(n 
withdrawn,  or  who  shall,  in  any  way,  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
fined  for  every  such  offense,  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury  ;  Proiidcd  further^  That  nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  release  any  such  company  or  companies  upon  any 
policy  issued  or  delivered  by  it  or  them. 

(i.  That  for  every  license  issued  by  the  Controller-General,  under  this  act,  ha 
shall  be  paid  by  the  company-  taking  out  such  license,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and 
and  fifty  cents. 


POSTAL  DEPARTMBNT. 

THE  HEW  YORK  POST-OFFICE  IN  1857. 

A  well-informed  correspondent  of  the  Washington  Siatea  reiatea  some  iuter- 
esting  facts  concerning  the  immense  business  transacted  at  the  New  York  1\'4. 
office.  The  weight  of  the  Southern  mail,  on  a  single  day,  is  over  ten  ihovsaud 
pounds! — or  more  than  five  tons.  The  wci^'ht  of  ihe  mall  forwarded  by  T'.c 
Erie  Road  is  over  sixteen  Ihoumnd  pounds — or  more  than  virrht  l(»ns— t!i.;: 
gent  by  the  Hudson  River  over  four  tons  iu  weight.  The  wuiglit  of  the  entire 
mails  forwarded  on  one  day  of  last  week  was  oyer  farly  t'umsarui  po2tnds—vT 
more  than  twenty  tons.    There  is  now  employed  in  the  Post-office  of  New  York, 
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a  clerk  who  has  been  there  forty  years.  Thirty-five  years  ago  this  clerk  carried 
the  entire  Southern  mail  daily,  under  his  arm,  across  the  river  to  Jersey  Oity. 
That  mail,  which  could  then  be  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief,  now  weighs  some  five 
or  six  tons  each  day,  and  has  to  be  transported  from  the  Post-oflBce  in  heavy 
wagons,  making  several  loads.  If  the  increase  of  the  mails  may  be  regarded  as 
an  index  of  the  genenii  growth  and  progresR  of  the  country  in  all  that  adds  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  then  truly,  we  are  a  progressive  people. 


•  ««.^k^«  •^  ^^*_^*^> 


ITJVITfiO  STATES  POST-OFFICE  DfiPART3]£lVT. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  revenue  of  the  Post-office  Department  from 
postages  collected  during  the  quarter  ending  June  30th,  1857,  at  25,461  po«t- 
oflices,  the  (|uartcrly  accounts  having  been  examined,  audited,  analyzed,  and  re- 
gisKTcd  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment : — 

Letter  postage 1*246,276  18 

Newdpiiper  and  pam^ihltit  postage 147,'209  67 

R''^i:«tt;reil  letter  jHtstMgu 8,1 17  Oft 

P<>a':ii^(i  Htaiiipo  iui.l  stamped  envelops  sold 1,429,180  80 

Kiti<>lument8  for  box  rents 20,328  46 

Fine^  for  violation  of  po<*t  office  laws 2  60 

Total 11,860,119  46 

Deduct  expend  ill!  re8,  exclusive  of  transportation  of  the  moils,  in 

collectifig  the  above,  viz  : — 

Co.ii|.>en:«aii«>n  nll.>wed  postmasters , 1698,077  61 

Incidental  expen^ies  uf  post-offices 262,221  66 

IShip,  steaiiiboat,  and  way  letters 4,977  93 

860,277  09 


Net  revenue. $989,842  87 

USITED  STATES   POST-OFFICE  DECISION  UW  CENTS  AND  THREB-CEHT  PIECB8. 

The  subjoined  letter  will  be  of  interest  to  postmasters  : — 

Post-office  Dbpabtmxnt,  Appointment  Office,  Oct.  30,  1857, 

Dkau  Sir  : — Yonrs  of  the  17th  instant  is  received,  stating  that  you  are  over- 
whelmed with  the  accumulation  of  cents  and  three-cent  pieces  tendered  to  yoa 
and  received  as  payment  for  postage  or  postage  stamps ;  that  you  cannot  dia- 
poste  of  them  as  they  accumulate ;  that  your  banks  will  neither  receive  them 
in  exchange  for  other  coin  nor  in  payment  of  such  drafts  as  are  left  with  or 
sent  to  them  for  collection,  and  asking  the  opinion  and  instructions  of  the  de- 
partment in  relation  to  them. 

By  the  18th  section  of  the  act  of  August  6, 1846.  it  is  declared  that  on  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1847,  "  all  duties,  taxes,  sales  of  public  lands,  debts, 
and  sums  of  money  accruing  or  becoming  due  to  the  United  States,  and  also  all 
sums  of  money  due  for  postage  or  otherwise  to  the  General  Post-office  Depart- 
ment, shall  be  paid  in  gold  aiid  silver  coin  only^  or  in  treasury  notes  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  11th  section  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1851,  which  authorizes  and  regu- 
lates the  coinage  and  issue  of  a  silver  coin  "  of  the  dLniomination  and  legal  value 
of  three  cents,''  it  is  provided  that  said  coin  "  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  debts  for  all  sums  oi*  thirty  cents  or  under." 

From  the  above  provisions  oC  law,  still  in  force  and  unrepeided,  it  seems  evi- 
<lent  that  you  are  not  compelled  to  receive  cents  in  payment  for  either  postage 
or  postage  stamps,  nor  from  any  one  person  at  any  one  time  more  than  thirty 
cents  in  three- cent  coin.    All  beyond  to  is  rests  in  your  own  discretion,  and  io 
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that  spirit  of  coartesy  and  accommodation  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  ever  infloence 
yon  in  the  discharge  of  yonr  official  dnties. 

Very  respectfully,  etc., 

HORATIO  KINO,  Fhst  ABstoUnt  FogtmrnUr-Qenml 
£.  P.  Soflft,  Esq.,  PMtmMter  at  Anbum,  N.  Y. 

P08TA0B  TO  PORTS  OF  THE  BUCK  SEA,  AND  OF  THE  DAHUBB. 

The  Washington  Union  of  Nov.  6, 1857,  states,  on  authority,  that  the  French 
gOTernment  has  recently  established  post-offices  at  Yolo,  Yarna,  Sulina.  Pultcha, 
Qal&tZj  Ibraila,  Ineboli,  Sinope.  Samsoun,  Kerasnnd,  and  Trebizond,  and  that 
correspondence  of  every  description  originating  in  or  destined  for  those  cities 
will  hereafter  be  transmitted  in  the  mail,  via  France,  upon  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  correspondence  of  the  like  nature  originating  in  or  destined  for  the 
cities  of  the  Levant  in  which  France  has  post-offices. 

The  single  rate  of  letter  postage  between  the  United  States  and  thoae  places 
by  the  French  mail  will,  therefore,  be  30  cents  the  quarter  ounce,  and  60  cents 
the  half  ounce  letter ;  prepayment  optional.  Printed  matter  of  every  description 
may  also  be  transmitted  to  those  ports,  by  way  of  France,  on  prepayment  of 
the  United  States  postage — viz. :  2  cents  on  newspapers  -,  1  cent  an  ounce,  or 
fraction  of  an  ounce,  on  pamphlets  and  periodicals ;  and  the  regular  domestic 
rates  on  other  kinds  of  printed  matter.  The  same  rates  of  postage  must  be  col- 
lected at  the  office  of  delivery  in  the  United  States  upon  printed  matter  from 
those  places  received  by  French  mail. 

P08TA0E  ON  LOTTERY  CIRCULARS. 

The  Post-office  Department  at  Washington  has  instructed  postmasters,  in  all 
cases  where  persons  will  persist  in  endeavoring  to  evade  the  law  in  regard  to 
lottery  circulars,  in  getting  them  into  the  mail  without  prepayment,  or  only  part 
paid,  to  return  such  circulars  to  the  place  of  mailing,  or  to  the  publishers,  to  be 
fully  prepaid  by  postage  stamps,  and  properly  posted.  It  is  the  peremptory  order 
of  the  department  that  all  such  printed  matter  shall  bear  the  stamp  cf  the  mailing 
(jffice. 


RAILROAD.  CANAL.  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 

COMMERCE    BY   STEAM. 

Steam  power  seems  destined  to  rule  the  ocean.  It  is  but  few  years  since  the 
passage  of  u  bteamer  across  the  Atlantic  was  deemed  a  wonderful  event  Now 
we  are  as  familiar  with  lines  of  Liverpool  nteamers,  as  with  any  customary  modes 
of  travel.  The  question  seems  to  force  itself  upon  the  public  mind — is  not  steam 
the  force  by  which  the  oceans  are  to  be  traversed  t  Will  not  the  fickle  and  un- 
certain winds  be  given  up,  and  the  steady  and  resistless  steam-engine  be  relied 
on  as  the  motive  power  ?  On  all  our  rivers  this  tendency  has  long  been  manifest, 
and  is  not  the  time  hastening  on,  when  sails  for  navigation  will  stand  on  a  level 
with  the  wind-mill  in  machinery. 

Connected  with  the  progress  of  steam,  is  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  iron  in 
ship-building,  and  the  disposition  to  make  trial  of  mueh  larger  voasela  on  the 
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the  ocean.  Tliese  changes  seem  to  point  to  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  We  cannot  avoid  raising  the  inquiry  whether  the  work  of 
transporting  passengers  and  merchandise  across  the  waters  of  the  globe,  is  not, 
ere  long,  to  be  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  has  been.  Is  it  not  to  become 
a  far  more  regular,  sure,  and  safe  work,  than  men  have  supposed  it  conld  be  ? 

The  might  of  the  ocean  has  always  caasod  man  to  appear  feeble ;  bat  the 
ocean  is  no  more  mighty  or  terrible  than  in  all  past  ages.  Man.  on  the  other 
hand,  advances  in  his  power  to  sabdue  nature,  and  to  triumph  over  the  elements. 
The  waves  are  not  more  mountain-like  now  than  when  Columbus  ventured  to 
jAmcrica  in  his  little  bark ;  but  the  ships  of  the  present  day  are  vastly  nearer  to 
the  point  of  defying  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves.  This  violence  has  a 
limit  But  who  shall  say  where  is  the  limit  of  man's  achievements  in  building 
vessels,  and  propelling  them  by  machinery  ?  The  skiff  on  the  mill-pond  is  tossed 
by  the  little  waves,  and  the  juvenile  boatmen  are,  perhaps,  lost  in  their  half-mile 
voyage.  But  the  scow  and  the  hay  sloop,  of  the  same  water,  know  nothing  of 
these  waves,  and  are  as  safe  as  the  solid  land.  They  have  passed  the  limit  of 
danger  from  the  agitation  that  can  there  arise.  It  may  seem  bold  to  suggest  that 
any  such  triumph  over  the  ocean  is  possible  for  man.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  our  anticipations  of  human  achievement  have  lagged  behind  the  actual 
human  progress. 

Practical  men  see,  at  present,  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  general  steam  navi- 
gation, and  of  the  use  of  immense  vessels.  But  we  must  remember  that  a  great 
system  of  changes  is  going  forward,  the  parts  of  which  bear  on  each  other.  Coal 
supplies  will  yet  be  found  in  so  many  quarters,  and  coal  depots  will  be  established 
on  so  many  capes  and  islands,  that  the  difficulty  connected  with  transporting  fuel 
will  be  greatly  diminished.  As  the  operations  of  commerce  are  more  and  more 
systematized  in  all  ports,  the  cargoes  for  huge  steamers  will  be  collected  with 
greater  rapidity,  and  the  whole  shipping  operation  will  be  carried  on  with  a 
promptness  and  regularity  now  hardly  dreamed  of.  New  modes  of  loading  very 
large  vessels  will  be  invented,  and  greater  accommodations  for  them  will  be  pro- 
vided on  all  shores. 

Thus  it  may  be  that  ocean  transportation  will  yet  be  conducted  with  such 
power  and  on  such  a  scale,  that  the  old  uncertainties  will  be  read  of  as  we  now 
read  of  the  times  when  the  mariner  could  not  venture  upon  the  high  seas  at  all. 
With  huge  metallic  vessels  and  mighty  engines,  we  may  cross  the  Atlantic  almost 
as  a  feny-boat  crosses  the  Delaware,  with  regular  and  sure  transit,  having  carried 
our  mechanical  power  beyond  the  accidents  of  wind  and  waves.  This  is,  indeed, 
aspiring  high ;  but  in  these  days  we  seem  hardly  in  danger  of  extending  our  speo- 
alations  beyond  the  bounds  what  is  to  be  realized. 

Should  such  results  be  gained,  and  the  ocean  voyage  become  regular  and  sure, 
the  deep  would  cease  to  be  a  mystery,  and  mankind  would  move  across  it  as  on  a 
familiar  journey.  The  distant  quarters  of  the  world  would  be  brought  practically 
near  to  each  other.  The  effect  of  free  intercourse  would  be  to  civilize  the  nations, 
and  to  bring  the  genius  of  other  races  into  the  work  of  advancing  human  triumphs. 
The  inhabitants  of  different  continents  would  regard  each  other  as  neighbors, 
hostilities  would  die  away.  The  various  climates  would  also  more  efficiently 
combine  to  promote  human  comfort.  The  greater  the  speed  and  certainty  with 
which  the  productions  of  one  zone  are  carried  to  annother,  the  more  multiplied  are 
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the  sources  of  enjoyment  and  prosperity.  Increase  the  facilities  of  comnnunicatioD, 
stf)d  there  will  be  less  struggling  to  counteract  the  adaptations  of  climate  aud 
soil,  and  the  people  of  different  lands  will  be  satisfied  to  produce  that  which  they 
can  produce  most  successfully. 

In  a  great  variety  of  aspects,  therefore,  the  progress  of  steam  navigation  is 
fitted  to  awaken  hig  hanticipations.  The  globe  is  to  become  in  some  sense  smaller- 
Men  are  to  become  as  one  nation.  Knowledge  is  to  be  a  common  possession  of 
humanity.  The  different  climates  are  to  supply  the  race  with  their  varied  pro- 
dact:!,  and  the  interchange  is  to  be  quick  and  abundant.  We  are  to  be  more  and 
more  at  home  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe.  Every  land  is  to  enjoy  the 
light  which  has  shone  on  every  other,  and  the  tribes  of  men  are  to  visit,  aid,  and 
cheer  each  other.  The  sailor  is  to  be  no  longer  an  exile  from  society,  but  he  will 
be  a  swift  messenger,  respected  and  valued,  and  holding  a  position  requiring  in- 
telligence and  skill.  The  ocean  will  be  indeed  the  highway  of  natious — a  sare* 
mach-traveled  highway ;  a  scene  where  the  elements  will  indeed  show  their 
might,  but  where  man  will  calmly  take  bis  course  in  his  huge  floating  castles,  and 
pass  safely  from  shore  to  sliore. 


STEAMBOAT   ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  AT  CiHG  Iliir  ATI 

IN  EACH  MONTH  FOR  THREE  TEARS,  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1857. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review,  we  have  heretofore  pub- 
lished statements  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  steamboats  at  Cincinnati 
for  several  commercial  years,  each  ending  August  31.  For  example,  for  the 
year : — 

1847-48  and  1848-49,  in  Merchants'  Magaiine,  October,      1849,  vol.  xiL,     page  468 
1848-49  and  1849-50,  «  a  «  1860.  vol.  xriii,       "    469 

1860-61  u  a  M  1861,  vol.  XXV..        "     606 

1861-62  "  "  November,  1862,  vol.  XX vii,     •*     636 

1862-63  **  »*  December.  1863,  vol  xxix.,       •*     751 

1858-64  "  "  November,  1864,  vol.  xxxi.,      •*     636 

The  table  on  the  following  page  is  a  continuation  of  these  statistics  to  Aug. 
31, 1857.  and  is  copied  from  the  Cincinnati  Price  CurreiH's  •*  Annual  Statement 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,"  which  we  believe  to  be  reliable.  That  journal  pre- 
sents a  list  of  the  steamboats  and  barges,  357  in  number,  arriving  at  Cincinnati 
during  the  commercial  year,  with  statement  of  their  tonnage,  the  summary  of 
which  is  as  follows : — Tonnage  of  steamboats,  77,500  ;  do.  of  barges,  9,863 ; 
total  tonnage,  87,453.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  steamboats  and  barges,  365  in 
number,  trading  to  the  port  in  the  year  1855-56  was  92,401,  showing  a  decrease 
in  the  year  just  ended  of  4,948  tons.  The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  com- 
parative aggregates : — 


Tears.  No.  Tonnogo. 

1860-1 288  49,274 

1861-2 20.S  60,642 

1862-3 298  76,647 

1868-4 814  80,260 


Tears.  No.  Toniuge. 

1864-6 318  b«»,8?4 

1866-6 866  92.401 

1866-7 857  87,463 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  RAItROADS  IN  PRUSSIA  SIICB  1849. 

The  Tribune  has  translated  from  the  Berlin  correspondence  of  the  Neue  Zeil, 
the  sabjoined  account  of  the  progress  of  railroads  in  Prussia  : — 

OutUy  in  / — Over  whole  lengths — »  Atc. 

Length  million  lOOlbs.       , Receiots. .  profit 

in  miles.  dollars.  Passengers,  merchandise.  Passengers.  Merchandise.  p.  ct 

1849  l,82li    lOlf  129,416  1,067,021  |8,708.227  $8,546,427  8.8« 

1850  1,871     106  146,278  1,881,894  4,420,172  4.808,229  4.65 

1851  l,982i  112.2  148,680  1,604,326  4,622,990  4,968,969  5.09 

1852  2,186     126  147,817  2,171,619  4,966.784  6,fll,896  5.76 

1853  2,326i  185^  144,897  2,637,401  5,488,966  7,821,685  6.78 

1854  2,826i  141f  187,184  2,989,084  5,712,135  9.977,251  5.79 

1855  2,884  I46i  148,784  8,545,960  5,959.314  12,205,528  6.41 

The  number  of  passengers  has  remained  stationary  since  1849,  while  the  re- 
ceipts for  passenger  trade  have  increased  only  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
road.  The  amount  of  merchandise  transported  has,  on  the  contrary,  increased 
threeand-a-half  fold ;  and,  while  in  1849  the  receipts  on  merchandise  did  not 
equal  the  receipts  from  passengers,  they  amounted  in  1855  to  more  than  double 
the  receipts  from  passenger  transport.  In  1849,  384,788,585  hundred  pounds 
were  transported  over  every  mile  of  road ;  in  1855,  were  transported  1,742,066,452 
hundred  pounds.  While  the  roads  have  scarcely  increased  one-third  in  aggregate 
length,  the  transport  of  merchandise  has  increased  five-fold. 

The  lengths  above  attributed  to  Prussian  roads  extend  in  some  cases  beyond 
the  Prussian  borders.  At  the  end  of  1854  there  were  2,230  miles  of  railroad  in 
Prussia.  At  the  end  of  1856  there  were  2,313  miles.  During  the  year  1856 
•bout  270  miles  of  road  were  opened  in  Prussia,  so  that  at  present  in  the  whole 
Prussian  State  there  is  one  mile  of  railroad  to  every  nine  and  two-thirds  square 
miles.  This,  however,  varies  in  different  provinces — amounting  in  Rhincland 
and  Westphalia  to  5.5  ;  in  Silesia  to  7.2  ;  in  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  to^7.5  ; 
in  Pomerania,  Prussia,  and  Poland,  to  22.5  square  miles  for  every  mile  of  raiV 
road.  There  are  already  commenced,  and  to  be  completed  in  12  years,  2,650 
miles,  so  that  in  12  years  Prussia  will  contain  at  least  5,230  miles  of  railroad,  or 
one  mile  lor  every  4.3  square  miles.  There  will  then  be  one  mile  of  railroad  to 
every  2.3  square  miles  in  Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  to  every  4  square  miles  in 
Silesia,  to  every  4  square  miles  in  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  and  to  every  10 
square  miles  in  Pomerania,  Posen,  and  Prussia.  The  cost  of  building  these  new 
roads  is  estimated  at  about  $168,000,000,  or  814,000,000  yearly. 

ERICSSON'S  AIR  MOTOR  JVOT  TET  A  FAILURE. 

Mr.  Ericsson,  it  is  stated,  does  not  despair  of  success  in  applying  the  "  new 
motor."  He  is  said  to  have  built  eight  small  engines,  on  the  hot  air  principle, 
since  the  experiment  with  the  Ericsson  steamship,  and  to  be  still  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  favorite  study.  The  Scientific  American  says : — "  He  has  now 
floating  on  the  Hudson  a  small  steamer,  or  atr-er,  about  seventy  feet  long,  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  driving  at  a  good  rate  by  the  combustion  of  an  almost  in- 
credibly small  quantity  of  pine  kindling  wood.  There  are  two  engines,  horizontal, 
single-acting,  and  apparently  about  thirty  itches  diameter  by  thirty-six  inches 
stroke.  The  vessel  is  an  open  boat,  or  mammoth  yawl,  and  the  paddle-wheels 
are  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  We  believe  air  alone  is  the  fluid  em. 
ployed  as  a  medium  to  generate  the  power." 
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PRE-EMPTION  GUIMS  UPOflT  LAUDS  RESERVED  FOR  RAILROAD  PURPOSES. 

The  Commiasioner  of  the  Greneral  Land-office  of  the  United  States,  has  made 
the  subjoined  decision,  which  will  be  foand  of  general  interest : — 

"  1.  Pre-emption  claims  upon  any  lands  withdrawn  from  market  for  railroad 
purposes,  where  the  settlements  were  made  in  good  faith  with  the  government 
before  the  passage  of  the  law  making  the  grant,  and  prior  to  the  'definite  location* 
or  surveying  and  staking  oflF  of  the  route  of  the  road,  are  subject  to  consummation 
within  the  period  fixed  by  law  for  proving  up  and  entering  ofifered  and  unoffered 
lands  at  one  ordinary  minimum  of  81  25  per  acre,  and  payment  may  be  made  in 
specie  or  with  military  bounty-land  warrants. 

"  2.  After  the  survey  and  staking  off  of  any  route,  the  pre-emption  right  ceases 
on  the  railroad  sections  ;  but  from  and  after  that  date  the  United  Slates  reserved 
eeciions  within  the  six-mile  limits  of  the  route  are  pre-cmptible  at  a  minimum  of 
92  60  per  acre,  till  the  date  of  *final  settlement'  of  the  alternate  sections  to  which 
the  railroad  is  entitled. 

"  3.  From  the  date  of  the  final  allotment  aforesaid  till  the  date  of  offering  the 
United  States  reserved  sections  at  public  sale,  pre-emption  righU  to  lands  in  such 
sections  cannot  attach  ;  but  after  the  offering  the  reserved  sections  again  become 
pre-cmptible  at  a  minimum  of  $2  50  per  acre. 

"  4.  When  the  $2  50  minimum  attaches,  bounCy-land  warrants,  under  the  act  of 
3d  March,  1855,  cannot  be  used  in  part  payment,  there  being  an  express  inhibi- 
tion  of  such  use  in  the  statute ;  but  warrants  issued  under  prior  acU  of  Congress 
may  be  so  used — one  warrant  only  to  be  laid  on  a  single  pre-emption  claim  at 
the  rate  of  $1  25  per  acre,  and  the  balance  required  to  make  up  the  $2  50  to  be 
paid  in  specie." 

WELL-DESERVED  PRESENT  TO  A  MASTER  MARINER. 

We  have  many  fine  examples  of  courage  and  skill  among  the  officers  and  crews 
of  our  American  mercantile  marine  which  pass  unnoticed,  ^'unhonored  and 
unsung."  It  therefore  affords  us  pleasure  to  record  on  the  pages  of  the  Merchants* 
Magazine  of  an  appropriate  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Capt.  John  Simpson, 
of  Newburyport,  commander  of  the  ship  Moses  Wheeler,  of  Boston,  while  on  a 
voyage  in  1856  from  Newport,  Wales,  to  Calcutta,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  pre- 
served his  vessel  from  shipwreck,  in  the  midst  of  great  danger,  by  the  exercise  of 
both  skill  and  courage,  and  for  which,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  was  presented 
by  the  London  underwriters  with  a  costly  gold  chronometer  watch.  The  presi- 
dents of  the  Alliance,  Boston,  and  China  Insurance  Companies,  of  Boston,  also 
have  presented  to  Capt.  Simpson  a  check  for  $500,  as  a  token  of  their  appreci* 
ation  of  his  "skill  and  persevering  courage  in  conducting  his  ship  to  her  port  of 
destination,  when  surrounded  by  great  difficulties  and  peril."  The  skill  of  the 
captain  no  doubt  saved  the  underwriters  thousands  of  dollars. 

THE  FRENCH  RAILWAY  SYSTEM  IN  1856. 

A  review  of  the  railway  system  in  France  has  been  published  in  Gal]gnani*s 
Messenger t  which  shows  that  the  gross  receipts  in  1856  were  no  less  than 
953,952,000,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole  imperial  revenue.  The  value  of 
the  shares  and  bonds  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  stated  at  8768,000,000, 
and  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  in  1856  was  $23,040,000,  of  which  either  by 
direct  or  indirect  taxation,  86,344.865  went  to  the  State.  And  it  is  expected 
that  a  still  greater  amount  of  profit  will  accrue  in  future,  owing  to  the  new  law 
imposing  a  duty  upon  the  transfer  of  shares. 
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THIi  QUICKEST  PASSAGE  TO  EUROPE  Olf  REeORD. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  the  log  of  the  United  States  steampsbip  Yander- 
bilt.  E.  Higgins  commander,  from  New  York  to  Oowes,  on  her  third  voyage, 
it  will  be  seen  made  the  quickest  passage  on  record.  Cast  off  from  dock  at  New 
York  at  12.20,  P.  M.     Passed  Sandy  Hook,  2.10  ;  discharged  pilot,  2.30.  August 

1,  1857  :— 

Date.  Days  ont      Latitude.  Longitude.         DfiL 

Aug.  2 1             40  67  67  40  WO 

8 2             42  48  6127  800 

4 8             45  21  66  01  817 

6 4            48  08  48  48  819 

6 6             48  40  4120  801 

7 6             60  48  88  06  820 

8 7             61  04  24  10  888 

9 8             61  16  10  850 

10 9             49  60  6  SI  887 

11 Arrived  at  the  Needles  at  1.20  A.  M. 

Apparent  time 9  days,  IS  boon 

Deduct  difference  of  longitude 6     ** 

Time  of  passage 9  days,    8  boon 

Making  the  passage  equal  to  9  days  1  hour  to  Liverpool. 

CANALS  BELONGING  TO  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  sale  of  the  Main  Line  of  Public  Improvements  in  Pennsylvania  leaves, 
according  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  the  following  lines  of  canal  in  operation, 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  : — 

Delaware  division miles        60    West  branch  divisioo.. miles        76 

Susquehanna  division 41  — 

North  branch  divis'n  and  extension      1 65  Total 848 


RAILROADS  IN  GERMANT. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Department  of  State,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  far- 
tishes  the  following  information  respecting  railroads  in  Germany  : — 

When  in  the  year  1850  the  different  railroad  companies  in  Germany — hitherto 
isolated — began  to  be  somewhat  more  connected,  the  necessity  of  establishing 
general  principles  for  the  construction  and  management  of  railroads  was  uni- 
versally felt ;  with  a  view  to  effect  that  purpose  a  meeting  of  oflBcers  of  the  sev- 
eral companies  look  place  in  Berlin  in  the  month  of  February,  1850. 

The  result  of  that  meeting  was  the  framing  of  common  regulations  for  the 
transit  service,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  common  principles  for  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  niilroads  generally. 

The  principles  then  laid  down  have  since  that  period  formed  the  basis  of  all 
railroad  undertakings  in  Germany,  and  they  were  even  adopted  by  Switzerland. 

However,  in  the  construction  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  railroads  great 
progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  seven  years,  and  it  was  fonnd  that  the 
old  regulations  required  improvement  in  order  to  correspond  with  this  progresa. 
For  this  reason  a  new  meeting  was  called  together  this  year  to  revise  the  resolo- 
tions  of  the  former  one ;  and  that  meeting  was  held  in  Vienna  from  the  18th  to 
the  26th  May  last.  Most  of  the  German  railroads  were  represented  in  it.  The 
results  arrived  at  by  this  meeting  are  to  be  brought  before  a  general  meeting  of 
railroad  managers  to  be  held  at  Munich ;  and  they  will  afterwards  be  published. 
One  of  the  resolutions  concerns  the  application  of  chain  bridges  to  railroads. 
And  the  Vienna  meeting  requested  the  Austrian  government  to  obtaiQ  correct 
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informatioD  from  America  respecting  the  bridge  of  this  kind  first  erected — 
namely,  that  on  the  Niagara  Railroad — and  upon  the  results  of  that  experiment. 

The  manufactory  of  engines  at  Esslingen,  in  Wurtemburg,  has  just  received 
orders  for  the  locomotives  required  for  the  railroad  from  Copenhagen  to  Corsoer 
in  Denmark  ;  and  similar  orders  have  been  given  for  French  lines.  The  Wur- 
temburg engines  enjoy  a  high  reputation  all  over  Europe  ;  and  I  have  frequently 
heard  them  spoken  of  as  the  best  in  the  whole  railroad  world. 

The  regulations  on  the  German  railroads  for  the  summer  have  undergone  some 
important  improvements.  A  traveler  from  Frankfort,  for  instance,  may  now 
reach  Berne,  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  in  one  day.  Travelers  leaving  Fried- 
richs-haven,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  at  5  A.  M.,  arrive  the  next  day  at  noon 
in  Berlin  by  way  of  Stuttgardt,  Heidelburg,  Frankforr,  and  Cassel.  Travelers 
starting  from  this  city  at  5  A.  M.,  reach  Paris  at  10:25  the  same  evening — say 
in  17:25  hours. 
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MISERAL  WEALTH   OF  OHIO. 

BY  E.  D.  MANSFIELD,  ESQ. 

Men  go  to  California  for  gold,  and  seek  pearls  in  muscle  shells,  but  a  greater 
than  gold  or  pearls  is  here.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  most  productive  of 
all  mining  is  of  coal  and  iron.  The  Boons  and  Kentons  hunted  over  mines, 
unsuspected  and  unknown,  which  will  become  the  wealth  of  future  ages.  Already 
there  is  far  more  coal  and  iron  mines  in  Ohio  than  the  public  have  any  idea  of. 
Either  the  census  of  1850  was  greatly  defective,  or  the  growth  of  mining  in  Ohio 
has  immensely  increased  in  the  last  seven  years.  In  fact,  I  know  the  last  to  be 
the  case.  In  the  counties  of  Lawrence,  Jackson,  Vinton,  and  Hancock,  many 
new  furnaces  have  been  opened,  and  in  these  as  in  other  things  there  are  great 
improvements.  A  furnace  now  turns  out  nearly  double  as  much  iron  as  it  did 
twenty  years  ago.  The  demand  for  iron  increases  also  beyond  all  precedent.  It 
is  not,  as  some  suppose,  the  coistruction  of  railroads  only  which  has  occasioned 
this  demand.  All  the  new  arts  of  life  demand  iron,  and  every  new  town  adds  to 
its  consumption.  Most  happily  for  us,  we  have  not  only  iron  inexhaustible,  but 
we  have  begun  to  manufacture  it,  far  beyond  the  increase  of  importations,  so  that 
we  shall,  in  a  few  years,  be  rid  of  the  disgrace  of  going  to  foreign  nations  for 
what  lies  heaped  up  around  our  doors. 

In  this  mining,  we  find  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  dependencies  of  various 
elements  of  industry  on  each  other.  These  iron  furnaces  consume  a  great  amount 
of  food  for  men  and  horses.  This  opens  a  market  for  the  farmer  of  the  mining 
counties.  In  fact,  the  fipirmers  of  that  region  will  soon  need  no  other.  It  will 
need  the  highest  cultivation  to  supply  that  demand.  So,  also,  of  natural  pro- 
duction. Soon  the  furnaces,  railroads,  and  all  other  machinery  must  use  coal, 
and  here  it  lies,  where  the  utmost  cost  need  not  exceed  four  cents  per  bushel. 
Thus,  we  find  in  Ohio  all  the  resources  of  an  empire,  and  each  one  contributing 
to  the  other — till  we  know  not  what  measure  of  art,  of  wealth,  of  production,  or 
of  power,  may  here  be  accumulated,  nor  to  what  extent  of  physical  and  intellect- 
ual grandeur  the  freedom  of  institutions  and  the  genius  of  science  may  carry  this 
young  and  growing  people. 
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MICHIGAH  COAL  AITALTZBD. 

Prof.  Douglas  of  the  Michigan  University,  famishes  one  of  the  local  papm 
with  the  following  analysis  of  the  coal  mined  at  JacksoD,  in  that  State.  Tbe 
analysis,  it  appears  to  as,  requires  farther  corroboration  before  it  can  be  admitted 
as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole,  bat  is  nevertheless  deserving  of  record  as  showing 
the  value  of  the  coal  for  gas. 

The  coal  was  of  the  bituminous  variety,  having  a  jet  black  color  and  a  slaty 
structure.  It  was  readily  ignited,  burning  with  a  dull  flame  and  much  smoke, 
the  fragments  comminuting  more  or  less  by  the  heat.  It  had  a  specific  graTity 
of  about  125. 

100  parts  gave  : — 


Volatile  matter. 60.780 

Sulphur 4 .028 

Irou 4.400 


Ash 8.600 

Carbon,  not  volatilised. 41 .  400 


The  value  of  coal  for  the  nanufacture  of  gas  is  usually  estimated  by  the  amount 
of  volatile  matter,  it  yields  at  a  full  red  heat.  The  following  list  of  English  coal^, 
taken  from  the  best  authorities,  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  gas-prodnciog 
properties,  as  determined  by  actual  trial  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  : — 

Boghead .... 

New  BruDBwick  Canal 

Kirkuep 

Staffordshire  Canal • 

Amiatoo 

Silkstone,  Yorkshire 

Wigau,  Lancashire 

Ramsey,  Newcastle  

Kielesa,  Somerset 

Goal-pit  Heath 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above,  that  the  amoant  of  Tolatile  matter  in  the  coal, 
holds  a  fixed  relation  to  its  gas-producing  properties. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  Professor  Johnson's  work,  will  show  tbe 
volatile  matter  in  the  several  varieties  of  American  coals.  The  snlphor  is  not 
given  in  these  analyses,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  very  much 
less  than  the  average  of  any  other  coals : — 


ToUtUe  matter. 

Ash. 

Snlphor. 

67.4 

22.8 

1.06 

66.2 

0.6 

0.14 

60. 

18. 

2.80 

50. 

2. 

2.60 

46.8 

4.2 

8.40 

88. 

2.6 

2.20 

87. 

8. 

2.40 

86.8 

6.6 

2.50 

84.9 

8. 

6.70 

80.1 

6.8 

8.20 

ToL  mfttter.  Ash. 
Beaver  Meadow,  Pa. . .  8 .  80  7.11 
Peach  Mountain,  Pa. . .         8 .  07        4.41 

Lehigh,  Pa. 6  28         6.56 

Cumberland,  Md 14.87       14.98 

Blo68burg,Pa 14.78      11.77 


YoL  niAttsr.      Ash. 

Midlothiao,  Va. 87 .  28      10.47 

Caneltoo.  Ind 88.99        4.97 

PitUburg 86.78        7  07 

Jackaoo  (by  Prof  D.). .       50.78        8.40 


From  the  above  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  coal  of  Michigan  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  is  nearly  equal  to  the  best  English  coals,  and  quite  superior  to  any 
of  the  American  coal  around.  I  have  not  access  to  analyses  of  the  Ohio  coak, 
and  am  not  aware  that  any  have  been  made. 

AUERICAH  MAiVUFACrURES  WR01I6ED. 

It  is  said  that  the  best  of  our  domestic  goods  are  not  nnfrequenUy  sold  by 
the  retailer  as  foreign.  This  is  doing  injustice  to  our  own  country,  and  throwing 
away  our  own  repuUtion.  To  oflRsr  a  home  article  as  foreign,  in  ordw  to  have  it 
thought  better  than  it  is,  is  dishonest ;  but  to  do  so  bfcauMc  the  article  is  eoual  to 
tbe  foreign,  or  better,  is  to  sell  oar  own  well-earned  character — it  is  meanly  di6- 
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honest  Sorely  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  credit  we  have  merited.  If  oar 
energy  and  skill  have  produced  that  which  England  cannot  surpass,  we  should 
make  this  known,  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  our  country,  and  not  put  our 
own  laurels  upon  the  head  of  our  neighbor.  It  is  a  short-sighted  policy  which 
would  thus  deny  our  own  achievements  because  thej  are  worthy  to  have  been 
the  achievements  of  another,  more  famous  than  ourselves.  This  is  to  keep  down 
our  reputation.    To  do  this  for  a  little  immediate  gain,  is  small-souled. 

In  some  sensible  remarks  X)n  this  subject,  the  Providence  Journal  states  that 
an  American  manufacturer  of  edge  tools  has  lately  recovered  damages  in  an 
English  court,  of  an  English  manufacturer  who  counterfeited  his  trade  mark. 
This  shows  what  reputation  our  productions  may  gain,  and  the  folly  of  conceal- 
ing their  origin.  As  Philadelphians  we  have  an  interest  in  this  subject.  We 
are  putting  the  foreign  manufacturer  upon  desperate  efforts  to  keep  up  with  us, 
in  some  departments,  and  we  wish  to  have  the  honors  of  our  city  and  of  our 
youthful  country  maintained.  We  respectfully  suggest  to  several  Philadelphia 
manufacturers  the  propriety  of  changing  their  policy  in  this  particular.  Let 
your  products  bear  your  name,  and  show  the  world  that  you  defy  foreign  competi- 
tion.— Philadelphia  Shipping  List, 

BBITI8H  APPRBCIATIOH  OF  AMKRICAH  I1V6ENUITT. 

The  Scientific  American  gives  a  brief  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Poly- 
technic Society,  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Arnolt,  at  their  first  meeting  in  1857,  on  the 
•*  Inventions  in  the  United  States."  Mr.  A.  was  surprised  at  American  river 
steamers,  and  the  Metropolis  of  the  Fall  River  Line  delighted  him  beyond  mea* 
sure ;  he  told  his  hearers  that  on  the  Mississippi  the  Americans  have  800  steam- 
boats running,  and  that  he  had  traveled  1,500  miles  in  seven  days  for  twenty 
dollars!  He  explained  the  dexterity  exhibited  by  the  pilots,  and  gave  some 
statistical  infonnation  of  our  traffic  that  astonished  his  audience.  On  our  rail- 
road system  he  said  much,  and  although  he  found  some  faults,  he  thought  that, 
on  the  whole,  there  was  much  for  British  railroads  to  copy,  especially  as  regards 
the  cars.  The  locomotives  attracted  his  attention,  but  the  "  camel  engine  "  was 
his  greatest  object  of  admiration.  The  hydraulic  dock  he  thought  was  a  master- 
piece of  ingenuity  and  inventive  faculty ;  and  the  water-works  of  Fairmount  and 
Croton  made  him  thoroughly  perceive  that  he  was  traveling  in  a  countiy  whose 
basis  was  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  lastly,  the  American 
telegraph  system,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  the  United  States  Patent-office, 
were,  he  said,  examples  to  the  world ;  and  he  concluded  by  expressing  his  ad- 
miration of  the  matter-of-fact,  inventive  mind  of  America. 

A  LAROB  BARREL  HAVUFACTORT. 

The  Scientific  American  speaks  of  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  flour 
barrels  put  into  operation  at  Rasoog,  New  York,  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Mills  of  New  York.  According  to  the  American,  they  employ  some 
forty  hands,  and  turn  out  finished  stock  for  500  barrels  daily ;  the  method  of 
manufacture  is  rapid  and  very  systematic ;  the  logs  are  first  put  upon  a  saw  mill 
and  sawed  into  plank  about  four  inches  thick,  (the  slabs  are  used  for  heading,) 
and  the  plank  are  cut  into  thirty-inch  lengths,  then  steamed  and  cut  into  staves ; 
the  staves  while  wet  are  passed  through  a  machine  which  finishes  both  ends  at  a 
stroke,  and  they  are  then  passed  through  the  dry  kiln,  which  is  the  main  feature 
of  novelty  in  the  business.  The  wet  staves  piled  on  cars  enter  one  end  of  the 
kiln,  and  are  taken  out  at  the  other  end  thoroughly  dry.    The  drying  is  accom* 
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plished  by  keeping  up  a  strong  and  constant  blast  of  hot  air  upon  the  staves,  by 
means  of  a  large  blower  placed  in  connection  with  the  boiler  surface,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  a  draught  upon  the  fire,  and  discharge  the  whole  heat  of  the 
fire  divested  of  smoke  into  the  kiln.  Such  is  the  rapidity  of  drying  that  each 
day's  work  is  dried  perfectly  in  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  to-day  a  log  may  be 
taken  from  the  stump  and  to-morrow  be  made  up  into  thoroughly  seasoned  barrels 
ready  to  pack.  After  drying,  the  staves  are  jointed  upon  a  machine  which 
finishes  both  edg&s  at  the  same  time ;  they  are  then  packed  in  bundles  of  one 
hundred  each,  ready  for  shipment.  The  heading  goes  through  the  same  kiln,  and 
is  afterwards  finished  up  and  turned  in  rapidly-working  lathes.  The  heads  are 
then  packed  in  barrels  for  transportation. 

COMB  MANUFACTORY  IN  SCOTLAND. 

It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  foreign  exchanges  of  the  Merchcmts' Magazine,  that 
the  greatest  comb  manufactory  in  the  world  is  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  There 
are  thirly-six  furnaces  for  preparing  horns  and  tortoise  shell  for  the  combs  acd 
DO  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  iron  screw  presses  are  continually  going  in 
stamping  them.  Steam  power  is  employed  to  cut  the  combs.  The  coarse  combs 
are  stamped  or  cut  out— two  being  cut  in  one  piece  at  a  time.  The  fine  dressing 
combs,  and  all  t-mall  tooth  combn,  are  cut  by  fine  circular  saws,  some  so  fine  as 
to  cut  forty  teeth  in  the  space  of  one  inch ;  and  they  revolve  five  thousand  times 
in  one  minute.  There  are  some  two  thousand  varieties  of  combs  made,  and  the 
aggregate  number  produced,  of  all  these  dificrent  sorts  of  combs,  is  about 
9,000,000  annually — a  quantity  that,  if  laid  together  lengthwise,  would  exttod 
about  seven  hundred  miles.  The  annual  consumption  of  ox  horns  is  aboat 
730,000,  and  the  annual  consumption  of  hoofs  amounts  to  4,000,000 ;  the  coo- 
sumption  of  tortoise  shell  and  buffalo  horn,  although  not  so  large,  is  correspond- 
ingly valuable.  A  hoof  undergoes  eleven  distinct  operations  before  it  becomes 
a  finished  comb. 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  TERM  JEWELLERS'  GOLD. 

According  to  a  London  cotemporary,  this  term  is  applied  to  alloys  of  gold 
used  for  trinkets  and  inferior  articles  of  jewelry,  ranging  from  three  to  four  karats 
fine  upwards,  or  which  are  too  inferior  to  receive  the  Hall  mark.  The  lowest  al- 
loy of  this  class  is  formed  of  copper  IG  parts ;  silver,  1  to  If  parts  ;  gold,  2  to  3 
parts,  melted  to<,a'tlier.  This  is  worth  only  from  88.  Cd.  to  9s.  6d.  the  ounce. 
*'  It  has  recently  be  found  that  gold  of  the  12  karats,  or  less,  if  alloyed  with  zinc 
instead  of  the  proper  quantity  of  silver,  presents  a  color  very  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  a  metal  at  least  2^  or  3  karats  higher,  or  of  8s.  or  lOs.  an  ounce  more  value ; 
and  the  consequence  ht>s  been  that  a  large  quantity  of  jewelry  has  been  made  of 
gold  alloyed  in  this  manner,  and  the  same  has  been  purchased  by  some  shop- 
keepers, very  iimch  to  their  own  loss,  as  that  of  the  public,  inasmuch  as  a  galvanic 
action  is  produced  after  a  time  upon  gold  so  alloyed,  by  means  of  which  the  metal 
is  split  into  separate  pieces,  and  the  articles  rendered  perfectly  useless.  Gold 
chains,  pencil  cases,  ihinibles,  and  lockets  are  the  articles  of  which  the  public  and 
the  shopke«*pcr3  will  do  well  to  take  heed,  as  these  have,  among  some  other  things, 
been  lately  so  constructed." 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  WINE  FROM  THE  GRAPE  IN  BOSTON. 
We  learn  from  our  cotemporary  of  the  Boston  Evening  GazeAte,  that  there  is 
in  that  city  a  manufactory  of  wine  from  the  native  grapes.     Mr.  Euoch  Page, 
who  has  for  some  years  paid  attention  to  the  raising  of  grapes  and  the  making 
of  wine,  at  home  and  abroad,  deeming  that  good  wine  conl«l  be  made  from  the 
common  grape,  made  the  experiment  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  his  first  effort  was 
exhibited  in  IBoG,  on  the  tables  of  the  Horticultural  {Society.     He  began  upon  a 
small  scale,  but  in  May,  1857,  enlarged  his  operations,  hiring  from  the  city  the 
arches  under  the  reservoir  on  Beacon  Hill,  aud  translormed  them  into  wine  vaults. 
Mr.  Page  has  on  hand  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  of  the  wild  grapes,  or  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels,  capable  of  yielding  four  hundred  gallons  of  juice  to 
the  ton.    These  grapes  are  brought  to  him  mostly  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts— seven  or  eight  tons  having  been  supplied  by  one  man  on  Cape  Cod.   Some 
are  brought  from  as  far  as  Connecticut.     The  amount  of  grapes  on  hand  is  very 
large,  and  the  product  of  the  stock  will  be  equal  to  10,000  gallons  of  wine.     Be- 
side the  6,000  gallons  of  grape  wine  already  made,  Mr.  Pa^e  has  4,000  gallons  of 
currant  wine  in  cask,  that  proved  upon  test  an  ariicle  of  great  excellencvi,  and 
more  like  the  product  of  the  vine  than  any  currant  v.  ine  we  ever  taslird.     He  has, 
also,  several  casks  of  hucklebury  wine  that  promise  well,  though  the  taste  is  not 
80  lively  as  the  currant. 

DETECTION  OF  COTTON  IN  LINEN. 

We  have  frequently  called  the  attention  of  the  r«  .ulers  of  the  Merchants^  Mag' 
azine  to  the  adulteration  in  almost  every  article  of  commerce.  Much  of  the  linen 
we  import  is  mixed  with  cotton.  A  scientific  man  informs  us  that  one  of  the 
most  practicable  methods  for  the  detection  of  cotton  in  unbleached  linen  is  the 
following  : — A  piece  of  the  stuflT  to  be  examined  is  well  washed  with  boiling 
water,  and  dried,  then  laid  in  a  mixure  of  two  parts  of  dried  nitrate  of  potash 
and  three  parts  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  and  left  in  intimate  contact  with  it 
for  8  or  10  raiimtes,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  fabric.  After  a  complete 
washing  and  drying,  the  piece  of  stuff,  which  has  been  changed  by  the  nitrate 
acid,  is  decocted  with  ether,  to  which  some  alcohol  is  added  ;  the  more  consistent 
the  collodion  thus  obtained,  the  more  cotton  is  there  in  the  linen.  If  no  cotton 
be  in  it,  the  ethereal  decoction  is  scarcely  thickened.  If  it  is  wished  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  cotton,  it  is  only  necessary  to  weigh  the  linen  after  it  has 
been  boiled  with  water  and  dried,  then  to  proceed  as  above,  separate  the  collo- 
dion obtained  from  the  residue — which  is  unchanged  linen — wash  this  well  with 
some  ether  and  alcohol,  and  when  dried  and  weighed  the  loss  of  weight  gives  the 
quantity  of  cotton  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  IRON. 

A  company,  with  a  capital  of  3125,000,  has  been  formed  for  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron  near  the  Lake  Superior  mines.  An  immense  furnace  is  already  in  a 
forward  state,  and  next  spring  the  question  will  bu  solved  wheiher  Lake  Superior 
iron  ore  am  be  successfully  converted  into  pigs  by  the  ordinary  process.  Char- 
coal can  be  easily  procured  near  the  furnace,  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing  is 
estimated  at  no  more  than  ten  per  cent  higher  than  it  would  be  in  Pitt.sburg. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  a  similar  attempt  was  made  in  Cleveland,  by  what  was 
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called  the  Renton  Process,  a  half-developed  system,  which  can  never  be  perfected 
except  by  a  series  of  expensive  and  patient  experiments.  It  proved  a  &ilure,  and 
the  company  was  too  much  discouraged  to  attempt  any  trials  by  the  ordinary 
method.    There  are  strong  reasons  to  hope  that  the  new  company  will  socceed. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  LOOMS  FOR  WElYINtf. 

Mr.  R.  Edmeston  has  effected  a  valuable  improvement  in  looms  for  weaving. 
It  is  a  combination  of  apparatus  actuated  by  jacqnard  or  pattern  surfaces  of  the 
loom,  in  order  to  move  the  shuttle-boxes  to  suit  the  pattern  being  woven.  The 
cam  shaft  of  the  loom  is  caused,  by  a  tappet  or  cam,  to  act  on  a  lever  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shuttle-boxes,  so  that  the  latter  arc  lifted  when  the  tappet  or  cam 
is,  by  the  jac  ^uard  or  pattern  surface,  allowed  to  act  on  the  lever  referred  to ; 
but  when  the  lever  is  moved  out  of  the  way  of  the  cam  or  tappet,  the  shuttle" 
boxes  are  not  raised  by  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  of  the  loom.  The  shuttle-boxes 
are  retained  from  descending  by  a  catch  acting  in  the  teeth  of  the  rachet,  carried 
by  a  lever  which  lifts  the  shuttle-boxes,  and  the  catch  retains  the  shuttle-boxes 
from  descending  to  their  lowest  position,  excepting  when  the  jacquard  or  pattern 
surface  causes  the  catch  to  be  removed — a  contrivance  ingeniously  adapted  to  the 
end  to  be  accomplished. 

PREMIUM  ON  SOAP  MANUFACTURED  IN  FRANCE. 

Commercial  advices  from  Paris  of  the  22d  of  September,  1857,  inform  us  that, 
by  imperial  decree  of  August  12, 1857,  colored  soaps,  composed  of  olea^noos 
oils  and  animal  fat,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  premium  on  exportation  of  6  francs,  $1 
12|  per  100  kilogrammes,  (220  pounds,)  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  June  11, 1845,  especially  the  5th  article  of  said  law.  This, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  will  increase  the  manufacture  in  France  of  this  description 
of  soaps,  and  operate  as  an  additional  tax,  to  the  extent  of  the  premium,.on  their 
importation. 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  OF  OHIO  COMPARED  WITH  NEW  TORE. 

This  comparison  of  the  two  most  populous  States,  we  take  at  second  hand,  not 
now,  as  formerly,  receiving  the  Cincinnali  Gazette: — Of  the  forty  thousand 
square  miles  of  Ohio's  surface,  the  Gazette  says,  nearly  every  foot  is  arable ;  at 
least  twenty  five  of  the  twenty-six  millions  of  acres  may  be  deemed  tillable  and 
fhiitful.  There  are  some  ravines  or  steep  hill  sides  that  cannot  easily  be  plowed ; 
but  these  are  useful  for  the  growth  of  wood,  or  for  pasturage  ;  while  there  are 
no  rocky  cliffs  and  no  swamps  that  may  not  easily  be  drained.  The  primitive 
forests  have  been  cleared  away  nearly  as  far  as  is  desirable,  leaving  an  abun- 
dance of  valuable  timber,  while  'one-third  of  the  whole  State  is  underlaid  with 
bituminous  coal,  forming  the  best  and  cheapest  fuel,  while  her  iron  ore  is  equal  in 
quantity  and  quality  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  natural  capacities  of  Ohio  are 
fully  adequate  to  the  employment  and  subsistence  of  a  population  of  twenty  mil- 
lions, while  her  actual  population,  still  steadily  increasiDg,  is  as  yet  but  two  milUaiiB 
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three  hundred  thoosand.  Bat  her  soil  is  so  fertile,  her  position  with  reference  to 
markets  so  advantageous,  and  her  popnlatioa  so  indostrioos  and  efficient,  that 
the  Gazette  estimates,  from  official  data,  her  annual  product  as  bearing  the  pro- 
portion to  that  of  New  York  of  382  to  100,  whereas  her  population  is  but  as  65 
to  loo.  Here  arc  some  of  the  data,  based  on  the  census  returns  of  1855,  with 
an  estimated  annual  increase  of  ten  per  cent : — 


•NEW  YORK ^s  <— OHIO- 


Frodacts.  Yolae.  Prodaets.  Yaliw. 

Coni bush.  26,000,000  $20,800,000  90,000,000  $44,000,000 

Wheat 14,000.000  17.600,000  22,000,000  22,000,000 

Oat« 80,000,000  1 6,000.000  20.000,000  7,000,000 

Hay  .     tons  4,000,000  80,(^00,000  1,800,000  27,000,000 

Coal 40,000,000  4,000.000 

Iron 80.000  1 .200.000  1 00,000  8,600,000 

Hogs 1,000,000  14,000,000  2.000,000  24,000,000 

Cattle 3,«00,000  90,000,000  2,900,000  40,000,000 

Sheep , . .  8,600,000  7,000,000  5,600.000  7,000.000 

Cheese tons  26.000  6,000,000  10.000  '      2,000,000 

Butter 40/>00  1 2,800,000  20,000  6,400,000 


Total $2«4,»00,000  $196,900,000 

[  I'hese  values  are  caleulated  fjr  the  month  of  September  ia  either  case  ;  the  New 
York  values  are  based  on  prices  in  that  iOity  ;  the  Ohio  ob  those  prevailing  in  Oin- 
cinoati.] 

The  Gazette  believes  that  the  actuai  production  of  Ohio  for  the  current  year 
will  e.xceed  the  amounts  given  above,  and  proceeds  as  follows : — 

*'  The  superiority  of  Ohio  in  the  two  departments  of  agriculture  and  mining, 
is  thus  made  manifest  But  let  us  proceed  farther  to  the  export : — as  Ohio  has 
1,300,000  inhabitants  less  than  New  York,  she  has  so  many  less  consumers.  In 
the  table  of  exports,  it  must  be  remembered  that  corn  is  exported  in  the  shap« 
of  hogs,  whisky,  and  cattle,  chiefly  ;  wheat  chiefly  as  flour ;  iron  mostly  as  cast- 
ings, raanufactumi ;  sheep  as  wool.  We  shall  disregard  these,  but  adding  the 
manufactured  values,  state  them  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Near  York.  Ohio.  K«wTor)c.  Ohio, 


Corn.. tush        6,000,000  80,000.000 

Wheat 10,000,000 

Oats 10,000,000  1,000,000 

Hay,. .  itons         1 ,000,000  200,000 

CoaL .  .bush        '  16,000,000 

Iron.,  .ions           40,000,000 


Hogs... tons         600,000 

OatUe 200.000 

Wool. .. .lbs.         10,000.000 

Cheese.,  tons              6,000  6,000 

Butter. 6,000  6,000 


'<  The  aggregate  value  of  these,  adding  on  a  moderate  per  cent  for  the  manu- 
facture of  part  of  them,  is  for  New  York— on  corn,  oats,  cheese,  butter,  and 
hay,  most  of  which  goes  coastwise  to  the  South,  $30,000,000.  And  for  Ohio,  on 
a\\  these  products,  is  $61,000,000.  Thus  the  value  of  exports  in  Ohio  exceeds 
the  value  of  exports  in  New  York,  as  to  agriculture  ^nd  mining,  by  thirty-one 
millions  of  dollars.  Here  is  the  great  and  real  basis  of  wealth ;  it  is  the  power 
to  realise  on^he  products  of  industry.  Ohio  is  now  worth  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars,  and  three-fourths  of  it  has  been  made  out  of  the  profits  of  labor,  applied 
to  agriculture,  raining,  aud  manufactures.  The  sixty  millions  of  export  values  is 
ten  per  cent  interest  on  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  aud  represents  the  net 
pronts  of  the  State,  independent  of  its  commerce  aud  trade.  If  any  other  com- 
munity can  show  a  better  result  than  that,  we  should  like  to  sec  it,  and  where  is 
the  community  which  has  a  more  solid  basis  for  financial  prosperity  ?** 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  IRBUHD. 

According  to  abstracts  of  the  agricaltaral  property  of  Ireland,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Donnelly,  the  efficient  Register-General  of  Ireland,  which  we  find  io  the  Mer- 
cantile Register  and  Statistical  Journal^  published  in  Belfast,  (Ireland,)  a  most 
able  and  reliable  commercial  paper,  it  would  appear  that  the  total  value  of  live 
stock  in  Ireland  has  increased  from  £28,535,000  in  1852,  to  £33,685,000  in  1857, 
showing  an  increase  of  £5,180,000,  or  upwards  of  18  per  cent.  The  total  extent 
in  statute  acres  of  cereal  and  grain  crops  grown  in  each  year,  from  1852  to  1857, 
inclusive,  was — 

OIRKAL  0E0P8  AKD  FLAX. 

Barlej,  Bere,  Bje, 

Yttau.  WhMt                   Ottta.  Beans,  and  Peaa.  Flax. 

1862 acres  858,666  2,288,449  88V,69L  187,008 

1868 826,896  2,151,849  848,642  174^70 

1864 411,284  2,045,298  287,154  161,40S 

1866 446,776  2,118,868  267,981  97,075 

1866 529,060  2,087,437  218,721  106,811 

1867 662,681  1,978»878  246,267  98,074 

OEIKN  CROP. 

Other  Meadoir 

Years.  Potatoea.  Tamlp&  green  cropa.  St  clorer. 

1852 acres  876,682  866,790             121,666  1,270.713 

1868 898,788  899,877             120,188  1,270,742 

1864 989.660  829,170               98,777  1,257,864 

1865 982,801  866,968               96,186  1,814.807 

1856 1,104,704  864,461             100,086  1,802,787 

1867 1,464,920  849,964             107,994  1,369,421 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  acres  under  wheat  has  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing, whilst  other  cereals^and  flax  have  been  diminishing,  the  latter  to  a  very 
serious  extent,  considering  that  flax  is  the  raw  material  of  our  staple  manufiur- 
ture.  Potatoes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  increased  from  876,000  acres  in  1852, 
to  1,147,000  in  1857.  Turnips  and  other  green  crops  have  diminished ;  but 
meadow  and  clover  lands  have  increased  from  1,271,000  acres  in  1842.  to  1.370|000 
in  1857. 

According  to  the  return  of  live  stock  there  were  600,693  horses  in  Ireland  in 
1857,  being  an  increase  over  the  number  enumerated  in  the  previous  year,  of 
27,285,  of  which  16,606  were  horses  used  for  agricultural  purposes ;  2,466  for 
traffic  and  manufactures ;  2,469  for  amusement  or  recreation  ;  1,779  were  year- 
ling, and  3,965  under  one  year  old.  Cattle  increased  by  30,686  between  1856 
and  1857 ;  the  number  returned  in  the  latter  yenT  being  3,618,544 ;  of  these 
1,602,908  were  milch  cows;  801,875  two  years  old  and  upwards;  616,015  were 
under  one  year  old  ;  and  597,746  were  one  year  old  and  under  two  years ;  these 
last  decreased  in  1857  by  23,361,  compared  with  the  same  class  in  1856.  Pigs 
increased  333,627  since  1856 ;  the  number  for  that  year  having  been  918,525, 
and  for  1857,  1,252,152  ;  the  increase  is  made  up  of  34,037  one  year  old  and  up- 
wards, and  299,590  under  one  year.  Sheep  show  a  decrease  of  245,618  io  1857, 
of  which  119,391  were  ewes ;  41,714  tups  and  wethers,  and  84,513  lambs.  The 
decrease  in  sheep  is  attributed  to  a  satisfactory  cause — their  increased  exporta- 
tion, which  is  now  so  much^facilitated  by  railway  communication. 

The  value  of  each  description  of  stock  in  1856  and  1857  was  as  under : — 

1856.  18i7. 

Horee^  at  £8  each £4,687,264  £4,806,644 

Cattle,  at  £6  lOs. f       28,821,077  28,620,686 

Sheep,at£l  28 4,068,728  8,798,648 

Pig8.at£l  68 1,148,166  1,666,190 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  gradual  increase  of  the  land  under  tillage,  not- 
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withstandiDg  the  continued  emigration  from  Ireland — owing  to  which  caase  it  is 
estimated  that  1}ie  population  has  decreased  from  6,552,385  in  1851,  to  6,047,492  . 
on  the  Ist  January,  1857 — and  this  number  has  been  reduced  to  6,015,768,  to 
the  1st  of  September  instant,  up  to  which  date  the  emigrants  from  Irish  ports  in 
1857,  as  returned  by  the  enumerators,  were  72,186.  To  this  diminution  of  the 
population  the  advance  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  labor  may  be 
ascribed  ;  and  as  employment  increases  with  an  extending  area  under  tillage,  the 
means  and  prospects  of  the  working  classes  in  this  country  must,  it  is  confidently 
hoped,  be  permanently  improved. 

These  abstracts,  says  a  cotemporary  of  Mercantile  Journal,  "disclose  the 
gratifying  fact,  that  Ireland  is  rapidly  becoming  rich  and  prosperous." 

PRODUCTION  OF  WISES  DURING  THE  PAST  CENTURY. 

The  Union  condenses  from  an  interesting  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Cour^ 
tier  des  Etats  Unis  the  following  statistics  relative  to  the  production  of  winea 
from  1762  to  1857,  furnished  to  that  journal  by  an  amateur  vine-grower  of  the 
districts  of  Beaujolois : — 

In  1762,  intense  heat,  very  little  rain,  the  crop  excellent,  and  quality  of  wines 
superior.  In  certain  localities  of  France,  wines  which,  when  first  brought  into 
market,  sold  for  30  livres  (about  18  cents  each)  per  measure,  were  worth  150 
livres  the  following  year.  In  1763,  '64,  '65,  '66,  the  quality  was  very  ordinary ; 
in  1767  and  1768  very  good,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  1762  ;  in  1769  very  bad  ; 
1770  fair ;  1771  good :  1772,  '73,  '74.  bad  ;  in  1775  excellent:  1776  and  1777, 
tolerable ;  1778  good,  and  1779  detestable  ;  in  1780  and  '81,  fair ;  1782  good  ; 
1783  and  '84,  fair  ;  1786  was  a  year  so  abundant  that  in  Beaujolois  wines  fell  to 
20  livres  for  the  first  quality.  From  this  period  we  must  pass  on  to  1791  to  find 
a  good  wine,  or  rather  a  wine  of  an  excellent  quality.  After  this  a  new  phase  of 
mediocrity,  until  we  come  down  to  1795,  which  was  a  year  remarkable  for  its 
quality. 

No  change  worthy  of  note  until  we  reach  1802.  All  the  grapes  were  destroyed 
by  hail  on  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  of  May.  Prices  were  enormously  high,  but 
disastrous  to  the  monopolists.  Soon  the  warm  weather  set  in  ;  the  heat  became 
as  intense  as  in  1762,  and  continued  as  long.  The  vines  produced  a  second  crop 
of  grapes,  which  yielded  wines  called  conscripts,  of  a  very  fair  quality.  In  1803 
was  a  year  of  great  abundance,  but  indifierent  qualitv ;  1804  was  an  extraordin- 
ary year  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  During  this  year  the  new  casks  were 
worth  24  to  25  francs  each ;  and  in  those  districts  where  the  production  was  not 
greater  than  usual  the  wines  were  not  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  casks. 
The  result  was,  that  the  vinters  who  had  purchased  their  casks  on  credit,  and 
could  not  sell  their  wines,  offered  to  return  them  to  the  coopers  full  of  wine  to  be 
released  from  their  obligations,  but  where  refused,  as  the  latter  also  had  engage- 
ments to  meet. 

The  year  1803  gave  the  highest  hopes  of  an  excellent  yield,  but  in  the  earlr 
part  of  October,  a  week  before  the  vmtage  commenced,  it  snowed  and  hailed. 
The  crop  was  made,  but  the  wine  decomposed  in  the  cask,  and  in  the  winter  th^t 
which  was  not  spoiled  turned  to  a  yellowish  white.  In  1806  and  1807  the  quality 
was  superior,  and  kept  for  a  long  time ;  1808,  great  abundance  ;  1809,  1810, 
poor  years;  1811,  the  year  of  the  comet.  The  wines  of  this  year  have  been 
greatly  extolled,  but  th-  y  did  not  come  up  to  those  of  1762.  At  first  they  sold 
at  prices  sufficiently  low,  because  we  had  no  markets ;  but  in  1813  they  attained 
to  fabulous  prices,  and  the  short  crops  of  succeeding  years  only  tended  to  augment 
their  price.  The  first  remarkable  year  after  1811  was  1822.  There  was  no 
winter.  The  vine  budded  in  March,  blossomed  in  May,  and  in  August  new  wine 
was  drank.  The  wine  was  very  good,  but  tender ;  it  possessed  no  endurance. 
From  1822  to  1842  there  was  a  good  series  of  years,  the  most  notable  of  which 
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were  1832,  1833,  and  1842  ;  1843  was  of  no  account ;  the  foIIowiDg  yean 
alternated  ;  but  from  1849  to  1856,  inclusive,  the  crops  were  failves  from  causes 
already  known^ 

The  Courrier's  correspondent  thinks  that  every  quarter  of  a  ceotiiry,  failure! 
and  compensation  being  proper! v  set  off  against  each  other,  the  sums  of  good  and 
bad  crops  would  be  about  equally  balanced.  There  is  no  question  but  we  have 
paid  since  1849  the  full  interest  of  the  good  years  which  elapsed  between  1823 
and  1842.    We  must  only  hope  that  we  are  now  entering  upon  a  better  epoch. 

MOLASSES  FROM  THE  CHINESE  CAIVE. 

Our  hope  in  regard  to  the  successful  production  of  sugar  from  the  "  Sorgho 
Sucre,"  is  small,  but  we  agree  with  the  South  (Richmond,)  that  the  Patent-oflfice 
at  Washington  did  a  good  thing  in  distributing  through  the  country  the  seed  of 
the  "  Sorgho  Sucre,"  or  Chinese  sugar-cane ;  lor,  in  view  of  the  high  price  of 
molasses,  it  is  likely  before  many  years  to  be  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sac- 
charine juice  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which,  by  an  easy  process,  can  be  con- 
verted into  very  good  sirup  or  molasses.  Messrs.  Joseph  Sinton  &  Sons,  of 
Henrico,  Virginia,  according  to  the  Sovth,  obtained  some  of  the  seeds  and  raised 
a  good  crop  of  the  cane,  which  is  valuable  as  cattle-feed,  even  after  all  the  sac  - 
charine  juice  is  pressed  out.  The  gentlemen  tried  the  cane  as  a  molasses-pro- 
ducer, with  the  following  results : — One  hundred  and  ten  stalks  were  cut  and 
pressed  twice  in  a  cider-mill.  1'he  juice  obtained,  amounting  to  twenty-seven 
quarts,  was  then  put  in  a  large  dinner-pot  and  boiled  one  hoar  and  forty-fi?e 
minutes,  making  one  gallon  and  a  pint  of  molasses.  The  article  is  good  and  very 
enticing  to  those  who  like  sweet  things  of  the  kind.  The"  Sorgho  Sucre,"  though 
a  foreigner,  grows  and  thrives  like  a  native  of  American  soil. 

PEA-NUTS  OR  GROUND  PEAS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  received  from  Mr.  Daniel  Shaw,  of  Lilling- 
ton  Hall,  New  Hanover  County,  North  Carolina,  an  interesting  description  of  the 
cultivation  of  this  nut,  which  has  been  successfully  raised  for  several  years.  Tht 
crop  of  last  year,  (1856.)  amounted  to  over  one  hundred  thousand  bushels,  the 
price  of  which  per  bushel  in  Wilmington  is  quoted  at  $1  25.  As  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground  the  land  is  broken  up,  and  about  the  middle  of  April 
laid  off  with  a  small  plough  thirty-three  inches  each  way,  two  or  three  peas  are 
then  dropped  into  the  crosses  thus  made.  The  plants  are  kept  clean  with  hoes 
and  ploughs  until  the  vines  cover  the  ground  ;  but  no  dirt  is  put  on  the  vines. 
In  October  they  are  dug  with  a  rake  or  plough,  and  as  soon-  as  they  are  dried 
they  are  stacked,  ten  bushels  to  the  stack.  Hogs  are  then  turned  into  the  6eld. 
and  they  soon  fatten  upon  the  peas  left  upon  the  ground.  During  the  winter  the 
nuts  are  gathered  from  the  vines.  When  the  vines  are  left  upon  the  land  for 
the  hogs  to  feed  upon,  there  is  no  crop  that  improves  the  land  so  much ;  but 
when  the  vines  are  removed  the  land  is  exhausted. 

WILD  SILK  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  depths  of  the  Central  American  forests  will  yield,  probably,  some  new 
artislcs  of  commerce.  In  the  Olancho  there  is  found  hanging  from  the  trees  a 
sort  of  sack,  some  two  feet  in  depth,  which  isthe  nest  of  a  species  of  silk-worm. 
The  silk  is  woven  over  the  inside  of  this  sack.    In  1844  six  pounds  were  sent  to 
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England,  where  it  was  made  into  handkerchief  of  excellent  quality.  A  profitablt 
trade  in  this  article  might  perhaps  be  established,  as  this  material  can  be  gathered 
in  any  reqaired  quantity.  An  old  Mexican  author  speaks  of  wild  silk  as  abundant 
in  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuaotepec,  and  states  that  the  natives  were  accustomed  to 
gather  it  for  exportation  to  Spain. 

FARAIINQ  VERSUS  MERCHANDISING. 

It  is  a  peculiar  part  of  the  programme  common  to  high  pressure  times,  says  a 
eotemporary,  when  speculation  riots  and  drives  reason  and  prudence  into  ob- 
scurity, that  men  forsake  the  plow,  anvil,  and  work-bench,  and  resort  to  the  sell- 
ing of  silks  and  laces,  toys  and  tobacco,  rat-traps,  grindstones,  and  ribbons,  for  a 
living ;  it  is  useless  for  a  man  of  prudence  and  experience  to  urge  that  bank- 
ruptcy is  generally  the  fate  of  all  such  as  forsake  the  farm  and  resort  to  the  coun- 
ter for  a  living.  Inexperienced  in  their  business,  their  failure  is  a  mere  problem 
in  process  of  solution ;  the  first  reaction  in  commerce  and  currency  will  sweep 
them  overboard,  and  they  will  go  down.  A  successful  farmer,  possessing  a  fam- 
ily has  no  more  a  right  to  forsake  his  well-secured  farm  boat  for  a  leaky,  shaky, 
cob-wed,  lace-lined  boat,  than  he  has  to  intemperance  or  gambling.  Stick  to 
your  farms ;  your  lands  will  never  desert  yon,  nor  cease  to  supply  your  wants, 
unless  you  first  desert  them. 
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HATIVITT  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IOWA  IN  1856. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  April,  18.57,  (vol.  xxxvi.,  pp.  497-499,)  we 
published  that  part  of  the  State  census  of  Iowa,  in  1856,  which  exhibited  the 
official  returns  relative  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  county  of  the  State. 
That  article  was  continuous  of  a  somewhat  more  general  statement  in  the  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine  for  February,  1857,  (vol.  xxxvi.,  pp.  247-248,)  which  ex- 
hibited the  progress  of  Iowa  in  population  and  wealth  for  a  series  of  years.  We 
now  publish,  from  the  official  State  document,  (containing  the  full  returns  of  the 
census  of  Iowa  in  1856,)  an  abstract  of  the  reports  on  the  nativity  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  We  have,  however,  in  the  table  of  nativi- 
ties, arranged  the  States  and  countries  in  geographical  instead  of  alphabetical 
order,  the  latter  being  that  adopted  in  the  census  document : — 


ORIGIN  or  THOSE  BORN  WrFHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Maine 

Kew  Hampshire., 

Vermont 

Maseachusetts. . . 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Nev  York 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  . . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan , 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 


2,862 

2,515 

6,925 

4,667 

609 

2.411 

86,419 

8,478 

45,659 

90,082 

68,864 

28.133 

8,100 

2,784 

98,302 


Delaware 

Maryland , 

Virginia 

North  Oarolina., 
South  Oarolina  , 

Georgia 

Florida , 

Alabama. , 

Mississippi. . . . . 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  .«...< 
Tennessee  . .  •  • . 

Kentucky , 

Missouri , 


646 

4.400 

17,618 

4,917 

602 

242 

28 

204 

177 

284 

88 

186 

6,874 

14.867 

6.688 


From  the  District  of  Columbia,  84;  Minnesota,  37  ;  Nebraska,  19 ;  Kansas, 
30 ;  Oregon,  6 ;  Utah,  3. 
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OaiOIN  OF  THOSE  BORN  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTftUElL 


Ouiada 

New  Brunswick 
NoTa  Scotia . . . . 

Mexico. 

West  Indies. . . . 
South  America.. 

Eoglaud 

Scotlaud. 

Wales 

Ireland 

France. 

Switzerland. . .. 

Germany 

Saxony 

Hanover 

Austria. 

Prussia 


6,777 

149 

207 

1 

66 

17 

8,941 

2,170 

696 

20,896 

1,807 

1,108 

28,644 

102 

286 

1,264 

960 


Belgium .... 

Holland 

Denmark... 

Norway 

Sweden... .. , 

Russia 

Poland 

Greece , 

Italy 

Portugal  .... 

Africa 

East  Indies  . 
Australia . . . 

Iceland. 

On  the  ocean. 
Unknown... 


OCCUPATIONS,  TEADES,  AND  PEOFKBSIONS. 


Farmers 

Laborers 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Wagon-makers  . . . 

Bricklayers 

Plasterers  

Stone-masons 

Stone-cutters 

Builders 

Carriage-makers.. . 

Machinists. 

Engineers 

Millc<8 

Surveyors 

Millwrights 

Painters. 

Cabinet-makers... . 

Chair  makers 

Turners 

Milliners 

Merchant-tailors  . . 

Tailors 

Hatters 

Shoe-makers 

Harness-makers  . . 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Mechanics 

Manufacturers   . . . 

Merchants 

Speculators 

Agents. 

Drovers. 

Traders 

Druggists 

Confectioners 

B*ard'g-h'se  keep'rs 

Hotel-keepers 

Clothiers  

Physicians 

Dentists. 

Lawyers 


68,684 

16,868 

2,426 

7,916 

687 

814 

660 

1,839 

282 

12 
127 
264 
628 
808 
894 
832 
624 
682 
107 
876 
488 

16 
701 

61 
1,286 
477 
198 
238 
643 
173 
2,786 

47 
180 

16 
217 
178 

47 

79 
892 

29 
1,106 

66 
668 


Clergymen 648 

Teachers 822 

Musicians 46 

Printersw 266 

Editors 48 

Artists 68 

Daguerrean  artists.  88 

Bankers. 124 

Grocers 287 

Teamsters 962 

Chandlers 26 

Brick-makers 478 

Watch'  makers ....  67 

Jewelers 126 

Gunsmiths 121 

Coopers 706 

Cleiks 1,486 

Surveyors 188 

Tanners. 62 

Weavers 187 

Prairie- breakers  . .  17 

VVheelrights 101 

Miners 260 

Seamstresses 249 

Lime-burners 11 

Basket-makers  ...  8 

Pilots 64 

Ship- builders 24 

Lumbermen 80 

Cradle-makers....  8 

Bookbinders 19 

Hunters 16 

Barbers 80 

Ferrymen 29 

Stage-drivers 184 

Peddlers 98 

Potters 82 

Turners 46 

Livery-keepers ...  90 

Shingle-makers....  46 

Tobacconists 78 

Locksmiths 7 


Horse-farriers  .... 

Sailors 

Students  

Nurserymen 

Distillers 

Engravers    

Moulders 

Hostlers 

Upholsterers. 

Domestics 

Gardeners 

Carders 

Fishermen. 

Rafimen 

Brewers. 

Draymea 

Broom-makers. .  • . 

Contractors 

Cooks. 

Saloon-keepers  . . . 

Architects 

Boatmen 

Porters 

Gas-fitters 

Auctioneers 

Conductors 

Carvers. 

Founders. 

Dairymen 

Plow  makera 

Pump-makers  .... 
Pattern-makers. . . . 

Smelters 

Bookkeepers. 

Actors 

Sculptors 

Rope-makers 

Colliers 

Land-jobbers. 

Brokers 

Dyers 

Opticians. 


1,511 

689 

172 

2,782 

1,116 

60 

46 

8 

7 

2 

8 

6 

8 

1 

64 

4,666 


18 
6 

107 
62 
16 
8 
78 
S7 
14 
S9S 
104 
4S 
15 
8 
62 
80 
28 
40 
25 
60 
10 
63 
18 
11 
22 
4 
8 
82 
15 
10 
6 
8 
8 
14 
14 
6 
6 
SI 
16 
6 
10 
S 
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HIIVIVESOTA!  ITS  ESTISfATED  P0PUUTI05  IIV  JULY,  1857. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Conyentions  of  MiDnesota,  assemble 
pare  a  constitation  for  the  proposed  State,  agreed  upon  the  following  B( 
and  representative  districts,  with  the  apportionment  of  members  in  the  t^ 
of  the  State  Legislature,  together  with  the  table  of  population  in  the  se' 
tricts  upon  which  the  apportionment  is  based.  The  estimate  of  popula 
made  with  much  care  from  the  best  information  the  committee  could  obt 

Namb«r  &nd  district. 

1 . .  WashiDgton  County 

2 . .  Ramsey  County 

S . .  Dakota  County 

4.  .Hennepin  County,  west  of  Mississippi. 

6 . .  Rice  County 

6 . .  Goodhue  County 

7 .  .Scott  County 

8. . Olmsted  County 

9.. Fillmore  County 

10 . .  Houston  Couuty 

11.. Winona  County 

12. .  Wabashaw  County 

18 . .  Mower  and  Dodge  counties 

14. .  Freeborn  and  Faribault  counties 

16.. Steele  uid  Waseca  counties. 

16.  .Blue  Earth  and  Le  Sueur  counties 

17 . .  Nicollet  and  firown  counties 

18.  .Sibley,  Renville,  and  McLeod  counties 

19 .  .Carver  and  Wright  counties. 

20 . .  Benton,  Steams,  and  Meeker  counties 

21 .  .Morrison,  Crow  Wing,  and  Mille  Lac  counties.. . 

22.  .Cass,  Pembina,  and  Todd  counties 

28.  .Hennepin  County,  east  of  Mississippi 

24.  .Sherburne,  Anoka,  and  Manomin  counties 

26 .  .Chisago,  Pine,  and  Isanti  counties 

26.  .Buchanan,  Carlton,  St  Louis,  Lake,  and  Itasca.. 

Total 247.600  87 


POPUUTION  OF  LOUISVILLE  VH  1850  AND  1867. 

The  census  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  completed  this  year,  exhibits  the  f 
result : — 

Population  of  Louisville  in  1857 

1860 

Increase  in  seven  years 

Number  of  voters. 

Children  between  6  and  18  years *; 

Increase  of  whites  since  1860 

"        free  negroes     "      

Decrease  of  slaves  since     " 

FOREIGN  POPUUTION  IN  THE  SOUTflBM  STATES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  has  been  traveling  in  the  i 

States.    In  a  letter  dated  Macon,  Georgia,  he  says  : — 

Germans  abound  in  the  interior  of  the  States ;  they  seem  to  have  oi 
native  American  from  whole  branches  of  traffic    You  may  pass  rows 
with  names  and  faces  that  are  genuine  importations  from  Whitechapel,  tl 
of  Frankfort,  or  the  towns  of  the  Rhine.     The  Germans  proper  are  b 


PopalAtion.  E 

IdllAt 

19,600 

2 

18,000 

8 

18,600 

2 

12.000 

2 

10,000 

2 

10,000 

1 

9,000 

1 

18,000 

2 

16,000 

2 

11,006 

2 

12,600 

2 

8,000 

1 

11,000 

2 

8.000 

9,600 

8,600 

8,600 

8.000 

8,000 

9,000 

6.600 

6,000 

7,000 

6,600 

6.000 

6,000 
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watcli makers,  generally  practiciog  some  handicraft ;  the  Jew,  GrermaD  or  other^ 
is,  as  generally,  a  trader  only,  especially  in  those  beautiful  fits  that  are  so  wdl 
got  up  to  the  eye  and  wear  so  badly.  A  Frenchman  is  seldom  seen  ;  the  Italian 
18  much  more  cominon,  and  he  devotes  himself  to  pastry ;  if  Ike  platee  will  sappori 
a  confectioner,  he  will  be  a  Giovanni  or  Fratelli,  Id  these  natioDal  distribatioos 
of  trades  one  American  town  is  exactly  like  another,  the  divisioD  seems  almost  a» 
unvarying  as  the  plan  of  the  streets.  What  are  the  natives,  it  may  be  asked  ? 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  say.  For  many  tbe  petty  trades  are  too  slow  of  profit,  and 
they  flock  to  the  West  to  speculate  in  food." 
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POETRY  OfF  THE  PANIC-A  8096  FOR  THE  TIMESr 

The  following  lines  are  credited  to  the  Daily  Advertiser^  and  doted  Galena, 
October  16, 1857. ,  The  muse  seems  to  have  beeo  inspired  (if  insptratiOD  wert 
necessary)  by  the  commercial  crash  which  was  at  its  height  in  October  last : — 


CnAf  crash,  crask. 

la  t^  key^noU  for  the  times, 
And  crash,  crash,  crash, 

Blngs  out  the  country  chimes  — 
WhiLHt  ihnure,  suspension,  and  dearth 
Sweep  o'er  the  desolate  earth, 
Instead  of  the  musical  mirth 

That  rings  from  millions  of  dtanea. 

Crash,  crash,  crash. 

Is  the  on4y  music  I  hear, 
And  crash,  cra(«h,  crash. 

Is  the  only  thing  I  fear — 
Fear !  with  his  rhustly,  ghostiv  ^maee. 
Comes  up  ftx)m  nis  dreary  hiding-place 
And  stares  me  full  in  the  face, 

And  mocks  me  with  mad'ning  jeer. 

Crash,  crash,  crasbi, 

Is  whisp«Te<l  in  many  a  breath, 
And  crash,  crash,  ora«>h. 

Is  the  'seape'valve  of  sadden  devth — 
Whilst  limh*rlng  limhs  and  glaring  eyea 
Denote  the  demon's  distorted  size, 
Before  the  wretch  in  Mlence  dies 

And  yields  up  his  preeious  breatk. 

Crash,  crash,  crash. 

Of  merchants,  broker^  and  banks, 
And  crash,  crash,  cra^h. 

To  bogus  exchange  give  thanks! — 
For  he  alone  of  the  bony  tribe, 
la  the  grizzly  monster,  with  mouth  open  wide, 
Washed  up  by  the  equinoctial  tide 

Jost  to  swallow  your  head  and  shanks. 

C^aah.  crash,  crash. 

Of  hearts  and  homes  once  bright. 
And  crash,  crash,  crash. 

Since  the  stars  refused  their  light; 
I^ !  crinoline  will  no  more  be  seen, 


And  silks  of  pnrple,  aad  ^tnkf  and  green, 
Will  soon  W  craah'd  by  tne  powers  I 
And  the  angels  all  kiat  taught. 

Crash,  crash,  crash. 

On  railroad,  river,  ami  lan^ 
And  crash,  crash,  crash, 

Of  houses  built  on  sand ; 
'Mid  tumbling  ruins  and  rnimBRng  be«ms^ 
And  tbe  rip  Md  tear  often  thousand  schemei^ 
Allpassing  aiway  like  childhood^s  dreams, 

Without  levying  one  notc^of^haaA 

C^rash,  crash,  crash, 

In  stocks  all  shaven  and  shon^ 
Ajnd  crash,  crash,  crash. 

Id  scrip  by  the  nanic  torn ; 
Alas!  the  stoeks  tnat  wert  once  at  par. 
When  Wall-strect*s  gate  stood  a  little  j^, 
SBpM  through;  and  now  thcy^c gone  aftr. 

All  to  dire  desolation  bonk 

Crash,  crash,  cras¥, 

Of  foundries  and  flKtoriea  too. 
And  crash,  crash,  crash. 

From  &ctory  bells  sound  blbc; 
Pulleys  are  stopped  by  a  yery  alijifht  hitcfi^ 
Because  every  ffrm  has  got  a  stitch 
In  the  side— and  dow«  in  the  ditch 

The^'  an  kicking  their  laat,  *tte  tra«, 

Cmh,  crash,  crash, 

l»  borne  on  the  winds  of  hearcni. 
And  crash,  crash,  crash. 

From  east  to  west  is  driven ; 
I  hear  its  voice  from  Atlantic's  siorev 
Coming  up  with  its  wild,  bewild'ring  roaf^^ 
May  its  ravings  l>e  speedily  heard  no  nsore. 

And  peace  with  plenty  be  given. 

Oalexa,  Oct  16, 1857. 


((THE  WORTHLESSNfiSS  OF  GOLD." 

Accumulation  is  a  wise  and  providential  instinct  of  haman  natare,  and  gold 
is  useful  and  good  when  honestly  obtained  and  liberally  and  pradeotly  used ; 
and  it  is  not  worthless  when  it  will  purchase  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  life. 
It  has  been  tbe  mission  of  the  Merchants'  Magazincj  for  the  last  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  of  its  existence,  to  teach  merchants  and  others  tbe  true  primiples  of 
its  acquisition,  and  that  the  miserly  love  of  it  is  an  evil — a  great  evil ;  bat  it 
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possession  by  those  who  know  bow  to  use  it  for  their  own  and  others'  good,  is  a 
real  and  substantial  blessing.  Bat  there  are  times  and  circumstances  in  the  life 
of  every  man  of  sound  mind,  when  he  experiences  a  sense  of  its  utter  worthles»- 
ness. 

For  illustration,  we  find  it  reported  in  the  Tribune  of  September  21 ,  1867, 
that  there  was  seldom  so  large  an  amount  of  money  owned  by  passengers  as  was 
in  the  case  of  those  on  board  the  "  Central  America"  when  she  foundered  at  sea, 
on  her  passage  from  Aspinwall  to  New  York.  Many  were  persons  of  large 
means,  and  there  were  but  very  few  persons  whose  immediate  wealth  did  not 
amount  to  hundreds,  while  numbers  reckoned  their  gold  by  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. The  greater  portion  of  the  passengers  were  returned  miners,  some  coming 
hither  to  invest  the  capital  they  had  realized,  in  hopes  to  live  a  life  of  greater 
ease,  as  the  result  of  their  industry,  and  others  to  get  their  families  and  once 
more  go  to  the  land  of  gold.  But  as  the  storm  continued  to  rage,  less  and  lesi 
of  gold  was  thought  of,  and  when,  on  Saturday,  it  became  evident  that  they 
were  likely  at  any  moment  to  be  buried  beneath  the  waves,  wealthy  men  divested 
themselves  of  their  treasure  belts  and  scattered  the  gold  upon  the  cabin  floors 
telling  those  to  take  it  who  would,  lest  its  weight — a  few  ounces  or  pounds — 
carry  them  to  their  death.  Full  purses,  containing  in  some  instances  92,000, 
were  laying  untouched  on  sofas.  Carpet-bags  were  opened  by  men,  and  the 
shining  metal  was  poured  out  on  the  floor  with  the  prodigality  of  death's  des- 
pair. One  of  the  passengers,  who  was  fortunately  rescued,  opened  a  bag  and 
dashed  about  the  cabin  920,000  in  gold  dust,  and  told  him  who  wanted  to  gra- 
tify his  greed  for  gold  to  take  it.  But  it  was  passed  by  untouched  as  the 
veriest  dross.  A  few  hours  before  he  would  have  struck  down  the  man  who 
would  have  attempted  to  take  a  grain  of  that  which  he  now  spurned  from  him. 

BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  A  HEW  YORK  MERCHAHT. 

It  is  our  intention  to  place  on  record  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine 
brief  obituaries  of  prominent  merchants,  and  we  have  from  the  start  published 
Bchetches  of  their  livc$,  when  placed  in  possession  of  suitable  materials  for  that 
purpose,  or  when  we  have  been  furnished  by  those  who  know  their  history  best 
witn  appropriate  biographies.  This  course  we  have  pursued  for  the  last  eighteen 
years. 

The  Courier  cf*  Enquirer  of  August  26, 1857,  announced  the  death  of  Mob- 
timer  Livingston,  a  prominent  mercnant  of  New  York.  Mr.  Livingston,  it  ap- 
pears, died  at  his  summer  residence  on  Staten  Island,  and  the  manner  of  his  death 
was  sudden.  On  Sunday  morning,  August  23d,  being  in  his  usual  health,  he  took 
a  bath,  remaining  in  the  water  a  long  time.  On  coming  out  he  complained  of 
feeling  great  cold,  and  the  means  which  were  instantly  employed  to  restore 
warmth,  failed  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  He  lingered  until  Monday,  the  24th, 
when  he  died.  Mr.  Livmgston  was  fifty  years  old,  and  was  a  member  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  families  in  the  State  of  New  York,  being  the  son 
of  the  Hon.  Maturin  Livingston,  formerly  Recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  grandson  of  General  Morgan  Lewis,  formerly  Governor  of  this  State. 
Mr.  Livingston  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Havre  trade,  first  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Bolton,  Fox  &  Livingston.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bolton,  Fox  &  Livingston  continued  the  line  of  packets  to  Havre.  When  the 
Havre  lines  formed  a  union,  Mr.  Livingston  commenced  a  line  of  steamers  between 
the  port  of  New  York  and  Havre,  which  still  continues.  Mr.  Livingston  was 
much  respected  as  a  merchant  and  beloved  as  a  man.  In  respect  to  his  memory 
the  flags  of  the  shipping  were  displayed  at  half  mast 
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A  STORT  OF  THE  BiNK  SUSPEVSIOff  OF  1857 . 

Harpers'  Weekly]  of  Saturday,  October  24th,  coataioed  the  following  strong 
hit  at  the  times : — 

Ten  days  before  the  banks  suspended  Jones  was  in  the  lowest  depths  of  despair. 
He  had  a  bill  to  meet  at  three ;  and  after  incredible  effort,  wanting  five  thoosaod, 
had  succeeded  in  borrowing  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

He  went  back  to  his  office  overwhelmed.  It  was  a  quartar  to  three.  There  wu 
no  liope  left.    Despair ! 

At  that  moment  in  rushed  Gunton  of  Front-street,  with  a  shont,  and  two 
handfuls  of  bills. 

*'  Jones,  my  boy,  hurrah !  The  banks  have  resolved  to  expand  three  millioos 
— three  millions — thrre  millions  !  Do  you  hear  ?  So  now,  my  boy,  I  can  let 
you  have  what  you  want.     How  much  is  it  ?" 

Jonea  was  saved — at  that  time.  Most  unhappily,  as  it  turned  out,  the  banks, 
instead  of  expanding  three  millions,  curtailed  five  ;  and  instead  of  gettine  Jones 
out  of  the  scrape,  they  got  poor  Gunton  in.  Both,  as  is  known,  suspended  last 
week. 

On  receipt  of  the  news,  Mrs.  Jones  hastened  to  her  savings  bank,  elbowed  her 
way  to  the  desk,  presented  her  book,  and  demanded  her  money. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  clerk,  persuasively,  "  are  you  sure  you  want  to  draw  this 
money  out  in  specie  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Jones,  said  a  director,  with  a  virtuous  frown,  "  do  you  know  that  you 
are  injuring  your  fellow-depositors?" 

"  And  setting  an  exa'nple  of  great  folly  to  less  educated  persons  in  this  com- 
munity ?"  struck  in  another  director. 

**  Let  me  advise  you  to  reflect"  interposed  the  clerk,  still  blandly. 

"  To  wait  for  a  day  or  two  at  least,"  said  the  director. 

At  last  there  was  a  pause. 

Mrs.  Jones  had  been  collecting  herself.  She  burst  now.  In  a  scream 
which  was  heard  throughout  the  building,  and  over  all  the  din  : — 

"  Will  you  pay  me  my  money,  yes  or  no  ?" 

They  paid  her  instantly. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  poor  dear  Jones  and  the  children  have  something  to  rely 
upon  for  the  winter ;"  and  she  hugged  the  fat  little  bag  which  contained  her 
gold. 

As  she  hastened  up  Broadway,  her  eye  was  caught  by  the  signs  in  the 
fihop-windows.  *'  These  goods  sold  at  wholesale  prices."  "  Selling  off  at  half 
cost."  "  Bargains  to  be  bad  for  two  days — now  or  never."  **  We  most  realin 
ten  thousand  to-day  at  any  sacrifice." 

Her  eye  fell  on  a  piece  of  muslin  de  laine  which  would  make  such  lovely 
dresses  for  the  children.  She  priced  it — dirt  cheap ;  she  bought  it  The  clerk 
actually  forced  her  toward  a  pile  of  winter  dresses ;  they  were  positively  given 
away ;  she  bought  two,  one  for  herself,  the  other  for  Maria.  Fearful  of  spending 
more,  she  ran  out  of  the  shop. 

A  little  farther  on  there  was  a  sign — "  These  sheetings  sold  at  a  quarter  of 
their  cost !"  If  there  was  a  thing  needed  in  Jones's  household  it  was  sheets. 
Mrs.  Ji  would  only  take  two  pair.  In  she  went,  and  bought  six.  Blankets? 
Blankets  for  a  song  ?  Well,  she  would  just  have  one  pair.  They  were  so  ridicu- 
lously cheap  that  she  took  four  pair,  paid  for  them,  and  ran  home. 

Home  ?  Not  quite  yet.  Was  it  possible  that  Brussels  carpets  were  selling  at 
seven  shillings,  and  their  drawing-room  carpet  all  in  holes,  while  poor  Jones's 
gmoking-room  had  no  carpet  at  all  ?    She  bought  a  carpet. 

Then  she  went  home.  Yes,  quite  straight  home,  only  stopping  twice,  once 
to  buy  some  stuff  for  under-clothing  for  herself  and  the  girls,  and  once  to  pick 
up  some  lovely  material  for  curtains,  which,  like  everything  else,  was  given 
awav. 

At  the  door  of  her  home  she  met  Jones,  very  haggard,  and  gloomy  as  a  man 
wh    looks  poverty  in  the  face. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?" 
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"  Ah,  Tom  I"  exclaimed  his  breathless  wife,  laying  down  her  parcels,  "  youll 
love  me  now.    You  never  thought  of  the  savings  bank  ?" 

"  True.     Had  you  anvthing  there  ?" 

"  Hadn't  I  ?  Enough  for  our  winter,  my  dear — and  such  bargains  as  Pve 
made  besides.  Oh  I  I  have  had  such  work,  fighting  my  way  through  the  crowd 
of  rude  creatures  at  the  savings  bank,  and  then  nearly  cheated  at  last  by  the 
president  and  the  clerks.  But  I  knew  what  I  was  about,  and  I  carried  my 
point.  Oh  I  dear,  dear  Jones,  how  tircki  and  breathless  and  good  for  nothing  1 
do  feel,  to  be  sure !" 

]Poor  Tom  felt  his  heart  rise  as  he  discovered  this  new  proof  of  his  wife's 
thoughtfulness  and  economy.  He  pressed  her  to  his  breast,  and  called  her  his 
darling,  darling  Emma  ;  and,  as  she  sat  on  his  knee,  listened  to  her  story  of  the 
struggle  she  had  to  get  the  money— all  in  gold — out  of  the  savings  bank.  '•  But 
here  it  is,"  said  she,  and  so  saying,  she  pulled  out  the  bag,  counted  its  con- 
tents, and  found  that  she  had  left,  out  of  the  fund  which  was  to  keep  them  all 
winter— just  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents ! 


DRAWIIIO  THE  SPECIE— A5  INCIDENT  OF  THE  PANIC. 

The  Boston  Transcript  relates  a  story  of  a  working  man  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, who  having  saved  quite  a  sum  from  his  earning,  deposited  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  some  months  ago  in  a  bank  near  Boston,  one  of  the  officers  of  which  was 
an  old  acquaintance.  A  few  days  since  the  depositor  concluded  to  withdraw  his 
money,  stating  that  he  wished  gold,  as  he  was  to  expend  it  in  Maine,  and  there 
might  be  some  trouble  about  bills  if  he  took  them.  He  was  informed  that  the 
cashier's  check  on  Boston  would  be  as  good  as  the  gold  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
case  of  loss,  be  more  secure,  as  payment  could  be  stopped.  He  concluded,  how- 
ever, to  take  the  gold,  which  was  at  once  counted  out  to  him.  The  next  the 
bank  officer  heard  of  him,  he  was  under  arrest,  and  the  following  facts  were 
elicited : — The  story  about  taking  the  funds  to  Maine  was  a  ruse  to  obtain 
specie.  The  gold  had  been  secreted  under  the  hay  in  the  loft  of  a  stable,  and 
the  man  visiting  it  in  the  night,  had  taken  a  lantern,  the  light  of  which  had  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  another  party  who  watched  the  movements,  supposing  the 
owner  of  the  gold  to  be  an  incendiary,  and  took  the  man  and  his  bag  of  double 
eagles  to  the  police  station-house.  After  considerable  parley  and  protestations 
of  innocence  on  the  part  of  the  supposed  culprit,  the  funds  were  retained  as  se- 
curity for  the  owner's  appearance  in  the  morning.  His  statements  concerning 
his  treasure  were  verified  the  next  day,  and  he  was  released.  When  remonstrated 
with  for  his  imprudence  for  mistrusting  a  sound  bank  and  leaving  his  money  in  a 
place  so  liable  to  destruction  as  a  stable,  he  replied,  that  he  thought  that  in  case 
the  barn  was  burned,  his  gold  would  drop  through,  and  he  could  easily  find  it 
amons:  the  ruins  I 
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ADVICE  TO  MERCHANTS  IN  RHYME. 

The  following  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  (not  by  Goldsmith,)  will 
do  to  laugh  over,  but  is  not  so  very  pleasant,  we  opine,  in  practice : — 

When  merchants  fondly  trust  to  poper, 

And  And  too  lato  that  bankft  betrav, 
What  art  can  help  them  through  the  scrape,  or 

Suggest  the  means  wherewith  to  pay  ? 
The  only  way  to  stop  each  croaker. 

And  pay  the  banks  to  whom  they  trust, 
To  bring  repentance  to  the  broker, 

And  wring  his  bosom,  is—"  to  bust  I** 
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AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  PANIC  OF  1857. 

The  Express  tells  a  story  of  a  foreign  boase  in  New  York,  consisting  of  three 
partners,  which  a  few  days  before  the  suspension  of  specie  paymenta  by  the  banks 
drew  their  deposits,  amounting  to  $100,000  in  g^ld,  from  the  bank — whidi  thej 
re-deposited  in  their  counting-house  safe.  But  the  $100,000  "  elephant"  thm 
caged,  became  very  troublesome.  What  to  do  with  him,  how  to  guard  hm, 
who  to  have  to  watch  over  him,  were  very  important  problems  to  be  solved. 
The  clerks  might  steal.  The  temptation  was  too  great  for  the  watchman  or  pat- 
ter.  If  the  "  burglars  "  heard  of  it,  they  would  be  sure  to  break  in  and  stal, 
and  if  necessary,  murder  too.  There  was  a  very  unhappy  consultation  among 
the  partners  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  $100,000.  Well,  the  conclusioo 
finally  was,  that  a  brace  of  Colt's  revolvers  should  be  bought — and  that  cadi 
partner  should  take  his  turn  in  sitting  up  at  night  by  the  safe,  wide  awake-- 
with  a  revolver  in  each  hand. 

How  this  matter  terminated  the  Express  does  not  inform  us ;  but  we  lean 
from  another  equally  authentic  source,  that  the  money  was  re-deposited  in  one 
of  the  banks  the  day  before  it  suspended. 

A  PAMPHLET  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Ellis,  of  Boston,  has  written,  and  Crosby  &  Nichols  have 
published,  a  pamphlet  of  some  sixty  pages,  entitled  "  Hints  for  Relief  by  a  Crenenl 
Law  to  protect  and  promote  amicable  arrangements  for  Extension  and  Compro- 
mise between  Debtor  and  Creditor."  The  author  says,  in  the  concluding  part  of 
his  preface,  that  "  if  the  principles  which  I  here  develop  can  be  safely  and  weD 
organized,  they  will  lessen  and  often  cure  two  of  the  greatest  of  the  troubles  of 
such  times,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  temporary  or  permanent  stoppage  of  business, 
and  extended  and  protracted  litigation ;  both  of  which  arise  mainly  from  the 
omission  of  the  American  laws  to  clothe  with  their  sanction  those  relations 
which  are  at  once  recognized  by  all  just  and  honorable  men  in  such  crisis."  Mr. 
Ellis  seems  to  have  studied  his  subject  with  care  ;  and  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  arrives  are  eminently  well  calculated  to  promote  the  mutual  interests  of  both 
debtor  and  creditor.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  the  author's  princi- 
ples, as  laid  down  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  to  the  consideration  of  those  "  who 
seek  to  do  all  that  may  be  done  for  the  jurisprudence  and  l^^lation  of  the 
country." 

COMMERCIAL  READING  ROOM  AND  UBRART  OF  REFERENCB. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  New  York,  have,  through  its  Presi- 
dent, offered  to  unite  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  establishing  a  "  Com- 
mercial Reading  Room  and  Library  of  Reference,"  to  contain  dictionaries,  gazet- 
teers, tariffs,  works  on  mercantile  law,  insurance,  banking,  and  such  other  depart- 
ments as  need  to  be  represented.  Also,  the  publications  of  Congress,  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  and  of  our  city  government,  to  embrace  also  a  depart- 
ment of  maps  and  charts,  wherein  shall  be  preserved  the  most  reliable  maps  of 
our  own  and  foreign  countries  ;  the  charts  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
coast  survey,  and  if  deemed  advisable,  the  ordnance  maps  of  Great  Britain, 
^  and  the  several  topographical  surveys  made  by  France,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
and  other  States  of  Europe. 
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THE  PANIO  AND  REVULSIOlf  OF  1887. 

December,  1837,  a  Bank  ConYentioD  was  held  in  New  York  to  take  measures 

for  an  early  resumption.     Messrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  George  Newbold,  C  W. 

Lawrence,  Cornelius  Heyer,  John  J.  Palmer,  Preserved  Fish,  and  Gorham  A. 

Worth,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  publish  the  views  of  the  convention. 

We  extract  as  follows,  as  a  matter  of  history : — 

The  immediate  causes  which  compelled  the  b&nks  of  the  city  of  New  York  to 
suspeud  specie  payment  on  the  10th  of  May  last,  are  well  known.  The  simul- 
taneous withdrawing  of  the  large  public  deposits  and  of  excessive  foreign 
credits,  combined  with  the  great  and  unexpected  full  in  the  price  of  the  principal 
articles  of  our  exports,  with  an  import  of  breadstuffs  such  as  had  never  before 
occurred,  and  with  the  consequent  inability  of  the  country,  particularly  of  the 
Southwestern  States,  to  make  the  usual  and  expected  remittances,  did,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  fall  principally  and  necessarily  on  the  greatest  commercial  em- 
porium of  the  Union.  After  a  long  and  most  arduous  struggle,  during  which 
the  banks,  though  not  altogether  unsuccessfully  resisting  the  imperative  foreign 
demand  for  the  precious  metals,  were  gradually  deprived  of  a  great  portion  of 
their  specie,  some  unfortunate  incidents  of  a  local  nature  operating  with  other 
previous  exciting  causes,  produced  distrust  and  panic,  and  finally  one  of  those 
general  runs,  which,  if  continued,  no  bank  that  issues  paper  money  payable  on 
demand  can  ever  resist,  and  which  soon  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  those  of  this 
city  to  sustain  specie  payments.  The  example  was  followed  by  the  banks 
throughout  the  whole  country  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  news  of  the  suspen- 
sion in  New  York  reached  them,  without  waiting  for  an  actual  run,  and  princi- 
pally, if  not  exclusively,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  the  effects  to  be  apprehended 
from  that  suspension. '  Thus,  while  the  New  York  city  banks  were  almost 
drained  of  their  specie,  those  in  other  places  preserved  the  amount  which  they 
had  before  the  final  catastrophe. 

THE  MERCHAJSTS'  CLERKS'  SAVINGS  BANK. 

One  of  the  best  and  noteworthy  features  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  the  establishment  in  1848  of  the  *'  institution  for 
the  savings  of  merchants'  clerks,"  now  permanently  located  in  its  own  building 
in  Broadway,  opposite  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel.  The  last  annual  report  of  th« 
mercantile  association  thus  alludes  to  the  history  and  character  of  the  bank  :— 

''  This  institution  originated  in  1848,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  was  established  mainly  to  encourage  prudence  and  thrift  in  the 
future  merchants  of  this  great  commercial  city.  Established  mainly  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  merchants'  clerks,  it  receives  deposiie  from  aU  persons ;  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  announce  that  it  has  continued  steadily  to  advance  in  usefulness,  that  its 
deposits  now  reach  about  one  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars,  and  that  quite  a 
large  accession  of  the  class  for  whom  it  was  chiefly  founded  have  availed  them- 
selves of  it  as  a  safe  and  convenient  depository  of  their  funds. 

"  By  the  laws  of  the  State,  it  is  managed  by  gentlemen  who  are  or  have  been 
connected  with  mercantile  pursuits,  among  whom  are  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  many  of  our  most  accomplished  and  successful  mer- 
chants, affording  an  ample  guaranty  of  an  efficient  and  prudent  management  of 
its  affairs.  The  rising  generation  of  New  York  merchants  have  already  establish- 
ed a  marked  character  for  intelligence  and  morality,  much  of  which  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  exercised  on  the  tastes  and  associations  of  youth  by  our 
own  and  kindred  institutions.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  by  our  precepts  and  ex« 
am  pies,  to  stimulate  each  other  to  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  life  in  which  a 
judicious  culture  of  the  mind  is  mingled  witn  habits  of  frugal  economy." 

Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  future  merchants  of  America,  we  earnestly  hope 
that  similar  institutions  connected  with  Mercantile  Library  Associations,  will 
be  established  in  every  commercial  city  of  the  Union. 
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DON'T  HOARD  THE  SPECIE. 

When  Santa  Anna  wanted  gold  he  took  it  from  the  altars  of  the  churcbei 
in  Mexico,  and  sent  it,  as  he  said,  about  doing  good.  The  Delaware  Rejmblkan 
seems  to  entertain  the  same  opinion.  That  journal  says  : — There  is  abundanot 
of  specie  in  the  country  for  all  ordinary  transactions  of  daily  life,  if  it  be  only 
kept  in  circulation.  Specie,  or  other  small  currency,  is  the  life-blood  of  busincsfr 
and  if  it  be  wanting  to  any  considerable  extent,  business  will  languish,  stagnate, 
or  decay,  in  proportion  as  its  life-blood  is  wanting.  The  propensity  to  hoard 
specie  is  one  of  the  low^t  and  meanest  vices  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  very 
essence  of  selfishness.  The  propensity  is  naturally  heightened  in  time  of  panic  likt 
the  present,  and  often  seizes  upon  good  men  who  in  ordinary  seasons  would  be 
entirely  free  from  it.  Let  all  who  have  a  spark  of  kindly  and  liberal  feeling, 
«*  resist  the  temptation  and  it  will  flee  from  them."  There  is  still  sufficient  gold 
and  silver  in  the  country  to  keep  the  wheels  of  business  in  motion,  and  thereby 
enable  honest  industry  by  daily  labor  to  earn  its  daily  bread.  Whatever  of  want 
and  suffering  may  prevail  this  winter  among  those  who  would  labor,  bat  can  find 
no  employment,  will  be  largely  owing  to  the  hoarding  of  specie.  Those  who 
cause  this  want  to  fall  upon  the  poor,  will  receive  their  pay  in  due  season,  if  it 
be  true  *'  that  with  the  measure  ye  mete  withal,  the  same  shall  be  measured  to 
you  again." 

TOO  MUCH  SPECIE  ON  HiND. 

The  Evening  Post  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  man  who  by  long  years  of  toil,  bad 

saved  same  34,006,  drew  it  from  the Bank  in  this  city,  not  believii^ 

his  money  was  safe  /^erf,  in  these  "  troublous  times."  His  money  was  all  in 
gold.  He  occupied  a  room  in  a  building  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  On  his 
way  to  his  quarters  with  his  gold  in  a  bag  he  imagined  every  person  he  passed 
knew  that  he  had  gold.  Night  came,  and  he  put  the  gold  between  the  beds,  and 
lay  down  on  it,  but  not  to  sleep.  His  imagination  was  alive ;  he  deemed  every 
noise  made  by  burglars  who  were  after  his  gold.  During  the  long  night 
watches  he  was  sleepless,  and  he  rejoiced  when  daylight  came.  He  changed 
his  quarters — took  a  room  in  a  more  respectable  locality ;  put  the  gold  away, 
went  to  his  work,  was  uneasy,  went  again  and  again  to  his  room,  looked  at 
his  bag  of  **  yellow  boys,"  and  "  night  and  darkness"  came  again.  His  gold 
was  under  him,  but  noises  were  round  about  him.  He  slept  not.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  went  to  a  friend  on  Front-street,  and  asked,  "What  shall  I  do  with 
my  money  ?"  told  him  his  trouble  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  asked  for  ad- 
vice. "Go  and  deposit  your  gold  again  in  the Bank,  and  take  a  cer- 
tificate."    He  did  so,  and  was  happy,  as  his  money  is  safe. 

FORMER  BANK  SUSPENSIONS. 

The  first  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  banks  occurred  in  1814, 
immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Washington  by  the  British.  The 
banks  of  New  York  and  all  South  and  West  suspended,  and  did  not  resume  for 
three  or  four  years.  The  general  suspension  in  1837,  hegsji  at  New  York,  May 
10th,  niul  the  next  day  the  banks  of  Boston.  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  fol- 
lowed. The  banks  of  Cincinnati  suspended  on  the  17th.  A  general  rcsumptioo 
of  specie  payments  was  attempted  in  1839,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  banki 
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did  not  succeed  in  the  operation,  and  a  universal  resumption  was  not  effected 
until  1843  and  1844.  The  suspension  in  New  York  in  1837  was  preceded  by  a 
period  of  unprecedented  commercial  distress.  Three  hundred  heavy  firms'  failed 
there  that  spring,  with  liabilities  estimated  at  $40,000,000,  and  it  was  said 
that  2,000  men,  dependent  on  their  daily  labor  for  their  support,  were  thrown 
out  of  employment.  The  pressure  was  equally  severe  in  other  places ;  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  firms  failed  in  Boston  during  the  six  months  pre. 
ceding  the  suspension. 

IIOTICE  OF  HENRT  WILLMMS,  A  BOSTON  MERCHAVT.      * 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertisery  in  announcing  the  death  of  Henrt  Williams, 
which  took  place  on  Monday,  the  28th  of  September,  1857,  says : — "  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  born  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  the  12th  of  September,  1786,  and  was  therefore 
a  few  days  more  than  71  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  came  to 
Boston  in  earlv  life,  and  was  for  many  years  an  active  and  enterprising  merchant, 
being  the  senior  partner  in  the  house  of  Williams,  Putnam  &  Co.,  on  Central 
Wharf.  Mr.  Wiuiams  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character  and  public  spirit 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  for  the  construction  of  the  Western  Kail- 
road,  and  rendered  efficient  service  in  accomplishing  that  important  work  ;  and  he 
contributed  in  no  small  degree,  by  his  writings  in  the  papers,  to  encourage  the 
introduction  of  the  Cochituate  water  into  the  city.  He  was  repeatedly  elected  a 
Bepresentative  to  the  State  Legislature,  where  he  held  a  prominent  rank  as  an 
able  debater.  In  political  principles,  in  former  times,  he  was  universally  known 
as  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  zealous  members  of  the  federal  party,  to  which  he 
adhered  as  long  as  the  party  existed,  and  from  its  principles  he  never  swerved. 
He  was  an  honest  and  upright  man,  and  ever  had  the  good  of  the  community  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  at  heart."  We  knew  Mr.  Williams  well  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  and  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  bear  our  testimory  to  the  justice 
of  the  Advertiser's  tribute  to  his  integrity,  energy,  and  public  spirit. 

A  MERCAKTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOHATIOIV  FOR  HEW  ORLEANS. 

While  almost  every  other  commercial  city  in  the  Union  has  its  Mercantile 
Library  Association,  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country,  has 
until  recently  neglected  to  establish  one.  By  the  New  Orleans  papers,  it  appears 
that  a  meeting  for  the  organization  of  such  an  institution  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  August  4th,  1857.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Gustavus  A. 
Breaux  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Gregory  as  secretary.  The  Chairman 
stated  the  objects  of  the  meeting  to  be  the  building  up  of  an  association  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  intellectual  wants  and  welfare  of  the  mercantile  and  other  young 
men  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  by  means  of  a  Library  and  Reading  Boom,  Lec- 
tures and  Discusions,  to  provide  a  place  of  literary  resort,  such  as  had  long  been 
needed.  The  Secretary  than  read  the  draft  of  a  constitution  which  had.  been  pre- 
pared, providing  for  the  election  of  a  board  of  thirteen  trustees,  a  board  of  thirteen 
directors,  the  procurement  of  a  library,  the  establishment  of  a  reading  room,  etc., 
which  was  adopted  section  by  section,  with  little  or  no  alteration.  Five  dollars 
per  annum  was  fixed  as  the  price  of  membership,  and  one  hundred  dollars  for 
life- membership.  The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  as  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  by  acclamation : — Wm.  H.  Avery,  Charles  Briggs,  J.  A.  Brand,  Jos. 
W.  Carroll,  Cornelius  Fellowes,  H.  T.  Lonsdale,  Logan  McKnight,  John  I^ 
Macaulay,  Wm.  M.  Perkins,  John  Pemberton,  Col.  I.  G.  Seymour,  E.  B.  Smedes, 
and  George  Jonas.    After  balloting  for  a  Board  of  Directors,  the  following  gentle- 
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men  were  declared  to  be  elected — 62  votes  being  cast : — G.  A.  Breanz,  T.  D. 
Van  Horn,  Tbeo.  A.  James,  Geo.  Seymour,  Sam.  L.  Batler,  C.  W.  Oammick, 
Jos.  Ellison,  A.  J.  Moss,  Thomas  F.  Walker,  Jas.  H.  Wheeler,  W.  Gregory, 
Jos.  Murphy,  John  F.  Caldwell.  The  spirit  manifested  at  the  orgaoisation,  and 
the  well  known  respectability  and  activity  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  board 
of  Directors,  are,  says  the  Commercial  Bulletin  of  that  city,  a  sufficient  guaran^ 
that  this  long-talkcd-of  and  much-needed  institution  will  now  be  established  upoo 
a  firm  and  enduring  basis.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  merchants  of  New  Orleaoi 
will,  in  this  case,  evince  their  usual  liberality,  and  assist  in  bringing  about  this 
much-desired  consummation. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  MERCHAHT'S  filPERIEllCS. 

A  communication  in  the  Country  Gentleman^  has  a  word  in  season  for  those 
young  men  who  hanker  after  tickets  in  the  great  lottery  of  mercantile  life  : — 

I  am  a  city  merchant,  having  commenced  my  career  as  an  adventurer  from  the 
farm,  on  a  salary  of  $80  per  year,  and  haviog  passed  through  half  a  life  time  of 
incessant  toil  to  reach  the  point  where  dependence  ceases,  and  **  dinner  ahead" 
begins. 

I  filled  a  clerkship  in  several  first-class  mercantile  houses,  and  was  associated 
with  a  very  considerable  number  of  salesmen,  accountants,  and  clerks  generally. 
Nearly  thirty  years  have  passed  since  my  city  clerkship  began,  and  the  retrospect 
has  developed  the  following  results : — 

All  mercantile  houses  by  whom  I  was  employed,  have  since  failed— one,  after 
an  eminently  creditable  career  of  fifteen  years,  was  carried  into  hopeless  bank- 
ruptcy by  outside  speculation,  and  another  after  thirty-five  years  of  unbounded 
success  and  credit,  was  a  few  months  since  in  ioextricable  difficulties — the  result 
of  a  single  dash  of  the  pen — and  has  forever  closed  its  mercantile  existence. 

Of  all  the  clerks  with  whom  I  have  been  associated,  not  one  has  achieved  per- 
manent success  equal  to  the  value  of  a  well-stocked  one-hundred-acre  farm,  while 
from  the  most  brilliant  of  their  number,  the  penitentiary,  the  hospital,  the  drunk- 
ard's grave  have  claimed  their  victims.  Some  embarked  in  business  with  lofty 
anticipations  of  success,  but  soon  passed  away  in  disaster,  and  the  career  of  not 
a  few  would  fill  thrilling  illustrated  chapters  in  the  unwritten  history  of  city  mef^ 
chant's  clerks,  and  prove  beyond  a  question  that — 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightfhl  mien. 
That  to  be  hated  needs  bat  to  be  seen, 
But  seen  too  oft>  familiar  with  its  face. 
We  flrst  endure,  thien  pitf ,  then  embrace.** 

Some  sanguine  youth  may  ask  where  the  successful  men  originate.  I  answv, 
they  arc  one  in  one  hundred  of  those  who  embark  in  business,  and  one  in  several 
hundred  of  those  who  seek  clerkships  with  anticipations  of  fortune  in  prospect. 

Personally,  by  a  rare  combination  of  favorable  circumstances,  those  "  wonder 
flowers"  that  bloom  but  once  in  a  life  time,  I  am  meeting  what  is  called  success. 
The  way  to  it  was  paved  by  years  of  incessant  labor,  of  sixteen  to  ei^teen  hours 
per  day.  and  such  days  and  nights  of  toil  as  no  farmer's  boy  that  i  have  met 
with  ever  dreamed  of  in  rural  labors,  and  which,  if  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
hundred-acre  farm,  would  have  developed  hidden  treasures  not  dreamed  of  by  tba 
reluctant  plowman. 

But  as  years  pass  and  develop,  along  with  the  vanities  of  life,  the  gray  hairs 
which  are  stealing  upon  me.  my  thougnts  often  revert  to  the  home  scenes  of  my 
childhood  in  the  country,  and  1  feel  tempted  to  shake  off  this  artificial  life  ard 
seek  for  my  declining  years  that  repose  and  quiet  which  I  imagine  might  be  found 
in  rural  Hie,  among  an' intelligent  and  open-hearted  pnopulation  devotS  toagricol- 
ture — and  secure  my  family  those  health-growing  influences,  both  mental  aod 
physical,  which  cheerful  country  life  must  supply  to  geasmX  minds. 
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WHAT  MOIVET  WILL  DO. 

Money »  as  the  readers  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  well  know,  is  a  queer  in- 
stitution. It  makes  best  of  friends,  who  take  a  great  interest  in  your  welfare, 
and  will  do  anything  for  you  in  the  world  if  you  have  the  ''one  thing  needful" 
wherewith  to  do  it.  It  buys  provender,  satisfies  justice,  and  heals  wounded  lionor. 
Everything  resolves  itself  into  cash,  from  stock  jobbing  to  building  churches. 
Childhood  craves  pennies  ;  youth  aspires  to  dimes  ;  manhood  is  swayed  by  the 
mighty  dollar.  The  blacksmith  swings  the  sledge,  the  lawyer  pleads  for  his 
client,  and  the  judge  decides  the  question  of  life  and  death  for  his  salary.  Money 
makes  the  man  ;  therefore,  the  man  must  make  money,  if  he  would  be  respected 
by  fools ;  for  the  eye  of  the  world  looks  through  golden  spectacles.  It  buys 
Brussels  carpets,  lace  curtains,  gilded  cornices,  and  rich  furniture,  and  builds 
marble  mansions.  It  drives  us  to  church  in  splendid  equipages  and  pajrs  the  rent 
of  the  best  pew.  It  buys  silks  and  jewelry  for  my  lady — it  commands  the  respect 
of  gaping  crowds  and  insures  obsequious  attention.  It  enables  us  to  be  charit- 
able, to  send  Bibles  to  the  heathen,  and  relieve  domestic  indigencies.  It  gilds  the 
rugged  scenes  of  life  and  spreads  over  the  rugged  path  of  existence  a  velvet  carpet 
soft  to  our  tread  ;  the  rude  scenes  of  turmoil  are  encased  in  a  gilt  frame.  It  bids 
care  vanish,  soothes  the  anguish  of  the  bed  of  sickness,  stops  short  of  nothing 
save  the  grim  destroyer,  whose  relentless  hand  spares  none,  but  levels  all  mortal 
distinction,  and  teaches  poor,  weak  humanity  that  it  is  but  dust.  Thus  wealth 
pauses  on  the  brink  of  eternity  ;  the  beggar  and  the  millionaire  rest  side  by  side 
beneath  the  sod,  to  rise  in  equality  to  answer  the  final  summons. 

THE  BENEFITS  OF  COMAIERCE. 

The  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  in  an  address  before  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute, pays  the  following  just  and  beautiful  tribute  to  commerce  and  the  mer- 
chant : — 

Such  are  the  mighty  agencies  of  the  school  which  are  now  being  directed  with 
all  their  energies  to  the  great  good  of  human  advancement.  How  glows  the 
heart  of  man  at  the  prospect  before  it ;  for  the  same  increase  of  power  and  effici- 
ency are  to  be  observed  in  all  the  agencies  which  are  at  work  for  its  improve- 
ment. The  occupation  of  commerce,  and  that  corporation  of  the  "  guild,"  as  it 
has  been  called,  consisting  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  transferring  from  hand 
to  hand  the  productions  of  human  labor,  and  the  accumulated  commodities 
which  constitute  capital,  have  had  scant  justice  done  them  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.  The  vast  services  which  the  merchant  has  rendered  to  mankind,  in  rela- 
tion to  his  material  comforts,  have  been  sufficiently  acknowledged;  but  his 
agency  in  the  civilization  and  moral  improvement  of  his  race,  has  hardly  been 
properly  considered.  It  was  the  merchant  who  carried  Joseph  away  and  estab- 
lished him  in  Egypt,  to  become  the  stay  and  support  of  his  family,  and  to  save 
his  race  when  it  was  threatened  with  extinction  from  famine.  It  was  the  Phoe- 
necian  merchant  who  bore  the  germs  of  civilization  and  the  gift  of  letters  around 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  it  was  he  who  sowed  in  the  sensitive  and  sus- 
ceptible soul  of  the  Greek  that  seed  from  which  sprang,  under  his  lovely  sky, 
the  flowers  and  the  fruits  that  have  made  his  genius  immortal,  and  constituted 
the  deals  which  have  been  the  exemplars  for  all  succeeding  ages.  He  penetrates 
into  every  known  region  which  is  accessible  to  the  camel,  the  ship,  or  even  to 
the  human  footstep,  and  may  say,  with  the  ancient  mariner,  that  he  passes  like 
"  night  from  land  to  land,"  to  exchange  not  merely  the  productions  of  the  lands 
of  different  and  distant  people,  but,Mn  some  sort,  the  productions  of  their  minds 
also,  their  modes  of  thought,  and  moral  culture. 

If  the  wild  hordes  which  roam,  each  in  its  respective  circuit,  over  the  plateaa 
of  Central  Asia,  know  anything  beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  their  own 
horizon,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  Hindoo,  Hebrew,  and  Armenian  merchants,  who 
scale  its  steeps  to  satisfy  something  more  than  the  physical  necessities  of  those  peo- 
ple. That  the  educated,  intelligent  Anglo-Saxon  merchant,  whether  of  the  senior 
or  junior  branches  of  the  family,  is  a  prime  agent  in  the  work  of  human  civilization, 
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no  one  would  be  disposed  to  deny.  If  the  obligations  of  the  world  of  commerce 
have  been  so  great  in  past  times^  what  are  we  to  expect  from  it  with  all  its  in- 
creased powers  for  the  future  ?  If  the  periplus  of  Hanno,  the  Carthageoian,  or 
that  of  Nearchus  the  Great,  were  so  important  in  their  day,  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  voyages  of  public  exploration,  or  even  of  private  adventures,  by  which 
we  now  so  often  circle  the  globe  itself?  If  tlie  commercial  marine  of  antiquity 
which  so  slowly  felt  its  way  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  did  great 
good,  what  are  we  to  expect  from  those  lines  of  ocean  steamers  which  find  a  path 
everywhere  upon  the  boundless  deep,  and  reduce  to  days  and  weeks  the  time  of 
circuits  of  human  intercourse  which  formerly  would  have  been  either  impossible, 
or  else  required  months  and  years  for  their  accomplishment  ?  Indeed,  tnere  are 
Done  of  the  agencies  of  human  society  which  have  increased  more  in  favor  and 
efficiency  than  this. 

I  believe  it  was  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  who  said,  if  be  was  king  of 
France,  not  a  gun  should  be  fired  in  Europe  without  his  leave.  The  day  seena 
to  have  now  come,  when  the  union  of  but  a  few  capitalists  would  be  sufficient 
to  realize  so  proud  a  boast,  for  they  hold  in  their  hands  the  sinews  of  peace  and 
war,  and  it  is  almost  by  their  leave  that  either  is  made.  l*hat  the  commercial 
community  over  the  world  is  daily  tending  to  a  unity  of  interest  and  feeling,  is 
obvious  enough,  and  that  this  must  operate  to  bring  men  more  and  more  into 
one  conmion  brotherhood,  is  also  manifest. 

LONDON  SHOPS  AND  SHOP  WINDOWS. 

According  to  The  Little  World  of  London^  the  grand  source  of  gratnitoos 

entertainment  in  the  great  metropolis — London — is  the  shop  windows.    We 

quote : — 

Here  lies  the  veritable  Great  Exhibition,  which  is  perpetually  open  to  all 
comers,  and  of  which  nobody  ever  tires.    It  is  an  awful  blunder  to  suppose  that 
those  only  profit  by  the  display  in  shop  windows  who  are  in  a  position  to  par- 
chase.    Every  shop  front  is  an  open  volume,  which  even  he  that  runs  may  read, 
while  he  that  stands  still  may  study  it,  and  gather  wisdom  at  the  cheapest 
tource,  which  may  be  useful  for  a  whole  life.  To  the  moneyless  million,  the  shops 
of  London  are  what  the  university  is  to  the  collegian ;  they  teach  them  all 
knowledge;  they  are  history,  geography,  astronomy,  chemistry,  photography, 
numismatics,  dynamics,  mechanics — in  a  word,  they  are  science  in  all  its  prac- 
tical developments — and,  glorious  addition,  they  are  art  in  all  its  latest  and  no- 
blest achievements.    While  to  one  dass  of  observers  they  are  a  source  of  inex- 
haustible amusement,  to  another  they  are  a  source  equally  inexhaustible  of  in- 
struction.   Therefore  it  is  that  the  mechanic  and  artisan,  out  of  work  and  out 
of  money,  wanders  along  the  interminable  miles  of  shop  fronts,  peering  here, 
puzzling  there,  guessing  in  this  place,  solving  in  that,  some  one  or  other  of  the 
mechanical  problems  presented  to  his  view.    A  common  thing  with  men  and 
lads  thus  circumstanced,  is  to  sally  forth  in  groups  to  dissipate  the  weary  hours 
of  enforced  idleness  by  gazing  in  at  the  shop  windows,  and  speculating  upon  this 
or  that  unknown  material  or  contrivance ;  and  guessing,  or,  if  practicable,  in- 
quiring into  the  circumstances  of  its  produce  or  construction.    A  well  known 
source  of  gratis  recreation  to  the  unemployed  is  what  is  called  **  a  picture  fud- 
dle," when  a  party  of  idle  hands  will  hunt  up  all  the  print  shops  and  picture 
shops  of  a  whole  district,  and  spend  perhaps  the  whole  day  in  the  conteroplatioo 
of  this  gratuitous  gallery,  which,  having  the  charm  of  novelty,  recommends  itself 
to  them  more  than  do  the  rooms  of  the  National  Collection  or  the  long  chambers 
of  the  British  Museum.    Others  may  prefer  "  a  book  fuddle,"  and  tb^e  roam 
firom  stall  to  stall  in  the  second-hand  book  districts,  beguiling  the  time  by  a 
chapter  from  a  dog's-eared  Pickwick  or  a  brown  study  over  the  columns  of  an 
old  Mechanics*  Magazhie,    There  is  no  end  to  the  entertainment  derivable,  in 
tolerable  weather,  from  shop  stalls  and  shop  windows ;  and  it  is  our  notion  that 
he  need  be  a  clever  fellow  indeed,  who  would  undertake  to  specify  in  set  terms 
the  influence  they  have  had  in  forming  the  mind,  character,  and  habits  of  our 
city  population. 
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1- — Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Narlh  and  Central  Africa.  Beinjr  a  Journal  of 
an  Expedition  undertaken  under  the  Auspices  of  H.  B.  M.'s  Government,  in 
the  years  1849-1866.  By  Henry  Barth,  Ph.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  and  Asidlic  Societies,  etc.,  etc.  In  three  volumes.  8vo. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Previous  to  the  fifteenth  century,  in  which  the  Portuguese  navigators,  in  a 
long  series  of  maritime  discoveries,  first  doubled  Cape  Bnjudor  and  the  Cope  of 
Good  Hope,  but  little  was  known  of  Africa.  lis  interior  is  still  a  mysterious 
region.  Bruce  traveled  through  Abyssinia  in  1770 ;  a  quarter  of  a  century  af- 
terward, Park  traced  the  course  of  the  Niger,  and  Browne  penetrated  into  the 
central  regions  of  Darfur  and  Bornu.  Since  then  Barrow,  Trulter,  and  Soraer- 
ville,  and  still  more  recently  Dr.  Livingston,  have  made  important  and  extensive 
discoveries  in  South  Africa.  The  most  interesting  account  of  all  recent  explo- 
rations is  to  be  found  in  the  invaluable  journal  of  Dr.  Barth.  The  expedition 
was  projected  by  the  British  government,  and  under  its  patronage,  combined  with 
that  of  the  PrussLin  government,  was  prosecuted.  The  explorers  were  Mr, 
James  Richardson,  who  had,  in  1846-6,  traversed  a  great  portion  of  the  desert 
of  Sahara,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Overweg  and  the  author  of  this  journal.  They 
left  Tripoli,  March  30th,  1850.  Mr.  Richardson  died  in  March,  1861,  and  Dr. 
Overweg  in  September,  1862.  Dr.  Vogel  was  sent  ^o  supply  the  place  of  Dr. 
Overweg,  and  his  astronomical  observations  were  of  vast  benefit  in  prosecuting 
geographical  explorations.  Dr.  Barth's  travels  extended  over  a  tract  of  country 
twenty. four  degrees  in  length  by  twenty  in  width,  and  in  a  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa  hitherto  almost  wholly  unknown.  His  rcsearcnes  have  brought 
to  ligRt  vast  tracts  of  fertile  lands,  producing  grain  in  abundance,  as  well  as  su- 
gar-cane, cotton,  and  indigo.  The  discovery  of  the  river  Benuwe  opens  a  navi- 
gable highway  into  the  heart  of  a  region  of  untold  production.  In  the  preface 
to  this  work  Dr.  Barth  says,  "  My  chief  object  has  been  to  represent  the  tribes 
and  nations  with  whom  I  came  in  contact,  in  their  historical  and  ethnographical 
relation  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  well  as  in  their  physical  relation  to  that  tract 
of  country  in  which  they  live."  This  tisk  he  has  agreeably  performed,  and  has 
rendered  a  no  less  valuable  service  to  the  philanthropist  than  to  geography  and 
science. 

2. — Essaus  in  Biography  and  Criticism.  By  Peter  Bayne,  M.  A.,  author  of 
**  The  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual,"  etc  First  Series.  12mo.,  ppi 
426.    Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

The  papers  contained  in  this  handsome  volume  consist,  in  part,  of  the  contri- 
butions of  the  author  to  an  Kdinburgh  magazine,  and  in  part  of  contributions 
that  have  not  previously  been  published.  It  contains  eight  biographical  criticisms, 
viz.,  Thomas  do  Quincy  and  his  works;  Tennyson  and  his  teachers;  Mrs.  Bar- 
rett Browning ;  Glimpses  of  recent  British  art;  John  Ruskin;  Hugh  Miller; 
the  modern  novelists,  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Thackaray,  and  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton 
Bell,  &c.  We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  marked  literary  criti- 
cism among  what  are  termed  '*  evangelical "  writers,  but  we  find  in  Mr.  Bayne 
all  the  analytical  power  which  has  attached  itself  to  the  most  astute  orators  of 
tlie  "  infidel  school." 

3, — The  Norse-Folk;  or,  A  Visit  to  the  Homes  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  By 
Charles  Lorino  Brace,  author  of  **  Hungary  in  1861,*'  and  **  Home-Life  in 
Germany."     12mo.,  pp.  616.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner. 

Mr.  Brace  presents,  in  this  volume,  a  vivid  picture  of  a  country  and  its  people, 
with  much  of  the  personnel  with  which  they  come  before  the  traveler,  and  describes 
the  habits,  manners,  &c.,  of  the  people  as  one  who  had  sat  at  their  tables,  min- 
gled in  their  households,  and  become  familiar  with  their  thoughts. 
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4. — Brazil  and  the  Brazilians :  portrayed  in  Historical  and  Descriptive  SketcheR. 
By  Rev.  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher.  Illustrated  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  engravings.  8vo.,  pp.  630.  Philadelphia  :  Childs  &:  Peter- 
son. 

This  volume,  the  joint  production  of  two  educated  and  intelligent  men,  who?e 
experience  in  the  Brazilian  Empire  embraces  a  period  of  twenty  years,  discloses 
facts  in  regard  to  the  country  and  the  people  that  will  be  new  to  readers  gene- 
rally. They  will  find,  on  perusal,  that  in  the  distant  southern  hemisphere  there 
is  a  stable  constitutionul  monarchy  and  a  gro\#ng  nation,  occupying  a  territory 
of  greater  area  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  descendants  of  the 
Portuguese  hold  the  snme  relative  position  in  South  America  as  the  desc»'ndaut8 
of  the  English  do  in  the  northern  half  of  the  New  World.  The  authors  appear 
to  have  faithfully  portrayed  the  history  of  the  country,  and  by  a  narrative  of  in- 
cidents connected  with  travel  and  residence,  they  have  described  the  manners, 
customs,  habits,  and  advancement  of  the  most  progressive  people  south  of  the 
equator.  It  is  the  first  general  work  on  Brazil  that  has  been  issued  in  Europe 
or  America  since  the  "  Sketches"  of  Dr.  Kidder,  the  senior  author  of  the  work. 
That  work  was  noticed  in  this  Magazine  at  the  time  of  it«  publication,  and  was 
very  favorably  received  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Besides  their  own 
pergonal  knowledge,  the  authors  have  consulted  every  important  work,  in  French, 
German,  English,  and  Portuguese,  that  could  throw  any  light  upon  the  history 
of  Brazil ;  and  also  various  published  memoirn  and  discourses  read  before  the 
flourishing  *'  Geogniphical  and  Historical  Socii'ty  "  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Their 
statistics  have  been  quoted  from  the  imperial  and  provincial  archives  and  Brazil- 
ian State  papers.  Tlie  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  with  engravings,  and  & 
fine,  and  probably  the  LeSt,  map  of  the  empire  that  has  ever  been  published.  It 
is  produced  in  the  usual  good  style  of  the  publishers  of  Dr.  Kane's  E.xpedition, 
and  will  bear,  in  this  respect,  a  favorable  comparison  with  that  splendid  work. 

6. — Ministering  Children,  A  Story  showing  how  even  a  Child  may  be  as  a 
Ministering  Angel  to  the  Poor  and  Sorrowful.  Revised  and  slightly  abridged 
from  the  29th  London  edition.  16mo.,  pp.  642.  New  York:  Carlton  A* 
Porter. 

This  simple  and  instructive  narrative,  originally  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  British  Sunday  School  Union  and  the  London  Religious  Tract  St>ciety,  is 
now  reproduced  by  the  Methodist  Sunday  Sihool  Union  in  New  York.  In  Eng- 
land it  reached  a  circulation  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  copies,  pretty  good  evi- 
dence of  its  immense  popularity.  A  \Ve>leyan  layman,  no  mean  judjje  in  liter- 
ary excellence,  has  pronounced  it  the  best  work  of  its  class  yet  publisiied. 

6. — l^hamrock  Leaves;  Gleaned  in  the  Fertile  Field  of  Irish  Literature.  Being 
Tales  and  Stories  of  Ireland,  selected  from  the  most  Popular  Authors.  12mo., 
pp.  336.     Boston:   Patrick  Donahoe. 

This  collection  of  "  leaves"  consists  of  "  the  genuine  productions  of  the  ver- 
dant vales  and  majestic  mountain-sides  of  the  land  of  poetry  and  pathos,  mirth 
and  melody,  the  Emerald  Isle  of  the  ocean."  The  volume  contains  the  master- 
pieces of  such  Irish  writers  as  Carleton,  Gerald  Griffin,  John  Bannin,  Crofion 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Hall,  with  those  of  many  others  whose  namea  were  not  ascer- 
tained. 

7. — Chit-chat  of  Humor,  Wi/,  and  Anecdote,  With  fifty  original  Illostrationa, 
from  designs  by  J.  AIcLenan.  Edited  by  Pierce  Pungent.  12mo.,pp.  398. 
New  York :  Stringer  &  Townsend. 

Those  who  regard  *'  variety  as  the  spice  of  life,"  will  find  it  in  this  ihkk  vol- 
umt*,  which  overflows  with  that  mixture  of  fact,  fun,  fancy,  philosophy,  and 
freaks  of  adventure  so  calculated  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  a  journey,  that, 
'*  like  the  Frenchman  who  had  invented  a  sauce  so  piquant  that  a  man  might  eat 
his  own  grandmother  with  a  relish."  Seriously,  the  book  contains  several  tlioa- 
sand  bits  of  **  wit,  humor,  and  amusement." 
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8. — The  Hand-Btjok  of  Household  Science,  A  popular  account  of  Heat,  Light, 
Air,  Aliment,  and  Cleansing,  in  their  Scientific  Principles  and  Domestic  Ap- 
plications. With  numerous  Illustrative  Diiigrams.  By  Edward  L.  Yuumans, 
author  of  the  " Class-book  of  Chemistry,"  "Chemical  Atlas"  and  "Chart,** 
"Alcohol  and  the  Constitution  of  Man."  12mo.,  pp.  447.  New  York  :  D. 
Appluton  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  idea  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge under  difficulties.  At  one  time,  and  for  a  long  time,  almost,  if  not  quite, 
blind,  by  extraordinary  perseverance  he  managed  to  pursue  his  studies  in  science, 
and  has  at  length  become  one  of  the  soundest,  most  original,  and  able  writers 
on  chemistry  either  iu  Europe  or  America.  The  design  of  the  present  work  is 
to  present  a  better  statement  than  has  hitherto  been  published  of  the  bearings 
of  science  upon  the  economy  of  the  household.  This  design  Mr.  Youmans 
has,  in  our  judgment  in  a  good  degree  accomplished.  He  has  condensed  within 
the  limits  of  a  convenient  manual,  a  vast  amoifnt  of  interesting  and  valuable 
scientific  information  relating  to  those  agents,  materials,  and  operations  in  which 
'*  we  have  a  concern  as  dwellers  in  houses."  The  subjects  are  treated  in  an  ele- 
mentary way.     It  is  among  the  most  valuable  and  useful  books  of  the  day. 

9. — Appletons*  Illustrated  Hand-Book  of  American  Travel.  12mo.,  pp.  420. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  handsome  volume  is  "got  up"  after  the  style  and  manner  of  Murray's 
celebrated  "Hand- Bo(>ks'*  of  travel  for  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  It 
embraces  a  full  and  reliable  guide,  by  the  several  modes  of  modern  conveyance, 
to  the  cities,  towns,  water-f;:Ils,  battle-fields,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  hunting 
and  tishing  grounds,  watering  places,  and  all  other  scenes  and  olyects  of  import- 
ance and  interest  in  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces.  It  contains 
several  carefully-prepared  maps,  besides  a  number  of  fine  engravings  of  famous 
places  and  picturesque  scenes,  trom  original  drawings  by  Mr.  Richards,  the  au- 
thor.    It  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  hand-books  of  Murray. 

10. — Beranger:  two  hundred  of  his  Lyrical  Poems  done  into  English  Verse. 
By  William  Youxg.  A  new  edition.  12mo.,  pp.  400.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton k  Co. 

The  recent  death  of  Beranger,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  July,  1857, 
has,  it  is  well  remarked  by  the  accomplished  translator,  revived  among  foreigners 
that  interest  in  his  works  which  has  absorbed  his  own  countrymen  during  al- 
most half  a  century.  The  first  edition  of  the  work  was  published  some  seven 
years  ago.     As  a  lyric  poet  Beranger  has  never  beeu  surpassed. 

11. —  The  American  RaiUcay  Library,    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

We  have  received  the  first  volume  of  this  series.  It  is  entitled,  "Punch's 
Pocket-Book  of  Fun,"  and  is  **  made  up  "  of  cuts  and  cuttings  from  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  twenty-five  volumes  of  "Punch,"  and  altogether  forms  "a  book" 
that  one  can  take  up  and  lay  down  at  his  pleasure,  without  let  or  hinderance  to 
more  sober  thoughts  or  profitable  occup  ition 

12. — The  American  Form-Book.  By  Benjamin  Tate  and  Alexander  H.  Sands. 
12mo.,  pp.  338,  358.     liichmond,  Va. :  A.  Morris  &  Co. 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  or  volumes,  bound  in  one.  In  the  first 
we  have  legally  approved  precedents  for  agreements,  arbitration,  assignments, 
land  deeds,  wills,  &c. ;  also,  forms  of  deeds  of  bargain  and  sale  under  the  code 
of  Virginia,  with  forms  of  attachment  under  the  same,  mode  of  holding  to  bail 
under  the  Virginian  acts  of  1851  and  1852,  &c.  In  the  second  part  we  hav» 
forms  of  acknowledgements  and  deeds,  and  practical  notes  on  the  registry  laws 
in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  together  with  forms  of  orders  for  the  use  of 
notaries  public,  and  clerks  and  practitioners  in  the  courts  of  Virginia.  The  local 
matter,  pertaining  to  Virginia,  was  prepared  by  Alexander  H.  Sands,  and  that 
relating  to  the  States  of  the  Union  by  Benjamin  Tate,  both  members  of  the 
legal  profession. 
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13.— A  Guide  to  the  Right  Understanding  of  our  American  Union  ;  or,  Political, 
Economical,  and  Literary  Miscellanies.  Dedicated  to  the  Young  Men  of 
America.  By  A.  B.  Johnson,  author  of  "An  Encyclopedia  of  Instruction; 
or,  Apologues  and  Breviats  on  Man  and  Manners,"  etc.  12mo.,  pp.  407, 
New  York  :  Derby  &  Jackson. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  not  a  professed  author,  but  an  eminent  bank  manager.  In 
the  present  publication  he  "  discusses  most  of  those  governmental  peculiarities 
that  our  progress  has  shown  to  be  disturbing,  guiding  us  thus,  by  a  practical  de- 
tail, to  a  better  understanding  of  our  policy  than  could  any  treatise  on  govern- 
ment, written  systematically  in  abstract  general  propositions."  The  volume  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  the  ne^ro  question  and  territorial  i«elf-gov- 
ernmcnt,  the  nature  of  our  confederacy,  the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  existing  parties,  and  a  United  States  Bank,  are  discussed.  The 
second  part  is  devoted  to  the  ^tate  government,  private  corporations  sumptuary 
legislation,  and  public  improvements.  The  third  part  consists  of  several  miscel- 
laneous papers,  among  which  we  notice  an  article  entitled,  "  The  Almighty  Dol- 
lar," which  was  published  some  months  since  in  this  Magazine.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
a  clear,  strong,  logical  writer,  and  although  the  reader  may  not  assent  to  all  the 
views  put  forth  in  this  work,  he  cannot  resist  awarding  to  him  the  characteristics 
we  have  mentioned. 

14. — Moss-Side.  By  Marion  IIarland,  author  of  "Alone,"  and  the  "Hidden 
Path."     12mo.,  pp.  450.     New  York  :  Derby  &  Jackson. 

The  reputation  which  the  authoress  has  attained  from  the  productions  of 
•*  Alone"  and  the  "Hidden  Path,"  cannot  fail  to  be  enhanced  by  this  new  work 
from  the  fluent  pen  of  the  charming  writer.  Marion  Harland  is  entitled  to  be 
ranked  among  the  most  popular  of  American  female  writers.  The  gracefulness 
and  natural  eloquence  of  her  style,  coupled  with  a  warm,  sympathizing  heart, 
and  a  clear,  keen  eye,  which  pierces  the  mysteries  of  a  woman's  nature,  has 
found  for  her  readers  in  foreign  climes  and  foreign  tongues.  "  Moss-Side"  is 
destined  to  a  wide  popularity,  which  it  well  deserves. 

IT). — History  of  King  Philip,  Sovereign  Chief  of  the  Wampanoags.  By  Joei 
S.  C.  Abbott.     With  Engravings.     New  York  :  Harper  &.  Brothers. 

This  is  another  of  Mr.  Abbott's  series  of  royal  biographies  for  young  readers, 
the  simplicity  and  attractiveness  of  which,  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  the  Plu- 
tarch of  children.  The  lives  and  exploits  of  the  great  kings  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  fame,  and  of  English  monarchs,  have  been  chronicled  by  him  in  previous 
volumes.  This  he  devotes  to  a  monarch  ot  the  forest,  Philip  of  Massiisoit,  one 
of  the  great  figures  in  the  foreground  of  American  colonial  history.  The  biog- 
raphy necessarily  includes  many  details  of  colonial  history,  interesting  to  readers 
of  evefy  age. 

16. — Sam  Slicks  the  Clock-maker.  By  Judge  Haltburton.  With  Illustrations. 
Two  volumes  complete  in  one.  12mo.,  pp.  179,  192.  Philadelphia:  T.  R 
Peterson. 

This  volume  contains  the  earliest  literary  undertaking  of  the  humorous  on- 
thor,  and  about  one-half  of  the  sketches  it  embraces  were  originally  published 
in  the  ** Novo-Scotian,"  more  than  twenty  years  aj^o.  "Sam  Slick's"  writings 
are  remarkable  for  the  combination  of  humor  with  sound,  sagacious  views  of 
human  nature  as  it  exists  in  a  free,  unsophisticated  country.  We  are  glad  the 
publisher  has  seen  fit  to  furnish  us  with  a  good  edition  (the  best  that  has  been 
published)  of  these  inimitable  sketches. 

17. — Mr.  Dunn  Broume's  Experiences  in  Foreign  Parts.  Enlarged  from  the 
"  Springfield  Republican."    Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

Those  who  read  the  humorous,  punning  preface  to  this  amusing  book  of  travel 
and  experiences  in  foreign  parts,  will,  we  venture  to  say,  dip  into  the  text,  and 
find  pleasure,  if  not  profit,  in  the  perusal.  The  author's  descriptions  are  graphic, 
and  his  sketches  and  reflections  written  in  an  agreeable  style. 
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18. — Life  of  James  Montgomery.  By  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Knight,  author  of  **  Lady 
Huntington  and  her  Friends,  "Memoirs  of  Hannah  More,"  etc.  12mo.,  pp. 
416.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

Mrp.  Knight  has,  in  this  compact  and  comprehensive  memoir,  Rifled  from  the 
biographies  of  John  Holland  and  the  Rev.  James  Everett  (published  in  seven 
volumes)  tlie  "true  wheat"  of  Montgomery's  life,  and  molded  it  anew.  She 
well  and  truly  remarks  that,  although  he  possessed  none  of  the  classic  richness 
of  Rogers,  the  weird  originality  of  Coleridge,  the  retrospective  sweetness  of 
Wordsworth,  or  the  fascinating  romance  of  Scott,  he  had  a  moral  earnestness, 
an  unaffected  grace,  a  purity  of  diction,  which  penetrates  the  heart,  and  places 
his  poetry  among  the  permanent  literature  of  England.  The  Christian  element 
of  his  hymns  gave  them  wings,  and  his  name  will  be  had  in  remembrance  as  long 
as  the  religion  he  thus  celebrates  shall  endure.  We  welcome  the  volume  as  an 
iuteresting  contribution  to  biographical  literature. 

19. — Mormonism:  its  Leaders  and  Designs.  By  John  Hyde,  Jr.,  for?nerly  a 
Mormon  Elder,  and  Resident  of  Suit  Lake  City.  12mo.,  pp.  335.  New 
York  :  W.  P.  Fetridge  &  Co. 

Since  the  day  when  Joseph  Smith  fell  in  with  the  manuscript  of  a  Mr.  Spaul- 
ding,  from  wliieh  the  amazing  fanaticism  was  born,  we  have  had  from  no  writer 
so  candid  a  confession  of  that  impious  imposture  as  is  contained  in  this  work. 
The  author  embraced  Mormonism  in  his  youth,  was  duly  ordained  as  preacher, 
sent  as  missionary  to  France,  thence  to  Salt  Lake,  where,  after  having  been  init- 
iated into  the  Mormon  mysteries,  he  was  again  sent  as  missionary  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  As  an  expose  of  that  astounding  delusion,  and  its  concomitant 
evils,  as  well  as  a  vivid,  comprehensive,  yet  complete,  analysis  of  its  hidden 
mysteries  and  ultimate  aims,  it  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  an  enlightened 
people  and  a  free  press. 

20. — Kiana :  a  Tradition  of  Hawaii.  By  James  J.  Jarves,  author  of  "  History 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands."  12mo.,  pp.  276.  Boston  and  Cambridge  :  James 
Munroe  &  Co. 

• 

"  Kiana  "  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  many  years  before  the  discovery 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  Captain  Cook,  a  Spanish  priest,  several  men,  and  a 
woman,  escaped  to  the  islands  from  the  wreck  of  a  ship  sent  by  Cortez  to  ex- 
plore California.  The  situation  of  the  party,  involuntary  missionaries  and  set- 
tlers among  the  primitive  Indians,  affords  some  picturesque  and  unhackneyed 
scenes  and  incidents.  The  soft  air,  still  seas,  spontaneous  nature,  of  the  Pacific 
islands,  make  them  fit  scenes  for  the  romance  of  primitive  nature,  such  as  make 
the  pages  of  St.  Pierre's  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  and  Mitchell's  ** Typee."  Mr. 
Jarves*  residence  in  the  islands,  and  familiarity  with  the  scenery  and  inhabitants, 
enables  him  to  give  a  picturesque  and  life-like  minuteness  to  bis  descriptions  of 
persons  and  scenery.    Several  steel-plates  and  wood-cuts  illustrate  the  story. 

21. — Fresh  Leaves,  By  Fanny  Fkrn.  16mo.,  pp.  336.  New  York:  Mason 
Brothers. 

"  Fanny  Fern "  is  one  of  your  "  strong  minded  women,"  and  withal  a  very 
clever  writer.  The  present  volume  opens  with  a  now  story,  the  **  Business  Man^ 
Home,"  which  we  heartily  commend  to  our  readers.  We  have,  also,  the  "  Hun« 
dred-dollars-a-column  Story,"  and  most  of  her  late  fugitive  pieces.  Sound  com- 
mon sense  pervades  every  page  and  paragraph  from  the  author's  pointed  pen. 

22. — Gaut  Gurley;  or,  the  Trappers  of  Umbagog.  A  Tale  of  Border  Life. 
By  D.  P.  TuoHPSON.     12mo.,  pp.  360.    Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

We  need  not  commend  this  work  to  those  who  have  read  the  author's  *^  May 
Martin,'^  "*'  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  or  **  The  Rangers ;"  stories  which  have  en- 
joyed a  wide  popularity.  Those  who  seek  for  sickly  sentimentality  had  better 
pass  this  book  by ;  it  has  none  of; . 
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23. —  City  Poems,    By  Alexander  Smith,  author  of  "  A  Lafe  Dramn,  and  other 
Poems."     r2mo.,  pp.  138.     Boston  :  Tieknor  &  Fields. 

AVe  know  but  little  of  the  aulh(»r  (»f  this  volume,  but  the  London  pres?,  the 
"  Literary  Gazette,"  "  Athenaeum,"  "  Spectator,"  "  Westminster  Review,*'  *'  l>ailT 
News,"  **  Leader,"  &e.,  all  pretty  good  authorities  in  literary  matters,  are  lood 
and  strong  in  their  peuns  of  praise.  The  first  says  that,  since  Tennyson,  no 
poet  has  come  before  the  public  with  the  same  promise  as  the  author  of  this 
volume.  The  **Athena?um"  says  that  he  has  a  **  wealU\  of  poetical  thought 
and  expression,"  and  that  his  "beauties"  are  "abundant".' 

24. —  Waverly  Novels.    Boston  :  Tieknor  &  Fields, 

We  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  the  Mag^azine  this  new,  beautiful,  and,  we 
may  8;iy,  unrivaled  edition  of  these  novels,  now  in  course  of  publication.  Six- 
teen volumes  have  already  been  issued,  embracing  Waverly,  Guy  Mannering.thc 
Antiquary,  Rob  Roy,  Black  Dwarf,  Old  Mentality,  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
and  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  each  work  in  two  compact  volumes.  This  is 
emphatically  what  the  publishers  term  it.  the  "  household  edition  "  of  Scott'a 
matchless  novels,  and  we  hope  it  will  find  its  way  into  every  family  library  in 
the  land. 

25. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants ;  comprising  their  Nat- 
ural History,  comparative  Nutritive  Value,  Methods  of  Cultivating,  Cutting, 
and  Curing,  and  the  Management  of  Grass  Lands.  By  Charles  L.  Fli5T, 
A.  M.,  Secretary  of  the  Massac hu"«etts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Member 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  etc.  4vo.,  pp.  236.  New  York : 
G.  P.  Putnam  <k  Co. 

The  accomplished  author  has  produced  a  treatise  worthy  of  the  reputation  he 
has  acquired  as  the  Secret-»ry  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture.  Every 
intelligent  farmer  will  desire  a  copy  of  the  work.  Tiie  illustrations  are  drawn 
from  nature,  and  of  course  very  accurate. 

26. — Ricord's  Series  of  Roman  Ifistory.  Vol.  L,  the  Kings  of  Rome:  Vol.  lU 
the  Republic  of  Rome;  Vol.  111.,  the  Empire  of  Rome.  By  F.  W.  Ricord. 
With  Illustrations.  3  vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  304,308,  294.  New  York  :  A.  S. 
Barnes  &.  Co. 

The  three  volumes  before  us  embrace  the  three  periods  of  Roman  history. 
First  we  had  the  kings,  then  the  republic,  and  finally  the  empire.  The  s^eries 
gives  a  connected  account  of  the  most  important  events  of  Roman  hi>iory.  fnym 
the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the  Roman  powe*.  Each  volume,  as 
indicated  above,  is  limited  to  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  Rome.  The  nev- 
eral  volumes  are  written  in  a  pleasing  and  agreeable  style,  and  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  young  student 

27. — The  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  By  BIleazes  Lded. 
12mo.,  pp.  312.     New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

We  take  very  little  interest  in  dogmatical  theology,  and  it  does  not  come 
within  the  province  of  our  labors  to  discuss  its  tenets.  W^e  know  the  aatbor 
personally,  and  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  and  sincere  man,  and  one  who  ccty 
ftcientiously  believes  every  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives. 

28.^3/r5.  Stephens'  Illustrated  New  Monthly,  Vol.  I.  Joly  to  December.  18M : 
Vol.  n.    January  to  June,  1857.    4to.,  pp.  290,  290.     New  York. 

Mrs.  Stephens'  has  established  her  repotation  as  a  novelist,  and  the  two  wi- 
Qmes  of  her  ^  New  Monthly  *^  before  os  give  abandant  evidence  of  her  opo- 
bilities  as  a  journalist ;  we  use  the  term  m  \U  highest  significance.  Her  hw 
monthly  is  in  our  judgment,  the  best  magazine  of  its  class.  The  nomber  cf 
lady  writers  is  legion,  yet  but  few,  if  any,  have  made  a  marked  impress  npoa 
the  public  mind  like  Mrs.  Stephens.  There  is  an  earnestness  and  vigor  io  h<f 
Dublished  productions  that  is  quite  refreshing,  and  that  stands  out  in  boU  reBef 
iW>m  the  puerile  inanities  of  the  woold-be  distingushed  lady-writers  of  the  day. 
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